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PREFACE. 


i 


The  following  pages  are  designed  to  occupy,  in  the 
literature  of  this  country,  a  space  which  has,  perhaps, 
too  long  been  left  vacant.  There  is  no  deficiency  or 
elaborate  histories  of  England,  or  of  abridgments  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  and  readers  of  tender 
years.  But  no  work,  I  believe,  has  been  yet  published, 
for  those  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  school-book,  and  yet  have  not  leisure  for 
studying  the  more  voluminous  writers. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  General  Lite- 
rature and  Education,  I  have  cheerfully  undertaken 
the  office  of  family  historian;   and  I  have  done  my 
best  to  give  an  impartial  narrative  of  facts  in  plain 
^and  simple  language,  and  to  make  it  a  vehicle  through 
^  which  none  but  pure  and  sound  principles  should  be 
^conveyed  to  the  understandings  of  my  readers. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

BRITAIN    INVADED    BY  CAESAR. STATE    OF    THE    COUNTRV. 

RETAINS    ITS    LIBERTY   FOR    NINETY-SEVEN    YEARS 

AGAIN  INVADED  AND  SUBDUED. — ROMAN  SYSTEM  OF 
GOVERNMENT.  EARLY  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

[B.C.  55  to  A. D.  210.] 

For  the  first  kiiowiedge  which  we  possess  of  the  earlv 
history  of  Britain  we  are   indebted  to  the  pen  of  u 
Roman  general.     Julius  Caesar,   after  conducting  his 
victorious  legions  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  became  inspired  with  the  ambition  of 
adding  Britain  to  the  already  overgrown  dominions  of 
the  Roman  senate.     Whether  a  mistaken  estimate  of 
the  productions  of  the  island  led  him  to  conceive  this 
design,  or  whether  he  made  avarice  the  pretext  for 
keeping  an  army  together,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
already   begun  to  calculate    on  the   attainment  of  a 
higher  object,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire.    All  that 
we  know  with  certainty  on  the  subject  amounts  to  this, 
that,  soon  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Morini,  he  began 
to  turn  a  hostile  eye  towards  the  Britons,  whose  sup- 
port of  the  Gallic  nations,  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, afibrded  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  carrying 
the  war  into  their  country. 

Having   devoted  some  time  to  the  collection  and 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  Caesar,  who  had  failed  to  obtain 
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the  strait ;  but,  when  he  beheld  the  heights  between 
I)over  and  Deal  croAvded  with  armed  men,  he  altered 
his  course,  and,  standing  northward,  cast  anchor  in 
Pegwell  bay,  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
ruins  of  Richborough  castle  now  stand.  There,  in  the 
face  of  the  natives,  who  had  followed  the  motions  of. 
the  fleet,  he  prepared  to  force  a  landing.  It  was  not 
effected  without  hard  fighting ;  for  the  Britons  boldly 
charged  the  invaders  while  struggling  in  the  water  ; 
and,  having  brought  into  the  field  both  chariots  and 
horsemen,  obtained  for  a  time  some  advantages.  But 
a  judicious  use  of  his  galleys,  and  the  devoted  heroism 
of  a  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  enabled  Caesar, 
in  the  end,  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Britons,  in 
spite  of  great  personal  valour  and  superior  numbers, 
were  beaten  back,  and  the  Romans  proceeded  to  form 
their  first  encampment  in  Britain,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet„ 

^  Disheartened  by  this  repulse  the  chiefs  of  the  barl)a- 
rians  made  advances  towards  submission,  and  had 
already  delivered  a  portion  of  the  hostages  required, 
when  the  occurrence  of  a  storm,  which  seriously  injured 
the  Roman  fleet,  revived  in  them  a  desire  to  defend 
their  liberties.  They  withdrew  in  secret  from  the 
Roman  camp,  and,  hastily  assembling  their  followers, 
attacked  the  seventh  legion  while  scattered  in  the 
collection  of  forage.  The  timely  arrival  of  succours 
saved  that  corps  from  destruction  ;  but  the  Britons, 
nothing  daunted,  delayed  only  till  their  numbers  were 
increased,  when  they  again  advanced  with  great  bra- 
very, and  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  lines.  They 
were  a  second  time  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
Nevertheless,  the^c   repeated  displays  of  courage  and 
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determination  were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  conqueror,  who  began  to  think  with  anxiety 
upon  the  nature  of  his  position,  which  the  near  approach 
of  winter  rendered  extremely  critical.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  satisfied  with  the  impression  which 
he  had  made,  he  accepted  the  illusory  submission  of  a 
few  of  the  chieftains ;  and,  having  been  absent  from 
Gaul  barely  three  weeks,  re-embarked  his  army,  and 
returned  to  the  continent. 

Such  were  the  petty  results  of  an  expedition  which, 
by  Caesar  himself,  is  described  as  a  mere  reconnois- 
sance,  but  which  was  celebrated  in  Rome  by  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days,  as  the  conquest  of  a  new  world. 
The  following  spring,  however,  was  destined  to  witness 
events  of  greater  moment.     By  dint  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  during  the  winter  months,  the  Roman  general 
had  brought  together  above  eight  hundred  ships,  in 
which   were    embarked   five    complete   legions,    with 
upwards   of  two   thousand   cavalry.     With  these  he 
quitted  the  Gallic  coast,  and,  after  some  delay,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  an  attempt  to  perform  the  passage 
under  cover  of  night,  the  whole  armament  arrived  at 
tlie  point  where  the  previous  debarkation  had  taken 
place.       No   enemy   appeared,    on    this   occasion,    to 
dispute  the  landing.     The  natives,  indeed,  alarmed  at 
the   numbers   and   magnitude   of   the    shipping,   had 
retreated  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  Caesar  was, 
in  consequence,  permitted  to  establish,  for  the  second 
time,  a  camp  upon  the  shores  of  Kent.     But  although 
tlie  Romans  met  with  no   immediate   resistance,  the 
Britons  were  by  no  means  subdued.     On  the  contrary, 
they  offered  to  the  invaders,  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  a  steady  and  determined  opposition,  which 
failed  of  success  chiefly  through  the  absence  of  union 
and  good  faith  among  themselves.     One  of  their  chiefs, 
by  name  Cassibelaunus,  the  king,  as  Caesar  calls  him, 
of  the  Cassii  and  Dobuni,  displayed,  in  an  eminent: 
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degree,  the  qualities  of  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  Having 
been  chosen,  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  be  their 
leader  in  the  war,  he  behaved,  on  all  occasions,  with 
great  valour ;  and,  even  when  deserted  by  his  fickle 
allies,  persisted  in  maintaining  the  contest  single- 
handed.  After  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  with 
the  invader,  he  retreated  across  the  Thames,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  defend  by  fixing  sharp  stakes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fords ;  and,  when  baffled  there  also,  he 
devastated  the  most  fertile  portions  of  his  own  country, 
with  the  view  of  impeding,  if  he  could  not  arrest,  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  But  his  courage  and  skill 
were  alike  unavailing.  Several  tribes  whom  he  had 
brought  under  the  yoke,  not  only  abandoned  him  in 
his  need,  but  joined  the  Romans,  who  were  conducted 
to  his  capital,  a  rude  fortress,  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Alban's.  Here 
Cassibelaunus  endured  a  siege,  trusting  to  the  success 
of  a  diversion,  in  which  the  few  chiefs  of  Kent,  still 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  common  country,  had 
agreed  to  take  part.  But  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
fleet  failed ;  and  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  a 
British  towTi  offering  a  feeble  resistance  to  Roman 
science  and  discipline,  Cassibelaunus,  like  the  rest  of 
the  southern  chieftains,  found  it  necessary  to  submit. 
Ca3sar  did  not  consider  it  expedient  either  to  push  his 
conquests  further,  or  to  retain  an  armed  hold  upon  the 
districts  which  he  had  overrun.  Having  accepted  of 
hostages,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  a  tribute  which 
Britain  was  henceforth  to  pay,  he  marched  back  to  the 
coast,  and,  before  the  end  of  September,  had  withdrawn 
with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul. 

Tliough  the  victories  of  the  Roman  general  left  him 
not  master  of  one  foot  of  British  ground,  the  effect  of 
his  expedition  was  to  render  the  Britons  themselves, 
much  more  than  they  had  previously  been,  objects  of 
interest  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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The  islanders,  their  manners,  and  the  productions  of 
their  country,  all  began  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
public ;  and  the  industry  of  various  writers  was,  in  due 
time,  employed  to  appease  it.  Of  the  works  of  these 
writers,  many  have  doubtless  perished ;  but  from  such 
as  remain,  we  are  enabled  at  this  day  to  attain  to  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  our  remote  ancestors. 

A   consideration   of  the   languages  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  as  these  are  still  spoken  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  leaves  no  room 
to  question  the  truth  of  that  theory  which  attributes  to 
the  people  themselves  a  Celtic  origin.     Some,  indeed, 
as  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  clearly  Gauls 
by  descent,  their  speech  being  mutually  intelligible, 
and  of  Gallic  formation ;  whereas  others,  namely,  the 
Welsh,    and  the  original   Comishmen,    are,   like   the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Britany,  Cimbri ;  between  whom, 
and   the   children   of  the   Gael,  little   conversational 
intercourse  can  be  maintained.     Yet  the   Gauls  and 
the  Cimbri  are,  after  all,  but  branches  from  the  same 
parent  stem ;  the  one  tribe  having  followed  the  other, 
probably  at  no  great  interval,  in  the  tide  of  emigration, 
which  carried  the    Celtic  families  from  Asia  to  the 
extreme  west  of  Europe.     We  express  ourselves  thus, 
because,  Avere  other  evidence  wanting,  we  find  in  the 
religion  of  the  Celts,  as  it  displayed  itself  in  Britain, 
ample  proof  of  an  oriental  origin.     The  absolute  sub- 
mission of  one  portion  of  a  nation  to  another,  m  an 
age  destitute  of  the  ordinary  means  of  influence,  and 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  obedience,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  confines 
men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and  vests  in  the  sacer- 
dotal r^ste  a  power  which  is  founded  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  knowledge. 

At  the  period  when  they  became  objects  of  serious 
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inquiry  to  the  Romans,  the  British  Celts  were  divided 
into  numerous  petty  nations,  of  which  the  names  of 
forty,  with  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories, 
have  been  preserved  by  the  classic  authors.  Among 
these,  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  as  lay  nearest  to 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  of  Belgium,  were  by  far  the  most 
civilized.  They  wore  a  dress  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, a  square  mantle,  which  covered  a  vest  and  trou- 
sers, or  a  deeply-plaided  tunic  of  branded  cloth.  They 
ornamented  their  fingers  with  rings ;  their  necks  with 
chains  made  of  brass  or  iron.  Their  houses,  like  those 
of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  consisted  mainly  of  beams 
of  wood,  which  being  circular  in  shape,  and  covered 
over  with  thatch,  were  supported  upon  stone  founda- 
tions. They  manured  their  land  with  marl,  and  raised 
corn,  not  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  their 
own  wants,  but  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  export ;  and 
they  preserved  it  from  one  harvest  to  another  by  storing 
it  in  pits,  or  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  where  no  moisture 
could  penetrate.  They  were,  moreover,  numerous, 
brave,  and  skilful,  particularly  in  the  management  of 
war-chariots,  and  the  taming  of  wild  horses.  Widely 
different  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  midland  and 
western  districts.  There,  the  sole  riches  of  the  people 
consisted  in  the  extent  of  their  pastures  and  the 
number  of  their  flocks.  They  made  no  use  of  bread, 
existing  entirely  upon  flesh  and  milk ;  while  their  only 
covering  was  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  they  slaugh- 
tered for  food.  As  the  inquirer  pursues  his  researches 
in  g,  jQortherly  direction,  however,  the  traces  even  of 
incipient  civilization  become  more  and  more  indistinct ; 
in  many  parts  of  Caledonia,  sheep  were  altogether 
unknown,  and  the  painted  savage,  as  he  roamed  the  wilds 
in  a  state  of  almost  complete  nudity,  found  a  precarious 
subsistence  in  the  chase  alone.  But  that  which,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  marks  the  degraded  state 
of  barbarism  into  which  the  Britons  had  fallen,  is  the 
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fact  that  all  the  endearing  relations  of  domestic  life 
were  unknown  among  them.  Men  and  women  lived 
together  in  a  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  so  that 
the  children  knew  not  their  parents,  nor  the  parents 

their  children. 

Wherever  such  a  state  of  society  prevails,  it  were 
vain   to  search   for   institutions   to  which   the  terms 
employed   in   describing   the   usages  of  civilized  life 
could,\vith  any  propriety,  be  applied.     By  the  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  British 
kings,  senators,  and  nobles,  classes  of  persons  which 
may  have  existed,  in  some  sense,  among  the  southern 
hordes ;  but,  in  the  interior,  the  government  of  each 
tribe  was  probably  occasional  rather  than  constant,  its 
form  varying  as  the  humours  of  the  people  changed,  or 
as  w^ar  or  peace  called  different   passions  into   play. 
There  was,  however,  an  influence,  which  all  equally 
acknowledged,  both  in  the  south   and  in  the  north, 
namely,  the  power  of  religion,  as  it  was  wiejded  by  its 
appointed  guardians.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  ingenuity 
of  man  invented  a  more  terrible  superstition  than  that 
to  which  the  Britons  were  votaries.     By  means  of  it, 
the  Druids  exercised  an  unlimited   control  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  their  countrymen.     To  them  all 
disputes  were  referred,  and  all  appeals  for  the  redress 
of  grievances  made  ;  while  he,  who  refused  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  became  subject  to  the  most  tremendous 
of  punishments.      Sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and,  being  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  he  was  driven  forth 
to  perish  like  a  beast  of  prey,  unassisted  and  alone. 
Nor  did   the   matter  end  there:    the  doctrine  of  an 
eternal    transmigration    of    souls   being   taught   and 
received,  the  Druids  were   enabled  to   superadd   the 
dread  of  future  misery  to  the  experience  of  the  sensible 
evils  to  which  the  contumacious  or  obstinate  became 
immediately  subject 
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While  they  exercised  this  authority  over  their 
barbarous  countrymen,  the  Druids  are  described  as 
practising,  in  their  own  persons,  the  most  extraordinary 
self-denial.  They  dwelt  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forests,  and 
subsisting  entirely  upon  herbs  and  water,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  worship 
of  the  Deity.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  habits  of  the 
priests,  who,  by  the  mere  influence  of  a  curse,  secured 
their  holy  circles  from  the  polluting  entrance  of  the 
profane,  and  who,  at  midnight  or  at  noon-day,  offered 
up  prayers  for  their  country  and  themselves  beneatli 
the  branches  of  a  sacred  oak.  There  were,  however, 
others  of  the  same  caste,  who,  as  bards  and  teachers  of 
youth,  mixed  more  familiarly  with  the  world,  and  of 
whom  one  or  more  was  always  to  be  found  in  the 
family  of  a  chief.  These  sang  to  their  wild  harps  the 
praises  of  their  patron  s  valour,  accompanied  him  and 
his  warriors  to  the  field,  and  roused  them  to  the 
performance  of  great  actions,  by  reminding  them  of  the 
renown  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  Druids, 
considered  as  a  religious  body,  were  or  were  not  infected 
with  the  prevalent  vice  of  Polytheism.  If  Csesar  be 
regarded  at  a  competent  judge,  they  worshipped  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  under  different  names ;  nor 
are  grounds  wanting  on  which  to  establish  a  suspicion 
that  every  grove,  river,  and  mountain,  had  its  presiding 
genius.  The  absence  of  visible  temples,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  would 
seem  fo  imply,  that  their  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being  were  of  a  more  exalted  kind  than  those  of  the 
heathen  in  general.*  Be'this,  however,  as  it  may, 
their  mode  of  propitiating  the  God  whom  they  abstained 

•  I  have  not  forgotten  either  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  or  the 
image  of  wicker-work  in  wliich  the  victims  were  enck)sed. 
But  the  former  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  circle  of  stones, 
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from  confining  within  the  walls  of  a  temple  built  by 
hands,  was  not  such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  prac- 
tised by  pure  thejsts.  Human  sacrifices  were,  on 
great  occasions,  freely  oflTered,  in  order  that  they  might 
judge  of  events  to  come  from  the  appearance  of  the 
victim's  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  wound  which  the 
consecrated  knife  had  inflicted. 

By  practising  these  arts,  and  affecting  a  studied 
mystery  as  to  their  tenets,  which  they  never  divulged 
except  to  the  initiated,  and  of  which  no  written  record 
was  permitted  to  be  made,  the  British  Druids  succeeded 
not  only  in  establishing  a  perfect  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  but  in  drawing  towards 
themselves  the  respectful  attention  of  foreigners.  Even 
the  enlightened  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  so  profoundly 
skilled  in  magic,  that  the  Persians  themselves  might  be 
regarded  as  their  pupils,  while  in  the  language  of  the 
stars,  not  less  than  in  the  virtues  of  plants  and  herbs, 
they  are  represented  as  being  deeply  versed.  According 
to  their  own  statements,  as  these  are  displayed  in  the 
AVelsh  triads,  the  great  object  of  their  order  was  "  to 
reform  morals,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  encourage 
goodness ;"  and  the  following  lesson,  which  they  taught 
to  the  people,  was  unquestionably  calculated  to  promote 
that  end : — "  The  three  first  principles  of  wisdom  are, 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  fortitude  under  the  accidents  of  life." 
How  far  they  adopted  a  right  method  of  enforcing 
these  principles,  is  a  totally  different  question;  but 
that  their  lessons  were  received  by  ihe  people  at  large 
with  unquestioning  deference,  we  need  no  further 
proof  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans 
towards  them.  The  submission  of  south  Britain  was 
secured  at  last,  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Druids. 

open  to  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  no  temple ;  the  latter, 
rather  an    insti-ument    of   destruction,  than    an    object    ot 
.  worship 
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Such  were  the  Brilons,   who,  by  their  bravery  and 
perseverance,  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  first  and  most 
warlike  of  the  Caesars.     From  the  period  of  his  depar- 
ture, to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  they  retained,  during 
the  lapse  of  ninety-seven  years,  their  original  inde- 
pendence.    Augustus,  it  is  true,  thrice  announced  his 
intention  of  completing  the  conquests  which  his  kinsman 
had  begun,  but  found  himself,  on  each  occasion,  re- 
strained from  the  attempt,  by  the  more  urgent  aifairs 
of  the  continent ;   while  Tiberius,  professing  to  believe 
that  the  empire  was  already  too  extensive,  indulged  his 
own  indolence  by  remaining  at  home.     In  like  manner 
Caligula,  after  marching  an  army  to  the   coast,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  fair  proof  of  his  childish 
character,  returned  to  enjoy,  at  Rome,  the  honours  of 
an   empty  triumph.     On  the   accession  of  Claudius, 
however,    a    new   scene   opened    upon    the    devoted 
islanders.     Instigated   by  Beric,   a   British   chieftain, 
whom  domestic  feuds  had  expelled  from  his  native 
country,  the  emperor  commanded  Aulus  Plautius  to 
convey  four  legions  into  Britain,  who,  together  with 
Vespasian,  and  supported  by  the  emperor  in  person, 
expended  seven  years  in  reducing  the  natives  south- 
ward of  the  Thames.     Then  came  Ostorius  Scapula, 
by  whom  a  colony  was  established  at  Colchester,  and  a 
double  line  of  forts  erected  along  the  Avon  and  the 
Severn  :  measures,  which  at  once  reduced  the  conquered 
tribes  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  checked,  in 
some  degree,  the  inroads  of  such  a«  still  maintained 
their  liberty.     Yet  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  suc- 
cesses very  limited,  and  their  position,  with  reference 
to  the  natives  in  their  front,  far  from  secure.     The 
Silures   of  South  Wales,  under  their  valiant   prince 
Caractacus,  waged  an  incessant  war  with  the  intruders  ; 
of  which,  neither  frequent  defeats  nor  the  capture  of 
their  leader,  rendered  them  weary ;  indeed,  their  per- 
severance was   such,   that   neither   Ostorius,  nor  his 
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immediate  successors,  found  leisure,  during  several 
years,  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  measures  purely  of  defence. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  a  vigilant  but  harsh  commander, 
at  length  obtained  the  province.     He  saw,  or  fancied 
that  he  saw,  in  the  authority  of  the  Druids,  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Britons, 
and  eager  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  their  power, 
he  led  an  expedition  against  their  principal  establish- 
ment, in  the  island  of  Anglesea.     The  Britons  defended 
the  seat  of  their  ancient  superstition  with  desperate 
gallantry ;  the  women  mingling  in  the  ranks  of  war, 
and   exciting  their  husbands  to  acts  of  valour;  but 
neither  the  numbers  of  the  barbarians,  nor  the  wild 
incantations   of  their  priests,  proved  any  match   for 
Roman  discipline  and  skill.     Anglesea  was  reduced,  its 
sacred  oaks  cut  down,  and  the  Druids,  who  had  taken 
refuge   there,  consumed  in  the  fires  which  they  had 
lighted  for  the  purpose  of  immolating  the  invaders. 
Nevertheless,    Suetonius  was  not   permitted   to   turn 
his  important  victory  to  any  permanent  account.     In 
the  midst  of  his  successes  information  reached  him, 
that  the  country  in  his  rear  had  revolted,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  march  back  with  all  haste,  in  order  to 
meet  and  repress  the  movement. 

Returning  to  the  eastward,  Suetonius  soon  found 
that  he  had  received  no  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
condition  of  his  province.  An  act  of  cruel  wrong  done 
to  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  maddened  that  powerful 
nation  into  the  assumption  of  arms;  and  the  rest  of  the 
conquered  tribes  imitating  the  example,  the  whole 
province  was  speedily  in  a  flame.  Camalodunum,  or 
Colchester,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  colonies  on 
which  the  storm  fell.  A  temple  was  erected  there  to 
the  divinity  of  Claudius,  whom  a  legend  described  as 
the  conqueror  of  Britain ;  and  the  Britons,  naturally 
eager  to  destroy  this  monument  of  their  shame,  attacked 
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it  in  overwhelming  numbers.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Petilius,  a  Roman  general,  marched  with  the 
ninth  legion  to  the  assistance  of  the  colony.  The 
legion  was  annihilated,  the  town  carried  by  assault, 
and  the  garrison,  with  all  who  held  office  under  the 
intruders,  slaughtered  amidst  its  ruins. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Britons  marched 
upon  London,  which  was  even  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  important  as  a  Roman  colony.  It 
shared  the  fate  of  Colchester,  Suetonius  being  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  it,  with  all  who  chose  to 
follow  his  fortunes ;  after  which  St.  Alban  s,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  municipal  towns,  was  sacked 
and  burned.  Not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  are  stated  to 
have  perished  in  these  massacres.  But  the  vengeance 
of  the  Romans,  though  for  awhile  delayed,  overtook 
the  barbarians  at  last.  Having  assembled  about  ten 
thousand  men,  Suetonius  took  up  a  position,  which  the 
Britons,  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  attacked ; 
and  a  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men.  Such 
a  victory  could  not  but  prove  decisive  of  the  war. 
Boadicea,  refusing  to  survive  the  slaughter  of  her 
subjects,  put  herself  to  death,  and  the  yoke,  which  the 
Britons  had  endeavoured  to  cast  aside,  was  more 
securely  rivetted  than  before. 

Important  as  the  issue  of  this  battle  was,  it  did  not 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  authority  of  the  general,  for, 
being  suspected  of  excessive  severity,  which  drove  the 
people  into  rebellion,  he  was  almost  immediately 
recalled.  His  three  successors,  Turpilianus,  Trebellius, 
and  Bolanus,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  province  with 
great  mildness.  They  made  no  attempt  to  push  their 
conquests  beyond  the  limits  at  which  they  had  already 
attained,  but  laboured  by  a  mild  yet  equitable  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the 
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provincials  to  their  fate.    With  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian,   however,    to   the   imperial   throne,   a   new   era 
commenced.     Petilius  Cerealis,  to  whom  Britain  was 
assigned,  led  his  forces  against  the  Brigantes,  whom, 
after  a  struggle  of  five  years'  continuance,  he  subdued ; 
while  Julius  Paulinus,  his  successor,  was,  in  the  course 
of  three   years,    almost    equally  victorious   over   the 
Silures.     But  it  was  to  Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  that  Rome  owed 
her   most   extensive    and   permanent   conquests   over 
Britain.     That  illustrious  chief,   after  a  second  time 
reducing  Anglesea,  led  his  forces  towards  the  north ; 
and  overrunning  all  the  intermediate  country,  carried 
his  triumphant  eagles  towards  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains.     There  he  fought  a  great  battle,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Caledonian  prince, 
named  Galgacus ;  of  which  the  consequences  were  long 
felt,  in  the  absence  of  all  hostile  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  vanquished. 
j  a)  Great  as  his  renown  in  war  undoubtedly  was.  Agri- 
cola  deserves  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  as  much  on 
account    of  his  prudence  as  a  civil  governor,    as  in 
justice  to  his  merits  as  a  general.     Wherever  he  went, 
he  laboured  to  introduce  among  the  natives  a  taste  for 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life.     He  persuaded  the 
chiefs  to  abandon  their  haunts  amid  the  forests,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman  colonies. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  rude  mantle, 
and  to  assume  the  Roman  toga.     Houses,  baths,  and 
temples,  in  the  Roman  fashion,  were  built  for  them, 
and   their  children  were   carefully  instructed   in   the 
Roman   language,    and    Roman   manners.      By   these 
means,  not  less  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,    he 
broke  their  martial  spirit,  and  he  effectually  degraded 
them  ere  long  into  the  condition  of  servile  and  effemi- 
nate provincials.     Under  Agricola,  a  frontier  to  the 
Roman  empire  was  established,  by  the  erection  of  a 
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line  of  works  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth, 
while  the  districts  within  that  line  were  rendered 
secure,  by  the  establishment  of  camps  and  fortresses 
wherever  the  condition  of  the  tribes  seemed  to  require 
the  presence  of  any  armed  force  among  them.  !  Nor,  in 
enumerating  the  many  services  which  he  did  to  this 
country,  must  we  forget  to  mention  that  Agricola 
added  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  his  age, 
by  circumnavigating  the  island,  and  opening  a  commu- 
nication with  Ireland,  which  gave  such  consistency  and 
vigour  to  the  imperial  government,  that  it  continued, 
long  after  his  departure,  to  work  of  its  own  accord. 
I  f\  ]  Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Agricola,  in  the 
administration  of  British  affairs,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  at  large.  If  we  except  an  occasional  irruption 
of  the  northern  savages,  of  Avhich,  whatever  knowledge 
we  possess  is  derived  exclusively  from  medals,  the 
island  enjoyed  under  them  a  profound  repose ;  till  the 
decay  of  the  colossal  power,  of  which  it  constituted  a 
dependency,  placed  its  inhabitants  in  a  new  position, 
and  exjiosed  them  to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
AVlien,  therefore,  we  mention  that  for  a  brief  space  a 
Konian  town  was  established  at  Inverness,  that  beinjr 
difficult  of  situation,  it  was  abandoned,  and  a  second 
wall,  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  T}Tie, 
erected  under  Hadrian;  that  Lollius  Urbicus,  proprae- 
tor in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  raised  a  similar  fortifica- 
tion from  the  Frith  to  the  Clyde,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Antoninus's  wall ;  and  that  Severus,  after 
chastising  the  Caledonians,  erected  his  celebrated 
nimpart  near  to  that  of  Hadrian;  we  shall 'have  said 
all  that  the  nature  of  this  part  of  our  subject  seems  to 
demand.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we  pass  on 
to  other  matters,  that  some  account  should  be  given  of 
tlie  system  of  civil  and  military  government  under 
which  the  Roman  Britons  lived. 

When  the  conquest  of  the  country  reached  its  full 
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extent,  Britain  was  placed  under  the  general  control 
of  a  prefect,  with  whom  was  associated,  as  a  sort  of 
colleague  or  spy,  the  quajstor,  or  principal  officer  of 
finance.  The  island  was  not,  however,  given  up  to  the 
immediate  management  of  the  prefect ;  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  divided  into  six  lesser  departments,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  was  a  deputy-governor,  while 
these  departments  contained  within  themselves  thirty- 
three  civitates  or  townships.  As  a  measure  of  more 
precaution,  it  was  decreed  that  the  offices  of  prefect^ 
quoBsior^  and  vicarius  ox  propr eject ^  should  always  be 
held  by  foreigners;  who,  besides  receiving  their  com- 
missions from  the  emperor,  were  prohibited  from  inter- 
marrying with  native  Britons,  or  acquiring  among  them 
lands,  houses,  or  slaves.  The  civitates,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  municipal 
officers,  who  seem  to  have  been  almost  invariably 
Britons.  Great  care  was,  however,  taken  that  the 
officers  of  one  civitas  should  not  interfere  with  those 
of  another  ;  nor,  indeed,  exercise  any  authority  beyond 
the  bounds  of  what  may  be  termed  their  own  boroughs. 
The  law  which  these  officials  undertook  to  administer 
was  presumed  to  emanate  from  Rome,  though  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  much  more 
frequently  from  local  custom,  or  individual  caprice. 

While  the  quaestor  superintended  the  management 
of  the  revenue,  which  arose  from  imposts  on  various 
articles  of  trade,  and  a  poll-tax,  the  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  mines,  and  a  proportion  of  corn,  hay,  and 
cattle,  the  prefect  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
powers  of  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  Of  the  ordinary  amount  of  force  allotted 
for  the  military  occupation  of  Britain,  no  exact  compu- 
tation can  be  formed.  We  find  the  number  of  legions 
varying  at  different  epochs,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  island,  or  the  circumstances  of  other  provinces; 
but  whatever  its  strength  might  be,  gi-eat   care  was* 
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taken  to  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  army  all 
native-born  Britons.  The  policy  of  the  Romans, 
indeed,  was,  in  this  respect,  exceedingly  sound.  While 
they  filled  the  British  garrisons  with  cohorts,  com- 
posed of  Latins,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  they  enrolled 
corps  of  Britons  for  service  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  thus  establishing  at  all  points,  throughout  the 
compass  of  their  extensive  dominions,  an  armed  force 
which  had  with  the  inhabitants  no  feelings  in  com- 
mon. The  consequence  was,  that  though,  from  time 
to  time,  a  military  sedition  arose,  of  which  it  was  the 
object  to  advance  some  favourite  commander  to  the 
imperial  throne,  the  authority  of  Rome  itself  ran  little 
risk  of  being  disputed;  because  a  mercenary  army, 
composed  entirely  of  strangers,  experienced  no  induce- 
ment to  draw  the  sword  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
men  whom  they  regarded  as  their  vassals. 

I  have  spoken  of  civiiates  as  established  throughout 
the  six  provinces  of  Britain,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three,  where  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  magistrates,  and  being  governed  by  their 
own  customs.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  these  were 
not  all  possessed  of  the  same  rank,  nor  composed,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  of  the  same  materials.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  stood  the  colonies, — establishments  of 
veteran  legionaries,  whose  courage  and  faithful  services 
the  emperor  rewarded  by  allotting  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  land  which  they  had  conquered.*  These  amounted 
in  all  to  nine,  and  formed  each  of  them  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  parent  city;  the  same  customs 
prevailing  in  both,  the  same  laws  being  acknowledged, 
and  the  same  titles  conferred  on  the  magistrates  and 
rulers.  Next  in  point  of  rank,  though  in  some  respects 
on   a  footing  of  equality  as   to   privileges,  were    the 

•  The  colonists  held  their  lands  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure, 
that  is  to  say,  they  and  their  followej-s  were  bound  to  take 
up  arms  whenever  called  upon- 
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municipia    of  which  the  inhabitants,   besides   bein^ 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  imperial  statutes" 
enjoyed  aU  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  wirthe 
prerogative  of  enacting  laws  for  their  ow/'guidance 
They  were  never  more  than  two  in  number,  namely,' 
St.  Albans  and  York;  whereas,  of  to^vns,  towhich  waJ 
pnted  the  jus  Latii  or  Latin  right,  Britain  couM 
boast  of  ten.     The  inhabitants  of  Li  towns  elecS 
their  own  magistrates,  who  retained  office  for  a  year  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  they  were  entided'to 
daim  the  freedom  of  the  capital;   an  arrangemem 
which,  m  due  time,  secured  to  all  the  chief  men  that 
great  object  of  provincial  ambition.     The  remaining 
twelve  towns  were  termed   stipendiary,  and,  as  the 
name  denotes,  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  tribute^ 
but,  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  receivl 
ing  governors  of  prsetorial  nomination,  they  were,  by 
the  favour  of  Caracalla,  ultimately  relieved 

At  the  distance  of  so  many  ages,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  by  whom  the  light  of  Christianity  was  fi,S 
introduced  into  Britain.     The  writers  of  the  dark  a^es 
have  assigned  that  honour,  some  to  St.  Peter,  some  to 
&t.  l-aul,  and  others  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea;   but  the 
evidence  to  which  they  appeal  in  support  of  their  respec 
tive  statements  is  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the 
stateinents  themselves  appear  alike  unworthy  of  credit 
It  IS,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  foundations  of  the 
true  fiiith  were  laid  at  a  very  early  period  in  this  island. 
Its  proximity  to  Gaul,  indeed,  where  the  Gospel  was 
undoubtedly  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  the  presence 
,   ,*  ^yeign  army,  of  which  numbers  had  heard  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  their  own  land,  give  great 
weight  to  the  observations  of  Tertullian ;  from  whom 
we  learn,  that  before  the  close  of  the  second  century 
Uinstianity  was  professed,  not  only  within  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  but  in  countries  whither  the 
Koman  eagles  never  penetrated      This  account  is  ren- 
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dered  more  credible  by  the  unquestioned  state  of  the 
British  church,  towards  the  end  of  the  third,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries.  At  the  former  date, 
contemporary  writers  class  it,  on  all  occasions,  with  the 
churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul ;  while,  at  the  council  of 
Aries,  w^hich  was  held  a.d.  314,  we  find  that  three 
British  bishops  were  present ;  a  conclusive  proof  that 
then,  at  least,  a  regular  hierarchy  had  been  established 
in  the  island. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  political  state  of  Britain 
during  the  interval  which  occurred,  between  its  final 
subjugation  by  Agricola,  and  the  downfal  of  the 
Roman  power.  Among  its  haughty  masters,  seditions 
and  revolts,  from  time  to  time,  took  place,  and  Britain, 
in  the  progress  of  these,  had  more  than  once  the  honour 
of  giving  an  emperor  to  Rome ;  but  such  changes 
affected,  in  no  degree,  the  condition  of  the  natives,  who 
had  learned  to  wear  the  chain  by  which  they  were 
bound,  not  only  without  shame,  but  with  ostentation. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  conquerors  continued  to  defend 
them  from  the  Caledonians,  they  paid  to  the  existing 
authorities  an  unrepining  obedience  :  not  because  they 
entertained  for  them  any  feelings  of  affection,  but 
because  they  were  too  unwarlike  to  aim  at  an  inde- 
pendence, which  could  be  purchased  only  by  danger. 
But  these  days  of  effeminate  reliance  on  the  exertions 
of  others,  drew  gradually  to  a  close.  The  Romans, 
beset  on  all  htods  bv  fierce  and  barbarous  enemies, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  concentrate  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  and  Britain,  because  both  of 
its  remote  situation,  and  of  the  little  value  which 
was  attached  to  it,  was  among  the  first  of  the  distant 
provinces  which  they  judged  it  prudent  to  relinquish. 
Of  the  consequences  of  that  step,  as  it  affected  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  some  account  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter.    ' '  4  ^ 
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On  the  preceding  page  are  given  figures  of  some 
curious  ancient  British  antiquities  which  have  been 
discovered  in  modem  times. 


Fig.  1.  A  battle-axe,  which,  when  not  in  use,  was  slung  to  the 
girdle  by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  passed  through  the  ring. 
The  heads  of  these  axes  have  been  frequently  found:  they  are 
formed  of  a  mixed  metal,  compounded  of  copper  and  tin. 

Fig.  2.  A  golden  tiara,  or  ornament  for  the  head,  belonging  to 
the  chief  of  the  Druids. 

Fig.  3.  The  Liath  Meisiceth,  called  the  magical  stone  of  specu- 
lation. In  the  centre  is  a  lens  of  polished  rock-crystal:  this 
was  evidently  used  as  a  burning-glass,  when  the  priests  wished  it 
to  be  believed  that  they  brought  fire  from  heaven. 

Fig.  4.  A  braien  hdmet,  worn  by  a  horse-soldier. 

Fig,  5,  The  coman,  or  crescent,  a  sacred  symbol,  carried  by 
the  officiating  Droid  during  the  first  qoaitier  <^  the  moon,  which 
its  eresouit-like  form  represents. 

Kg.  6.  A  spear,  or  dart,  which  was  either  hurled  at  the  enemy 
and  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  or  used  in  doee 
quniters  as  a  swoid. 

KgiS*  7»  8.  Specimens  of  British  pottery  in  baked  day. 

AH  thes«  subjects  have  been  taken  from  autlientie 
sources;,,  and  form  an  interesting  accompaniment  to  the 
historical  text» 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE    BRITONS    DESERTED    BY    THE    ROMANS. — ESTABLISH 

INDEPENDENT     REPUBLICS. — MONARCHIES    ERECTED. 

INTESTINE    WARS. ARRIVAL    OP    THE    SAXOITS. THEIR 

CONQUESTS,   MANNERS,  RELIGION,    AND    CONVERSION    TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

[A.  D.  300  to  A.  D.  700.] 

For  the  space  of  something  more  than  seventy  years 
from  the  death  of  Severus,  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  Britain  by  the  ancient  annalists.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  tlutt  she  enjoyed,  during  that  interral,  an 
exemption  from  foreign  and  domestic  broils;  but, 
tOTfarda  the  close  of  the  third  century,  new  enemies 
began  to  assail  her,  who,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
events,  were  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  her 
histoiy.  We  allude  to  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  two 
barbarous  nations,  which,  possessing  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonesus,  swept  into  their  own  ports  the  commerce 
of  the  narrow  seas,  and  insulted,  by  predatory  expe- 
ditions, the  shores  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  To  oppose 
their  inroads  a  new  oflSce  was  created  by  the  emperors 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  under  the  title  of  Count  of 
the  Saxon  shore,  which  conferred  upon  its  possessor  the 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cornwall.  But 
though  wielded  by  more  than  one  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  the  power  thiis  created  was  not  found  adequate 
to  attain  its  object.  In  proportion  as  the  struggle  of 
parties  became  more  and  more  inveterate  within,  the 
barbarians  pressed  upon  the  limits  of  the  empire  with 
increasing  violence  from  without;  and  Britain,  like 
other  remote  provinces,  became,  on  all  her  frontiers, 
a  scene  of  constant  and  ferocious  warfare.     During 
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On  the  preceding  page  are  given  figures  of  some 
curious  ancient  British  antiquities  which  have  been 
discovered  in  modem  times. 

Fig.  1.  A  battle-axe,  which,  when  not  in  use,  was  slung  to  the 
girdle  by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  passed  through  lie  ring. 
The  heads  of  these  axes  have  been  frequently  found :  they  are 
formed  of  a  mixed  metal,  compounded  of  copper  and  tin. 

Fig.  2.  A  golden  tiara,  or  ornament  for  the  head,  belonging  to 
the  chief  of  the  Druids. 

Fig.  3.  The  Liath  Meisiceth,  called  the  magical  stone  of  specu- 
lation. In  the  centre  is  a  lens  of  polished  rock-crystal:  this 
was  evidently  used  as  a  buming-glass,  when  the  priests  wished  it 
to  be  believed  that  they  brought  fire  from  heaven. 

Fig.  4.  A  brazen  helmet,  worn  by  a  horse-soldier. 

Fig.  5.  The  coman,  or  crescent,  a  sacred  symbol,  carried  by 
the  officiating  Druid  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  which 
its  crescent-like  form  represents. 

Fig.  6.  A  spear,  or  dart,  which  was  either  hurled  at  the  enemy 
and  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  or  used  in  close 
quarters  as  a  sword. 

Figs.  7,  8.  Specimens  of  British  pottery  in  baked  clay. 

All  these  subjects  have  been  taken  from  authentic 
sources,  and  form  an  interesting  accompaniment  to  the 
historical  text. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE    BRITONS    DESERTED    BT    THE    R0MAX9. — ESTABLIfV 
INDEPEKDEKT     REPUBLICS. — MOXARCHIES    ERECTED.— > 

INTESTINE    WARS. ARRIVAL    OP    THE    SAXONS.— TRSm 

CONQUESTS,    MANNERS,  RELIGION,    AND   CONTEmsiOV    TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

[A.  D.  300  to  A.  D.  700.] 

For  the  space  of  something  more  than  icrenty  yeari 
from  the  death  of  Severus,  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  Britain  by  the  ancient  annalists.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  she  enjoyed,  during  that  intrrral,  •■ 
exemption  from  foreign  and  domestic  broils;  bat. 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  new  eneiiuet 
began  to  assail  her,  who,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
events,  were  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  her 
history.  We  allude  to  the  Franks  and  ^^xont,  twii 
barbarous  nations,  which,  possessing  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Cimbriaa 
Chersonesus,  swept  into  their  own  ports  the  coraroerce 
of  the  narrow  seas,  and  insulted,  by  predatory  expe- 
ditions, the  shores  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  To  oppoae 
their  inroads  a  new  office  was  created  by  the  gmpewi 
Dioclesian  and  JMaximian,  under  the  title  of  Coaal  af 
the  Saxon  shore,  which  conferred  upon  its  possessor  the 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces^  from  the  month 
of  the  Humber  to  the  extreme  point  of  Com  walL  Bat 
though  wielded  by  more  than  one  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  the  power  thus  created  was  not  found  adeqnata 
to  attain  its  object.  In  proportion  as  the  struggle  of 
parties  became  more  and  more  inreterate  within,  tha 
barbarians  pressed  upon  the  limits  of  the  empire  with 
increasing  violence  from  without ;  and  Britain,  like 
other  remote  provinces,  became,  on  all  her  firontien, 
a  scene  of  constant  and  ferocious  war£tfe.     Dvriaf 
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the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  Picts  and  Scots*  com- 
mitted grievous  ravages  on  the  north  and  west ;  which, 
though  repelled  by  Constantino  and  his  immediate 
successors,  were  renewed  in  the  times  of  Julian. 
Under  Valentinian  the  horrors  of  these  inroads  were 
increased  by  the  reappearance  of  the  Saxon  pirates ; 
who  spread  the  flame  of  devastation  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  threatened  with  destruction 
London  itself.  It  is  true  that  Theodosius  severely 
chastised  the  invaders,  and  that  Maximus,  usurper  as 
he  was,  taught  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  respect  him ; 
but  the  annihilation  of  his  legions  on  the  plains  of 
Pannonia  struck  a  blow  at  the  military  strength  of  the 
island,  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  From  the  year 
388,  indeed,  the  old  historians  tell  one  continued  tale 
of  slaughters,  burnings,  and  rapine,  which  the  Britons, 
despoiled  by  their  foreign  defenders,  were  wholly  imable 
to  restrain. 

Time  passed,  and  the  mighty  fabric  of  Roman  power, 
in  the  erection  of  which  so  many  ages  had  been 
expended,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  cohorts, 
which  had  hitherto  kept  Britain  under  control,  were 
recalled  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  and,  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  PoUentia,  gave  proof  that  neither  their 
discipline  nor  their  courage  were  diminished.  A 
portion  of  them,  moreover,  returned,  and  were  again 
successful  over  the  Picts ;  but  these  found  themselves, 
within  two  years,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  emperor,  between  whom  and  their  most  advanced 
stations  hordes  of  Germans  had  interposed.     Under 

•  Concerning  the  origin  of  these  tribes,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion ;  but  that  which  Dr.  Lingard  has  advanced 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  rational.  That  able,  though 
prejudiced,  historian,  considers  them  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Caledonians  and  Mseatse,  of  whom,  it  is  very  certain,  we  hear 
no  more,  after  the  Scots  and  Picts  occupy  the  island ;  though 
of  their  extermination  or  departure  from  the  country  no 
mention  is  made  by  any  chronicler. 
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these  circumstances  the  legionaries  set  up  an  emperor 
of  their  own,  under  whose  guidance  they  abandoned 
the  island;  and  clearing  Gaul  of  the  barbarian*, 
established,  for  a  brief  season,  his  authority  in  the  west. 
But  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Augustus,  is  in  no  wav 
connected  with  the  history  of  Britain  itself;  where 
events  were  hastening  forward,  which  years  of 
oppression  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
desire  and  to  expect. 

The  decaying  authority  of  the  emperors  had,  for  a 
long  while  back,  left  the  Britons  to  the  mercy  of  a 
succession  of  licentious  and  avaricious  deputies.     For 
awhile  the  people  submitted  unresistingly ;  but  when 
patience  proved  ineffectual  to  soften  the  hearts  of  these 
tyrants,  they  began,  at  last,  to  watch  an  opportunity  of 
casting  aside  the  yoke.     That  opportunity  presented 
itself  during  the  absence  of  Constantino  and  the  legions. 
The  people  now,  as  if  by  one  accord,  replaced  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  the   magistracy  of  the 
civitates,    deposed    the    governors   of  provinces,   and 
established  thirty  independent  republics  in  their  room. 
They  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  barbarians, 
whom    the    departure    of    the    Roman   soldiers    had' 
stimulated  to  fresh  acts  of  hostility,  and  defeating  them 
in  various  encounters,  drove  them  from  the  country. 
When  intelligence  of  these   proceedings  reached  the 
Emperor  Honorius  at  Ravenna,  he  expressed  neither 
sorrow  nor  indignation.     Feeling,  on  the  contrary,  that 
his  authority  over  Britain  had  ceased,  he  made  a  merit 
of  acceding  to  arrangements   which  he  possessed  no 
power  to  set  aside ;  and,  desiring  the  several  townships 
"  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,"  gave  a  sort  of 
equivocal  assent  to  the  new  order  of  things.     It  is 
certain  that  the  Romans  never  afterwards  attempted 
to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had  thus  suddenly 
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The  ablest  chronologists  have  fixed  the  year  410  as 
that  in  which  the  Romans  evacuated  Britain.     From 
that   date  up   to  495,   its  inhabitants  maintained  a 
feverish  independence.     The  republics,  however,  which 
at  first  sprang  up,  soon  degenerated  into  monarchies, 
and  an  excessive   jealousy  arising  among  them,  the 
flames  of  intestine   war  were  kindled  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.     To  add  to  the  misery 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  famine  and  pestilence  swept 
the  land,  carrying  oflF  multitudes  of  those  whom  the 
sword  had  spared ;  while  the  Scots  and  Picts,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  began  again,  with  destruc- 
tive fury,  to  renew  their  inroads.    "  The  country,"  says 
Gildas,  "  though  weak  against  its  foreign  enemies,  was 
brave  and  unconquerable  in  civil  warfare.     Kings  were 
appointed,  but  not  by  God;  they  who  were  more  cruel 
than  the  rest  attained  to  the  highest  dignities."     It  was 
under  these  afflicting  circumstances  that  certain  of  the 
maritime  states  applied  for  the  assistance  of  ^Etius,  the 
Roman  commander  in  Gaul.     But  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his   own  province,  from  the  successes  of 
Attila,  hindered  ^tius  from  listening  to  their  prayer ; 
and  they  became,  in  consequence,  a  prey,  first  to  the 
most  ambitious  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  ultimately 
to  a  band  of  foreign  rovers. 

The  wars  of  the  British  princes  appear  to  have  led, 
about  426,  to  the  establishment  of  a  federal  monarchy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Gwertheym,  or  Vortigem' 
a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  great  cruelty.  He 
had,  however,  a  formidable  rival  in  Ambrosius,  the 
son,  according  to  Nennius,  of  a  Roman  consul ;  while 
of  his  immediate  vassals,  very  many  paid  to  him  but  an 
unquiet  and  reluctant  obedience.  Various  battles  con- 
tmued,  accordingly,  to  be  fought ;  which,  though  they 
generally  ended  in  favour  of  the  usurper,  taught  him 
to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  native  militia  for  the 
defence  of  his  throne.     With  this  view  he  summoned, 
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in  449,  a  general  council  of  the  chiefs,  and  availing 
himself  of  a  report  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  Scots 
and  Picts  were  again  in  motion,  persuaded  them  to 
sanction  the  enrolment  under  his  banner  of  a  standing 
mercenary  army.  It  chanced  that  there  arrived,  not 
long  after  the  meeting  of  the  council,  three  Saxon 
cyules,  or  war-vessels,  on  the  coast,  on  board  of  which 
were  embarked  two  chiefs,  named  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
^vith  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  followers.  With  these 
Gwertheyrn,  by  consent  of  his  nobles,  contracted  an 
alliance,  and  receiving  them  into  his  pay,  gave  up 
to  them,  as  their  future  residence,  the  fertile  island  of 
Thanet.  They,  on  their  part,  undertook  to  support 
the  king's  authority  against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  give 
the  aid  of  their  practised  arms,  in  driving  the  Scots  and 
Picts  back  into  their  fastnesses. 

The  services  of  the  Saxons  were,  for  awhile,  emi- 
nently useful.  They  drove  back  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Wear,  in  Durham,  and  gained  so  completely  upon 
the  confidence  of  Gwerthejrm,  that  to  the  proposal  of 
bringing  reinforcements  from  Germany  no  opposition 
was  ofiered.  At  first  little  jealousy  seems  to  have  been 
excited,  for  the  recruits  to  the  foreign  army  came  in 
by  handfuls ;  but  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men  made  good  their  landing,  the  men  of 
Kent  caught  the  alarm.  It  was,  however,  now  too  late. 
The  Saxons  became,  day  by  day,  more  loud  in  their 
complaints,  that  the  subsidies,  which  had  been  promised, 
were  withheld;  while  the  Britons  began,  with  great 
justice,  to  surmise,  that  permanent  conquest,  not  a 
temporary  maintenance,  was  their  object. 

A  tradition  has  come  down  to  us,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, on  very  equivocal  authority,  that  Hengist  early 
won  the  support  of  Gwertheyrn,  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter  Rowena.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  laboured  to 
restrain  the  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  preserved 
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the  semblance  of  peace,  between  them  and  the  intruders, 
long  after  the  feeling  of  confidence  had  expired  on  both 
sides.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  whose  projects  were  now  matured,  invited  the 
principal  nobilitj  of  Britain  to  a  banquet.  The  Britons, 
with  unaccountable  rashness,  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  repairing,  without  weapons,  to  the  place  of  meeting^ 
were,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  put  to  death. 

This  atrocious  act,  so  far  from  breaking  the  spirit  of 
the  Britons,  roused  them  at  once  to  exertion.     They 
took  the  field,  headed  by  Gwertheyrn,  and,   engaging 
the  intruders  at  Ailesford,  obtained  some  revenge  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  ferocious  Horsa.     But  the  fortune  of 
war  was,  on  that  occasion,  against  them,  and  attributing 
this  circumstance,  probably  not  without  reason,  to  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  their  leader,  they  dethroned 
Gwertheyrn,  and  set  up  his  son,  Vortimer,  in  his  stead. 
Vortimer,  either  from   necessity,   or   as   a  matter  of 
prudence,  appears  to  have  protracted  the  war ;  at  least, 
we  read  of  no  other  engagement  taking  place  for  the 
space  of  two  years :  but  when  it  did  occur,  the  result 
proved  eminently  advantageous  to   the  natives,    who 
defeated  their  oppressors  with  great  slaughter.     The 
battle  of  Crayford  was  fought  in  the  year  457.     Ac- 
cording  to  Nennius,  it  ended  so  disastrously  for  Hengist, 
that  he  was  compelled   to  evacuate  the  country,  to 
which  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  Vortimer, 
in  465  *.     At  the  latter  period,  however,  we  find  him 
obtaining  a  great  victory  at  Stonar,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  originally  landed;  after  which,  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  native  chieftains  failed  to  dislodge  him. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Kent, 
which  he  transmitted,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  to  his 
posterity +  . 

•  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  town  of  Leyden  -was  founded 
by  Hengist,  in  the  interval  between  457  and  465. 
t  Too  much  has  been  said  of  the  extent  of  Hengist's  con- 


While  Hengist  was  thus  earning  a  principality  in 
Kent,  Ella,  another  Saxon  adventurer,  allured  by  the 
achievements  of  his  countrymen,  landed  with  three  sons, 
and  a  small  but  gallant  army,  on  the  shores  of  Sussex! 
Like  his  predecessor  in  conquest,  he  seems  to  have  been 
content  with  establishing  his  supremacy  over  a  moderate 
portion  of  country ;  at  least  we  do  not  hear  of  his 
penetrating  far  into  the  interior.     Nevertheless,  he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Chronicles,  as  superior,  in  490,  to  any 
Saxon  chief,  at  that  time   in  England;    a  tolerably 
conclusive  proof,  that  of  Hengist's  victories  and  excesses 
much  more  has  been  said  by  modern  writers  than  the 
truth  will  warrant.     The  fame  of  both  Hengist  and 
Ella  falls,  however,  into  insignificance,  before  that   of 
Cerdic,  who,  in  495,  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army.     This  chief,  concerning  the  exact  site 
of  whose  landing  much  doubt  prevails,  made  himself 
master,  by  degrees,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  Hampshire, 
and  of  Buckinghamshire ;  and  left  behind  a  son,  not 
less  fortunate  than  himself,  in  the  conquest  of  Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  and  Oxfordshire.     In  like  manner 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  became  the  scene  of  many 
battles,  which  ended,  in  530,  in  the  establishment  of 
Erkenwin  in  Essex ;  while  Uffa,  pushing  his  conquests 
beyond  that  frontier,  erected  a  kingdom  for  himself  out 
of  Norfolk,  Sufi'olk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  east  and  south  alone  that  the 
fierce  intruders  established  permanent  settlements.   Ida, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  Angles,  appearing  in  the  north, 
overran  all  the  country  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the 

quests,  and  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
were  achieved.  The  former  never  passed  the  limits  which 
we  have  assigned  to  them ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  may  sufiice  to 
state,  that  in  spite  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  wars,  the 
Britons  were,  at  that  period,  in  a  condition  to  despatch  12,000 
men  into  Gaul,  then  struggling  for  independence  ap;aiust  the 
Visigoths. 
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Tees,  while  the  districts  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humber  became  the  prey  of  Seomil,  and  his  son,  Lilla. 
Last  of  all,  a  band  of  adventurers,  following  Cridda,  as 
their  general,  crossed  the  Humber,  and,  after  clearing 
the  coasts  of  the  Britons,  pushed  their  conquests  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  island.  These  were,  in  general, 
called  Mercians,  perhaps  from  the  marshy  district  in 
which  they  first  settled ;  though  some  took  the  name  of 
Middle  Angles,  as  indicating  both  their  original  settle- 
ments, and  the  central  position  of  the  country  which 
they  had  overrun.  ^  i,  ^ 

From  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist  to  the  last  successes 
of  Cridda,  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  intervened.  During  the  whole  of  that  interval, 
the  Britons  had  displayed  both  courage  and  perse- 
verance in  the  defence  of  their  liberties ;  but  among 
the  chieftains  and  petty  princes  no  unanimity  existed, 
and,  like  their  forefathers,  when  assailed  by  the  Romans, 
they  were  defeated  in  detail.  Neither  the  gallantry  of 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  in  Kent,  nor  the  heroism  of 
Natanleod,  in  Hampshire,  availed  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  poured  in  upon  their  respective  dominions ;  while 
Urien,  in  the  north,  after  a  long,  and  sometimes  a 
doubtful  struggle  with  Ida,  perished,  not  by  the  swords 
of  the  Saxons,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a  confederate. 
One  warrior,  indeed,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  songs 
of  the  bards,  had  wellnigh  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
conquest :  we  allude  to  Arthur,  of  whom  the  tradition 
still  remains,  that  he  defeated  the  barbarians  in  twelve 
successive  battles.  But  even  Arthur,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  five-and-twenty  years,  fell  by  the  hand  of  a 
kinsman,  and  his  distracted  country  became  more  than 
ever  a  prey  to  its  fierce  invaders.  The  result  may  be 
stated  in  few  words.  Driven  from  the  more  open  and 
fertile  districts,  such  of  the  Britons  as  preferred  inde- 
pendence to  slavery,  took  refuge  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Strathclwyde ;    or  passed   over  to 
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Armorica,  where  they  established  themselves  along  the 
sea-coasts,  and  gave  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  of 
which  they  soon  effected  the  conquest,  the  general 
name  of  Britanv. 

The  Anglo-Saxons    (for  under  that  common  head 
Angles  and  Picts,   as  well  as  Saxons,  came  in  due 
time  to  be  classed,)  were  thus  left  masters  of  the  whole 
of  the  British  low  countries,  from  the  coast  of  Devon, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  on  the 
other.     The  immediate  effect  of  these  victories  was  to 
re-introduce  a  state  of  barbarism  scarcely  less  degrading 
than  that  which  is  described  by  the  classic  vrriters. 
For  awhile,  indeed,  their  object  seemed  to  be  rather 
to  lay  waste  than  to  conquer,  for  wherever  they  went, 
towns  and  villages  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and 
their  inhabitants  slaughtered.     But  the  work  of  devas- 
tation was  at  last  checked  by  views  of  personal  interest. 
The  dwellings  of  the  Britons  were  needed  for  the  use 
of  the  victors,  and  the  lives  of  the  o^vners  were  spared, 
in  order  that,  by  their  labour,  the  soil  might  be  culti- 
vated.     Hence   it   came   about,   that  as  the    Saxons 
extended  their  conquests  more  widely,  the  buildings 
were  permitted  to  stand ;  while  all  captives,  whether 
taken  in  battle,  or  found  secreted  in  the  woods,  were, 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  divided, 
together  with  the  land,  among  the  principal  warriors. 
These  became  immediately  the  property  of  their  lord, 
subject  to  his  caprice,  and  transferable  at  his  pleasure  ; 
and  that  the  same  fate  attended  their  descendants  down 
to   the    eleventh   century,    the   authentic    records    of 
Doomsday  Book  assure  us. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  a  new  and  barbarous 
people  supplanted,  in  a  large  portion  of  England,  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  such  the  consequences,  as  far 
as  the  ancient  race  were  affected,  of  this  remarkable 
revolution.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  sovereign- 
ties established  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  we  find  that 
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they  varied  at  difiFerent  periods ;  each  leader  of  a  fresh 
horde  erecting  his  conquests  into  a  kingdom,  so  soon  as 
he  had  carried  them  to  the  utmost  limits  which  circum- 
stances  would   allow.      Thus,   in   the   eariy  part   of 
Hengist's  career,  there  existed  but  one  Saxon  princi- 
pality, that  of  Kent ;  to  which,  in  500,  w^as  added  a 
second  by  Ella,  in  Sussex.     Cerdic,  by  the  erection  of 
Wessex  in  519,  converted  the  duarchy  into  a  triarchy; 
the  reduction  of  east  Anglia  rendered  it  a  tetrarchy ; 
and  by  that  of  Essex,  it  became  a  pentarchy.     So  also 
the  successes  of  Ida,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Angles 
in  Bemicia,  carried  on  the  number  to  a  hexarchy; 
which,  in  560,  by  the  exploits  of  the  northern  Ella 
beyond  the  Tees,  became  a  heptarchy ;  while  the  march 
of  a  portion  of  the  Angles  across  the  Humber,  in  586, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  pre- 
sents us  with  an  octarchy.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
imagined  that,  among  these   eight   petty  sovereigns, 
there  existed,  even  from  the  first,  a  perfect  equality  of 
rank,  and  perhaps  of  authority.     One,  on  the  contrary, 
there  always  w^as,  who,  with  the  title  of  Britwalda, 
(Wielder  of  Britain,)  appears  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  rest  as  in  some  sort  their  chief;  but 
whose  office,  as  it  was  not  hereditary,  carried  with  it 
few  privileges,  and  was  continually  liable  to  be  taken 
away  by  those  who  gave  it.     Still,  the  possession  of 
this  empty  honour  seems  to  have  early  given  rise  to 
divisions  and  strifes  among  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of 
England;    at  least  the   first  intestine   war  of  w^hich 
chroniclers  speak,  is  by  them  attributed  to  the  desire 
of  one  prince  to  deprive  another  of  this  envied  dignity. 
Ethelbert,  the  fourth  king  of  Kent,  having  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  office  of  Britwalda  belonged  of  right 
to  the  representative  of  Hengist,  led  an  army  against 
C/cawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  by  whom  it  was  actually 
held,  and  sustained,  at  Wimbledon,   a  severe  defeat, 
from  w^hich  he  with  difficulty  escaped  alive. 
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From  this  period,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  detail  of  barbarous  w^ars, 
and  fearful   cruelties.     Victorious  over  their  ancient 
enemies,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other, 
and  committed  upon  their  countrymen  and  kin,  without 
compunction,   atrocities  similar  to  those   with   which 
they  had  formerly  visited  the  Britons.     The  result  of 
these  struggles  was  to  throw,  sometimes  into  the  hands 
of  one,  sometimes  into  those  of  another,  an  insecure 
superiority.     Ceawlin,  for  example,  besides  formally 
annexing  Sussex  to  his  own  dominions,  retained  the 
office  of  Britwalda  till  the  year  591 ,  when  a  powerful 
confederacy  was  entered  into  against  him,  and  he  lost 
both  his  dignity  and  his  life.     Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
his  former  rival,  now  became  Britwalda,  of  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  till  his  death ;  but  to  his  son, 
Eadbald,  a  youth  of  violent  passions,  similar  honours 
were  not  paid;  for  the  office  was,  in  616,  assumed  first 
by  Eedwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  afterwards  by 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria.     Not  even  by  Edwin, 
however,  though  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  early 
monarchs,   was  it  transmitted  as  an   hereditary  pos- 
session to  his  children.     On  the  contrary,  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  itself,  which,  under  him,  included  both 
Bemicia  and  Deira,  suffered,  at  his  demise,  a  partition ; 
and  was  restored  to  its  integrity,  only  after  a  bloody 
war,  by  Osw^ald,  the  son  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had 
dethroned.     But  it  is  needless  to  continue  a  narrative 
of   events,    which,  besides   being  involved  in   great 
obscurity,  could  not,  if  detailed  at  length,  convey  either 
instruction  or  amusement  to  the  reader.     It  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose  if  we  give  an  account  of  the  only 
occurrence  upon  which,  throughout  three  centuries  of 
crime  and  misery,  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  desires 
to  rest. 

We  have,  as  vet.  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  the 
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peculiar  customs  of  that  people,  before  wnose  victorious 
armies  the  Britons  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  limits  of  this  history  are  not,  indeed,  such 
as  to  permit  my  entering  very  deeply  into  these  matters; 
but,  as  a  right  understanding  of  much  that  is  to  follow 
can  scarcely  be  attained  by  such  as  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  endeavour,  in  few 
words,  to  give  of  them  at  least  a  general  outline.  The 
young  reader  may  therefore  be  informed,  that  the 
Saxons  were  robust  in  their  make,  tall,  at  least  as 
compared  with  the  Romans,  possessed  of  fair  com- 
plexions, blue  eyes,  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  light  or 
sandy  hair.  They  were  distinguished,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  for  indomitable  courage  and  great  ferocity.  In 
their  social  state  they  acknowledged  four  ranks  or 
classes  of  men,  among  whom  intermarriages  rarely, 
if  ever,  occurred ;  namely,  their  nobles,  their  freemen, 
their  freedmen,  and  their  slaves.  They  were  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  wives,  and 
punished  such  as  polluted  it  with  the  greatest 
severity.  In  ordinary  times  they  acknowledged  no 
single  chief,  but  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy; 
from  among  the  members  of  which,  in  the  event  of 
war,  they  chose  a  king.  But  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  lasted  only  while  hostilities  continued:  at 
their  close,  he  returned  to  his  original  station  among 
the  nobles.  ^'^ 

The  Saxons,  like  another  race,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  by-and-by  to  speak,  delighted  in  the 
perpetration  of  cruelties,  and  were  themselves  regardless 
of  danger.  They  carried  on  their  predatory  warfare 
chiefly  by  sea ;  launching  their  vessels  most  cheerfully 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  wildest  storms,  because 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  their  intended  victims 
would,  at  such  moments,  be  least  prepared  to  escape 
or  to  resist  {hem.  When  the  first  of  these  bands 
arrived  in  England,  they  came  under  the  guidance  of 
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two  nobles,  wliom  they  had  themselves  elected  as  leaders 
in  a  piratical  expedition ;  and  whom  they  continued 
to  obey,  only  because  the  war,  in  which  they  became 
engaged,  lasted  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who  began 
It.     It  was  this  circumstance,  indeed,  and  this  only 
which  secured  to  the  several  chiefs,  by  whom  Britain 
was   invaded,    the  prolonged  authority   which    they 
respectively  exercised;    and  enabled   them   so  far  to 
innovate   upon   the   customs  of  their   country   as  to 
establish  in  each  of  their  families  a  sort  of  hereditary 
monarchy.     As  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  elect  their 
king  was  never  formally  laid  aside.     On  the  contrary, 
though  the  line  of  succession  might  be,  for  the  most 
part,  preserved,  the  circumstance  was  owing  rather  to 
a  conviction  of  its  convenience,  than  to  any  belief  in 
the  indefeasible  right  of  one  man  to  exercise  authority 
over  others,  by  virtue  of  his  lineage. 

The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  imported 
It  into  Bntain,  was  a  wild  and  hideous  polytheism 
which  demanded  from  its  votaries,  among  other  rites 
the  occasional  offering  up  of  human  victims.     Of  some 
of  their  gods  we  retain  a  remembrance  in  the  names 
which  still  attach  to  the  days   of  the  week.     They 
worshipped  the  Sun,  thence  our  Sunday ;  the  Moon 
thence  our  Monday;   Tiw,  thence  Tuesday;  Woden' 
thence  Wednesday;  Thurse,  thence  Thursday;   Friga! 
thence  Friday ;  and  Sateme,  whence  Saturday.     They 
had,   moreover,  two  goddesses;    namely,   Rheda,   to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  March,  and  Eostre, 
whose  festival  was  celebrated,  like  our  Easter,  in  April! 
All  these  were  common  to  the  various  Saxon  tribes  • 
as  were  also  Faul,  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  Elf,  a  female' 
JUid  a  benignant  deity.     But  there  were  others,  pecuW 
to  certain  clans,  such  as  Hertha,  or  mother  earth,  who 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  only  by  the  Angles 
Tacitus  describes  the  temple  of  this  deity  as  situated 
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in  a  grove ;  whence  she  was  removed  once  a  year  in  a 
vehicle,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  carried  by  cows, 
with  great  ceremony,  from  place  to  place.  So  long  as 
the  procession  lasted,  wars  and  commotions  were 
forgotten :  at  its  conclusion,  she  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  servants,  who  washed  her,  her  vehicle,  and  the 
sacred  garment,  in  a  lake  which  none  but  the  priests 
were  permitted  to  visit.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  goddess  about  to  withdraw  again 
into  her  temple,  the  priests  took  care  to  ensure  the 
silence  of  their  officials  touching  what  they  had  seen, 
by  casting  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  deep 
water. 

Of  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Saxons,  in  the 
celebration  of  their  worship,  we  know  but  little.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  consisted  of  periodical  oblations; 
at  least  we  find  that,  in  February,  they  ofiered  cakes  to 
their  go  ds,  and,  in  November,  dried  or  salted  meats. 
September  also  appears,  from  its  name,  Halig  monath, 
or  holy  month,  to  have  been  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses ;  as  was  Christmas-day,  when  the  year  was  sup- 
posed to  begin,  and  they  celebrated  the  Geol  or  Jule 
with  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  conviviality.  But  the 
Saxons  had  many  other  objects  of  worship,  and,  of 
course,  modes  of  adoration,  than  these.  Almost  every 
temple,  indeed,  had  its  own  idol,  and  every  idol  had  his 
o^vn  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Among  these,  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  was  Irminsula, — the  figure 
of  an  armed  warrior,  holding  in  its  right-hand  a 
banner,  on  which  a  red  rose  was  conspicuous,  while  its 
left  presented  a  balance.  The  helmet  of  this  image^ 
was  surmounted  with  a  cock,  as  a  crest ;  on  its  breast 
was  engraved  a  bear ;  and  the  shield,  depending  from  Q 
its  shoulders,  exhibited  a  lion  in  a  field  full  of  flowers  \ 
That  idol  the  priests  carried  with  them  into  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  they  sacrificed  before  it,  when  the  combat 
came  to  an  end,  both  the  prisoners  taken  from  the    / 
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enemy,  and  the  cowards  who  had  deserted  their 
standards*. 

Like  other  heathen  nations,  the  Saxons  were  great 
seekers  after  omens,  and  firm  believers  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  Magic  they  aifected  to  cultivate,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  foretelling  events  to  come,  by  con- 
sulting the  stars.  To  this  they  had  recourse,  in  an 
especial  manner,  during  war ;  though  a  more  frequent 
mode  of  determining  how  a  battle  might  be  expected 
to  end  was,  by  opposing  a  captive  in  single  fight  against 
on^  of  their  own  warriors.  If  the  captive  perished, 
then  they  engaged  with  a  certainty  of  success ;  if  theii 
own  champion  fell,  their  courage  fell  with  him.  Even 
the  sinister  prediction  of  fate,  however,  was  incapable 
of  restraining  them  from  the  battle ;  though,  like  other 
prophetic  declarations,  it  may  have  sometimes  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  its  own  accomplishment. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  reckoned  time  by  nights  instead 
of  days,  and  by  vrinters  instead  of  years.  Their  months 
were  all  lunar ;  while  their  years,  which  began,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  at  Christmas,  they  divided  into  two 
seasons  only,  summer  and  winter ;  of  these,  the  latter, 
commencing  in  October,  included  six  of  the  months 
throughout  which  the  days  are  shortest;  the  remainder 
were  all  included  under  the  head  of  summer  months. 

Whether  the  Saxons  brought  with  them,  into 
England,  any  books,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
is  extremely  doubtful.  The  oldest  of  the  manuscripts 
which  have  been  preserved,  is  written  in  the  Roman 
character,  and  bears  date  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity ;  yet  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  lead  to  something  like  a  belief,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  first  which  had  obtained  circulation  among 
themselves.     The  old  language  of  the  Saxons  contains 

•  The  seat  of  this  idol  was  at  Eresberg,  on  the  Danube. 
In  Britain,  as  in  aU  other  places,  they  could  exhibit  only 
pictures,  or  representations* 
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words  significative  both  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
a  volume  after  it  has  been  compiled.  From  the  former, 
indeed,  gwritan  or  awritan^  we  derive  our  term  to 
write^  and  from  the  latter,  hoc  or  iog,  the  term  book; 
while  the  two  letters,  th  and  w,  which  occur  in  the 
manuscripts  already  alluded  to,  are  clearly  not  Roman. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  they  did  carry 
with  them,  from  Germany,  both  written  records,  and  a 
character  of  their  own;  and  that  the  latter  was  Runic. 

In  this  state  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  lived, — the  slaves 
of  a  debasing  superstition,  and  of  all  the  evil  passions 
which  such  a  superstition  is  calculated  to  excite,— 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  may  be 
most  distinctly  traced.  Gregory,  siimamed  the  Great, 
whose  commiseration  for  their  benighted  state  had  been 
excited  while  he  yet  filled  a  private  station,  no  sooner 
found  himself  seated  in  the  Papal  chair,  than  he  deter- 
mined to  send  missionaries  among  them,  and  to  attempt 
their  conversion.  To  discharge  a  duty,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances arduous,  but,  considering  the  ferocity  of  the 
Angles,  beset,  in  this  case,  by  more  than  common  diffi- 
culties, he  made  choice  of  a  Roman  monk,  named  Augus- 
tine, whom  he  commanded,  with  forty  companions,  to 
carry  over  into  England  the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation. 
Augustine,  though  at  first  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
charge,  was  prevailed  upon,  in  the  end,  to  brave  all  dan- 
gers. He  embarked  for  his  spiritual  province,  which  he 
reached,  in  safety,  some  time  in  the  year  597;  and, 
under  circumstances  more  auspicious  than  he  had  rea- 
son to  anticipate,  immediately  began  his  labours. 

The  sceptre  of  Kent,  into  which  the  pious  fraternity 
had  entered,  was  swayed  at  this  time  by  king  Ethelbert, 
the  same  who  disputed  with  the  king  of  Wessex  the 
right  to  be  treated  as  Britwalda,  and,  though  thwarted 
m  early  youth,  eventually  gained  his  end.  This  prince, 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris, 
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was  prepared  to  treat  the  missionaries  at  least  with 
respect ;  for  his  wife  had  not  only  been  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  continued  to  profess 
the  faith,  and  to  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Christian  church.     There  was,  moreover,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  of  his  kingdom,  to 
whom  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  was  not  imknown. 
Though  reduced  to  bondage,  such  of  the  Britons  as 
still  lingered  about  their  ancient  homes  were,  there  is 
good  ground  to  suppose,  for  the  most  part  believers ; 
whose  modes  of  acting,  if  they  failed  to  bring  over  their 
masters  to  the  new  faith,  had,  at  all  events,  made  its 
claims  to  public  notice  generally  known.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  position  of  Augustine  proved  to  be 
much  more  advantageous  than  he  had  a  right  to  anti- 
cipate.    The  king,  it  is  true,  received  him  at  first  with 
caution,  making  choice  of  a  seat  under  an  oak,  in  the 
open  air,  as  their  place  of  meeting;  and  taking  all  such 
additional  precautions  as  his  priests  pointed  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  the  spells  and  incantations 
of  the  strangers.     But  whatever  might  then  be  wanting, 
on  the  part  of  Ethelbert,  the  zeal  of  queen  Bertha 
more  than  made  good.     The  missionaries  were  com- 
fortably lodged  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin's.    Free 
scope  was  given  to  them  for  preaching  every  where  the 
doctrine   of  Salvation;  and  they  had,   ere  long,  the 
happiness  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  sovereign  himself.     It  needed  no 
more  than  this  happy  occurrence  to  render  their  future 
labours  comparatively  light.     The  nobles,  and  people 
at  large,  made  haste  to  follow  the  example   of  the 
monarch,  insomuch  that  Kent  became,  ere  long,  in 
profession,  if  not  in  reality,  a  Christian  nation. 

From  Kent  the  religion  of  Christ  soon  made  its  way 
to  Essex,  of  which  Sebert,  the  nephew  of  Ethelbert, 
was  then  king.  Like  his  royal  relative,  Sebert  received 
it  with  gladness,    becoming  himself  a  convert,  and 
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encouraging  his  subjects  in  like  manner  to  believe.  It 
is  true  that,  on  the  demise  of  these  two  princes, 
paganism  again  asserted  its  superiority,  and  that 
Augustine  himself  considerably  impeded  the  triumph 
of  Divine  truth,  by  engaging  in  fierce  and  useless  con- 
troversy with  the  British  clergy.  But  neither  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  the  missionary,  nor  the  apostacy  of 
his  first  disciples,  sufficed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
great  work.  In  626,  Edwin,  with  the  aid  of  his 
council,  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Nor- 
thumbria.  It  was  abjured,  to  be  sure,  soon  after- 
wards, by  certain  turbulent  princes,  who  slew  Edwin 
in  battle,  and  dismembered  his  sovereignty.  But 
Oswald,  after  restoring  the  crown  to  its  former  influ- 
ence, called  in  the  aid  of  a  bishop  from  Icolmkill,  and, 
in  634,  again  reared  the  cross  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry. 
From  that  period  the  true  faith  made  steady  progress 
towards  universal  supremacy  throughout  the  island: 
encumbered  it  was  with  many  superstitious  observances, 
and  rendered,  by  the  agents  of  the  Eoman  pontifl^,  an 
instrument  of  advancing  his  power;  but  the  effect  which 
it  produced  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people, 
is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  marvellous.  Long 
before  the  dissolution  of  what  has  been  erroneously 
denominated  the  heptarchy,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
plains,  not  less  than  the  Britons  among  the  hills,  were 
almost  i^T^'versally  believers  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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THE  SAXONS  WAR  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER. — THE  KINGDOMS 
UWIT ED.— SAXON  MONARCHS. — RISE  OF  THE  BENEDIC- 
TINE ORDER  OF  MONKS. — THE  NORTHMEN. — DANISH 
MONARCHS. — EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. — HAROLD. — END 
OF    THE   SAXON    MONARCHY. 

[A.  D.  700  to  A.  D.  1066.] 

I  STATED,  some  time  ago,  that  the  Saxons  had  no 
sooner  triumphed  over  the  ancient  Britons,  than  the 
several  communities  into  which  they  were  distributed 
began  to  turn  their  arms  one  against  another.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  unnatural  warfare  was  to 
create  continual  changes  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  island.  In  the  year  700,  for  example,  we  find 
that  Britain  was  divided  into  seventeen  principalities; 
of  which  seven  were  governed  by  Saxon  princes,  and 
ten  by  chiefs  of  Celtic  lineage.  In  800,  the  heptarchy 
(as  the  Saxon  portion  of  the  country  may  be  termed) 
had  virtually  merged  in  a  triarchy.  Kent,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia,  were  all  swallowed  up  in  Mercia ;  Nor- 
thumbria  had  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia ;  while  Wessex  had  annexed  to  itself  Sussex 
with  all  its  dependencies.  It  was  in  this  juncture  that 
Egbert,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Cerdic,  returned 
from  an  honourable  exile  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
to  mount  the  throne  of  Wessex.  Trained  in  the  school 
of  the  greatest  warrior  and  monarch  of  his  day,  Egbert 
soon  began  to  aspire  at  more  extensive  dominion ;  and 
was  restrained  from  assailing  the  independence  of  his 
neighbours,  only  by  the  respect  in  which  he  held  the 
talents  of  Kenwulf,  king  of  Mercia.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  for  a  time,  with  pushing  successful 
expeditions    against    the  Britons  of  Devonshire   and 
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Cora  wall ;  and  goveraed,  both  with  vigour  and  equity, 
the  subjects  committed  to  his  care. 

Egbert  had  swayed    the  sceptre  of  Wessex  about 
nineteen  years,  when  Kenwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  died ; 
leaving  an  infant  son  heir  to  the  crown,  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  marriageable  daughters.     The  eldest  of 
these,  an  ambitious  princess,  caused  her  brother  to  be 
secretly  put  to  death,  with  the  design  of  securing  to 
herself  the  permanent  possession  of  the  throne.     But 
the  foul  deed,  instead  of  answering  the  expectations  of 
the  perpetrator,  served  only  to  bring  upon  Mercia  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  at  the  close  of  which,  the 
kingdom  stood  exposed,  in  its  weakness,  to  the  machina- 
tions of  a  powerful  neighbour.     Beornulf,  who,  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  had  ascended  the  throne,  committed, 
however,  the  gross  error  of  wantonly  provoking  the 
hostility  of  Egbert.     The  armies  met  at  Wilton,  when 
a  fierce  battle  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  total  rout 
of  Beoraulf ;  and  led,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Kent  and  Essex  from  Mercia,  and  their 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.    Nor  did  Egbert 
cease,  from  that  time  forth,  to  carry  forward,  with  steady 
perseverance,  his  schemes  of  universal  dominion.     He 
fomented  a  quarrel,  which  soon  broke   out  between 
Mercia  and  East  Anglia;  and  holding  himself  aloof 
till  the  strength  of  the  former  state  was  broken,  he  then 
invaded  it  in  force,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection.     East 
Anglia  was  next  attacked  with  similar  good  fortune ; 
after  which,  he  turned  his    victorious    arms    against 
Northumbria.     But  the  king  of  that  country,  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  resist  the  storm,  made  haste,  by  a 
proflPered  submission,  to  avert  it ;  upon  which  Egbert 
marched    against   the    Britons  of   Denbighshire    and 
Anglesea,  and  subdued  them.     Thus,  at  the  close  of 
three   centuries  of  disquiet,  the  whole  of    England, 
properly  so  called,  together  with  portions  of  Wales, 
and  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  became  obedient  to 
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one  sovereign ;  under  whom  the  lesser  kings,  as  they 
continued  still  to  be  termed,  acted  the  part  of  deputies, 
or  rulers  of  provinces. 

Egbert  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  com- 
bined courage  and  prudence,  when  a  new  enemy  began 
to  molest  him  ;  from  whom,  indeed,  so  early  as  787,  the 
people  of  Holy  Island,  in  Northumbria,  had  sufiered 
invasion.  The  enemy  in  question  came  from  the  most 
northerly  shores  of  Europe ;  and,  except  that  they  far 
surpassed  them  in  brutality,  bore  no  trivial  resemblance, 
in  their  general  usages  and  habits,  to  the  Saxon  con- 
querors of  England.  Of  the  circumstances  which 
impelled  them  to  a  life  of  wandering  and  plunder,  a 
few  words  will  sufiice  to  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate 
idea. 

The  countries,  now  recognised  as  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  were,  in  early  times,  divided  into  numerous 
principalities,  termed  Fylki;  each  of  which  is  described, 
by  an  Icelandic  chronicler,  as  capable  of  equipping  for 
sea  twelve  ships,  and  manning  them  respectively  with 
sixty  or  seventy  warriors.  The  governments  of  these 
Fylki  were  universally  regal;  but  the  peculiar  institution 
which  distinguished  them  from  other  societies,  was  a 
strange  law  of  succession,  which,  cutting  oflP  from  the 
younger  sons  all  share  in  their  father  s  patrimony, 
compelled  them  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  a  life  of 
piracy.  As  soon  as  the  royal  youths  attained  to  a 
fitting  age,  they  were  supplied,  by  their  fathers  or 
brothers,  with  arms  and  ships ;  and,  assembling  what 
followers  they  could,  went  forth  to  seek  adventures, 
and  to  collect  booty  from  every  point  to  which  the  winds 
and  waves  might  carry  them. 

Than  these  pirates  by  profession,  who  took  to  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  Vinkingr,  or  Sea-kings,  Europe 
has  never  produced  a  race  of  men  more  stained  with  the 
crimes  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  Not  content,  like  the 
generality  of  savage  warriors,  to  slay,  without  remorse. 
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all  by  whom  they  were  opposed  in  battle,  the  Sea- 
kings  appeared  to  delight  in  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
torture ;  razing  to  the  ground  every  town  of  which  they 
obtained  possession,  and  slaughtering  men,  women,  and 
children,  indiscriminately  upon  its  ashes.  For  awhile, 
indeed,  their  operations  extended  not  beyond  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic;  but  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  was  invaded,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  including  especially  England 
and  the  coasts  of  France,  became,  from  that  time  forth, 
the  scene  of  their  destructive  inroads.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  landing  eff*ected  by  them,  in  Holy  Island,  so  early 
as  787.  In  794,  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
suflered  a  similar  visitation,  as  did  Northumberland  in 
the  year  following ;  after  which  they  returned  periodi- 
cally, and,  on  each  occasion,  with  increased  numbers. 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  Egbert  survived,  their  suc- 
cesses were  both  trifling  in  amount,  and  purchased  at  a 
dear  rate.  On  one  occasion,  he  encountered  a  large 
body  of  them  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  and,  after 
a  sharp  conflict,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
A  second  victory,  at  Hingesdown,  in  Devon,  proved 
still  more  decisive  ;  while,  in  other  counties  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  lesser  bodies,  a  vigilant  watch 
was  maintained  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pirates  were 
driven  back.  But  in  836,  Egbert  died ;  and  the  sceptre 
of  England  passed  into  hands  which  were  altogether 
incapable  of  wielding  it. 

The  successor  of  Egbert  was  Ethelwulf,  a  man  edu- 
cated in  the  retirement  of  a  monastery,  and  endowed, 
by  nature,  mth  few  of  those  talents  which  the  exigences 
of  the  times  required.  He  made  but  feeble  head  against 
the  Northmen,  whose  marked  successes  in  France 
induced  them  to  push,  with  increased  vigour,  their 
operations  against  England ;  while  his  domestic  policy 
proved  so  imbecile,  that  his  son  Ethelbald  was  enabled 
to  wrest  from  him  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
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western  counties.  Neither  his  reign,,  therefore,  nor 
that  of  Ethelbald,  to  whom  he  bequeathed,  at  his 
demise,  the  provinces  already  surrendered,  present  us 
with  any  events  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  at 
large :  they  were  alike  stormy,  as  was  that  of  Ethel- 
bert,  by  whom,  at  his  brot  her's  death,  the  eastern  and 
western  counties  were  reunited;  and  who,  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  swayed  the  sceptre  over  a  great 
nation,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  and  exposed  to 
constant  attacks  from  abroad.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when,  in  866,  Ethelred,  the  third  of  Ethelwulf's 
sons,  moimted  the  throne,  he  found  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy  existed  only  in  name.  It  was,  in 
reality,  broken  up  into  four  principalities,  which  exhi- 
bited, one  towards  another,  the  most  implacable  hatred ; 
and  which  not  even  the  terrors  of  a  Danish  invasion 
could  induce,  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any 
moment,  to  act  in  unison. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  England,  when  there 
arrived,  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  by  far  the  most 
formidable  armament  that  had  as  yet  issued  from  the 
north.  Twenty  thousand  Danes,  under  two  distin- 
guished leaders,  made  good  their  landing,  and  having 
fortified  a  camp,  spent  the  winter  in  collecting  horses, 
and  gaining  over  partisans  from  the  more  unquiet  of  the 
Northumbrians.  This  done,  they  marched  v/ith  the 
early  spring  against  York,  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters,  after  defeating  Ella,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  and  putting  him  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite 
torture.  They  then  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  reduced  it  all  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Tyne,  and  pushing  a  strong  force  as  far  as  Nottingham, 
took  possession  of  the  place.  Here  Ethelred,  attended 
by  his  brother  Alfred,  met  them,  his  support  having 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  Burrhed,  king  of  Mercia ; 
and  after  sustaining  a  siege  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  fall  back  upon  York.     Each 
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successire  month,  however,  brought  over  to  them  fresh 
supplies,  which  more  than  made  good  the  losses  which 
they  sustained  in  battle,  and  enabled  them,  in  a  short 
time,  to  cross  the  Humber,  and  to  lay  waste  a  large 
portion  of  Lincolnshire.  From  Lincolnshire  they 
inarched  into  East  Anglia,  which  they  so  entirely  sub- 
dued, as  to  establish  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  by  name 
Guthrum,  upon  the  throne.  They  next  invaded 
Wessex;  carried  the  town  of  Reading  by  surprise, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  there  a  permanent  place 
of  arms.  But  Ethelred  and  Alfred  hurrying  to  the 
spot,  a  great  battle  ensued,  in  which,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  Danes  were  put  to  the  rout.  Still  the 
dangers  which  menaced  the  hereditary  throne  of 
Ethelred,  were  far  from  removed.  Within  a  fortnight 
the  Northmen  engaged  him  again  at  Basing,  where  he 
took  ample  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Reading ;  and  in 
a  third  battle,  fought  soon  afterwards  at  Merton,  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  of  their  arms.  How  the 
last  of  their  actions  terminated,  whether  in  favour  of 
the  Saxons  or  the  Danes,  may  admit  of  a  question ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ethelred  received  in  it  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  fall  of  Ethelred  transferred  the  sceptre  of  Wessex 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  monarchs  that  ever  sat 
upon  an  Anglo-Saxon  throne.  Alfred,  sumamed  the 
Great,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  year 
849,  being  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  whom  Osburga, 
the  daughter  of  Oslac,  an  English  noble,  bore  to  king 
Ethelwulf.  His  extraordinary  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
playfulness,  endeared  him,  while  yet  a  child,  to  both 
his  parents;  and  induced  the  king  to  send  him,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  to  receive  the  benison  of  the 
pope  at  Rome.  Whether  his  holiness  was  deceived 
as  to  the  degree  of  propinquity  in  which  the  boy  stood 
towards  the  throne,  or  that,  even  then,  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  were  ambitious  of  being  esteemed  the  rightful 
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dispensers  of  crowns,  does  not  exactly  appear.  But  it 
is  certain  that  young  Alfred  was  then  crowned  as  future 
king  of  England ;  and  that  on  a  later  occasion,  when 
his  father  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, he  was  especially  selected  to  be  his  companion. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  literary 
reputation  of  their  ancestors.  The  thanes,  dividing 
their  time  between  the  occupations  of  war  and  the  chase, 
despised  the  more  tranquil  pursuits  of  knowledge,  and 
turned  the  attention  of  their  children  only  to  such 
exercises  as  promised  both  to  harden  their  frames,  and 
to  excite  their  courage.  The  common  people,  not  at 
any  period  placed  within  the  reach  of  education,  were 
as  rude  and  as  credulous  as  absolute  ignorance  could 
render  them ;  while  of  the  clergy  themselves,  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  were  incapable  of  interpreting 
the  services  which  they  repeated  by  rote.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Alfred,  though  early  committed  to  the  care  of  Swithin, 
prior  of  Winchester,  should  have  grown  up  almost 
to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  his  stepmother,  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  that  he  stood  indebted 
for  his  first  acquaintance  with  letters, — ^at  least  the 
merit  of  directing  his  active  mind  to  the  attainment  of 
so  laudable  an  object  is  universally  attributed  to  her, 
by  all  the  ancient  chroniclers.  Alfred,  it  appears,  took 
especial  pleasure  in  history,  and  the  recitation  of  short 
poems,  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  minstrels  com- 
memorated the  illustrious  exploits  of  kings  and  warriors 
of  other  days.  It  chanced  that,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
the  Queen  Judith  read  to  him,  and  to  his  brothers,  a 
tale  which  particularly  interested  them,  and  which 
was  the  more  attractive  in  consequence  of  the  illumi- 
nations with  which  it  was  ornamented.  She  saw  th« 
•ffect  which  she  had  produced,  and  offered  the  toIuom 
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to  him  among  the  youths  who  should  first  learn  to 
read  it.  Alfred  instantly  put  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  a  master,  and  laboured  incessantly  till  his  object 
was  attained.  From  that  hour,  he  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable  portion  of  an  active  life  to  the  cultivation  of 
hterature,  and  not  only  became,  in  his  own  person, 
an  exceUent  scholar,  but  produced,  by  his  example,  a 
thirst  for  learning,  which  soon  spread  throughout  all 
classes  of  his  subjects. 

Such  was  the  prince,  who,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age,  found  himself  called  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  England.     He  was  not,  in  point  of  proxi- 
mity of  descent,  heir  to  the  crown ;  for  Ethelbert  left 
two  sons  to   succeed  him;  but  these  being  infants, 
were,  under  existing  circumstances,   set    aside,    and 
Alfred,    with    whose  merits   the   whole  nation   was 
acquainted,  received  a  summons   to  the  throne.     He 
could  not  refuse  the  proflfered  dignity,  though  we  are 
assured  that  it  was  with  him  no  object  of  ambition  ; 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  sustain  with  credit  the  heavy 
charge  thus  thrust  upon  him.     But  even  Alfred  found 
It  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  enemies  which 
now  beset  him.     After   sustaining  repeated  actions, 
he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  left  the 
Danes  in  possession  of  the  larger  portion  of  England, 
and  secured  to  himself  only  the  territories  of  Wessex,' 
80  long  as  his  barbarous  neighbours  might  consider  it 
expedient  to  adhere  to  their  engagement. 

It  constitutes  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  in  defiance  of  all  the  associations 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  their  ancestors,  not  one 
among  their  princes  had  as  yet  attempted  to  prepare  a 
fleet,  with  which  the  coasts  might  have  been  defended 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen.  It  remained 
for  Alfred  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  truly  national 
bulwark,  the  British  Navy,  by  the  equipment,  in  875 
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of  a  squadron,  which  obtained  some  success  over  cer- 
tain piratical  vessels  in  the  channel.  But,  though 
worsted  at  sea,  the  Danes  proved  too  powerful  for  him 
on  shore,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing their  retreat  from  his  dominions,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money.  Never  was  expedient  less 
politic,  or  productive  of  more  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  barbarians  accepted  his  money,  and  made  a  de- 
monstration of  removing,  but  returned  a  few  nights 
afterwards  in  great  force,  and  attacjced  his  camp. 
Alfred  was  taken  by  surprise ;  his  cavalry  was  cut  to 
pieces,  his  infantry  dispersed,  and  his  people  so  tho- 
roughly disheartened,  that  multitudes  fled  beyond  the 
seas  in  search  of  an  asylum, — indeed,  by  all  was  the 
contest  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  except  by  Alfred 
himself.  Even  when  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
solitary  fugitive,  however,  he  never  despaired;  and  his 
heroism,  though  sorely  tried  for  a  time,  received  in  the 
end  its  just  reward. 

The  immediate  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  reverse  in 
Alfred's  fortunes  was  this.  Hitherto  the  Danes,  whe- 
ther acting  from  the  sea-board  or  in  the  interior,  had 
abstained  from  military  operations  throughout  the  win- 
ter; and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  lulled  into  a  mistaken 
idea  of  security,  were  at  such  seasons  thrown  com- 
pletely off  their  guard.  Guthrum,  the  Danish  sovereign 
of  East  Anglia,  observed  this  negligence  on  Alfred's 
part,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On 
the  first  of  January,  878,  he  assembled  his  force, 
under  cloud  of  night,  and  pushing  rapidly  forward, 
entered  Chippenham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon, 
soon  after  darkness  set  in,  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth.  It  was  a  royal  villa,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Alfred  himself  was  sojourning  there ;  at 
least  we  know  that  he  was  near  enough  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  parties,  which  Guthrum  imme- 
diately sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  country. 
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Had  lie  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  gallantry,  the 
king  would  have  fought  his  way  through,  or  perished; 
but  the  entreaties  of  a  few  faithful  friends  prevailed 
over  the  impulses  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  he  consented  to 
reserve  himself  for  better  times.  He  dismissed  his 
followers,  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  escaped 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Somersetshire ;  where,  after  a 
variety  of  romantic  adventures,  he  became  the  inmate 
of  a  swineherd's  cottage.  There  he  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  bore  with 
patience  the  rebukes  of  the  swineherd's  wife ;  finding 
consolation  under  all  his  trials  in  the  reflection  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  looking  forward,  not  without 
confidence,  for  brighter  days  to  come. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Danes  overran  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Buckingham,  and  compelled 
the  people,  now  deprived  of  a  leader,  to  accept  the 
yoke.     The  men  of  Somerset  alone  maintained  their 
independence,  and  becoming  by  some  means  acquainted 
with  the  king's  retreat,  gradually  drew  towards  it  in 
formidable  numbers.     It  was  an  island  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  morass,  at  a  point  where  the  Thone  and 
the  Pairet  joined  their  waters;  which,  being  surrounded 
by  a  deep  forest,  presented  an  admirable  point  of  assem- 
bly  to  all  who  preferred  freedom  to  slavery.     Alfred 
«oon  began  to  regard  himself  as  once  more  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  devoted  warriors.     He  caused  the  island  to 
be  fortified,  and  threw  a  bridge  of  communication  across 
the  marsh,  by  means  of  which  ingress  and  egress  might 
the  more  readily  be  obtained;  and  issuing  forth,  from 
time  to  time,  attacked  and  overpowered  such  bodies 
of  the  enemy  as  he  found  unprepared  to  receive  hinu 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  fresh  army  of  Danes, 
after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  South  Wales,  sustained, 
before  Kynwith  Castle,  in  Devon,  a  severe  defeat ;  in 
which  their  leader  was  slain,  with  twelve  hundred  of 
fcifi   warriors,  and  the  sacred  standard   or  raven-flag 
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taken.  The  spirits  of  Alfred  and  his  chiefs  rose  hi^^h 
at  the  intelligence.  They  quitted  their  place  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  having  appointed  q,  time  and  place  at 
which  to  reassemble,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  adherents. 

While  his  friends  were  thus  active  in  gathering  toge- 
ther an  army,  Alfred,  who  possessed  great  skill  in 
music,  disguised  himself  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  : 
proceeded  to  the  Danish  camp.  He  found  it  pitched 
in  the  vicinity  of  Westbury,  and  boldly  entering,  was 
conducted  without  scruple  to  the  royal  tent.  There, 
while  he  affected  to  amuse  the  barbarians,  he  made 
accurate  notes  of  all  that  he  beheld,  and  departed  for 
the  spot  where  his  friends  had  appointed  to  meet  him, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  position  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  result  may  be  anticipated.  Having  drawn 
his  forces  to  a  head,  he  marched  rapidly  against  the 
Danes,  whom  he  took  altogether  by  surprise;  and,  over- 
throwing them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  chased  them 
to  an  intrenchment,  which  they  had  constructed  hard 
by.  This  he  invested  on  every  side,  and  pressed  the 
siege  so  closely,  that  Guthrum  was  compelled  to  capi- 
tulate. His  life  was  spared,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his 
chiefs ;  and  on  their  consenting  to  receive  the  sign  of 
baptism,  and  giving  assurances  of  peaceable  behaviour, 
the  sovereignty  of  East  Anglia,  at  which  it  might  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  grasp,  was  formally  confirmed 
to  them. 

The  tide  of  fortune  was  now  turned  ;  and  though  it 
met  in  after-times  with  an  occasional  check,  it  con- 
tinued, to  the  close  of  his  life,  to  flow  in  Alfred's 
favour.  The  Danes  of  Northumbria,  acquiring  a  taste 
for  settled  pursuits,  and  overawed  by  the  issue  of 
Guthrum's  attempts,  made  tenders  of  amity,  which  he 
did  not  esteem  it  prudent  to  reject.  He  left  them  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  dominions  which  they  had 
won,  and  limited  his  own  authority  for  a  time,  by  the 
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boundaries  of  AVessex  and  Mercia.  Neverthftless  he 
intermitted  not,  for  a  moment,  his  attitude  of  defence. 
The  fleet,  of  the  rude  beginnings  of  which  I  have 
rspoken,  he  greatly  enlarged ;  while,  on  shore,  a  national 
militia  was  established,  which  rendered  every  freeman 
available  for  military  service,  and  placed  the  whole 
\mder  the  dukes,  or  hertochs,  of  counties.  By  these 
means,  he  calculated  not  only  that  the  coasts  would  be 
protected  from  insult,  but  that  every  district,  whether 
inland  or  along  the  shore,  was  rendered  ca])ablc  ot 
resisting  a  sudden  attack;  while  the  standing  array, 
as  his  guards  may  not  inaptly  be  termed,  would  be  free 
to  move  upon  any  point  where  danger  might  appear  to 
be  most  imminent. 

These  wise  arrangements  ivere  scarcely  completed 
trhcn  their  effidency  was  put  to  the  test,  by  the  arrival, 
in  IV)4^  of  a  fresh  enemv  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  Hast- 
ings,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  cliiefki 
took  possession,  this  year,  of  the  ports  of  Komney  and 
Milton;  the  former  of  which  he  occupied  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  tlie  latter  witli  eighty.  His 
troops  were  immediately  landed;  and  the  hoi4;ting 
once  more  of  the  raven-standard  soon  caused  the 
domesticated  Northman  to  forget  that  they  had  entered 
into  treaties  of  alliance  and  good-will  with  Alfred, 
England  was  again  in  a  flame,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  otlier.  But  the  indefatigable  jVJfrcd,  unawed  by 
the  prospects  around  him,  hastened  into  the  field,  and 
n^ndcrcd  every  device  of  Hastings  and  his  allies 
abortive.  The  Dane,  l>affled  in  Kent,  strove,  by  a 
sudden  movement,  to  penetrate  into  Essex.  He  was 
pursued,  overtaken,  engaged,  and  defeated  at  Famham, 
in  Surrey.  He  fled,  with  the  reniainij  of  his  army 
into  the  isle  of  Mersey ;  whence,  for  the  space  of  thnx* 
years,  he  continued  to  luiiass  where  he  could  not  sub- 
due. But  the  system  which  Alfred  had  established  so 
completely  rcalixcd  his  expcct^itions,   that,  oa   every 
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occasion,  the  marauders  were  driven  back  with  lo»  • 
while  their  friends  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia, 
felt  the  weight  of  his  arm,  their  own  fields  being  laid 
waste  and  their  own  towns  l>umed.  llie  result  was, 
that  Hastings,  after  exhaustmg  every  scheme  which 
military  skill  could  suggest,  abandoned  his  dreams  of 
conquest ;  and,  quitting  the  island  almost  luuittcnded, 
never  afterwards  ventured  to  disturb  the  peace  oi 
England. 

Alfred  luvd  now  attained  to  tlie  zenith  of  his  power. 
Over  Wessex  and  Mercia  he  reignwl  supreme,  while 
the  kings  of  East  Auglia  and  Nortliuuibria  paid  him 
tribute,  and  acknowledged  his  superiority.  The  Welsh 
prince^  likewise,  as  well  a«  the  king  of  the  Scots, 
offered  to  him  voluntary  homage ;  and  of  foreign  na- 
tions not  a  few  courti.'xl  his  allumce.  It  was  not, 
however,  by  reason  of  his  success  in  war  alone,  that 
this  great  man  earned  and  deser\'ed  the  celebrity  which 
attaches  to  his  n.unc.  He  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  patron  of  literature  and  of  learned  men,  Asser, 
hi$  faiihful  biographer;  Grimbald,  a  famous  French 
scholar;,  Johannes  Erigena,  (the  Irishman,)  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  Gredan  of  his  day,  were,  with 
many  others,  entertained  at  his  court ;  and  all  em- 
ployed themselves  at  his  desire,  in  diffusing,  among 
his  subjects  at  lai^ge,  a  taste  for  science  and  letters. 
It  IS  recorded  of  him,  likewise,  that  he  restored,  if  he 
did  not  found,  the  university  of  Oxford :  it  is  certain 
that  he  established  schofils  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  freemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdooL.  Nor  was 
the  force  of  example,— that  most  effective  of  all  moral 
influences, — wanting  on  his  piirt.  Though  he  apjKuira 
not  to  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  Latiu 
language  till  after  he  had  passed  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
he  left  behind  conclusive  evidence  of  the  att.Mition 
which  he  applied  to  it,  in  the  tninslation,  among  other 
works,  of  Bcdcs  F^^lesiaslical  UUlory ;  of  the  Conso- 
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lations  of  Philosophy,  by  Boethius ;  and  of  Gregory  s 
Pastoral  Care.  Then  again,  as  a  legislator,  his  fame 
stands  deservedly  at  the  highest ;  whether  we  regard 
him  as  the  author  of  many  excellent  new  laws,  or  as 
having  digested  and  restored  those  of  his  predecessors^ 
That  he  distributed  the  kingdom  into  counties  and 
hundreds,  instituted  juries,  and  devised  the  custom  of 
frankpledge,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe;  but  his 
merits  as  a  civil  ruler  must  have  been  great  indeed,  to 
induce  a  general  persuasion,  in  almost  all  ages,  that  he 
did  so. 

The  great  Alfred  died  on  the  26th  of  October, 
4.D.  901,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thir- 
tieth of  his  reign ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder. 

The  reign  of  this  prince,  and  of  his  natural  son 
Athelstan,  the  stain  upon  whose  birth  threw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  succession,  were  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  measures  which  both  adopted,  to 
consolidate  the  monarchy  of  which  Alfred  was  the 
founder.  Alfred  had  been  content  to  treat  his  neigh- 
bours of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  as  vassaLror 
dependent  sovereigns ;  Edward  began,  and  Athelstan 
completed,  their  reduction  to  the  state  of  mere  sub- 
jects. This  was  not,  however,  the  work  of  a^day,  ndr 
accomplished  till  after  much  bloodshed ;  for  the  Anglo- 
Danes  found  ready  supporters  in  the  Scots,  the  Itish, 
and  their  countrymen  of  the  north.  Nevertheless,  the 
fortune  of  Athelstan  prevailed.  In  a  great  battle, 
fought  at  Brunanburgh,  Anlaf,  the  representative  of 
the  Northumbrian  kings,  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and 
the  whole  of  England,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Forth, 
became  imited  under  the  sceptre  of  the  conqueror.  In 
consequence  of  these  memorable  exploits,  Athelstan 
has  received  from  historians  the  title  sometimes  of  first 
king  of  England,  sometimes  of  first  king  of  Britain. 
To  the  former  of  these  appellations  he  seems  to  possess 
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a  just  claim ;  the  latter  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
applied  to  a  monarch  whom  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
tribes  were  never  compelled  to  obey. 

Athelstan  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  foreign 
contemporaries ;  of  whom  two,  Otho,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Lewis,  prince  of  Aquitain,  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hands  of  his  sisters  in  marriage.  In  like 
manner  Harold,  the  foxmder  of  the  Norwegian  mo- 
narchy, entertained  for  him  so  much  respect,  that  he 
placed  at  his  court,  for  purposes  of  education,  Haco, 
the  heir  of  his  throne.  With  Rollo,  likewise,  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  rovers  whom  the  northern  seas  sent 
forth,  he  contracted,  after  the  conquest  of  Normandy, 
a  close  alliance ;  while  to  Alan,  the  exiled  sovereign  of 
Britany,  he  lent  such  aid  as  enabled  him  to  recover  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors.  But  neither  his  virtues  nor 
his  fame  could  avert  from  Athelstan  the  stroke  which 
falls  alike  upon  king  and  peasant;  he  died  in  the 
year  940,  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted. 

The  sceptre  now  passed  to  Edmund,  sumamed  the 
Elder,  the  brother  of  Athelstan,  and  a  prince  by  no 
means  destitute  of  merit.  He  was  unfortunate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign ;  for  Anlaf,  the  rival  of  his 
predecessor,  being  invited  over  by  the  restless  North- 
umbrians, raised  against  him  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  set  his  power  at  defiance.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
which  ended  in  a  partition  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Watling-street  being  assigned 
to  the  Dane :  but  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  over 
when  Anlaf  died,  and  Northumbria  became  again 
obedient  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch.  From  that 
period  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Edmund  continued  to 
assert  his  superiority  over  the  whole  of  England.  He 
exerted  himself,  likewise,  to  preserve  order  in  the  land, 
and  exercised  great  severity  upon  such  freebooters  and 
robber-chiefs  as  came  into  his  power, — a  commendable 
duty ;  to  his  zeal  in  discharging  which  this  monarch 
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fell  a  victim.  He  was  assassinated  at  Pucklekirk,  in 
Gloucestershire,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of  St. 
Augustine,  by  a  noted  outlaw  named  Leolf. 

The  royal  authority  was  now  intrusted,  by  the  great 
council  of  the  nobles,  to  Edred,  the  brother  of  Edmund, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  youth  of  his  sons,  Edwy 
and  Edgar.     His  reign,  which  lasted  only  ten  years, 
was  by  no   means   tranquil;  for  the   Northumbrians 
again  rebelled,  and  Eric,  the  brother  of  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  put  himself  at  their  head.     Edred  marched 
against    the   insurgents.     He  laid  waste  their  lands 
^yith.  merciless  seyerity;   and  discord  happily  arising 
among  themselves,   their  subjugation  was  at  length 
accomplished.     That,  however,  which  tended  most  to 
confer  celebrity  on  his  reign  was  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence which,  under  him,  the  ecclesiastics  began  to  exer- 
cise, and  the  struggle  for  superiority  which  was  then 
carried  on  between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.     It 
will  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  few  words,  both  the 
origin  of  these  disputes,  and  the  consequences  to  which 
they  led. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  from  a  very  early 
period  after  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  reli- 
gious houses,  or  monasteries,  were  established  in  Eng- 
land. Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  these  establish- 
ments had  greatly  multiplied,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberality  with  which  kings  and  nobles  conferred  lands 
upon  the  clergy ;  a  body  of  rude  warriors  being  easily 
persuaded  to  believe  that  they  could  adopt  no  more 
certain  method  of  atoning  for  their  own  sins,  or  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  Heaven.  As  yet,  however,  the 
mhabitants  of  these  houses  had  not  been  subject  to 
any  very  rigid  discipline.  They  took  no  vows  of  ceU- 
bac}^  or  of  impUcit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  but 
lived,  whether  married  or  single,  very  much  after 
the  naanner  of  canons  in  our  cathedrals ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  mixed  in  some  degree  with  the  world,  and 
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endeavoured  to  render  themselves  useful  to  it.  In  one 
word,  they  belonged  to  the  order  of  secular  clergy, 
who,  besides  ofl&ciating  in  the  churches  to  which  they 
were  sent,  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  education  of  youth. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  Otho,  the  son  of  a 
Danish  rover,  and  himself  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  in 
his  youth,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  At  the  commencement  of  his  clerical 
career,  this  man  had  been  the  pupil  of  Bemo,  the 
superior  of  a  Benedictine  convent,  at  Clugny,  a  spe- 
cies of  monastery  which  was  then  rare  throughout 
Europe,  though  it  had,  for  some  time  previously, 
received  the  commendation  of  the  Pope.  The  dis- 
cipline exercised  in  this,  and  in  other  houses  of  the 
same  kind,  was  exceedingly  strict.  The  monks  were 
bound  by  oath  to  practise  much  self-denial ;  to  place 
both  their  minds  and  bodies  at  the  command  of  their 
superior;  to  study  taciturnity;  to  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  the  world;  and,  above  all,  to  live  lives 
of  the  strictest  celibacy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
a  reason  why  societies,  framed  on  such  a  model,  should 
obtain  a  large  share  of  pontifical  favour.  The  monks, 
cut  ojQF  from  every  tie  of  domestic  life,  became  ready 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  chief,  upon  whom, 
again,  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  could,  vrith 
perfect  facility,  be  brought  to  bear;  till  the  whole 
order,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  became  an  organized 
and  disciplined  army,  enrolled,  as  it  were,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  papal  autho- 
rity. It  was  in  this  school,  of  which  he  became,  in 
due  time,  the  master,  that  Otho  received  his  first 
instruction  in  theology ;  nor  can  it  surprise  us  that  his 
views  then  received  a  direction,  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  sought  to  divert  them.  All  the  energies  of 
his  mind,  indeed,  became  gradually  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged;  and,  in 
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proportion  as  he  attained  to  situations  of  increased 
authority  and  importance,  his  exertions  in  the  sacred 
cause  became  the  greater. 

Established  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Canter- 
bury, Otho,  or  Odo,  early  turned  his  attention  towards 
the  state  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  preside.  In  point  both  of  morals  and  discipline, 
it  was,  perhaps,  sufficiently  defective ;  but  the  zealous 
prelate,  instead  of  seeking  to  correct  these,  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution,  by  the  eradication 
of  what  were  called  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  monachism  in  their  room.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  possessed  either  talent  or  self- 
command  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  so  extensive 
an  undertaking.  For  awhile,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  project  in  despair ;  till  there  came  to  his 
aid  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  the  cause,  before  whose 
energy  and  unscrupulous  devotion  all  difficulties  were 
made  to  give  way.  This  was  Dunstan,  a  man  not 
less  remarkable  in  his  age,  than  any  whom  Europe 
has  produced ;  but  of  whom  modern  historians  have 
spoken  either  in  praise  or  the  reverse,  rather  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  their  own  prejudices,  than 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  historical  truth.  Of  noble 
lineage,  and  connected,  as  was  said,  with  the  royal 
family  itself,  Dunstan  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  where  his  pro- 
gress was  such,  as  to  deserve  the  commendation  of  all 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  intrusted.  Of  every  accom- 
plishment known  in  those  times  he  made  himself 
master;  but  that  in  which  he  particularly  excelled 
was  music ;  an  art  which  was  then  held  in  so  much 
estimation,  that  it  drew  him  to  court,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  countenance  of  king  Athelstan.  Dunstan, 
however,  like  other  aspirants  after  royal  favour,  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  enemies ;  and  their  machina- 
tions prevailed  to  obtain  his  expulsion.  He  was  glad  to 
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escape  from  the  palace  with  life,  and  to  seek,  in  retire- 
ment, that  safety  which  neither  his  learning  nor  his 
accomplishments  could  procure  for  him  elsewhere. 

Disgusted  with  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
at  court,  Dunstan  turned  his  ideas  into  a  new  channel, 
and  determined  upon  contracting  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  was  opposed  in  this 
resolution  by  his  uncle,  Anselm,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  urged  him  to  adopt  the  cowl ;  and 
pressed  the  point  so  warmly,  that  the  yoimg  enthusiast 
began  to  waver.  A  violent  fever  was  the  consequence 
of  extreme  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  left  him  a  prey 
to  superstition;  during  a  paroxysm  of  which,  he 
assumed  the  monastic  habit  and  took  the  oath  of  celi- 
bacy. From  that  day  forth  he  was  an  altered  man. 
His  ambition,  which  had  but  slumbered,  took  a  dif- 
ferent bent,  and  he  became  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  his  order ;  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  which, 
he  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  as  freely  as 
he  was  prepared  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  others. 
How  far  he  may  have  acted,  even  in  such  a  case, 
under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  we  know  not;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  touching 
the  means  of  which  he  made  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object. 

In  a  barbarous  age,  he  who  aims  at  a  reputation 
for  superior  piety,  must  be  content  to  commit  many 
extravagances,  and  to  suffer  many  privations:  and  no 
man  was  ever  less  fastidious  in  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments of  advancement  than  Dunstan.  He  caused  a 
cave  to  be  dug,  which,  measuring  only  five  feet  in 
length,  was  just  lofty  enough  to  permit  his  standing 
upright ;  and  there,  for  the  space  of  many  months,  he 
lived,  holding,  as  he  himself  avowed,  frequent  contests 
with  the  devil,  and  mortifying  the  flesh  by  the  severest 
penance.     As  a  matter  of  course,  his  sanctity  became 
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blazoned  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Persons 
of  the  highest  rank  flocked  to  see  him ;  and,  in  the 
end,  he  was  invited,  by  king  Edmund,  to  repair  to 
court.  He  eagerly  obeyed  the  summons ;  and,  though 
his  object  was  somewhat  diflferent  from  what  it  had 
been  on  a  prerious  occasion,  the  feelings  of  his  youth 
revived,  and  he  became  again  the  intriguing  and  the 
ambitious  courtier.  His  first  preferment  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  He  intro- 
duced into  it  the  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  and, 
being  in  high  favour  with  the  monarch,  to  whom, 
indeed,  he  acted  as  treasurer,  caused  the  weight  of 
royal  authority  to  aid  him  in  extending  the  system 
elsewhere.  From  Edred  he  received  still  stronger 
marks  of  favour ;  for  that  monarch  would  have  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  had  not  a  loftier 
ambition  induced  him  to  decline  it.  As  bishop  of 
Winchester,  his  influence  would  be,  by  comparison, 
little  felt, — and,  in  those  days,-  there  existed  a  pre- 
judice against  translations  even  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. Though,  therefore,  he  refused  the  proffered  dig- 
nity, he  took  care  to  make  his  master  aware,  that 
St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and,  after  chastising  him  severely,  laid  upon  him  a 
positive  command,  that  he  should  not  refuse  the  pri- 
macy of  England,  which  should,  in  due  time,  be  offered 
to  him. 

Supported  by  such  a  coadjutor.  Archbishop  Odo, 
though  in  extreme  old  age,  carried  on  with  vigour  his 
crusade  against  the  seculars,  denouncing  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  die,  and  bestowing 
the  highest  encomiums  on  the  purity  and  virtue  of  the 
Benedictines.  So  long  as  Edred  survived,  the  cause  of 
monachism  promised  to  prevail ;  but  that  monarch  died 
in  the  year  955,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Edwy,  a  prince  possessed  of  a  very  different  disposition. 
Edwy,  swayed  in  part  by  his  mother,  Elgiva,  in  part 
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actuated  by  hostility  to  his  imcle's  memory,  displayed 
at  a  very  early  period  his  hatred  of  the  monachists ; 
who  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  careful  to 
conciliate  his  good  opinion.  He  had  married,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities,  was  living  on  less  creditable 
terms,  with  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Ethelgiva,  with 
whom  he  was  so  enamoured,  that  on  the  festival  of 
his  coronation  he  suddenly  quitted  the  nobles,  in  the 
midst  of  their  carousals,  and  repaired  to  her  apartment. 
The  act  gave  great  offence  to  all,  but  especially  to 
Dunstan,  who  following  the  monarch,  broke  in  upon 
his  privacy,  and  dragged  him  back,  in  the  most  insult- 
ing manner,  to  the  banquet-hall.  It  would  have  been 
strange  had  either  Edwy  or  his  bride  forgiven  this 
insult.  Dunstan,  whether  justly  or  not,  was  convicted 
of  embezzling  the  king's  treasure,  and  being  deprived 
of  all  his  honours  and  wealth,  was  condemned  to 
banishment. 

Had  Edwy  stopped  here,  it  is  just  possible  that,  great 
as  the  power  of  the  church  had  already  become,  he 
might  have  triumphed.  His  hatred  to  Dunstan,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  whole  Benedictine  order ;  whom 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  deprive  of  their  possessions, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  original  owners,  the  secular 
clergy.  This  proceeding  roused  in  a  moment  the  fury 
of  Archbishop  Odo.  The  marriage  between  the  king 
and  Ethelgiva  was  pronoimced  null  and  void :  Ethel- 
giva herself  was  seized,  branded  with  hot  irons,  and 
transported  to  Ireland ;  while  a  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles,  before 
which  the  king  found  it  impracticable  to  stand.  He 
would  have  instantly  recalled  Dunstan,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  allay  the  storm,  at  the  head  of  which  the  king's 
brother  was  persuaded  to  place  himself;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  unhappy  king's  reign  was  occupied  in 
a  hopeless  contest  with  an  imperious  clergy,  and  a 
rebellious  nobility.     As  to  Ethelgiva,    after  having 
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escaped  from  Ireland,  when  the  marks  of  the  hranding 
were  erased,  she  was  seized  at  Gloucester  by  the 
rebels,  who  put  her  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  after  cutting  the  sinews  of  her  legs  with  their 
swords.  How  Edwy  himself  ended  his  days,  authori- 
ties are  not  agreed ;  but  whether  a  victim  to  assassi- 
nation, or  that  grief  and  mortification  carried  him 
off,  he  died  in  959,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  brother 

Edgar. 

Indebted  to  the  monks  for  his  ill-gotten  dignity,  and 
attached,  perhaps  conscientiously,  to  the  views  which 
they  entertained,  this  prince  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Dunstan,  whom  he  advanced,  in  succession, 
to  the  sees  of  Worcester,  London,  and  Canterbury,  and 
armed  with  full  power  to  carry  forward  his  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  secular  clergy  were  now 
every  where  displaced,  and  monasteries,  after  a  new 
model,  erected  in  great  numbers.  In  other  respects, 
Edgar's  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  of  which  the 
compass  of  this  history  will  permit  us  to  take  notice. 
England  obeyed  him,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Tweed, 
and  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales  paid  him  ho- 
mage,— in  proof  of  which  he  caused  eight  of  them  to 
row  his  barge  down  the  Dee,  while  he  himself  sat  in 
the  stem.  But  though  prosperous  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, his  moral  character  appears  to  have  been  the 
reverse  of  amiable.  He  was  licentious  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  neither  the  sanctity  of  a  convent,  nor  the 
marriage  tie,  debarred  him  from  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  Nevertheless  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  suppressed,  as  far  as  in  that  age  any  monarch  could 
do,  crimes  arising  out  of  family  feuds  and  private  quar- 
rels. Among  other  wise  acts  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  after  exterminating  the  beasts  of  prey,  which 
formerly  abounded  amid  the  forests  of  England,  he 
commuted  the  tribute,  which  the  Welsh  princes  had 
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been  accustomed  to  pay,  for  an  annual  present  of  three 
hundred  wolves'  heads. 

Edgar,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elfleda,  sur- 
named  the  Fair,  and  afterwards  to  Elfrida,  the  widow 
of  a  noble  called  Athelwold*,  died  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  He  was 
succeeded,  though  not  without  some  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion, by  Edward,  his  son  by  the  former  marriage ;  a 
youth  of  mild  temper  and  gentle  maimers,  over  whom 
Dunstan  exercised  unlimited  influence.  His  reign  is 
little  memorable,  except  for  the  increased  acerbity  with 
which  rehgious  contests  were  carried  on ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary hardihood  displayed  by  the  archbishop,  in 
his  appeals  to  Heaven  against  the  reasoning  of  his 
antagonists.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  synod  was 
assembled  at  Winchester,  which  threatened  to  prove 
less  subservient  than  Dunstan  had  anticipated,  a  voice 
suddenly  issued  from  a  crucifix,  which  commended  the 
zeal  displayed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  seculars,  and 
exhorted  the  primate  to  persevere.  On  another,  the 
nobles  having  met  in  council,  and  their  suflRrages 
appearing  to  go  against  him,  the  prelate  concluded  a 
reply  to  certain  reproaches,  which  they  threw  upon 
him,  with  these  words :  "  I  confess  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  be  overcome ;  I  commit  the  cause  of  the  church  to 
the  decision  of  Christ."  He  had  scarcely  ended,  when 
the  floor  of  the  apartment  gave  way,  and  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  fell,  with  the  ruins,  to  the 
earth.     The  seat  of  Dunstan  alone  remained  unmoved ; 


•  It  is  told  of  this  noble  that,  having  been  employed  by 
the  king  to  ascertain  how  far  the  rumours  of  Elfrida's  beauty 
were  just,  he  imposed  both  upon  his  master  and  the  lady,  and 
marrying  her  himself,  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  fraud  by 
keeping  her  back  from  the  royal  court.  Edgar,  however,  paid 
him  a  visit,  saw  and  admired  his  wife,  and,  having  slain  the 
noble,  took  his  widow  to  the  bed  which  had  been  originally 
designed  for  her. 
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while  of  his  enemies  some  were  killed,  others  griev- 
ously bruised,   and  all,  for  a  time,  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened.    Still  there  was  one  individual  in  the  king- 
dom, whom  neither  artifice  nor  threats  could  over- 
come.    The  dowager-queen  Elfrida  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  discontented  nobles,  and  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  efi*ect  the  downfal  of  Dimstan, — upon  whom, 
however,   she  was    soon   taught   to    understand  that 
during  Edward's  lifetime  no  impression  could  be  made. 
The  ambitious  and  unprincipled  woman  determined  to 
remove  this  obstacle ;  and  she  attained  her  end  by  an 
act  of  unparalleled  treachery.     The  king,  having  sepa- 
rated from  his  retinue  during  a  hunting-match,  arrived 
weary  and  faint   at   her  castle-gate,  and  refusing  to 
alight,  requested  only  that   she  would  afford   him  a 
little  wine  with  which  to  slake  his  thirst.      The  cup 
was  given,  and  while  he  yet  drank,  an  assassin  stab- 
bed him  in  the  back.     He  endeavoured  to  escape,  but 
soon  grew  faint  with  loss  of  blood ;  when,  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  his  foot  remaining  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
he  was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till  he  died.     In 
consequence  of  the  great  amiability  of  his  manners,  and 
of  his  early  and  tragical  end,  this  prince  received  from 
the  monkish  chroniclers,  with  whom  he  was  contempor 
rary,  the  epithet    of  Martyr;   and    the  title   is  still 
bestowed  upon  him  by  modem  writers,  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same   name  who  filled  the 
English  throne. 

The  successor  of  Edward  was  his  half-brother  Ethel- 
red,  called,  by  reason  of  his  imbecility  and  indolence, 
the  Unready.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  filled  it  for  five-and-twenty  years, — a  period  of 
time  remarkable,  even  in  those  early  and  troubled  ages, 
for  the  extent  of  calamity  which  overwhelmed  England. 
During  his  reign  we  hear  little  of  the  disputes  among 
the  clergy,  which  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  amid 
the  horrors  of  continual  warfare.     The  Northmen,  who 
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for  some  generations  had  intermitted  their  piratical 
expeditions,  began,  soon  after  his  accession,  to  infest 
the  coasts;  and  their  brethren  of  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  in  spite  of  a  long  settlement  in  the  island, 
readily  joined  them.    Their  first  serious  attack  occurred 
in  991,  when  they  took  possession  of  Ipswich.    Ethelred 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  them  with  arms,  but  offered 
a  high  bribe  for  their  removal;  a  measure  which,  while 
it  convinced  the  pirates  of  the  weakness  of  the  Eng- 
lish, held  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  renewed 
invasion ;  nor  did  that  very  natural  consequence  fail  to 
follow.     In  994  the  enemy  came  again  in  greater  force 
than  ever,  and  were  again  bought  off  by  a  pecuniary 
donation.     Similar  events  took  place  from  year  to  year, 
only  that   the  fine  became,   on  each  occasion,   more 
heavy;  while  every  successive  inroad  had  the  effect 
of  more  and  more  confirming  the  malecontents  in  the 
designs  which  Ethelred 's  weakness  induced  them  to 
form.     But  that  which  inflicted  the  most  fatal  blow  on 
the  king's  decaying  authority,  was  an  act  of  atrocious 
cruelty  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  ensure  tranquillity 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

On  the  day  before  St.  Brice's  festival,  in  the  year 
1002,  the  magistrates  of  every  town  and  city  through- 
out Wessex  received  secret  instructions  to  put  to  death, 
without  mercy,  all  the  Danes  that  might  chance  to 
reside  within  the  limits  of  their  several  jurisdictions. 
The  bloody  order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  and  mul- 
titudes of  JDanes,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  perished. 
Never  did  crime  bring  with  it  fewer  advantages,  or  a 
more  speedy  and  more  tremendous  punishment.  Svein, 
king  of  Denmark,  informed  of  the  massacre,  assembled 
all  his  forces,  and  landing  at  Exeter,  marked  his  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  by  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
which  he  consumed,  and  the  bodies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants whom  he  slew.     He  proceeded  next  to  Norwich, 
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^here   similar  scenes  were   enacted,   in    spite   of  a 
gallant   resistance  on  the  part  of  the    earl   of   East 
Anglia;    and  withdrew  at  last,  in  consequence  ot  a 
famine,  only  that  he  might  recruit  his  means  for  fresh 
operations.     Of  the  atrocities  committed  by  these  bar- 
barians during  the  prosecution  of  their  piratical  enter- 
prises, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  perusal  of 
the  following  anecdotes.     We  learn  from  the  ^xon 
chroniclers,  that  in  one  of  their  expeditions  they  seized 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  offered  to  release 
him  for  a  small  ransom,  provided  he  would  use  his 
influence  to  obtain  from  Ethelrcd  a  specified  sum  of 
money.    "  I  have  no  money,"  replied  the  prelate,  *'and 
I  will  never  advise  the  king  to  dishonour   himselfr 
In  the  same  spirit,  he  declined  to  make  use  of  the 
means  of  ransom  offered  by  his  friends,  raying,  "  tliat 
he  would  not  i>rovide  Christian  flesh  for  pag;m  teeth, 
by  robbing  liis  poor  countrymen  to  enrich  their  ene- 

mi^s." 

When  the  savages  found  that  neither  their  threats 

nor  entT<'aties  prevailed,  they  became  frantic  with 
wxath:  they  dnigged  him  before  a  mock  tribunal, 
shouting  "Gold,  biUiop,  gold!"  and  ovenN'helmcd  liim 
with  bones  and  horns,  and  the  relics  of  their  feast : 
after  which  one,  who  had  received  baptism  at  his 
liands,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  by  running  him 
through  the  heart  with  a  spcJir.  The  fate  of  another 
prelate,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar ;  he  too  being  pelted  with  the  fragments  of  a  feast, 

and  then  dain. 

With  respect,  c^in,  to  the  state  of  utter  degia^ 
dation  into  which  tlie  people  had  fallen,  it  is  thus 
pathetically  described  by  a  contemporary  writer:— 
**  Such  is  their  (the  Danes')  valour,  tliat  one  of  them 
will  put  ten  of  us  to  flight ;  two  or  three  will  drive  a 
troop  of  captive  Cliristians  from  sea  to  sea.  The  slave 
of  yesterday  becomes  tlie  master  of  his  lord  to-day» 
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Soldiers,  famine,  flames,  and  blood,  surromid  us.  The 
poor  are  sold  out  of  their  land  for  foreign  daverv. 
Children  in  their  cradles  are  sold  for  sUivee^  by  ;In 
atrocious  violation  of  the  law." 

In  this  manner  the  spirit  of  the  Sdxons  was  $o  com- 
pletely broken,  that    Srein   found  little  difficulty  in 
establidiing  over  them  a  permanent  autliority.  *  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  kinf^nlam  in  1013;  and 
compelling   Eth^^lri^l,    who  had  married  Emma,   the 
d<iughtcr  of  Itichard,  third  duke  of  Normandy,  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his  futher-in-law,  c4iuBe<l 
hims^flf  to  be  formally  cro»Tied.     His  reign  was,  hon  - 
ever,  short ;  indeed  he   died  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  bequeathed  to  liis  son,  Canute.,  with  the  throne, 
a  legacy  of  trouble-s ;  iiuunnuch  as  tlie  Anglo-Saxoii$ 
imnu^liatcly  sent  over  to  reaill  Ethelred,  and  rallied 
round  him  in  great  numbers.     A  fierce  struggle  l>eg;m, 
in  which  many  foreign  adventurers  took  part  on  both 
ttde«,  and  to  which  the  demise  of  Eehelrcd,  in  lOir>, 
caused  no  interruption ;  for  Edmund,  aurnamwl  Iron- 
tide,  sustained  his  father's  quarrels  with  the  valour  and 
l>ersev€runcc  which  eminently  belonged  to  him.    The 
result,  however,  was,  that  tlie  rival  princes,  wearied 
of  the  conflict,  agreed  at  last  to  divide  the  kiufrdoni 
between  them ;  and  tluit,  while  Edmund  extended  his 
sway  over  Wcssex    and    Slereia,  East  Angh'a    and 
Northumbria  acknowledj^ed  Canute  as  their  sovereign. 

During  the  progress  of  this  desperate  war,  an  indi- 
vidual appeared  ujKin  the  stage,  of  whom  it  is  m^cessarv 
to  give  some  account, — ^not  more  in  justice  to  the  jKirt 
which  he  himself  acted  in  after-tim<!s^  than  because?  of 
the  connexion  which  the  fate  of  his  de^ri'udant  had 
with  the  most  important  revolution  to  which  England 
has  ever  been  subject.  It  liap]>en€d  on  a  certain 
occasion,  when  the  armies  of  Canute  and  Edmund  were 
engaged,  that  a  ])ani«h  noble,  carried  forward  in  tlie 
irop6tU0(sity  of  pursuit,   bwuunc   separated   from  his 
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followers,  and  bewildered  in  a  forest.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  awhile,  and  entangling  himself  more 
deeply  at  every  step,  a  young  swineherd  met  him,  to 
whom  he  offered  gold  as  the  price  of  a  safe-conduct 
beyond  the  wood,  and  an  escort  as  far  as  the  Danish 
camp.  The  swineherd  answered  him  in  language 
which  satisfied  the  Dane  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
peasant.  He  explained  to  him  that  any  attempt  to 
retrace  his  steps  through  the  heart  of  so  many  strag- 
gling bodies  of  the  enemy,  could  lead  only  to  the 
destruction  of  both;  and  proposed  to  lodge  him  for 
the  night  where  he  would  be  safe.  The  Dane  assented, 
and  was  conducted  by  his  new  acquaintance  to  a  cot- 
tage, amid  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  where  every 
thing,  though  humble  and  unpretending,  had  about  it 
an  air  of  great  neatness.  There  he  passed  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  led  with  perfect  good 
faith  to  the  tents  of  his  friends;  but  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  on  the  young  swineherd  to  accept  a 
pecuniary  reward.  He  embraced,  however,  readily  the 
promise  of  patronage,  and  entered,  as  a  warrior,  the 
service  of  Canute ;  by  whom,  at  first  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  patron,  afterwards,  as  the  reward  of  his 
own  merits,  he  was  raised  from  one  station  to  another, 
till  he  attained  to  an  earldom.  The  young  swineherd 
was  no  other  than  Godwin,  afterwards  famous  in 
English  history ;  and  the  father  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  8axon  lineage  that  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

While  England  continued  in  a  state  of  division, 
Canate  employed  himself  in  repelling  an  inroad  of 
Norwegians,  who  took  advantage  of  his  absence  beyond 
the  seas. to  invade  his  paternal  dominions.  In  this  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  Godwin,  as  well  as  in  the 
reduction  of  Sweden,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later ; 
but  the  death  of  Edmund,  which  befell  in  1016, 
rendering  him  sole  master  of  England,  he  established 
there  the  chief  seat  of  his  power.     He  governed  it* 
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not  perhaps  mildly,  but  with  great  vigour,  and  used  his 
best  exertions  to  blot  out  all  distinction  between  Dane 
and  Anglo-Saxon;  though  the  severity  with  which 
he  persecuted  the  children  of  the  ancient  line  showed 
that  he  entertained  of  them  more  than  a  natural 
jealousy.  Edwy,  the  brother  of  Edmund,  he  put  to 
death,  and  sent  his  two  sons  as  state-prisoners  into 
Sweden,— not  without  a  suspicion  of  having  directed 
his  representative  there  to  rid  him  for  ever  of  all 
grounds  of  uneasiness  on  their  account.  But  if  his 
designs  extended  to  the  extermination  *of  the  family, 
they  failed  of  accomplishment.  One  indeed,  Edmund,' 
died  in  captivity ;  but  the  other  passed  into  Germany,' 
where  he  married  Agatha,  the  emperor's  daughter,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  son  called  Edgar  Atheling. 

I  have  said  that  Canute  exercised  great  severity  in 
the  government  of  England;  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to 
add,  that  the  many  disorders  which  a  long  dissolution 
of  government  had  brought  upon  the  laad,  rendered 
these  proceedings  necessary.     Of  his  love  for  justice, 
and  contempt   of    flattery  on  the    other  hand,   two 
anecdotes  may  be  given.     Having,  in  a  moment  of 
intemperance,  killed  an   innocent   man,   and  thereby 
violated   a    law  which  he  had    himself  enacted,   he 
arrayed   himself  in    the  garb    of  a   delinquent,   and 
caused  his  judges  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  with 
the  same  formality  which  they  would  have  exercised 
in  the  trial  of  a  less-elevated  criminal.     The  were,  or 
mulct  for  homicide,  was  then  fixed  at  forty  talents  of 
silver,  and  the  king  became,  of  course,  liable  in  that 
sum.  ^  He  voluntarily  increased  it  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  added  nine  talents  of  gold,  which  were 
given  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.     Again,  it  is 
told  of  him  that,  disgusted  with  the  adulation  of  his 
courtiers,  he  carried  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  com- 
manded them  to  place  a  seat  wdthin  the  line  of  high- 
tide    mark,   on  which  he    sat  down.      "You  have 
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frequently  assured  me,"  said  he  to  his  attendants, 
"that  my  authority  knew  no  bounds:  doubtless  you 
speak  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  I  forbid  the  sea  to 
advance  beyond  its  present  limits,  or  to  wet  the  robe 
of  me  its  master."  The  sea  held  its  course,  till  the 
monarch's  feet  y/ere  wet,  and  after  affected  anger,  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw.  He  then  turned  to  his 
nobles,  and  upbraiding  them  with  their  folly,  desired 
that  they  would  reserve,  in  future,  such  adulation  as 
they  had  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  Being  who 
alone  had  power  to  assign  to  the  ocean  its  bounds. 

At  the  death  of  Canute  there  appeared  two  candidates 
for  the  throne ;  Harold,  his  eldest  son,  by  a  Danish 
mother,  and  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma,  the  widow  of 
Ethelred,  had  borne  to  him.  The  feelings  of  the 
English  led  them  to  prefer  the  latter,  to  whom  it  had 
been  the  design  of  Canute  to  bequeath  the  throne  of 
Denmark ;  but,  besides  that  Harold  was  on  the  spot, 
and  Hardicanute  at  a  distance,  the  former  found  means 
to  engage  in  his  favour  Earl  Godwin,  now  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility.  He 
accordingly  mounted  the  throne;  and  when  the  bishops, 
with  one  accord,  refused  to  crown  him,  abjured  Chris- 
tianity, and  governed  without  receiving  the  holy  unction. 
Harold's  career  was  brief,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by 
his  personal  immoralities,  and  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  persecuted  the  descendants  of  king  Ethelred^  One 
of  these,  named  Alfred,  he  enticed  into  his  power,  and 
put  to  death  with  great  cruelty;  the  other  happily 
saw  through  his  artifices,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Normandy.  But  the  means  of  oppressing  his  people, 
and  violating  their  prejudices,  were  not  long  afforded 
to  Harold,  who  died  in  1040,  imlamented  by  the  men 
of  either  nation.  Hardicanute  now  succeeded,  and 
though  hostile  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor, 
treated  his  half-brother,  Edward,  with  great  kindness. 
He  invited  him  over  to  England,  had  him  constantly 
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about  his  person,  and  displayed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  fidelity  and  honour, — a  mode  of  proceeding 
which,  while  it  gratified  the  English,  rendered  his  own 
throne,  while  he  filled  it,  doubly  secure.  That,  however, 
was  not  long,  for,  in  1042,  he  died  of  an  excess  com- 
mitted at  a  nuptial  feast  in  Lambeth;  upon  which 
Edward,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
countrymen,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

Since  the,  dissolution  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
Heptarchy,  a  weaker  or  a  more  amiable  prince  than 
Edward  never  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.  His 
mistaken  views  of  religious  duty  carried  him  so  far, 
that  he  treated  with  neglect  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  to  whom  he  was  imited  in  marriage ;  while 
his  personal  predilections  were  indulged  to  a  mis- 
chievous degree,  in  the  promotion  of  Normans  to  every 
ofiice  of  trust,  both  in  church  and  state.  This  was 
a  sorry  return  to  his  native-born  subjects  for  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  hailed  the  restoration 
of  his  father's  line;  and  it  led,  ere  long,  to  commotions 
and  seditions,  which  had  well-nigh  ended  in  his  ruin. 
Earl  Godwin,  in  particular,  bore  with  impatience 
the  preference  which  was,  on  all  occasions,  given  to 
foreigners,  and  seized  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
of  convincing  the  king  that  the  proceeding  was  neither 
politic  nor  safe.  It  chanced  that  the  duke  of  Boulogne, 
in  his  passage  from  Normandy  to  London,  found  it 
necessary  to  rest  for  a  day  in  Dover ;  where  a  quarrel 
arose  between  certain  of  his  suite  and  the  townspeople, 
which  ended  in  an  exchange  of  blows.  The  duke,  with 
extreme  imprudence,  espoused  the  cause  of  his  retinue, 
and  riding  forth,  in  full  armour,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  committed  among  the  naked  citizens  consi- 
derable slaughter.  Such  an  occasion  was  all  of  which 
Earl  Godwin  stood  in  need.  He  raised,  without  delay, 
an  outcry,  that  the  people  of  England  were  trodden 
underfoot  by  foreigners,  and  invited  all  true  patriots  to 
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unite  with  him  in  putting  an  end  to  so  misclilevous  a 
system.  He  was  not  slow  in  assembling  an  army,  with 
which,  had  he  acted  vigorously,  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  pointed  out,  he  might  have  held  the 
king  at  his  mercy,  and  dictated  his  own  terms.  It 
appeared,  however,  either  that  Godwin's  scruples  clouded 
his  judgment,  or  that  his  followers  were  averse  to 
carry  matters  to  an  extremity;  for  he  procrastinated  so 
long,  that  Edward  found  time  to  rally  round  him  the 
forces  of  the  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 
with  which  he  instantly  took  the  field.  Godwin  now 
moderated  his  tone,  and  required  only  that  the  foreigners 
should  be  expelled  the  kingdom;  but  even  to  this  the 
king  refused  his  consent;  and  after  the  armies  had 
faced  one  another  some  days,  it  was  agreed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  insurgents,  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Wittenagemot. 
The  voice  of  that  assembly  pronounced  Earl  Godwin  a 
traitor;  and  included  his  liree  sons,  Harold,  Svein, 
and  Tostig,  in  the  sentence ;  upon  which  they  fled,  two 
to  Flanders,  and  two  to  Ireland,  while  the  queen  was, 
with  unnecessary  rigour,  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  there  existed  no  influence 
at  hand  to  thwart  him,  and  the  absence  of  a  legitimate 
heii  called  his  ambition  into  play,  that  William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  as  if  to  keep  alive  the  intimacy  of  former 
days,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  the  court  of  London, 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Edward  a 
promise  of  the  succession,  we  have  no  groimd  on  which 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  his  wishes 
pointed  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  used  his  best 
exertions  to  secure  their  accomplishment.  But  however 
that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  his  treat- 
ment was  such  as  to  give  to  the  visions  which  had 
previously  flitted  before  his  eyes  a  distinct  shape ;  and 
he  ceased  not  ever  after  to  regard  the  English  crown 
as  an  object  within  the  reach  of  his  attainment. 
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In  the  meanwhile  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  assem- 
bling a  band  of  adventurers,  with  which,  in  1052,  they 
invaded  England.  There  was  no  energy  whatever  in 
the  king's  coimsels,  so  the  rebels  marched  upon  London, 
got  the  king  into  their  power,  and  compelled  him  to 
submit  to  terms  of  their  own  dictation.  These  included 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  to  all  their  former 
honours,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  the 
realm;  a  proceeding  which  enabled  them  to  thrust  into 
the  highest  offices  their  own  creatures  and  adherents. 
Earl  Godwin  himself,  indeed,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
influence  with  which  these  proceedings  invested  him. 
He  died  in  1053,  but  his  son  Harold,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable talent,  and  singularly  popular  manners,  failed 
not  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  He  not  only 
acquired  a  moral  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
king,  but  rendered  himself  universally  acceptable  to  the 
nation, — ^not  more  by  reason  of  his  liberality  and 
courteous  deportment,  than  from  his  activity  in  sup- 
pressing revolts,  and  chastising  the  hostile  incursions  of 
the  Welsh.  Yet,  with  all  his  popularity,  Harold  found 
it  impracticable  to  transfer  to  his  brother,  Tostig,  the 
earldom  of  Northumbria,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Seward;  inasmuch  as  the  Northumbrians 
refused  to  pay  obedience  to  any  other  than  the  grand- 
son of  the  man  who  had  ruled  them  many  years  with 
striking  fidelity.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  treat 
Tostig  as  a  traitor,  by  disavowing  the  attempts  made 
by  him  to  secure  the  dignity  by  force;  and  Tostig 
became  in  consequence  an  exile  beyond  seas,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  Harold's  most  implacable  and  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

If  we  except  the  remission  of  a  tax  called  Danegelt, 
to  which  the  men  of  Danish  extraction  had  heretofore 
been  subject,  and  a  successful  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  murder  of  Duncan 
was  avenged,  and   Macbeth  the  usurper  dethroned, 
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there  occurred  no   other  event   during  the  reign   of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which   it  is  necessary  to 
giye  an  account.      The  death   of  Edward,   however, 
which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  in  1066, 
led  to  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance,  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  most  calamitous.     Having  no 
child  of  his  own,  it  was  his  intention  to  bequeath  the 
sovereignty  to  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
whom  he  recalled  from  Hungary ;  but  that  prince  fell 
a  victim   to   disease  in  the  year   1057,   and   Edgar 
Atheling  alone,  of  the   lineage  of  the  great  Cerdic, 
survived.     Edgar   Atheling,   however,   was   not   only 
unknown  to  the  English,  but  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  made  acquainted  immediately  with  the  state  of 
affairs.     It  was,  therefore,  strictly  true,  that  on  the 
demise   of  Edward,   the  throne   of  England  became 
vacant;  and  according  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  country,  it  rested  with  the  Wittenagemot,  or  great 
council,  to  supply  the  vacancy.     Nevertheless,  Harold, 
whose  hopes  had  long  pointed  to  the  prize  which  was 
now  within  his  grasp,  did  not  esteem  it  prudent  to  wait 
for  this  solemn  recognition.     He  knew  that  William  of 
Normandy  stood  ready  to  claim  the  crown,  and  he  was 
not  unaware  either  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  claims 
would  be  advanced,  or  of  the  force  with  which  it  might 
be  supported.     He  therefore  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed  king  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Edward 
died ;  and  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  opportimity 
the  ceremony  of  approval  by  the  Wittenagemot. 

Harold,  as  I  took  occasion  to  observe  a  short  time  ago, 
was  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  accession  was  hailed 
by  the  people  at  large  as  a  fortunate  event.  Neither 
did  the  Wittenagemot,  which  he  almost  immediately 
called  together,  refuse  to  sanction  the  proceeding. 
He  was  crowned  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
usual  place,  and  he  governed,  for  a  brief  space,  with 
vigour  and  equity.     But  Harold  had,  either  voluntarily 
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or  by  compulsion,  placed  himself,  some  years  previously, 
in  a  situation  which,  in  an  age  so  superstitious  as  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  told  fearfully  against 
him.  Having,  by  some  means  or  another,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  William  of  Normandy,  that  prince,  who 
suspected  his  designs,  caused  him  to  swear  upon  an 
altar,  under  which  were  concealed  the  relics  of  more 
than  one  saint,  that  he  would  never  oppose  himself  to 
his  (William's)  just  pretensions,  or  aspire  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  England.  According  to  William's  account, 
the  vow  in  question  was  pronounced  freely;  according 
to  Harold's  statement, it  was  altogether  compulsory;  but 
wherever  the  truth  might  rest,  William  now  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  to  proclaim 
his  rival  perjured  and  manswom  before  the  rest  of 
Europe.  As,  however,  Harold  paid  no  attention  to 
the  protest,  and  sent  back,  with  little  ceremony,  the 
messengers  who  required  him  to  abdicate,  William 
made  ready  for  the  appeal  to  arms,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  in  which 
adventurers  from  all  the  countries  of  Christendom 
sought  eagerly  to  enrol  themselves.  Finally,  the  pope, 
to  whom  he  appealed,  not  only  gave  sentence  in  his 
favour,  but  presented  him  with  a  consecrated  banner; 
a  conspicuous  proof  that  his  cause  was  just,  and  4 
certain  sign  that  it  would  triumph. 

Warned  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  far 
too  prudent  to  undervalue  it,  Harold  threw  himself 
on  the  affections  of  his  people,  who  flocked  to  his 
standard  in  great  numbers,  and  exhibited  every  dispo- 
sition to  defend  him  to  the  last.  Had  he  been  required, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  guard  only  against  the 
designs  of  William,  we  have  good  ground  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  defeated  them;  but,  luifortunately, 
his  brother  Tostig  was  also  in  array  against  Mm; 
and  at  this  critical  juncture  landed  in  Northumbria, 
where  he  obtained  some  advantages,    Harold  could  not 
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leave  an  active  enemy  in  his  rear,  while  he  watched 
the  movements  of  a  force  as  yet  at  a  distance;  and  he 
accordingly  marched,  with  all  haste,  into  the  disturbed 
districts,  where  he  engaged  and  defeated  his  brother. 
But  this  movement,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  and 
executed  with  the  utmost  skill,  proved  ruinous  in  its 
ultimate  result  Harold  was  at  dinner  in  the  city  of 
York,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  victory,  when  informa- 
tion reached  him  that  the  Normans  had  made  good 
their  landing.  He  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
hurried,  by  forced  marches,  to  place  both  fortune  and 
life  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle. 

"When  he  found  himself  compelled  to  carry  his  army 
to  the  north,  Harold  had  not  been  careless  in  pro- 
viding, as  far  as  his  means  would  allow,  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  counties.  He  equipped  a 
numerous  and  formidable  fleet,  which  he  directed  to 
cruise  in  the  channel,  and  which,  for  a  time,  obeyed  his 
orders  with  punctuality,  and  perfect  success.  But 
provisions  falling  short,  the  admirals  dispersed  for  the 
purpose  of  revictualling ;  an  oper^-tion  which  was  not 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  business  of  a  day.  At  this 
critical  period,  William,  whom  a  succession  of  adverse 
winds  had  long  baffled,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  troops 
on  board  of  ship,  and  to  transport  them,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  serious  accident,  to  the  shores  of 
Sussex.  There,  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
ruins  of  Pevensey  Castle  still  stand,  he  disembarked 
about  thirty  thousand  men, — the  flower  of  all  the 
warriors  of  Europe,  whether  archers,  spearmen,  or  men 
at  arms;  and  marching  rapidly  to  Hastings,  pitched 
his  camp  in  a  convenient  position,  while  the  stores 
and  provisions,  necessary  for  future  operations,  were 
landed. 

William  had  not  long  occupied  his  camp,  when 
the  approach  of  Harold  was  communicated  to  him;  he 
sent,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  a  formal  challenge,  that 
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his  rival  would  meet  him  in  single  combat,  and  leave 
to  the  issue  of  the  duel  the  decision  of  their  claims. 
Harold  declined  the  personal  combat,  and  after  maoning 
a  squadron  of  seven  hundred  ships,  which  he  directed 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  pushed  forward 
at  the  head  of  an  army  considerably  weakened  by  this  ill- 
judged  draught,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  which  it 
had  abeady  undergone.     On  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
1066,  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another 
and  passed  the  night  in  their  respective  camps;   the 
Saxons,  as  it  is  said,  amid  carousing  and  laughter, 
the  Normans  in  solemn  prayer  to  God.      Be   this, 
however,  as  it  may,  both  were  formed,  and  ready  for 
battle,  as  soon  as  daylight  came  in  on  the  following 
morning.      It  was   a  fierce  and  furious  contest, — in 
which  all  the  courage  and  skill  which  either  party 
possessed  were  brought  to  bear,  and  for  some  hours 
the  event  remained  doubtful.     At  one  time,  indeed, 
fortune  appeared  to  declare  against  the  Normans,  who, 
unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  solid  masses 
of  the  Saxon  infantry,  began  to  slacken  in  their  exer- 
tions, and  to  lose  ground.    They  were  instantly  rallied 
by  William,  and  again  led  forward ;  but  neither  the 
devotion  of  his  archers,  nor  the  fiery  courage  of  his 
knights,  availed  anything  against  the  stubborn  valour 
of  the  Saxon   bill-men.     At  this  juncture,   William 
directed  a  thousand  chosen  horse  to  make  a  feint  of 
charging,   and  by  a  pretended    retreat   to   draw,   if 
possible,  the  enemy  from  their  solid  array.     The  stra- 
tagem succeeded ;  for  the  Saxons,  believing  that  the 
last  reserve    had   failed,   raised  a  wild    shout,    and 
dispersed  in  pursuit.     In  a  moment  they  were  enve- 
loped by  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  who,  penetrating  their 
files,  cut   them   down  by  hundreds,  and   drove   the 
remainder  back   in   confusion  to   the  high  grounds.. 
Still  the  fugitives  rallied  in  detached  circles,  and  fought 
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on  till  night  closed  around  them,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  their  king  had  fallen,  hy  a  chance  arrow 
in  the  brain,  and  that  his  gallant  brothers  were  also 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Then,  indeed,  the  Saxons 
broke  and  fled,  and  their  monarchy,  which  had  sub- 
sisted in  England  for  more  than  six  centuries,  came  to 
an  end. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MANXF.RS,    CUSTOMS,    IITSTITUTIONS,    AND     LAWS,    OF    THE 

ANGLO-SAXONS 

[A.D.  600  to  A.  D.  900.] 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  the  narrative  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  draw  up,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I 
endeavour    to  convey  to   the   minds   of  my  readers 
some  general  notion  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  and 
legal  institutions,  which  prevailed  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,    during  the   vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy.      Of    the   state   of   utter  barbarism   into 
which    the    Saxons    were    sunk,   when    under    their 
piratical  leaders  they  first  invaded  Britain,  suflScient 
notice  has  already  been  taken.     To  that  I  am  not  going 
to  advert  further  than  by  stating,  that  in  proportion 
as  they  mixed  more  and  more  freely  with  the  tribes 
whom  they  had  reduced,  and  who  for  the  space  of 
three  centuries    had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Roman 
intercourse,  the  barbarians  lost  some  portion  of  their 
ferocity.     How,  or  in  what  order,  the  work  of  civi- 
lization was  carried  on,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire. 
Doubtless,  the  first  step  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
was  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  a  wandering  and 
predatory  life,  and  the  devotion   of  men's  time  and 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     But  that  which 
more  than  any  other  cause  produced  an  effect  upon  their 
manners,  was,  without  all  question,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  before  whose  softening  influence,  clouded 
as  it  was  with  errors  and  superstitious   observances, 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  north  became  comparatively 
mild  and  humane. 

The  sketch,  therefore,  which  I  am  going  to  give, 
may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
England,  after  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  had  become 
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established,  and  the  petty  principalities  into  which  the 
country  had  anciently  been  divided,  were  either  united 
under  one  head,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  becoming  so. 

Beginning  with  the  first  arrangements  of  their 
social  existence,  we  discover  that  there  prevailed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  custom  of  intrusting  their 
children  to  the  care  of  female  nurses ;  and  that  these 
nurses  or  foster-mothers  were  ever  afterwards  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  persons  of  whose  infancy  they  had 
taken  charge.  In  very  early  times,  indeed,  the  practice 
of  exposing  their  infants  was  not  less  usual  among 
them,  than  among  the  other  northern  nations ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  rapidly  died  out,  so  soon  as  the  light 
of  Christianity  made  its  way  into  our  island,  and  the 
monarchs  began  to  enact  laws  in  prohibition  of  it. 
The  period  of  baptism,  as  fixed  by  custom,  was  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  birth.  The  child  was  then 
immersed  in  the  presence  of  its  sponsors,  and  a  name 
given  to  it,  always  expressive  either  of  a  quality  in  the 
infant  itself,  or  of  the  caprice  or  vanity  of  its  parents. 
Thus,  the  word  Egbert  signifies,  in  English,  "  bright 
eye;"  Ethelwolf,  "the  noble  wolf;"  Ethelheard,  "the 
noble  protector."  Whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  made 
use  of  surnames  in  the  sense  applied  to  the  term  by 
us,  is  doubtful.  We  find,  indeed,  one  man  called 
Wulfsic  se  Blaca,  that  is,  "  the  pale ;"  another 
Thurceles  Hwitan,  that  is,  "  the  white  ;"  and  a  third 
from  the  name  of  his  residence,  Elfric,  "  at  Bertune ;" 
but  these  additions  were  probably  given  rather  to 
distinguish  individuals  than  families,  though  they 
doubtless  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  patronymics. 

The  life  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  man  was  divided  into 
three  periods,  childhood,  an  intermediate  state,  and 
manhood.  The  first  ended  at  eight  years  of  age,  when 
the  urchin  ceased  to  remain  under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother;  the  second  began  at  eight,  and  ended  at 
fifteen,  when  he  was  denominated  a  Cnight ;  and  the 
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last,  It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  endured  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  to  the  females,  they 
became  mistresses  of  their  own  persons  and  fortunes 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen. 

Education,  meaning  by  that  phrase  instruction  in 
science  and  m  letters,  was  never  generally  cultivated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Persons  designed  for  the 
clerical  profession  were  indeed  taught  to  read  •  and 
at  one  period,  when  a  number  of  Irish  scholars'  hap- 
pened to  be  spread  over  the  country,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  languages,  as  well  as  their  own,  was 
far  from  contemptible.  But  the  training  of  the  young 
thane  was  confined  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  mode  of 
managing  a  restive  horse,  and  the  following  or  in- 
snarmg  of  animals  of  the  chase.  In  addition  to  these 
accomplishments,  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth  was  taught 
habits  of  obedience,  by  constant  attendance  on  his 
xather  and  his  guests;  indeed,  the  epithet  bestowed 
upon  him  implies  that  a  docile  temper  was  expected, 
the  word  Cnight  signifying  rather  a  servant  than  a 
young  man. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as 
may  be  imagined,  exceedingly  simple.  Their  bread 
was  composed  of  wheat  or  barley;  their  animal  food 
consisted  principally  of  swine's-flesh,  and  their  fish  of 
eels,  though  they  caught  and  ate  other  species  as  often 
as  they  came  in  their  way.  They  cultivated  orchards, 
in  which  were  raised  figs,  grapes,  almonds,  pears,  and 
apples.  Honey  was  in  great  esteem  among  them,  as 
well  as  eggs,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  they  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  salt.  Their  cookery,  again,  extended  no 
further  than  baking,  boiling,  and  roasting,  and  their 
drinks  were  water,  mead,  ale,  and  ^vine.  We  have 
the  best  evidence,  that  at  meal-times,  men  and  women 
sat  down  together,  and  had  the  table  covered  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth.  Several  ancient  illuminations  remain. 
Which  represent   a  Saxon   family  at  dinner,  and  the 
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Style  in  all  of  these  is  pretty  mncli  alike.  A  party, 
composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  is  depicted  as 
surrounding  a  board,  each  with  a  knife,  a  wooden  dish, 
and  horn  before  him;  while  two  servants  are  in  the 
act  of  handing  about  a  fish,  with  some  kind  of  roasted 
food  attached  to  a  spit.  In  the  middle  of  the  table 
are  a  few  loaves,  and  a  pile  of.  roasted  apples. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  of  both  sexes  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  attention  upon  their  dress.  That  of  the  men 
in  the  higher  ranks  consisted  of  tunics  and  cloaks,  com- 
posed of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk.  The  lower  orders  wore 
a  sort  of  frock  or  jacket,  not  dissimilar  to  the  smock- 
frock  of  the  present  day.  Leather  shoes  were  in  use 
among  them,  as  were  sandals;  in  the  room  of  stockings, 
they  entwined  bandages  round  their  legs,  and  their 
breeches  barely  touched  the  knee.  The  taste  of  the 
women,  again,  was  displayed  chiefly  in  the  curling  of 
their  hair,  and  in  the  jewels  and  golden  ornaments  with 
which  they  adorned  their  persons.  For  the  symmetry 
of  their  forms  they  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
regard. 

While  the  churches,  and  other  sacred  edifices,  were 
constmcted  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  elaborate 
care,  the  dwellings,  even  of  their  princes,  appear  to 
have  been  at  once  mean  and  comfortless.  The  state 
apartments,  indeed,  were  surrounded  with  hangings, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  tapestry,  or  painted 
silk ;  but  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  than  to  any  taste  which  they 
possessed  for  expensive  luxuries.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  great  Alfred  may  be  given. 
As  there  were  no  such  things  as  clocks,  or  watches 
or  dials  in  his  day,  Alfred  adopted  a  very  simple 
expedient  to  mark  the  course  of  time.  He  caused  a 
candle  to  be  made  of  sufficient  length  to  bum  from 
one  sunrise  to  another,  and  dividing  it  by  notches 
into  a  certain  number  of  portions,  calculated  by  the 
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consumption   of  these  how  the  hours   were  passing. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  in  setting  it  up  in  his 
saloon,  that  something    more  was  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  crevices  in  the  walls  admitted  a"  current   of 
air  which  rendered  all  his  calculations  untrue.      To 
remedy  this  defect,  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  enclose 
the  candle  in  a  horn  lantern,  but  even  that  expedient 
answered  but  imperfectly;  so  he  caused  hangings  to  be 
s  ispended  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  for  his 
c  hn  comfort's  sake  kept  them  there  ever  after.     Still 
the  furniture  of  these  halls,  though  composed  of  tlie 
most    heterogeneous    materials,  was,   on   the   whole, 
costly   and   striking.     The   seats   were   mere  woodei'i 
benches  or  settles,  the  footstools,  on  the  contrary,  were 
very  gaudy,  and  the  tables,  always  costly,  were,  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobles,  inlaid,  and,  in  some  instances, 
coated  over,  with  gold  or  silver.    With  respect,  again,  to 
plate,  the  wealthy  thanes   made   a   great   display  in 
silver  candlesticks,  drinking-cups,  and  mirrors,  while 
the  lower  classes  fabricated  the  first  of  these  imple- 
ments out  of  bone,  and  drank   always   from   vessels 
made  of  polished  horn.     All  rude  warriors  are  fond 
of  ornamenting  their  weapons  with  the  precious  metals ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  Saxons  were  not  backward. 
B[any  of  their  sword-hilts  were  composed  of  solid  gold, 
being  studded  with  jewels ;  while  their  bridles,  sad- 
dles, housings,  and  horse-furniture,  shone  not  unfre- 
quently  with  silver.     Nor  were  these  the  only  luxuries 
in    which    they  indulged.      The   use   of  spices   was 
common  among  them,  as  well  as  the  warm-bath,  though 
to  the  cold  they  appear  to  have  imbibed   a   strange 
aversion ;  and,  as  they  generally  walked  in  travelling, 
it  was   esteemed  an  act  of  hospitahty  to  provide  a 
plentiful  supply  of  warm  water  for  the  feet. 

ITie  principal  diversions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
hunting  and  hawking.  In  both  they  took  especial 
pleasure;  nor  were  bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  and  such- 
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like  games,  infrequent  among  them.  Within  doors 
they  played  with  dice;  but  their  chief  delight  was  in 
banqueting,  listening  to  the  songs  of  their  harpers, 
and  watching  or  joining  in  the  feats  of  dancers  and 
tumblers.  In  all  their  domestic  amusements,  and  not 
infrequently  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  females  of  the 
family  were  permitted  freely  to  take  part:  for  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  women  were  treated  not  merely  with 
kindness  but  with  consideration,  and  as  members  of  the 
community  they,  equally  with  the  men,  lived  under  the 
general  protection  of  the  laws.  Thus  they  were  liable  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  their  own  names,  and  deemed  capable 
of  inheriting  and  disposing  of  property ;  besides  which, 
dowries  were  secured  to  them,  in  the  event  of  their 
husband's  demise,  by  settlements  entered  into  previous 
to  marriage,  and  the  very  term  of  their  widowhood 
was  fixed  at  twelve  months.  Still  it  were  an  error  to 
suppose,  that  any  excess  of  refinement  marked  the 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  sexes,  either 
before  or  after  marriage.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  not 
sufficiently  civilized  to  allot  to  woman  the  exact  place 
which  she  is  entitled  to  fill  in  social  life ;  though,  like 
other  Gothic  nations,  they  approached  nearer  to  the 
truth  in  that  respect  than  the  more  luxurious  tribes  of 
the  East. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  monarchs, 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  the  nobles,  the 
free-men,  the  freed-men,  and  the  slaves.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  nobility  in  those  times — one,  hereditary, 
the  other,  territorial.  Hereditary  nobility,  or  that 
which  a  man  derived  from  the  accident  of  birth,  was 
very  rarely  the  source  of  power  or  political  advantages. 
The  nobility  which  arose  from  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty, on  the  other  hand,  brought  with  it  privileges 
which  varied  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  th<e  extent  of 
ten-itory  over  which  the  authority  of  the  noble  might  be 
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established.    Thus,  in  Athelstan's  reign,  every  ceorle  or 
free-man,  who  owned  five  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  bell-house,  had  a  burgage  seat,  with  raiik 
as  thane.    A  similar  mark  of  honour  was  conferred  upon 
the  merchant  who  had  twice  crossed  the  sea  with  his 
goods ;  and  both  might  attain  to  the  loftier  station  of 
earls:  but  it  required  the  lordship  of  forty  hides*  to 
qualify  the  noble  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Wittenage- 
mot— of  the  duties  and  constitution  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given  by  and  by.    With  respect  to  the  freemen, 
even    though   filUng  menial    offices,   they  were  not 
amenable  to  corporal  punishment,  and  might,  at  plea- 
sure, change  their  masters,  as  is  the  case  with  domestic 
servants  at  the  present  day :  but  for  the  crime  of  theft, 
or  for  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were  liable  to 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  when,  of  course,  both  these 
privileges  ceased.     The  slaves,  again,  were,  as  they  are 
in  other  countries,  the  absolute  property  of  their  owners, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  often  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  except  as  part  of  the  stock  upon 
the  landt.     They  seem,  moreover,  to  have  been,  upon 
the  whole,  kindly  treated  by  their  masters.     They  were 
allowed  to  accumulate   property;    they  might  be  re- 
deemed by  another,  and  they  not  unfrequently  pur- 
chased their  own  manumission.     But  in  spite  of  these 
alleviating  circumstances,   their  condition    was    suffi- 
ciently pitiable,  as  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  upon  them  attests. 

Amid  the  rural  population  all  trades  and  handicrafts 
were  carried  on  entirely  by  slaves.  This  is  proved  by 
the  tenour  of  many  deeds  and  grants  which  have  come 

•  The  hide  of  land  was  equal  to  120  acres,  consequently, 
the  estates  of  the  higher  nobility  would  not  measure  less  than 
4800  acres. 

t  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  slaves 
were  sold  in  the  market-place ,  but  the  barbarous  proceedm^^ 
was  prohibited  in  later  times,  to  which  alone  our  sketch 
apphes.  ^2 
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down  to  us,  by  one  of  which  the   brother    of  Earl 
Godwin  "gives    to   a   monastery  a   manor   with   its 
appendages;  that  is,  his  overseer  and  all  his  chattels, 
his    smith,    carpenter,     fisherman,    miller,    all    their 
servants,  and  all  their  goods  and  chattels."   By  degrees, 
however,  as  the  manumission  of  slaves  became  more 
frequent,  a  new  order  of  things  prevailed.     Many  of 
the  manumitted   artificers    removed   into   towns   and 
burgs,  and  occupying  houses,  where  they  looked  to  the 
king,  or  some  other  noble,  as  their  liege  lord,  became, 
by  the  payment  of  certain  dues,  and  the  performance  of 
certain    services,  what    were    called  free-burghers  or 
burgesses.  Among  the  free-burghers  there  soon  sprang 
up  guilds,  or  associations  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  and 
the  encouragement  of  art.     These,  which  were  formed 
after  the  model  of  institutions?   still  more   ancient, — 
institutions  which  had  brought  men  together  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  defence  and  good-will, — ^became,  by 
degrees,  important  limbs  of  the  body  politic,  having 
their  own  laws,  their  own  hall  of  meeting,  and  their 
o^vn  possessions,  with  proper  officers  to  administer  the 
first,    and   regulate  the   management  of  the    others. 
Domesday-book    makes    mention   of  the   schalla,   or 
guildhall   of  the   burghers  of  Dover,  while  those   of 
Canterbury,  besides  collecting  certain  customs,  held  of 
the  sovereign  thirty-three  acres  of  land  in  their  guild. 
It  is  true,  that  the  burghers  were  subject  to  heavy 
exactions ;  tolls  being  imposed  upon  their  markets,  and 
sums  of  money  levied  as  dues,  by  their  superior,  to 
whom  they  looked  up  on  various  occasions.     Never- 
theless, their  condition,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
servile  classes,  was  highly  enviable.     They  were  the 
only  order  of  freemen,  properly  so  called,  who  were 
not  actual  freeholders  of  land. 

The  handicrafts  chiefly  in  repute  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  were  those  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  tho 
shoemaker,   or   worker   in  leather,  the  ^weaver,   the 
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embroiderer,  and  the  dyer.  Of  these  some  were 
accounted  so  honourable,  that  many  monks  practised 
them;— indeed,  Dunstan  himself  is  said,  among  his 
other  accomplishments,  to  have  been  a  skilful  mechanic. 
He  drew  patterns  for  a  lady's  robe,  worked  in  all 
metals,  and  founded  two  great  bells  for  his  church  at 
Abingdon,  Glass-making,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unknown  in  England  till  late  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Benedict,  the  abbot  of  Weremouth,  procured 
artists  from  France,  by  whom  the  windows  of  his 
church  were  glazed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
state  of  the  church  at  this  time,  and  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  clergy  of  one 
nation  and  those  of  another,  proved  eminently  service* 
able  in  promoting  the  growth  of  all  useful  arts  and 
their  general  dissemination  throughout  Europe. 

Spinning,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  conducted 
entirely  by  the  women,  and  women  of  all  ranks  span. 
For  the  universality  of  the  practice,  indeed,  the 
female  portion  of  his  family  are,  in  the  will  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  termed  the  Spindleside;  while  our 
own  word  spinster,  though  now  used  to  denote  an 
unmarried  female  exclusively,  may  be  clearly  traced 
back  to  the  same  origin. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tolls  exacted  from  goods 
which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  markets.  A 
similar  tax  pressed  hard  upon  foreign  commerce,  as  port- 
dues,  exacted  for  the  king's  use,  upon  all  merchandise 
brought  from  beyond  seas.  It  is  true,  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appears  never  to  have  been 
extensive,  though  the  harbour  of  London,  so  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  is  described  as  well-frequented. 
But  if  they  were  but  little  adventurous  in  the  prose- 
cution of  trade,  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  been 
hardy  fishers — ^pursuing  not  merely  such  of  the  finny  race 
as  were  profitable  for  food,  but  the  whale  itself,  on  ac- 
count of  the  teeth  and  skin,  out  of  which  they  manufac- 
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tared  ropes.  In  their  inland  journeys,  this  people  always 
travelled  armed.  They  were,  as  was  said  a  little 
while  ago,  extremely  hospitable, — ^in  spite  of  the  law, 
which  rendered  the  host  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  guest  to  whom  he  might  afford  shelter  beyond  the 
space  of  three  days;  yet  there  prevailed  some  strange 
customs  among  them  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Every 
wayfaring  man  who  quitted  the  high  road,  or  entered  a 
wood,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  was  bound  to  shout 
aloud,  or  blow  a  horn,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
treated  as  a  thief. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  made  use  of  coined  money  in 
silver  and  copper;  the  gold  seems  to  have  passed  cur- 
rent by  weight,  at  least  no  gold  coin  of  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  discovered. 
They  computed  by  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  far- 
things; and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  with  them, 
as  with  us,  twelve  pence  made  one  shilling,  and  twenty 
shillings  one  pound.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add, 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  penny,  the  greater  and 
the  less;  that  of  the  former,  five  composed  a  shilling; 
and  that  in  very  old  times  twenty  of  the  latter  were 
required  to  make  up  the  same  amount.  They  had  also 
the  mancus,  equal  to  thirty  pence,  and  the  marc  or 
half-pound.  Previous  to  Alfred's  reign  all  the  calcula- 
tions were  made  by  pennies;  during  the  government  of 
that  prince  shillings  appear  to  have  been  substituted*, 
though  there  are  several  documents  extant  in  which 
the  pound  and  the  penny  are  likewise  specified. 
Besides  these,  we  find  the  ora  mentioned,  and  the 
scaetta,  of  which  the  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
smaller  penny ;  while  the  greater  penny  is  on  all  occa- 

*!,*  V^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  informed,  that  in  this  respect 
A  ^  ^^^t^g^ese  of  the  present  day  somewhat  resemble  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  They  compute  by  reals,  the  smallest  of  ima- 
ginable corns,  of  which  some  thousands  are  necessary  tO 
make  up  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings. 


sions  expressed  by  the  word  "penning."  For  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  indebted  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastics';  some  of 
whom,  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  continued 
to  coin  money  equally  with  the  king. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  feudal  system,  as  well  as  of  their 
acquaintance  with  an  order  of  chivalry,— institutions 
which  have  been  sometimes  unguardedly  represented 
as  introduced  into  England  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest.     We  find,  for  example,  that  all  lands  were 
held  of  the  crown  on  the  condition  of  military  service; 
besides  being  liable  to  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
castles  at  the  king's  behest.  Thus,  five  hides  of  land  were 
burdened  with  the  supply  of  one  soldier  in  time  of 
war;  one  hide  was  required  to  furnish  one  man,  for 
the  repair  or  construction  of  a  bridge  or  castle.     The 
burghers  also  were  subject  to  the  same  services  in  a 
proportion  which  was  fixed  by  custom ;  and  it  rested 
with  the  king  alone  to  remit  them.     Nor  was  it  the 
sovereign  who   exclusively  asserted  a  feudal   supre- 
macy.   Ea^h  of  the  great  nobles  had  under  him  vassals, 
or  lesser  thanes,    over  whom    he    exercised  judicial 
authority,  and  from  whom  he  exacted  services  similar 
to  those  which  he  himself  paid  to  the  crown.     All  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  in  addition  to  those  owned  by 
monasteries,  were  divided  among  five  orders  of  men, 
of  which  the  three  first  only  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
prietors in  chief.     The  king,  whose  domains  were  very 
extensive;  the  archbishops  and  bishops;  the  earls;  and 
after  them,  though  at  a  long  interval,  even  the  thanes 
and  ceorls.     Some  of  these,  though  in  all  other  respects 
proprietors,  were  not  permitted  to  sell  or  alienate  their 
estates;  others  paid  for  them  annually  a  fixed  amount 
in  money,  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  a  quit-rent;  while 
a  third  part  performed  especial  service,  such  as  plough- 
ing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  gathering  in  the  harvest  of  a 
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small  portion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior.  In  eases 
where  the  parties  possessed  the  right  of  bequeathing  or 
selling  their  lands,  certain  established  forms  of  convey- 
ance were  used;  while  a  disputed  succession,  or  the 
merits  of  a  bargain  unfulfilled,  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  or  gemot. 

The  order  of  chivalry  recognised  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
Normans,  but  was  not  less  strongly  marked,  or  less 
highly  esteemed.  It  partook,  perhaps,  more  of  the 
character  of  a  religious  distinction;  for,  besides  being 
preceded  by  fasting  and  penance,  it  was  conferred  only 
by  the  hands  of  an  abbot  or  other  churchman.  The 
mode  of  bestowing  it  was  this:  when  the  aspirant  had 
completed  his  term  of  probation,  and  solemnly  con- 
fessed his  sins,  the  abbot  girded  him  with  a  belt,  and 
laid  upon  his  shoulders  the  blade  of  a  naked  sword. 
He  was  then  pronounced  to  be  a  thegne  or  miles;  a 
title  which,  in  later  times,  merged  in  that  of  cnight. 

I  have  said  that,  at  an  early  period  after  their 
arrival  in  Britain,  the  Saxons  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture.  They  soon  made  so  much 
progress,  as  to  divide  their  fields  by  means  of  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  to  rear  in  each  the  particular 
crop  to  which  the  soil  might  appear  to  be  adapted. 
Besides  these  enclosures,  they  had  extensive  commons, 
on  which  they  fed  their  flocks;  and  patches  of  wood 
attached  to  each  farm,  of  which  they  were  exceedingly 
careful.  Of  their  predilection  for  swine's-flesh  I  have 
already  spoken;  and  it  will  naturally  be  surmised  that 
they  reared  large  flocks  of  these  animals.  They  were  not, 
however,  neglectful  of  cattle,  and  still  less  so  of  sheep, 
which  constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
wealth.  With  respect  to  the  implements  in  use  among 
them,  these  seem  to  have  closely  resembled  our  own: 
for  it  appears  they  had  ploughs,  rakes,  sickles,  scythes, 
forks,  and  flails,  besides  carts  and  waggons;  windmills, 


too,  and  watermills,  by  no  means  of  rude  construction. 
Of  the  order  in  which  they  performed  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  illu- 
minations and  rude  paintings  which  have  come  down  to 
us.     One  of  these  describes  the  operations  of  the  year 
in  the  following  manner.     In  January,  men  are  repre- 
sented as  ploughing  with  four  oxen  in  a  yoke,  of  whom 
one  drives,  another  holds  the  plough,  and  a  third  scat- 
ters  seed.      In  February,   they  cut  or  prune    trees, 
among  which  are  the  vine.     In  March,  one  digs,  an- 
other wields  a  pickaxe,  a  third  sows.    April  appears  to 
have  been  an  idle  month,  for  in  the  illumination  alluded 
to  three  persons  are  sitting  and  drinking,  with  two 
attendants,  while  two  men  sit  apart,  one  pouring  liquor 
into  a  horn,  the  other  holding  a  horn  to  his  mouth. 
In  May,  a  shepherd  sits  with  a  lamb  in  his  lap;  his 
flocks  are  scattered  round  him,  and  there  is  a  group  of 
spectators  in  the   background.      In   June,  some    are 
reaping  with  sickles ;  some  load  a  cart  with  sheaves  of 
com;  and  one  man  blows  a  horn.     In  July,  men  fell 
trees.     In  August,  they  mow  the  grass.     September  is 
devoted  to  boar-hunting:   October  to  hawking:    No- 
vember to  the  labours  of  the  smithy.     In  December, 
there  is  threshing,  measuring  the  grain,  and  heaping 
it  into  baskets,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  seems  to 
reckon  the  quantity  by  the  aid  of  a  notched  stick. 

Notwithstanding  that  their  seasons  seem  to  hare 
been  more  severe  than  ours,  the  eficct,  no  doubt,  of 
imperfect  drainage,  the  Saxons,  undeniably,  cultivated 
the  vine, — at  least  we  find  in  their  deeds  of  sale  and 
bequest  frequent  mention  made  of  vineyards.  Whether 
the  grapes  raised  were  of  a  quality  to  produce  good 
wine,  may  admit  of  a  doubt;  yet  wine  was  too  common 
a  beverage  among  them  to  be  derived  entirely  from 
foreign  countries.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
know  that  they  carried  their  horticultural  skill  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of  the 
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places  most  renowned  at  the  present  day  for  extensire 
gardens,  many  had  acquired  their  peculiar  celebrity 
when  Domesday-book  was  written.  In  the  same  docu- 
ment mention  is  made  of  "  parks  of  beasts  of  the 
wood,"  such  as  the  park  of  Rislepe,  in  Middlesex,  of 
^.  Alban's,  and  Ware,  in  Herts;  while  fisheries  m 
the  nvers  seem  to  hare  been  even  then  attached  not 
unfrequently  to  portions  of  land.  I  will  only  add  to 
this  account  of  their  agricultural  operations,  that,  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  those  owned  by  monas- 
tenes  and  churches  were,  during  the  times  of  which 
I  now  speak,  by  far  the  best  cultivated  and  the  most 
productive. 

_    We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  political 
institutions    of    the    Anglo-Saxons,    including    their 
government  and  their    laws,  their   modes   of  admi- 
nistering justice,   of  inflicting   punishment,   and  re- 
dressmg  grievances.     The  most  important  office  among 
the    Saxons  was  that  of  Cyning,  or  King,   which, 
as  has  been   shown   elsewhere,   was  anciently  elec- 
tive, and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  the 
termination    of    any  particular    service,    the   holder 
was  accustomed  to  resign.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  when  Hengist,  EUa,  Cerdic,  and  Ida,  invaded 
Bntem,  they  and  the  other  chiefe  who  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  in  the  island,  came  with  the 
rank  of  war-kings   only.     But   to  retain  a  territory 
acqmred  from  a  people  who  ceased  not  to  struggle  for 
Its    recovery,  required    a    continuance    of   the    same 
powers  which  had  been  wielded   in   its   acquisition  • 
and  hence  the  kingly  authority,  instead  of  being  laid 
aside,  as  custom  required,  became  confirmed   in  the 
persons  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  had  been  com- 
nutted.    That  it  should  have  ceased  by  degrees,  under 
such   circumstances,  to  be  regarded   as  a  temporarv 
institution,  is  not  at  all  surprising;  particularly  when 
the  condition  of  the  conquered  country  with  respect 
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to  the  distribution  of  property  comes  to  be  considered. 
Tbe  British  kings  possessed  extensive  domains,  and  a  de- 
gree of  influence  proportionate  to  their  wealth.  These 
became  naturally  the  spoil  of  their  Saxon  successors, 
as  the  place  of  the  British  nobles  was  claimed  and 
obtained  by  the  Saxon  chiefs  of  lesser  note ;  so  that  in 
the  end  there  grew  up  a  Saxon  nobility,  fencing  round 
and  securing  their  sovereign  in  his  rights.  As  the  one 
order  of  men,  however,  claimed  the  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting their  estates  to  their  posterity,  so  were  they 
willing  that  the  other  should  demise  the  crown  to  his 
natural  heirs,  subject  only  to  certain  restrictions, 
which  appear  never  to  have  been  relaxed.  The  kings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  confirmed  in  their 
powers  only  by  the  voice  of  the  Wittenagemot,  which 
altered  without  scruple  the  line  of  succession  as  often 
as  the  exigences  of  the  times  seemed  to  require. 

Once  estabUshed  on  the  throne,  however,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  sovereign  by  the  great  council,  the 
prince  became  master  of  numerous  prerogatives,  and 
guarded  by  numerous  immunities.  "  He  was  prayed 
for,  and  volimtarily  honoured;  his  word  was  to  be 
taken  without  an  oath ;  he  had  the  right  of  pardoning 
in  certain  cases ;  his  mund-byrd  and  his  were^  were 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  society ;  his 
safety  was  cared  for  by  high  penalties  for  oficnces 
committed  in  his  presence  or  habitation,  or  against  his 
family ;  he  had  the  lordship  of  the  free ;  he  had  the 
option  to  sell  over  sea,  to  kill,  or  to  take  the  price  of  a 
freeman  thief;  also  to  sell  a  theon*  over  sea,  or  take 
a  penalty :  he  could  mitigate  penalties  and  remit 
them;  before  his  tribunal  thieves  were  brought,  his 
was  the  last  court  of  appeal;  he  was  the  executive 
superintendent  of  the  general  laws,  and  usually  re- 
ceived the  fines  imposed   upon    crimes;   the   Jews 

•  A  slave. 
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were  his  property ;  the  high  executive  officers,  Eal- 
dermen,  Genefas,  Thegns,  and  others,  were  liable  to 
be  displaxjed  by  him.  He  convoked  the  councils  of 
the  Witan,  summoned  the  people  to  the  army,  and 
commanded  it  when  embodied.  His  dignity,  again 
was  supported  out  of  demesne  lands,  which  abounded 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  had  many  palaces 
or  seats  of  which  one,  namely,  Windsor,  continues 
to  this  day  a  royal  residence.  Yet,  >vith  aU  these 
advantages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  exercised  by  no 
means  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  Their  rights,  their 
lands,  their  duties,  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  accurately 
defaned  as  those  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  who 
appear  to  have  been  not  less  jealous  of  royal  encroach- 
ments, than  they  were  prompt  to  pay  to  royalty  thr 
respect  which  was  due. 

The  army  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  rather  a  feudal 
militia,  than  a  body  of  regular  troops,  whose  time  of 
semce  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  two  months, 
and  which  was  paid,  clothpd,  and  armed,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  land.  Five  hides,  as  was  sho^-n  above, 
sent  forth  an  armed  man,  and  each  hide  furnished  for 
his  maintenance,  the  sum  of  four  shillings.  The 
penalty  of  non-attendance,  however,  when  regulariy 
summoned,  amounted  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate  ; 
and  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings  was  levied,  in  case  a  sub- 
stitute had  been  promised  and  failed  to  appear.  No 
man  could  quit  the  camp  or  expedition  without 
obtaining  the  king's  permission ;  nor  was  it  lawful  for 
any  one  to  join  it,  without  a  similar  authority  were 
given.  The  king's  fleets  were  generally  equipped  and 
ready  to  put  to  sea  about  Easter. 

The  Wittenagemot,  or  great  council  of  the  nation 
has  more  than  once  been  alluded  to.     It  consisted  of 
the  king,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  sometimes 
ot  the  queen,  and  always  of  the  greater  thanes,  and 
occasionally  even  of  cnights  or  milites.    During  the 
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existence  of  the  Heptarchy,  each  kingdom  had  its  own 
Wittenagemot ;  when  the  seven  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  same  croAvn,  one  Wittenagemot  sufficed  for  all. 
How  the  proprietors  of  forty  hides  exercised  their 
rights,  each  being  qualified  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  does 
not  exactly  appear.  It  is  probable  that  they  elected 
representatives,  inasmuch  as  their  numbers  were  too 
great  for  any  hall  to  contain  them,  while  the  distance 
of  many  from  the  place  of  meeting  would  throw  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  attendance. 
But  however  this  might  be,  the  council  itself  came 
together  on  summons  from  the  king,  at  any  spot 
which  he  might  appoint,  and  generally  at  the  seasons 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsimtide.  When  the 
king  had  opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  the 
Wittenagemot  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of  business, 
under  which  head  was  comprehended  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  in  church 
as  well  as  in  state.  If  the  crown  had  demised,  they 
elected  a  successor ;  if  the  throne  were  full,  they  aided 
the  king  in  enacting  laws,  and  contracting  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  Before  them  the  great  nobles  were 
impeached,  as  in  the  case  of  Earl  Godwin ;  ttey  made 
grants  of  land,  and  sometimes  reversed  those  already 
settled  by  the  sovereign.  The  condition  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  came  under  their  care;  and  they 
received  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts, 
in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  causes.  Taxation,  also, 
which  dates  its  origin  from  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  was 
by  them  regulated  and  commanded.  With  all  these 
constitutional  powers  placed  within  their  reach,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find,  that  the  Wittenagemots  became, 
at  times,  too  strong  for  the  monarch,  and  that  their 
hall  of  meeting  was  occasionally  converted  into  an  arena 
for  the  conduct  of  seditious  contests. 

Inferior  to  the  Wittenagemot,  were  the  Sheremot  and 
Folkmot ;  both  of  them,  «is  the  names  denote*   pro- 
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vincial  or  county  meetings.  The  former,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  bishops,  the  earl  or  ealderman^  the  earl's 
son,  and  two  persons  as  bearers  of  the  king's  writ,  by 
the  authority  of  which  it  sat,  of  the  gerefa  or  sheriff, 
and  the  thegnes^  tried  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in 
which  the  landowners  were  parties.  The  latter,  even 
while  the  sheriff  presided,  dealt  chiefly  with  mer- 
chants, burghers,  and  persons  of  lower  degree.  But 
in  both,  pleadings  were  heard,  and  evidence  taken,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  which  was  the  business  of  a 
jury,  consisting,  like  that  still  in  use  among  ourselves, 
of  twelve  members,  and  sworn  to  give  a  verdict 
according  to  truth.  Thus,  in  one  of  Ethelred's  laws,  it 
is  said,  "  Let  there  be  gemots  in  every  woepentace^  and 
let  twelve  of  the  eldest  thegnes  go  out  with  the  gerefa^ 
and  swear  upon  the  relics  which  shall  be  given  into 
their  hands,  that  they  will  condemn  no  innocent  man, 
nor  screen  any  that  is  guilty*."  There  was,  however, 
another  mode  of  trial,  to  which  the  accused  sometimes 
submitted,  namely,  that  by  ordeal,  when  his  guilt  or 
innocence  was  decided,  according  as  he  found  himself 
able,  or  otherwise,  to  carry  a  ball  of  hot  iron,  or  remove 
a  stone  from  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  with  his  bare 
hands.  But  this,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  deceit  was 
used,  though  originally  much  esteemed,  fell  by  degrees 
into  disrepute;  till,  in  the  end,  the  trial  by  jury  almost 
entirely  set  it  aside. 

There  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  various 
distinctions  of  rank  and  of  duty,  which  descended  in 
gradation  from  those  of  the  sovereign  to  those  of  the 

•  The  origin  of  juries  seems  to  have  been  this.  Wlien  a 
person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  sometimes,  in  default  of 
evidence  on  both  sides,  referred  his  case  to  the  judgment  of 
twelve  men  of  respectability ;  and  if  these  swore  tliat  they  did 
not  believe  him  guilty,  he  was  acquitted.  They  were,  in  con- 
sequence, called  jurators,  or  swearers,  whence  our  word 
jui'ors. 
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ceorle.  Among  subjects  the  most  influential  was  the 
ealderman  or  earl,  who,  ranking  with  the  bishop,  acted 
as  governor  of  the  shire  or  county,  led  its  forces,  and 
presided  at  its  assemblies.  Next  to  him  was  the 
gerefa  or  sheriff,  a  civil  officer,  who  acted  as  judge, 
presided  in  the  folkmot^  was  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  and  the  safe  custody  of 
prisoners,  and  who  was  punishable  by  fine  and  con- 
fiscation, in  case  his  duties  were  neglected.  Then 
came  the  thegnes^  of  which  there  were  two  sorts:  the 
king's  thegnes^  who  enjoyed  feudal  privileges,  acted  as 
magistrates  and  jurors,  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and 
in  some  instances  transmitted  their  prerogatives  to  their 
posterity;  and,  secondly,  the  common  thegnes^  a  much 
more  numerous,  though  a  less  influential,  body.  These 
assisted  at  sheremots^  and  sat  as  jurors  in  folkmots.  The 
ceorles  appear  to  have  possessed  no  political  importance, 
and  to  have  exercised  no  authority. 

Almost  all  offences  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not 
excepting  that  of  murder  itself,  were  commutable  for  a 
pecuniary  fine.  For  every  man's  life,  indeed,  a  ransom 
was  fixed,  called  his  were^  on  paynoient  of  which  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  the  homicide  might  go  free; 
provided  he  were  likewise  prompt  in  discharging  the 
wile^  or  fine,  to  which  the  king  at  the  same  time  laid 
claim.  For  the  protection  of  a  man's  house,  again, — 
and  all  whom  it  was  supposed  to  shelter, — another 
mulct  was  established;  to  which,  under  the  appellation 
of  miind^  the  brawler,  or  violator  of  domestic  peace, 
became  liable.  In  like  manner  adultery,  theft,  injuries 
done  to  the  person,  all  were  punishable  by  fine;  the 
amount  levied  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
party  injured,  and  sometimes  of  the  individual  by  whom 
the  injury  was  committed.  Thus  the  king's  were  and 
mund  were  both  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
earl,  the  were  and  mund  of  the  earl  were  greater  than 
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those  of  the  thegne,  and  so  on,  till  the  scale  came  so  low 
as  to  rea^h  the  ceorle,  and  even  the  theon.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  add,  that  theft  was  very  severely 
punished,  not  unfrequently  with  death  itself;  and 
that,  to  guard  against  dishonest  dealing,  no  man  was 
permitted  to  sell  goods  above  the  value  of  twenty 
pennies,  except  within  the  gates  of  a  city  or  borough. 

The  system  of  mutual  responsibility  or  suretiship,  of 
which  Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  the  author,  formed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  institutions  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  lived  in  obedience.     By  it 
the  coiinties  were  divided  into  himdreds,  and  the  hun- 
dreds into  tithings,  so  that  in  every  tithing  or  circle, 
which  included  ten  families,  all   the   members  were 
answerable  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each,  and  each 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  all.     The  consequence  was. 
that  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  there 
prevailed  a  universal  responsibility;  which,  however 
much  it  might  tend  to  preserve  order,  and  suppress 
crime,  kept  men  constantly  on  the  rack.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  gildes  or  corporations  of  trades  were  held  to  a 
certain  extent  answerable  for  their  members.     Should 
one  of  these  commit  an  offence,  and  prove  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  gilde  became  liable,  and  the  money 
was  exacted  generally  without  mercy.     But  it  is  time 
to  bring  this  somewhat  tedious  discussionto  a  close,  and 
to  resume  the  thread  of  a  narrative,  which  becomes 
more  interesting  as  we  go  on. 
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Cunobeline — Silver. 


Cunobeline— Gold. 


Egbert— 819. 


Ethelbert— 860. 


Earliest  Anglo-Saxon- 
about  600. 


Ethelbert  of  Kent— 692. 


Ethelred  of  Northumberland— 8G 6. 


Oflfa,  King  of  Mercia — 700 


Alfred— 872. 


Ethelstan— 924. 


Canute — 1017. 


Harold— 1035. 


VOL.    I. 


Edward  the  Ck)nfessor — 1043. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONaUEROR.— HIS  EARLY  HISTORY — SUB- 
DUES ENGLAND. — REBELLION  OF  HIS  SON  ROBERT. — 
HIS  DEATH. — IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SECOND  SON,  WILLIAM 
RUFUS. — HIS    VICES. — IS     KILLED    WHILE     HUNTING    IN 

THE     NEW     FOREST. HENRY     THE      FIRST. — HIS     WARS 

WITH  HIS  BROTHER  ROBERT. — DISPUTES  WITH  THE 
CHURCH.  —  HIS  SUCCESSES.  —  LOSS  OF  HIS  SON.  —  HIS 
DEATH    AND   CHARACTER. 

[A.D.  1066to  A.D.  1135.] 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  warrior  by  wliora  tlie 
battle  of  Hastings  was  won,  derived  his  descent  from 
Jlollo,  the  illustrious  Northman   chief,   who   wrested 
from  Charles  the  Simple  the  sovereignty  in  fief  of  the 
important  province  of  Normandy.     William,  though 
illegitimate,  had  succeeded  his  father,  Robert,  in  the 
duchy,  w^hile  yet  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  dis- 
played, as  manhood  began  to  open,  all  the  virtues  which, 
in  those  rude  days,  best  qualified  men  for  offices  of 
trust  and  command.     He  suppressed  a  dangerous  revolt, 
which  occurred  within  his  own  dominions,  he  waged  a 
successful  war  against  his  neighbours,  and  scrupled  not 
to  resist  and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  his  liege 
lord,  the  king  of  France.     A  marriage  with  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  the  puissant  earl  of  Flanders,  moreover, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  county  of  Maine,   added 
largely  to  his  resources,  and  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  lesser  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  weP 
qualified  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  king  ot 
England,  and  not  indisposed  to  take  advantage  of  any 
accident  that  might  arise  out  of  the  tie  which  was  thus 
formed.     Of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  heir  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  an 
account  has  already  been  given.     It  remains  to  detail 
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the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  the  purposes  of 
improving  the  important  advantages,  of  which  the  fall 
of  his  rival  had  put  him  in  possession. 

After  halting  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and 
detaching  a  force  to  reduce  Romney,  and  to  chastise  its 
inhabitants,  William   marched   upon   Dover;   which 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
him  possession  as  it  were  of  the  keys  of  England.     He 
then   pushed  for   London,    where,    in   a    tumultuous 
meeting  of  the  Wittenagemot,  Edgar  Atheling  had  been 
proclaimed  king,  and   where    Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    with    two   powerful    earls,    Edwin    and 
Morcar,  were  at  the  head  of  a  disorderly  and  undis- 
ciplined army.     The  approach  of  the  conqueror,  and 
the  defeat  of  a  body  of  Londoners,  by  a  very  inferior 
force  of  Norman  cavalry,  sufficed  to  break  the  spirits  of 
the  people  of  the  south.     All  Kent  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  even  the   capital   displayed  no 
inchnation  to  risk  much  in  a  struggle  for  independence. 
One  after  another,  too,  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom 
gave  in  their  submission.     Stigand   met  William  at 
Wallingford,  on  the  Thames,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  sovereign ;   and  even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  find- 
ing their  efibrts  fail  to  organize  a  force  adequate  to 
resistance,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  laid  down 
their  arms.      Overawed  by  these  signs  of  treachery, 
and   alarmed   by  the   conflagrations   which   extended 
through  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  part  of  Herts,  to  the 
town   of  Southwark,   London  opened  its  gates,  and 
William,  marching  in,  consented  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  gave  orders  that  his  coronation  should  take  place 
during  the  ensuing  Christmas  festivities. 

The  preparations  which  William  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  in  anticipation  of  this  ceremony,  evinced 
little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects.  He 
caused  a  house  to  be  fortified  for  his  reception,  which 
has  since  grown  into  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  on  the 
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day  of  the  coronation,  surrounded  Westminster  Abbey 
with  Norman  soldiers.  How  far  it  was  his  intention, 
at  this  stage  in  his  career,  to  treat  the  vanquished  with 
harshness,  is  uncertain.  Most  of  his  proceedings  would 
seem  to  imply  the  reverse,  for  he  extended  a  ready 
pardon  to  many  of  the  thanes  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  him,  and  confirmed  to  Edgar  Atheling,  his 
pageant  rival,  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Oxford,  which  the 
Confessor  had  bestowed  upon  him.  But  round  his 
standard  were  collected  adventurers  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  with  whose  hopes  of  plunder  and  advance- 
ment, a  state  of  quiet  was  altogether  at  variance.  These 
stirred  up  the  Norman  guards,  during  the  progress  of 
the  ceremony,  to  attack  the  people,  on  the  plea  that 
they  believed  the  person  of  the  monarch  to  be  in 
danger;  and  a  serious  tumult  ensued,  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  houses  plundered.  It  does 
not  exactly  appear  how  far  this  afiair  operated  injuri- 
ously for  the  English  in  the  mind  of  William;  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  treatment  of  them  became,  from 
thenceforth,  more  and  more  stem  every  day.  He 
disarmed  London  and  the  other  great  towns,  and 
bridled  them  with  citadels,  into  which  he  threw  gar- 
risons of  foreign  troops.  All  real  power  he  transferred 
without  scruple  to  the  Normans,  whom  he  enriched  with 
estates,  which  then  began  to  be  forfeited,  as  well  as 
with  portions  from  the  royal  demesne.  Nor  was  he 
neglectful  of  the  church,  to  whose  partiality  he  stood 
deeply  indebted.  There  was  an  ahcient  tribute  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  called  Peter's  pence,  with  which  Ethel- 
bert,  in  a  moment  of  superstitious  devotion,  had 
burdened  his  country,  but  which,  amid  the  confusion 
of  late  times,  had  be,en  very  irregularly  paid.  This 
William  renewed,  sending  at  the  same  time  Harold's 
standard  to  the  Pope,  while  at  home  he  built  and 
endowed  an  abbey,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Hastings; 
and  caused  masses  to  be  daily  chanted  there  for  th^ 
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repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain.  Finally,  having 
secured  the  persons  of  Edgar,  of  the  earls  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  and  of  various  other  Saxon  chiefs,  he 
departed  for  the  continent, — ^leaving  the  English,  as  he 
imagined,  destitute  of  national  leaders,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  William  Fitzosbome,  one  of  his  most 
illustrious  officers. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the 
hold  which  William  possessed  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  England  was  far  from  being  secure.  In  the  counties 
south  of  the  Humber,  indeed,  or  to  express  myself  more 
accurately,  in  that  part  of  England  which  lies  on  the 
south  and  east  side  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  skirts  of 
Hampshire  to  the  edge  of  Norfolk,  the  forts  which  he 
had  erected  gave  him  what  is  called  military  occupation 
of  the  country.  All  beyond  that  line,  however, 
retained,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  independence, — that  is 
to  say,  the  thanes  acknowledged  no  superior,  paid  no 
tribute,  and  continued  to  manage  their  estates,  and 
govern  their  vassals,  according  to  the  example  of 
immemorial  usage.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  absence 
of  the  Conqueror  himself,  while  it  relaxed  the  bond  of 
discipline  among  his  Norman  adherents,  encouraged 
his  new  subjects  to  hatch  plots,  and  enter  into  conspi- 
racies. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  William  had  not 
quitted  England  many  weeks,  before  disturbances  began 
to  break  out  In  various  quarters.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Odo  exercised  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  with 
merciless  rigour.  The  Saxons,  too  feeble  to  take  the 
field,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors 
in  numerous  private  assassinations,  and,  at  length, 
arranged  a  plan  for  the  general  extermination  of  the 
foreigners  during  the  fast  of  Ash  Wednesday.  By 
some  means  or  another,  information  relative  to  this 
desperate  conspiracy  reached  the  regent.  It  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  William,  who  hurried  back 
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at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  baffle  and  chastise  its 
authors. 

From  that  time  forth  William  regarded  the  English 
as  his  enemies,  and  dealt  with  them  as  with  a  people 
to  be  governed  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.     The- 
terror  of  his  name  had  driven  multitudes  of  their  chiefs 
into  exile,  and  among  others,  Edgar,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  who  fled  into  Scotland.     Against  the 
remainder  he  carried  on  what  may  be  termed  a  war  of 
extermination,  which  lasted  several  years.     His  first 
campaign  led  him  into  Devonshire,  where  he  reduced 
the  Saxons,  though  assisted  by  their  neighbours  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall.     In  a  second,  he  overran,  after 
severe  fighting,   and  a  gallant  resistance  at  Oxford, 
Worcester,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  all  the 
middle  counties  as  far  as  York.     From  these  quarters 
he  was  recalled  by  a  general  insurrection  in  the  west, 
at  the  head  of  which  a  son  of  Harold  had  placed  himself, 
and  which  was  not  put   down  without  considerable 
difficulty.      His  third   campaign   opened  less  auspi- 
ciously, by  the  capture  of  York  by  the  Saxons,  and 
the  proclamation  there  of  Edgar  Atheling.  But  William, 
who  was  never  wanting  to  himself,  marched  promptly 
to  the  point  where  danger  seemed  most  prominent, 
and  avenged,  in  a  manner  truly  barbarous,  the  insults 
to  which  his  dignity  had  been  subjected.      "  From 
York  to  Durham,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  not 
an  inhabited  village  remained.     Fire,  slaughter,  and 
desolation,  made  it  a  vast  wilderness,  which  it  continues 
to  this  day*."     Thus  was  the  whole  of  England  reduced 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  while  the  measures  adopted 
to  ensure  its  continued  obedience,  were  not  less  cruel 
than  those  used  in  its  subjugation.     Almost  all  the 
estates  of  the  Saxon  nobility  were  forfeited,  and  granted, 

William   of  Malmsbury  wrote   sixty  years   after   the 
campaign  of  1069. 
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on  strictly  feudal  tenure,  to  Normans.  The  English 
bishops  and  clergy,  likewise,  including  Stigand,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were  degraded,  and  their  places 
filled  by  foreigners;  while,  to  sum  up  all,  an  edict  was 
sent  forth,  which  forbade  any  Englishman,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  burn  a  light  in  his  dwelling  after  the  bell 
had  tolled  the  curfew.  Of  that  tyrannical  law  the 
memory  is  still  preserved,  by  the  tolling  of  what  is 
called  the  curfew-bell,  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  England. 

From  this  time  forth  a  new  order  of  things,  in  many 
respects,  prevailed  throughout  England.  The  ancient 
military  usages  were  set  aside,  and  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  being  divided  into  what  were  called  knights' 
fees,  became  liable  to  supply  the  sovereign  with  sixty 
thousand  men  at  arms,  regimented  and  accoutred  in 
full  harness.  Each  man  at  arms,  again,  was  expected 
to  bring  along  with  him  a  certain  retinue  of  lighter 
cavalry,  archers,  and  spearmen, — so  that  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  kingdom  became,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  liable,  at  the  sovereign's  requisition, 
to  military  service.  In  addition  to  this  custom  were 
introduced  what  are  called  the  feudal  incidents, — that 
is  to  say,  certain  liabilities  to  which  every  landoAvner 
was  subject,  and  for  a  disregard  of  which  his  estate 
became  actually  forfeited  to  his  immediate  superior. 
Thus  each  baron,  in  order  to  obtain  the  investiture  of 
his  fee,  was  bound  to  appear  bare-headed  and  unarmed 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  to  swear  that  he  would 
be  true  to  him,  and  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
Attendance  at  court  also,  as  often  as  required,  was 
provided  for :  it  was  established,  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  heirs  the  estate  should  escheat  to  the  crown; 
that  as  often  as  the  estate  passed  from  one  possessor  to 
another,  the  liege  lord  should  be  entitled  to  a  sum  of 
money,  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  some  other  mark  of  vas- 
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salage, — that  in  case  of  need,  each  estate  should  be 
liable  to  a  contribution,  under  the  appellation  of  aid ; 
that  during  minority  the  liege  lord  should  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  property;  and  that  on  the  marriage  of 
every  female  the  lord  should  be  entitled  to  a  fine.  The 
same  principle  held  good  as  the  order  of  society  fell, 
each  lesser  proprietor  paying  this  species  of  subjection 
to  the  superior  of  whom  he  held,  till  the  whole  king- 
dom became,  in  a  certain  sense,  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  petty,  and  almost  sovereign  principalities* 

It  was  not,  however,  into  the  military  institutions  of 
the  country  alone  that  William  introduced  numerous 
innovations.  The  Norman  became  henceforth  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  legal  tribunals^ — the 
spiritual  power  was  separated  fix)m  the  teini>f>ral  by 
the  restriction  of  the  bishop«  and  their  officials  to  the 
exercise  of  judicial  authority  in  8{>iritual  causes  only; 
and  in  the  room  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ordeal,  was  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  wager  of  battle.  By  this,  a 
person  accused  was  at  liberty,  under  certain  R^iitric- 
tions,  to  challenge  his  accuser  to  the  field,  and  with 
whomsoever  victory  rested,  trueh  was  supposed  to  Xw. 
Then,  again,  numerous  changes  were  effected  in  the 
amount  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  particular  offences, 
and  the  kinds  of  offence  to  which  pecuniary  mukts 
were  permitted  to  extend.  But  that  which  pxvfl^ed 
with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  natives,  was  the 
renewal  of  the  Dancgclt,  which  William  ext<;nded, 
without  discrimination,  to  all  the  Uiiid«in  the  kingdom. 
From  these  various  sources  the  Conqueror  contrived  to 
accumulate  a  revenue,  which  rendered  him  at  once 
more  wealthy  and  more  powerful  than  any  monarch  of 
his  day;  and  phiccd  him,  to  all  appeartincc  at  least, 
above  the  wants  and  diiSiculties  to  which  even  monaichi 
Are  sometimes  liable. 

Xotwitlutiindiiig  these  brilliant  achievements,  and 
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the  great  power  and  influence  which  they  put  into  his 
hands,  the  latter  days  of  William's  life  were  far  from 
being  happy.  There  broke  out,  from  time  to  time, 
insurrections  in  England,  in  which  the  Norman  barons 
joined,  and  which  it  required  all  his  vigilance  and 
activity  to  suppress.  But  that  which  distressed  him 
more  than  any  other  incident,  was  the  rebellion  of  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  whom  he  had  appointed  regent  of 
Normandy.  This  prince,  on  the  plea  that  his  father 
had  bound  himself  to  resign  the  duchy,  in  case  the 
meditated  attack  on  England  should  prove  successful, 
claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  on  the 
rejection  of  his  suit,  took  up  arms.  William  passed 
over  to  the  continent  at  the  head  of  an  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  English,  and  *oon  drove  the  rebel  from  his 
dominions;  who,  being  secretly  supported  by  the  long 
of  France,  took  shelter  in  tlio  castle  of  Gcrbcroi 
Tliither  the  Conqueror  followed,  and  during  the  siege 
one  of  thoee  adventures  befell,  to  which  the  customs  of 
that  cliiralrous  age  could  alone  give  rise.  It  chanced 
tliat  during  a  sally,  William  and  Robert  met  man  to 
man.  Eiwh  was  ignorant  of  the  rank  and  person  of  the 
enemy  to  whom  he  was  oppoJred;  till  Robert^  more 
active^  because  younger  and  less  corpulent  than  his 
father,  beat  William  from  his  horse,  an<l  wounded  him 
in  the  hand.  The  sound  of  the  fallen  warrioi's  voice 
made  him  instantly  aw^ire  of  tlie  crime  of  whicli  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  he  implored  pardon  on  his  knees-  It 
was  granted,  and  the  unnutund  struggle  came  to  an 
end,  without  further  mischief  on  either  side, 

William  was  at  this  time  so  unwieldy,  that  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  he  put  himself  under  a  cour» 
of  medicine ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  communicated 
to  the  king  of  Franci*,  provoked  him  to  indulge  in  idle 
xailinga.  He  said  that  the  king  of  England  was  h4ng-in 
at  Rouen;  and  the  speech  being  repeated  to  that  fiery 
monarch,  he  became  grievously  irritated     ''  Be  it  so/' 
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said  he;  "but  at  my  churching  I  shall  light  so  many 
tapers  that  all  France  will  see  the  blaze."  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word;  for  he  no  sooner  recovered  strength 
enough  to  sit  a  horse,  than  he  carried  fire  and  sword 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Mantes.  His  soldiers,  in  the 
wantonness  of  triumph,  set  the  town  in  a  blaze,  and 
William  was  riding  about  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
when  his  horse  planted  his  foot  among  a  heap  of  burning 
ashes,  and  began  to  plunge  with  great  fury.  William, 
as  yet  imperfectly  recovered,  and  still  inactive  and 
heavy,  was  thrown  forward  upon  the  saddle,  and 
received  a  bruise,  from  the  eifect  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1087, 
after  bequeathing  to  Robert,  Normandy  with  its  depen- 
dencies; to  William,  England;  and  to  Henry  a  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds  in  silver. 
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Whatever  William's  views    might  have  been,  and 
that  he  was  stern  and  tyrannical,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  the   merit  cannot  be  denied  to  him  of  having 
possessed  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  more  consummate  faculty  of  controlling  it,  than 
any  other  sovereign  of  his  own,  or  almost  any  other 
age.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  who  possessed 
some  of  his  father  s  good  qualities,  and  more  than  all 
his  bad  ones.      William,  sumamed  Rufiis,  by  reason 
of  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion,  scarcely  waited 
to  close  his  father  s  eyes,  ere  he  flew  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the   kingdom  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him.     He  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1087,  and  endeavoured  for  a  time,  by 
a  judicious  distribution  of  the  royal  treasure,  to  ensure 
the  support  of  the  most  influential  among  the  barons. 
But  he  had  not  filled  the  throne  many  weeks,   ere 
his  brother  Robert,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Odo, 
and  supported  by  many  of  the  Norman  barons,  who 
possessed  estates  in  both  countries,  made  an  efibrt  to  hurl 
him  from  his  seat.     The  superior  sagacity  of  William, 
and  a  prudent  application  of  his  pecuniary  resources, 
repelled  this  danger,  and  turned  it  upon  the  wayward 
and  feeble  prince  from  whom  it  emanated.     William 
appealed  to  his  English   subjects,  and  found   them 
ready  and  devoted  allies  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans, 
The  consequence  was,  that  after  expelling  Odo  from 
the  kingdom,  and  reducing  others  of  his  discontented 
barons  to  subjection,   he  passed  over  to  Normandy, 
where  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  greatly  to  his 
advantage.     Nevertheless,  William  not  only  forgot  the 
loyalty  which    his    English    subjects    had  displayed 
towards  him,  but  heaped  upon  them  burdens  more 
grievous  than  those  to  which  his  father  had  rendered 
them  subject.     He  enlarged  more  and  more  the  royal 
parks  and  forests,  in  creating  one  of  which,  the  Con- 
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queror  had  depopulated  thirty  square  miles  of  country ; 
and  enacted  the  most  savage  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  animals  of  the  chase,  and  hindering  the 
natives  from  enjoying  a  sport  to  which  they  were  by 
long  habit  attached. 

He  was  a  grievous  oppressor  of  the  clergy,  whose 
lands  he  seized  without  scruple,  and  in  his  private 
proceedings  the  most  dissolute  of  men.     Yet  was  his 
reign,  if  considered  only  with  reference  to  its  political 
character,   an   exceedingly   prosperous   one.      Of  his 
successes  against  Robert  in  the  field,  notice  has  already 
been  taken :  he  still  more  effectually  over-reached  his 
inconsiderate  relative  in  matters  of  diplomacy.     It  was 
during  the  reign  of  William  Eufus,  that  the  people  of 
Europe  first  became  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  ex- 
pelling the  Saracens  from  Palestine,  and  establishing 
there    a    Christian    monarchy.      To    this    wild    and 
romantic  scheme  they  were  allured  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  the  Hermit  of  Picardy,  who,  having  wit- 
nessed   the  cruelties  to  which  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  were  subjected,  devoted  all  the  energies  of 
an  extraordinary  mind  to  the  attainment  of  one  object. 
Though  treated  for  a  while  with  coldness  by  the  great, 
Peter  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the 
vulgar,  and  succeeded  at  last    in   convejdng  to   the 
mind  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second,  some  share  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  gave  a  character  to  his  own.  The  merit 
of  recovering  from  the  blasphemers,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  country  in  which  the  Redeemer  had  sojourned  in 
the  flesh  and  consummated  his  mission,  became,  there- 
fore, a  standing  subject  of  declamation  in  all  the  cities 
and  castles  of  Christendom.     The  project,  which  ac- 
corded well  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  times, 
was   taken   up   with  avidity;  till  in  the  end,  kings, 
barons,  knights,  and  yeomen,  alike  burned  with  zeal 
in  the  holy  cause.     A  crusade  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed, and  from  all  quarters,  multitudes  gathered 
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round  the  sacred  standard,  each  man  distinguished  by 
the  holy  symbol,  a  red  cross,  painted  upon  his  garments. 
There  was  no  prince  in  Europe  to  whom  the  expedition 
presented  so  many  attractions  as  Robert  of  Normandy. 
He  mortgaged  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  brother 
William,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band, 
to  toil  for  both  a  temporal  and  an  eternal  crown,  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

This  addition  to  his  territories,  however  much  it 
might  gratify  the  personal  ambition  of  William,  proved 
a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  expense  to  his 
English  subjects.  The  Normans  continually  rebelled, 
and  were  kept  under  only  by  the  expenditure  of  much 
blood  and  treasure;  nevertheless,  William  endeavoured 
still  more  to  enlarge  his  empire,  by  negotiating  a 
similar  bargain  with  the  earls  of  Poictiers  and  Guienne. 
But  ere  the  fleet  or  army  could  be  assembled,  with  which 
he  proposed  to  take  possession,  an  accident  befell  him 
which  caused  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  England. 

Abhorred  by  all  classes,  and  tormented  by  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  own  conscience,  William  fell  into  a 
state  of  extreme  dejection ;  to  dispel  which,  he  re- 
paired to  the  New  Forest,  his  favourite  scene  of 
hunting.  He  had  learned  that  predictions  of  his  early 
death  were  generally  circulated,  and  a  superstitious 
conviction  that  they  were  not  devoid  of  truth,  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1100,  he 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  one  of  his  attendants  described  to  him,  he 
refused,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  quit  the  house. 
But  eating  and  drinking  at  dinner  more  copiously  than 
usual,  his  courage  revived ;  and  he  called,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal,  for  his  horse.  The  company  went 
forth,  and  were  soon  separated  in  the  hurry  of  the 
chase,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  evening.  The  king 
was  not  among  them.  They  sought  him  for  awhile 
without  success,  and  found  him,  at  last,  lying  dead 
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beneath  a  tree,  with  an  arrow  fixed  in  his  breast. 
By  whom  that  arrow  was  shot,  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.      Tradition,  indeed,  attributes  the 
deed  to  a  French  knight,  named  Walter  Tyrrel,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  avenged,  by  an  accident,  the  wrongs  of 
a  suflfering  people ;  but  as  Walter  himself  denied  the 
truth  of  the  rumour,  long  after  an  acknowledgment 
could  have  wrought  him  no  harm,  it  appears  unfair  to 
disbelieve  his   solemn    declarations.      Let    the    blow 
come  from  what  hand  it  might,  however,  it  occasioned 
no  sorrow  among  the  people  of  England,  over  whom 
a  more  licentious  and  arbitrary  monarch  had  never 
exercised  dominion. 


CoiD  and  Great  Seal  cf  Wi^^iam  the  Second. 
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Henry  the  First,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  literary  acquirements,  had  received 
the  surname  of  Beauclerc,  was  among  the  number  of 
guests  who  attended  William  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  no  sooner  ascertained  his  brother  s  fate,  than,  with- 
out delaying  to  see  the  corpse  decently  interred,  he  rode 
post  to  Winchester,  where,  after  a  slight  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  keeper,  he  made  himself  master  of 
what  yet  remained  of  the  royal  treasure.  With  such 
an  engine  at  his  control,  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  allegiance  of  a  powerful  party  among  the 
nobles.  Within  two  days  after  his  arrival  he  was 
crowned  king,  to  the  injury  of  those  rights  which 
Robert,  his  elder  brother,  was  not  at  hand  to  urge  or  to 
defend. 

Henry  s  first  public  acts  held  out  to  his  subjects  in 
general  the  prospect  of  a  better  and  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  government,  than  they  had  yet  experienced  since 
the  Conquest.  He  dismissed  the  unworthy  instruments 
of  his  predecessor  s  pleasures;  restored  to  the  church  its 
plundered  rights ;  pledged  himself  to  the  exaction  of 
moderate  reliefs  from  his  vassals,  and  to  exercise  his 
powers  in  wardship  and  marriage  with  lenity.  That, 
however,  which  most  of  all  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
English,  was  an  assurance  that  he  "  would  restore  to 
them  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  as  amended  by  his 
father."  There  was  something  in  this  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  the  feelings  of  men  who  still  looked  back 
with  fondness  to  the  memory  of  other  times,  and  who 
had  never  known  what  the  blessings  of  law  and  order 
were  since  the  line  of  their  ancient  sovereigns  was 
broken,  and  their  old  customs  interrupted.  Nor  did 
Henry's  anxiety  to  conciliate  his  people  stop  here. 
He  found  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  sister  of  King  Edgar,  with  whom,  as  it  was 
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knowQ  ttat  she  had  neyer  taken  the  vow,  he  contracted 
a  marriage.     By  that  politic  act,  the  line  of  the  Norman 
and  Anglo-Saxon   dynasties   appeared   to  be   imited, 
and  the  right  of  Henry  himself  to  the  throne,  which 
he  had  undeniably  usurped,  was  rendered,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Saxons  ar  least,  incontrovertible,  and  even  sacred. 
Henry  had  not  long  completed   this  judicious  ar- 
rangement, when  his  brother  Robert  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  bringing  with  him  a  fair  bride,  Sibilla,  the 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Conversana,  in  Italy.     The 
chivalrous  prince  was  enthusiastically  received  by  his 
o^vn    subjects,  and  even  among  the*^  Anglo-Normans 
there  were  many  who,  dazzled  by  his  renown,  promised 
him  their  aid  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  English  crown.     Robert  soon  collected  an 
army,  with  which  he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  Henry 
was  not  slow  in  taking  the  field  against  him  ;   but  no 
blood   was   shed.      By  the  intervention   of  Anselm, 
now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  treaty  of  good-will 
was  concluded,  which,  while  it  secured  to  Henry  the 
sovereignty  of  England,   rendered  him   liable   to  an 
annual  payment  to  his  brother  Robert.     It  was  stipu- 
lated, moreover,  that  on  the  demise  of  either  of  the 
brothers,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  the  dominions 
of  both ;  and  that  the  partisans  on  each  side  should 
receive  a  free  pardon,  and  be  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  estates. 

Robert  departed  for  the  continent,  but  had  scarcely 
reached  it,  ere  his  faithless  brother  proceeded  to 
infringe  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Several  of  the 
barons  who  had  carried  arms  against  him,  were  treated 
as  rebels,  and  the  remainder  could  not  count  upon 
his  forbearance  except  from  day  to  day.  Robert 
hastened  ba<;k  to  London,  where,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, he  upbraided  the  king  of  England  with  his 
faults;  and  whence  he  was  glad  to  purchase  the  liberty 
of  departure,  by  a  surrender  of  his  pension.      When 
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there  was  so  much  ground  of  complaint  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  suspicion  on  the  other,  an  abstinence  from 
positive  hostility  could  scarcely  be  expected.     Henry 
now  became  the  assailant,  and  on  the  27th  of  Sepl 
tember,  1106,  overthrew  the  Norman  army  at  Tinche- 
brai,  where  Robert,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  followers 
were  made  prisoners.     Henry  could  not  afford  to  treat 
a  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured  with  generosity 
The  brave,  but  thoughtless,  Robert  was  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire ;  where,  his  eyes 
having  been  put  out,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
after  a  melancholy  captivity  which  lasted  almost  thirty 
years.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  pursued  his  advantages 
till  the  whole  of  Normandy  submitted  to  his    rule 
The  son  of  his  brother,  likewise,  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  fell  into  his  hands,  at  the  surrender  of  Falaise  ; 
and  being  brought  before  him,  began  to  weep,  and  to 
implore  his  uncle's  clemency.     It  is  said  that  Henry, 
after  gazing  upon  the  boy  for  some  time,  hastily  desired 
that  he  should  be  removed,  and  intrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  Elie  de  Saen,  a  Norman  baron.     But  if  he 
chose  this  man  as  a  fit  instrument  by  which  to  accom- 
plish any  foul  purpose,  he  was  deceived.     Elie,  hearing 
that  the  king  designed  to  seize  the  child  again,  fled 
with  him  to  the  French  court,  where  from  Louis  le 
Gros,  the  reigning  monarch,  he  obtained  a  ready  wel- 
come, and  honourable  treatment. 

While  he  considered  himself  in  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  his  brother  and  his  adherents,  Henry 
had  taken  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  vrith  the  church, 
notwithstanding  a  claim  set  up  by  Archbishop  Anselm' 
in  behalf  of  the  prelates  and  abbots,  of  exemption 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  homage.  Hitherto,  the 
ecclesiastical  lord,  on  presentation  to  his  dignities,  had 
been  in  the  habit,  equally  with  the  lay  barons,  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  monarch,  and  receiving  from 
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him,  as  the  badge  of  investiture,  a  ring  and  crosier. 
The  Church  of  Rome  became,  by  degrees,  jealous  of 
what  was  declared,  in  more  than  one  council,  to  be  an 
interference  with  the  spiritual  authority,  and  a  violent 
controversy  began,  which  threatened,  at  one  period,  to 
bring  the  kingdom  under  the  curse  of  an  excommuni- 
cation. Henry,  powerful  as  he  was,  felt  himself  unable 
to  hold  out  against  the  threats  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
He  therefore  consented  to  a  compromise,  by  which  it  was 
established,  that  in  all  time  coming,  bishops  should  do 
homage  for  their  temporalities  alone ;  while  the  ring 
and  crosier,  the  symbols,  as  they  were  termed,  of 
spiritual  authority,  should  be  presented  to  them  by  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  church. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on,  William,  the  child 
to  whom  reference  was  lately  made,  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  gave  proof  that,  in  addition  to  his  father's 
courage  and  firmness,  he  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  grandfather's  sagacity.  His  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  was  recognized  by  Louis;  and 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  Fulk,  earl  of 
Anjou,  espoused  for  a  time  the  same  cause.  During 
more  than  three  years,  a  war  was  waged,  which  led  to 
no  very  important  results,  and  which  was,  at  last, 
decided  on  the  plain  of  Brenneville,  in  a  combat  which 
cost  the  lives  of  only  three  men-at-arms. 

In  this  action,  not  only  Louis  and  Henry,  but 
William,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  William  of  Normandy, 
were  all  personally  engaged.  It  was  maintained  by  five 
hundred  English  against  six  hundred  French  knights, 
and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of 
a  display  of  heroism  which  the  temper  of  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  rendered  more  fatiguing,  perhaps, 
than  dangerous. 

Worsted  in  the  field,  Louis  now  referred  the  deci- 
sion of  the  quarrel  to  the  Pope,  and  Henry,  though 
resolute  to  maintain  what  he  had  won  by  the  sword 
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consented  to  attend  at  the  council  of  Rheims.  The 
pontiff  was  not  unwilling  to  undertake  an  office 
which  seemed  to  strengthen  his  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  supreme  head  of  Christendom.  He  decided  that 
Henry  should  retain  possession  of  Normandy,  and  that 
Prince  William,  to  whom  his  father  intrusted  the 
government  of  the  Duchy,  should  do  homage  to  the 
king  of  France,  as  his  liege  lord. 

Perhaps  no  English  monarch  ever  attained  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  prosperity  than  that  of  which  Henry 
appeared  to  be  now  in  possession.  He  had  recovered  all 
the  hereditary  domains  of  his  house,  and  united  them 

to  his  father's  conquests.     His  treasury  was  full, he 

was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  and  of  his  two 
children,  one  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Rouen,  the 
other,  his  daughter  Matilda,  was  united,  though  but 
eight  years  of  age,  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  emperor  of 
Germany. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  returned  to  England, 
leaving  directions  for  his  son  to  follow  in  the  ship  of 
one  Fitz-Stephen,  a  Norman  mariner,  whose  father  had 
conveyed  the  Conqueror   to  the  scene   of  his  glory. 
Henry    reached   Southampton    in   safety,    where    he 
lingered  several  days,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  son;— but  the  feelings   of  the   parent,   and    the 
ambition  of  the  sovereign,  were  alike  doomed  to  suffer 
prostration :   owing  to  the  mad  intemperance   of  the 
crew,  which   was    eagerly    promoted   by  the    prince 
and  his  dissipated  associates,  the  vessel  struck  upon 
a  rock,   and   all  on  board,  with  the   exception  of  a 
butcher,  perished.     From  that  butcher  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  that  William  might  have  escaped  in 
the  boat,  had  not  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister  drawn 
him  back  again  to  the  wreck.     In  an  instant  the  boat 
was  overturned  by  men  who  struggled  for  their  lives, 
and  borne  down  with  its  helpless  burden. 

When  this  sad  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the 
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king,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  earth ;  and  though  he  soon 
rose,  and  with  an  affectation  of  calmness,  which  he 
did  not  feel,  spoke  of  resigning  his  will  to  that  of 
Providence,  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile. 
New  projects,  indeed,  occupied  his  attention;  for  his 
wife  Matilda  died,  and  he  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage with  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvain,  which, 
however,  proved  unfruitful.  He  then  laboured  to 
secure  the  succession  in  the  line  of  his  daughter 
Matilda,  whom  the  demise  of  the  emperor  had  left  a 
widow  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years;  and  uniting 
her,  with  this  view,  to  Geofirey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Anjou,  caused  his  great  barons  and 
bishops  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain  her  rights 
against  any  enemy.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  William 
of  Normandy  survived,  (and  he  had  recently  been 
advanced  by  Louis  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Flanders,) 
the  apprehensions  of  this  anxious  monarch  suffered  no 
abatement. 

That,  however,  which  a  thousand  intrigues  had 
failed  to  effect,  an  accident  brought  about.  William, 
after  narrowly  escaping  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
received  his  death-wound  imder  the  walls  of  Alost, 
where  he  had  just  defeated  a  rival  set  up  by  Henry  to 
dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 
Now,  then,  at  last,  the  king  of  England  began  to 
receive  comfort,  though  the  fate  of  the  young  prince 
appears  never  to  have  been  forgotten.  His  daughter 
had  borne  three  sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom  the  name 
of  Henry  was  given;  and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his 
mother,  the  king  caused  his  barons  to  swear  fealty,  in 
a  great  council  held  at  Oxford.  But  Henry  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  state  of  comparative  quiet  which 
seemed  at  last  to  be  ensured  to  him.  Having  eaten  to 
excess  of  lampreys,  a  dish  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
fond,  he  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1135, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-sixth 
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of  a  reign  so  agitated,  as  to  hinder  him  from  spending 
more  than  five  uneasy  summers  within  his  realm  of 
England. 

Henry  the  First  is  described  as  possessed  of  a  com- 
manding figure,  a  handsome  countenance,  and  an  ex- 
tremely engaging  manner.      He  was  brave,  vigilant, 
and  crafty;  and  though  stained  with  many  vices,  more 
especially  in  his  private  character,  seems  to  have  been, 
upon   the   whole,  a   wise   and  prudent   prince.     He 
partook,  indeed,  in  the  prgudice  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  for  which  his  family  had  been  remarkable,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  promoted  one  of  them  to  any  office  of 
trust;  but  he  was  at  once  equitable  and  rigorous  in 
the  execution  of  justice,  particularly  against  murderers, 
coiners,  and  such  as  disturbed  the  peace  of  society! 


Coin  of  Henry  tlie  First. 

Henry  was  not  only  himself  an  accomplished  scholar, 
but  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  In 
addition  to  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  names  of  no  mean 
reputation,  there  flourished  in  Henry's  reign  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  the  historian  of  Britain,  and  Archbishop 
Turpin,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  History  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  twelve  peers.  But  Henry,  like  other 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  set  at  nought  the 
feelings  of  men  of  low  degree,  which  he  sacrificed 
without  compunction  to  his  own  propensities.  Immo- 
derately attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
exercised  great  severity  upon  such  -^s  encroached  upon 
the  royal  forests,  pimishing  the  slaughter  of  a  stag  as 
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severely  as  the  murder  of  a  man,  and  mutilating  all  the 
dogs  which  were  kept  along  the  borders  of  his  chase. 
To  him  the  city  of  London  stands  indebted  for  the 
charter  on  which  the  rights  of  its  corporation  are 
founded;  and,  imless  tradition  speaks  falsely,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  owes  to  him  the  origin  of  some 
of  its  valuable  foundations.  Nevertheless,  his  conduct 
towards  his  brother  evinces  a  disposition  so  bad,  that 
it  is  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  his  various  accomplish* 
ments,  to  hold  his  memory  in  estimation. 


Great  Seal  of  Heniy  the  Eixat. 
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STEPHEN. 

At  the  coimcil  of  barons  which  was  held  in  Oxford, 
for  the  purpose  of  swearing  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her 
infant  issue,  there  were  present  two  chiefs,  who  con- 
tended mth  one  another  for  the  honour  of  precedence  in 
the  performance  of  this  act  of  vassalage.  These  were 
Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  nephew  of  Henryjfhy  his 
sister  Adela,  whom  her  father,  William  the  Conqueror, 
gave  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois;  and  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  natural  son  by  one  of  the 
many  mistresses  with  whom  he  cohabited.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  imagined,  that  these  two  nobles  were 
actuated  by  any  chivalrous  feeling  in  favour  of  an 
unprotected  woman.  They  both,  on  the  contrary, 
regarded  her  claim  as  a  remote  one,  and  calculated, 
in  spite  of  the  oaths  then  taken,  on  its  utter  failure ; 
while  each  was  anxious  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  of  course  heir,  failing 
Matilda,  to  the  throne.  On  that  occasion  Henry 
decided  in  favour  of  Stephen,  who  first  swore  to  defend 
the  prince ;  and  who  no  sooner  heard  of  his  sister's 
demise,  than  he  hastened  to  violate  his  oath  by  seizinsr 
the  crown. 

In  the    accomplishment    of   this   bold   usurpation, 
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Stephen  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  brother  Henry,  at 
that  time  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  legate  to  the  Pope. 
It  is  even  said,  that  the  bishop  persuaded  Hugh  Bigod, 
comptroller  of  the  household,  to  perjure  himself,  bv 
making  oath,  that  in  his  last  moments  the  late  king 
had  disinherited  his  daughter,  and  bequeathed  the 
English  crown  to  his  nephew  Stephen.  Partly  by  the 
aid  of  this  trick,  and  partly  by  being  put  in  possession 
of  the  treasure,  Stephen  prevailed  upon  many  barons 
and  prelates  to  recognise  his  title;  which  was  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1 135.  Nor,  for  a  brief  space,  had 
the  English  people  any  cause  to  regret  that  the  projects 
of  the  usurper  were  attended  with  success.  He  pub- 
lished a  charter,  in  which  he  abolished  many  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  late  king's  laws,— particularly 
such  as  afifected  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
rights  of  landowners  to  hunt  over  their  own  domains. 
In  a  word,  like  most  monarchs  who  ascend  a  throne 
to  which  their  birth  has  not  entitled  them,  he  endea- 
voured, by  a  show  of  clemency  and  justice,  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  his  subjects;  and  like  all  monarchs 
who  are  in  earnest,  or  who  are  believed  to  be  so,  he 
obtained  for  awhile  the  object  of  his  wishes. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  these  measures, 
Stephen  enrolled  bands  of  mercenary  troops  from  among 
the  multitudes  who,  at  this  time,  were  roaming  through- 
out the  various  countries  of  continental  Europe.  By 
the  aid  of  these  he  hoped  to  secure  himself  against 
any  revolt  of  the  barons,  most  of  whom,  in  imitation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  swore  to  obey  the  king 
only  so  long  as  he  should  adhere  to  his  engagements. 
At  the  same  time  they  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
a  pledge  which  he  rashly  gave,  that  any  man  who 
chose  should  be  permitted  to  build  a  castle  on  his  own 
estate,  till  the  whole  kingdom  became,  ere  long, 
studded  with  forts,  and  overrun  with  a  barbarous  sol- 
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diery      Scenes  of  rapine  and  disorder  speedily  followed 
which  can  only  be  described  in  the  Lgui     of^^^J 
who  was  an  eye-witness.-"  In  this  Ws^time  aU 

Z  ricT™'  'frl  r  ^^^'"^-    ^^-' *  ^'^  -  " 

rose  nch  men      They  had  sworn  oaths,  but  no  truth 

ISnstHm    I!^^^"^'  ,^^«tH  which  they  held  out 

TZ\  7  Z^  "'f"^  "PP^^^^^d  *''«  ^^retched  men 
of  the  land  with  castle-work.  They  filled  the  casTles 
with  devils  and  evil  men.  Thev  sei7Pd  thlT  f 
they  supposed  to  have  any  good  J  Zfa^l^:^! 
women,  and  threw  them  into  prison  for  their  gold  ™d 
sdrer,  and  inflicted  on  them  unutterable  torturfs  *  - 
Ttey  burned  all  the  to.vns;-thou  mightest  go  a  day's 
journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  JJ       ^ 

"Tuur  ""1-  ^"*^sr^Th:;:° 

to  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sea  " 

No  great  while  elapsed  ere  a  spirit  of  discontent 
began  to  anse  among  many  of  the  iobles,  whose  at" 
cities  Stephen  made  an  effort  to  restrain  Tn^J. 

aetence   ot   his  nieces   claims,    and   laid   waste   the 

"ctfonedT*v  In  ""^^'^"  '^'^^'y-    ^he  havoc 

e^cSthe  fu7v  of        T""'  "!^'  '""^''^^  «"«^  -«  to 
excite  the  tury  of  several  powerful  barons  who  wm,l^ 

?heirfSr'"  rf  '^"'  ^°'"'^"  forthwiht  eS 
their  followers  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion 

which,  for  whatever  object  undertaken,  proved  ^^^ 

of Toblrrr^-     ^"""^  '""'^  -«  finTtle  names' 
ot  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Renaud  de  Baliol    h^T  I 

whom  held  estates  in  England  as  welUs  in  totla^d  bnt 

who,  finding  the  king  obstinate,  renouncedtimts  £ 

Iiege  lord,  and  joined  theirforces  to  those  oftheNoJS! 
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umbrian  chiefs.  The  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1138,  in  a  plain  near  Northallerton,  where,  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  the  Scots  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  of  their  best  warriors  being 
killed  or  taken,  and  the  king,  mth  his  eldest  Don  Henry, 
nariowly  escaping  the  same  fate.  This  great  action  has 
ever  since  been  commemorated  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  in  consequence  of  a  lofty  crucifix  having 
been  erected  by  the  English  in  a  waggon,  and  carried 
into  the  field  as  a  military  ensign. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Exeter,  and  the  influence  which  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
had  established  in  various  quarters,  Stephen  derived 
from  this  victory  so  great  an  accession  of  strength,  that 
a  little  prudence  was  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  ensure 
to  him  a  peaceable  continuance  in  power.  Of  pru- 
dence, however,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  but  a  slender 
share ;  for  he  began  immediately  to  quarrel  with  the 
clergy,  whom  not  even  the  ties  of  consanguinity  could 
prevail  upon  his  brother  to  desert.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  partisans  of  Matilda  became,  day  by  day, 
more  numerous ;  and  it  was  at  last  determined  by  her 
brother,  and  principal  adviser,  to  tryHhe  chances  of  an 
invasion.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Matilda  landed 
in  Sussex,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  and  threw  herself  into  Arundel  castle, — while 
Robert,  attended  by  twelve  followers  only,  made  his 
way  through  the  country  in  disguise,  and  everywhere 
raised  her  standard. 

A  civil  war  now  began,  which,  with  various  alterna- 
tions of  success,  spread  confusion  over  the  land  for 
the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  but  of  the  details  of 
which  it  would  be  as  profitless  as  difficult  to  give  any 
correct  account.  Castles  were  besieged  and  taken, 
towns  pillaged  and  consumed  by  both  parties,  till  at 
last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1141.     It  proved 
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eminently  disastrous  to  Stephen,  whose  army  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  himself  delivered  as  a  captive  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Matilda  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Bristol,  while  she  advanced  upon  London,  where  she 
was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  immediately  crowned.  But  Matilda,  who  was  not 
gifted  with  a  greater  share  of  discretion  than  her  rival, 
excited  so  much  disgust  among  all  classes,  that  within 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks  she  found  it  necessary  to 
flee  for  her  life,  and  sustained  soon  afterwards  a  signal 
defeat  near  Winchester,  where  her  brother  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  was  made  prisoner.  The  earl  was  more 
mercifully  dealt  with  on  this  occasion  than  perhaps  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  considering  the  hands  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  was  set  at  liberty  in  exchange  for 
Stephen,  whom  the  prelates,  and  many  of  the  nobles, 
again  received  as  their  king,  and  who  renewed  the 
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struggle  with  fresh  ardour,  and  in  some  respects  with 
better  fortune. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  which  were  thus  rekindled 
continued  to  smoulder  rather  than  to  bum,  up  to  the 
close  of  1146.  In  that  year,  the  queens  cause  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  Robert;  and  the 
queen  herself,  hopeless  of  success,  withdrew  in  the 
year  following  into  Normandy.  Yet  Stephen,  on 
whom  experience  would  appear  to  have  been  wasted, 
contrived,  by  renewed  attacks  on  the  clergy,  to  render 
himself  odious  at  home ;  while  Henry,  the  son  of  his 
rival,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  was  enlarging  his 
power,  and  adding  to  his  renown  on  the  continent. 
The  latter  prince,  after  visiting  his  uncle  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  receiving  from  his  hands  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, was,  by  his  mother's  consent,  established  in  the 
government  of  Normandy,  to  which,  on  the  decease  of 
his  father  Geoffrey,  in  the  subsequent  year,  he  added 
Anjou  and  Maine.  But  that  which,  more  than  any 
other  arrangement,  established  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  powerful  monarch,  was  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Poictou,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Louis  the  Seventh, 
and  the  mistress,  in  her  own  right,  of  the  fair  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  With  the  power  of  all  these  provinces  to 
support  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  became 
an  object  of  great  alarm  to  Stephen ;  whose  son  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  refused  to  anoint  to 
the  succession,  though  compelled  to  seek,  in  conse- 
quence, an  asylum  beyond  sea.  Nor  were  Stephen's 
fears  groundless.  Henry,  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  England,  carried  over  an  army 
into  that  country,  and  being  joined  by  numerous 
adherents,  obtained  some  advantages  over  Stephen's 
troops  in  a  skirmish  near  Malmesbury.  But  the  death 
of  Eustace,  which  occurred  at  this  juncture,  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  Stephen's  mind,  that  he  accepted 
of  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
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bishop  of  Winchester.  By  the  management  of  these 
prelates,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  secured  to 
Stephen,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  recognising  in  Henry  the 
right  of  succession,  made  over  to  Stephen's  son,  Wil- 
liam, his  hereditary  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  other 
ample  estates  and  dignities  within  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

To  this  arrangement  the  barons  signified  their 
assent,  by  taking  the  oath  of  prospective  allegiance  to 
Henry,  who  returned  soon  afterwards  to  his  duchy  of 
Normandy,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  English.  He  was  not  long  kept  out  of  his 
reversional  monarchy;  for  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1154,  Stephen  died  after  a  stormy,  and  a  worse  than 
unprofitable  reign,  of  nineteen  years'  duration. 


/ 
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HENRY  THE  SECOND. 

Henry  the  Second,  first  monarch  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet,  was  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
one  of  his  mutinous  Norman  barons,  when  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Stephen  reached  him.     Secure  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  resting  not  incautiously  on 
the  good-will  of  the  people,  he  did  not  abandon  his 
enterprise,  but  continued  to  push  his  approaches  till 
the  castle  fell,  and  then  set  out  for  England.     He  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  his 
subjects,  by  the  tenour  of  his  early  proceedings,  reason 
to  expect  that  their  joy  would  not  be  converted  into 
sadness.     It  was  stated  some  time  ago,  that  Stephen, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  disputed  authority,  had  taken 
into  his  pay   numerous    bands  of  foreigners^    chiefly 
Flemings,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Reyters,  or 
Euiters,  lived,  wherever  they  went,  at  free  quarters, 
and  committed  upon  the  peaceable   inhabitants   the 
most  disgraceful  outrages.     Actuated  at  the  same  time 
by  a  desire  to  secure  partisans,  Stephen  had  permitted 
such  of  the  barons  as  avowed  an  adhesion  to  his  cause, 
to  erect  castellated  mansions,  under  the  pretext  of  forti- 
fying themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
but  in  reality,  to  ensure  an  immunity  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  plunder.     Henry  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne, 
than  he  dismissed  his  predecessor  s  mercenaries,  and  took 
measures  to  wrest  from  the  nobles  their  much  abused 
strong-holds.      He  succeeded  in  this  bold  enterprise 
with  less  difficulty  than  might  have  been  anticipated;  he 
called  in  the  debased  coin  which  Stephen   had   put 
into  circulation ;  he  resumed  many  of  the  improvident 
benefactions  which  had  been  made  both  to  monasteries 
and  individuals,  and,  by  adding  to  the  privileges  of 
the  royal  boroughs,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system 
of  popular  representation,  which  has  grown  up  to  be 
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the  grand  palladium  of  public  liberty  throughout  the 
empire. 

Like  all  other  princes  who  derived  their  descent 
from  the  Conqueror,  Henry  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  'on  the  continent,  where,  indeed,  his  influence  was 
rery  great,  and  his  presence  continually  demanded. 
Master,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine,  deriving  from  his  mother  the  extensive 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  receiving  as  his  wife's  dower, 
the  counties  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin,  Henry,  though 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  feudatory  of  the  French 
crown,  possessed  a  degree  of  influence  in  France,  not 
less  potent  than  that  of  the  monarch  to  whom  he 
owed  allegiance.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  Louis  the  Seventh  should 
have  entertained  a  violent  jealousy  of  his  vassal,  or 
that  finding  him  set  up  a  new  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Nantes  and  Toulouse,  he  should  have  resisted  him  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  Nevertheless,  the  former  of 
these  dignities  was  secured  without  bloodshed,  by  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  one  who  was  destined,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  to  appear  in  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter ;  while  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  a  way 
appeared  to  be  paved  by  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  the  infant  children  of  the  rival  mo- 
narchs.  Before  taking  any  notice  of  the  consequences 
which  followed  this  engagement,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words,  touching  the  remarkable  man 
by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
carried  through. 

Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  pains- 
taking trader  of  the  city  of  London,  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  canons  of  Merton, 
and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  of  Paris,  and  of  Oxford.  There  is  a 
romantic  legend,  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending 
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his  birth,  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  seems  to 
demand  repetition.  The  chronicles  of  his  times 
relate,  that  his  father,  Gilbert,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  calling,  followed  the  English  army  to  Palestine, 
where,  with  a  single  servant,  named  Richard,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  became  the  slave  of 
a  rich  Mussulman.  The  Mussulman  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  permitted  to  converse  freely  with  the  captive, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conceived  an  affection  for 
him,  which  she  displayed  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  under  the  assurance  that  she  would 
be  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But  Gilbert,  by  what 
causes  controlled  does  not  appear,  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  lady  with  him ;  and  flying  alone  returned 
in  safety  to  London.  Meanwhile,  the  faithful  girl, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  father,  fled  also,  and 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
made  her  way,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
London,  to  the  capital  of  the  English  monarcliy. 
Here,  again,  she  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  word  London,  her  vocabulary 
retained  only  the  name  of  her  lover,  which,  however, 
she  continued  to  pronounce,  till  public  curiosity  became 
excited.  Gilbert  himself  was  in  due  time  made 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  It  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  manners  of  those  romantic  times  had  he 
failed  to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  hastened  to  his 
mistress,  was  joyfully  recognised  by  her,  and  imme- 
diately made  her  his  wife. 

The  fruit  of  this  union  was  Thomas,  whom,  as  soon 
as  he  attained  to  a  proper  age,  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  received  into  his  family.  To  a  handsome 
person  and  an  agreeable  address,  Thomas  Becket 
added  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  became,  in  consequence ,  a 
great  favourite  with  his  patron,  who,  after  raising  him 
to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  Beverley,  and  presenting 
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the  grand  palladium  of  public  liberty  throughout  the 
empire. 

Like  all  other  princes  who  derived  their  descent 
from  the  Conqueror,  Henry  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
time'on  the  continent,  where,  indeed,  his  influence  was 
yery  great,  and  his  presence  continually  demanded. 
Master,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine,  deriving  from  his  mother  the  extensive 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  receiving  as  his  wife's  dower, 
the  coimties  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin,  Henry,  though 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  feudatory  of  the  French 
crown,  possessed  a  degree  of  influence  in  France,  not 
less  potent  than  that  of  the  monarch  to  whom  he 
owed  allegiance.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  Louis  the  Seventh  should 
have  entertained  a  violent  jealousy  of  his  vassal,  or 
that  finding  him  set  up  a  new  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Nantes  and  Toulouse,  he  should  have  resisted  him  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  Nevertheless,  the  former  of 
these  dignities  was  secured  without  bloodshed,  by  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  one  who  was  destined,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  to  appear  in  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter ;  while  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  a  way 
appeared  to  be  paved  by  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  the  infant  children  of  the  rival  mo- 
narchs.  Before  taking  any  notice  of  the  consequences 
which  followed  this  engagement,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words,  touching  the  remarkable  man 
by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
carried  through. 

Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  pains- 
taking trader  of  the  city  of  London,  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  canons  of  Merton, 
and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  of  Paris,  and  of  Oxford.  There  is  a 
romantic  legend,  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending 
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his  birth,  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  seems  to 
demand  repetition.  The  chronicles  of  his  times 
relate,  that  his  father,  Gilbert,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  calling,  followed  the  English  army  to  Palestine, 
where,  with  a  single  servant,  named  Richard,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  became  the  slave  of 
a  rich  Mussulman.  The  Mussulman  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  permitted  to  converse  freely  with  the  captive, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conceived  an  affection  for 
him,  which  she  displayed  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  under  the  assurance  that  she  would 
be  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But  Gilbert,  by  what 
causes  controlled  does  not  appear,  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  lady  with  him ;  and  flying  alone  returned 
in  safety  to  London.  Meanwhile,  the  faithful  girl, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  father,  fled  also,  and 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
made  her  way,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
London,  to  the  capital  of  the  English  monarchy. 
Here,  again,  she  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  word  London,  her  vocabulary 
retained  only  the  name  of  her  lover,  which,  however, 
she  continued  to  pronounce,  till  public  curiosity  became 
excited.  Gilbert  himself  was  in  due  time  made 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  It  would  have  been  con- 
trary  to  the  manners  of  those  romantic  times  had  he 
failed  to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  hastened  to  his 
mistress,  was  joyfully  recognised  by  her,  and  imme- 
diately made  her  his  wife. 

The  fruit  of  this  union  was  Thomas,  whom,  as  soon 
as  he  attained  to  a  proper  age,  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  received  into  his  family.  To  a  handsome 
person  and  an  agreeable  address,  Thomas  Becket 
added  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  became,  in  consequence ,  a 
great  favourite  with  his  patron,  who,  after  raising  him 
to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  Beverley,  and  presenting 
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him  to  prebends  in  the  churches  of  Lincoln  and  St 
Paul's,  conferred  upon  him,  as  soon  as  it  fell  racant,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury-  This  was  f(»llowed  by  an 
introduction  to  the  king,  who,  not  less  than  the  arch- 
bishop, was  delighted  with  his  erudition  and  address, 
and  appointed  him,  in  succession,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  tutor  to  the  prince,  warden  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  lord  of  Berkhamstead  Castle,  and  the 
honour  of  Eye.  From  that  time  forth,  Becket  lived 
on  the  most  familiar  and  friendly  footing  with  his 
royal  master;  not  a  few  of  whose  wise  proceedings,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  are  attributed,  by  the 
monkish  writers,  to  the  counsels  of  his  chancellor. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  which  Becket 
had  an  opportunity  to  perform,  was  the  arrangement 
of  the  contract  alluded  to  in  a  former  paragraph,  by 
which  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis,  became 
affianced,  in  her  infancy,  to  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England,  then  a  child  of  three  years  old. 
That  Henry  expected  to  secure,  by  this  marriage,  the 
succession  of  his  son  to  the  throne  of  France  is  quite 
certain,  for  Louis  had  no  male  issue,  and  the  Salic  law, 
which  prohibits  females  from  inheriting  crowns,  wa^ 
in  those  days,  either  unknown  or  disregarded.  But 
it  soon  appeared,  that  whatever  the  remote  effects  of 
this  union  might  be,  the  jarring  interests  which  held 
the  two  nrinces  asunder,  were  not  to  be  immediately 
cancelled.  The  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  s  father,  who 
had  mortgaged  his  duchy  of  Toulouse,  to  Raymond, 
earl  of  St.  Gilles,  led  Henry,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to 
lay  claim  to  it,  and  Raymond,  resisting  the  claim,  found 
a  willing  supporter  in  his  liege  lord,  the  king  of 
France.  Henry  made  haste  to  assemble  an  army,  in 
which,  by  the  advice  of  Becket,  he  dispensed  with  the 
personal  attendance  of  his  barons  and  their  retainers, 
and  accepted,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  scutage  or  pecuniary 
composition,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  in 
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England,  and  on  the  continent  of  forty  shillings,  on 
each  knight's  fee.  With  the  money  thus  obtained,  he 
armed  20,000  mercenary  soldiers,  and  conducted  the 
war  with  great  vigour,  his  chancellor  following  him  to 
the  field,  and  setting  an  example,  on  all  occasions,  of 
impetuous  courage  and  cool  intrepidity. 

An  act  of  forbearance  on  Henry's  part,  which  alone 
secured  Louis  from  captivity  within  the  walls  of  Tou- 
louse, induced  that  prince  to  desire  a  conference,  to 
which  Henry  readily  agreed.  But  the  good  under- 
standing which  followed,  received,  ere  long,  a  fresh 
interruption,  by  the  union  of  Louis,  on  the  demise 
of  his  queen,  Constantia,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Blois.  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  house  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  Henry  became  suspicious  that  the  influence 
of  his  rival  would  be  exerted  to  break  off  the  contract  - 
into  which  the  young  people  had  entered ;  he  therefore^ 
got  the  infant  princess  into  his  power,  and  command- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  performed,  possessed 
himself  of  the  castles  which  had  been  promised  as  her 
dower.  An  immediate  rupture  with  Louis  was  the 
consequence ;  but  before  much  blood  had  been  spilt, 
the  interference  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  whom 
both  monarchs  acknowledged  in  preference  to  his  rival, 
Octavius,  brought  about  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a 
second  reconciliation*. 

The  conclusion  of  this  petty  war,  for  it  deserves  no 
more  sounding  appellation,  left  Henry,  to  all  appear- 
ance, one  of  the  most  puissant  monarchs  in  Europe. 
Discordant  as  the  materials  were  which  composed  his 

•  The  young  reader  may  be  informed,  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  candidates  for  the  papal  throne,  Alexander, 
for  whom  twenty-three  cardinals  had  voted,  and  whom  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  acknowledged ;  and  Octavius, 
who  had  received  the  suffrages  of  only  three  cardinals,  and 
relied  mainly  on  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa. 
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foreign  dominions,  he  contrived  by  the  vigour  of  his 
administration,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  terror  of  his 
name,  to  preserve    them  in  tranquillity.      At  home, 
again,  his  authority  was  all  but  absolute ;  for  the  Welsh 
princes,  after  an  abortive  effort  at  resistance,  consented 
to  become  his  tributaries ;  and  of  his  lay  barons,  there 
was  not  one  whom  he  failed  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.     Still  there  was  a  power  within 
the  realm,  of  which  he  could  not  but  dread  the  growth, 
and  with  which  he  had,  hitherto,  been  restrained  from 
coming  into  collision,  rather  by  the  influence  of  private 
feeling,  than  by  any  sense  of  public  duty  or  personal 
hazard.     The  limits  of  this  history  will  not  admit  of 
a  sketch,  however  meagre,  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  render  their 
authority    every  where   independent,   and   eventually 
superior  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.     In  England, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  struggle  began  in  the  days  of 
St.  Dunstan ;  and  continued  ever  after  to  be  prosecuted, 
on  both  sides,  with  unabating  perseverance.     Under 
the  second  sovereign  of  the  Norman  line,  the  clergy 
succeeded   in   effecting  the  establishment   of   ecclesi- 
astical courts,  before  which  alone  they  consented  to 
be  tried,  and  in  which  members  of  their  own  body 
presided.     This  arrangement,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  investiture  by  the 
sovereign,  threw  almost  all  authority  over  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  property,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope ;   and 
encouraged  his  agents  to  pursue  their  encroachments 
still  further,  for  which  ample  opportunities  were  not 
wanting.     The  necessity  of  manifesting  the  depth  of  a 
sinner  s  repentance,  by  the  performance  of  some  act  of 
open  penance,  was  a  doctrine  of  long  standing ;    and, 
wlien  not  abused,  productive  of  the  best  effects.     The 
clergy   now  ventured   to   commute    all    penances  for 
pecuniary  donations,  and  raised  from   the  sins  of  the 
people  a  prodigious  revenue.     This  was  followed  by 
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fresh  arrangements,  each  of  them  more  than  another 
favourable  to  the  independence  of   the  ecclesiastical 
power.     Not  cml  cases  only,  but  criminal,  in  which 
clerks  might  chance  to  be  parties,  were  now  carried 
tor  decision  into  the  bishops'  courts,  where  the  heariest 
punishment   awarded  amounted   only  to    deposition 
and  the   more  common  penalties  implied  no  more 
.than  censure.      In  a  word,  matters   were  gradually 
driven  to  a  point,  whence  retrogression  by  either  party 
seemed  impracticable,  except  by  a  total  abandonment 
ot  all  the  pnnciples  for  which  it  had  previously  con- 
tended. •' 

Henry  the  Second  was  attached  to  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  by  strong  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship.    The  latter  had  refused,  at  a  critical  moment,  to 
place  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  Stephen's 
son  Eustace;  a  service  which  Henry  rated  as  it  deserved 
and  never  afterwards  forgot.     ITiough,  therefore,   he 
viewed  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  with  distaste, 
he  abstained,  during  Theobald's  primax;y,  from  opposin? 
them ;  being  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of  that  prelate 
and  disinclined  to  offend  him.     It  was,  however,  his 
faxed  determination  to  bring  matters  back,  sooner  or 
later,  to  their  original  state;  and  the  death  of  Theobald 
appearing  to  offer  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  hasted 
to  seize  it.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Becket  to 
be  Theobald's  successor.     In  every  office  which  he  had 
as  yet  filled,  the  chancellor  had  shown  himself  an  able 
and  a  willing  promoter  of  his  sovereign's  views ;  and 
not  doubting  that  he  would  be  equally  compliant  in  his 
new  station,   Henry  announced  to  him  his  intention 
of  conferring  upon  him  the  primacy.'     It  is  said   of 
Becket,  that  being  at  Falaise  at  the  time,  and  dressed 
in  the  gay  attire  of  a  courtier,  he  looked  with  a  smile 
upon  his  gaudy  mantle,  and  observed,  that  he  had  not 
much  the  appearance  of  an  archbishop,  and  that  he 
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should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  brother  church- 
men to  the  contrary.  "  But,  sire  "  continued  the  chan- 
cellor, "  if  you  he  serious,  I  must  heg  to  decline  the 
preferment,  hecause  it  will  he  impossible  for  me  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  appointment,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  my  benefactor's  favour."  Henry,  however, 
would  take  no  denial,  so  Becket  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, where,  being  elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrages 
of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  he  was  ordained  priest  one 
day,  consecrated  as  bishop  the  next,  and  enthroned 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  metropolitical 
church  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  hour  of  his  installation  as  primate  of  all 
England,  the  whole  tenour  of  Becket's  life  and  conver- 
sation underwent  a  change.     The  parade  and  luxury 
in  which  he  had  previously  indulged,  were  laid  aside. 
He  became  grave  in  his  deportment,  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  plain,  almost  to  coarseness,   in  his  dress,— and 
extravagant  only  in  the  amount  of  his  charities,  which 
were  extended  far  and  wide.     To  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  defend  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
was  now  his  principal  study,  and  it  were   unjust  to 
deny,   that   to   it   he    freely   sacrificed  all  objects   of 
lesser  importance.     It  has  been  said  that  Becket,  while 
chancellor,  had  advised   more  than  one   measure   by 
which  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  be  rendered 
available  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.     He  became 
now  a  strenuous  advocate  of  principles  diametrically 
the  reverse,  and  on  the  plea,  that  property  once  con- 
ceded to  the  church  could  never  be  lawfully  withdrawn, 
he   summoned  the   Earl   of  Clare   to   surrender  the 
barony  of  Tunbridge,  which,  though  it  had  been  in  his 
family  ever  since  the  conquest,  belonged  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.   This  proceeding, 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  a  priest  to  a  living  of 
which  one  of  the  royal  tenants  was  patron,  gave  great 
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umbrage  to  Henry,  and  induced  him  to  hurry  forward  a 
contest,  which  he  was  now  convinced  could  not  be 
avoided. 

The  least  defensible  of  the  many  privileges  set  up 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  that  which  claimed  for 
them  the  right  of  adjudicating  in  criminal  cases.  Henry 
resolved  to  commence  hostilities  by  an  attack  upon 
that, — and  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a  clerk  in  Worcester- 
shire, who,  after  debauching  a  gentleman's  daughter,  had 
murdered  her  father,  furnished  him  with  an  excellent 
opportunity.  The  king  demanded  that  the  criminal 
should  be  given  up  for  trial  before  one  of  his  own 
judges;  Becket  pleaded  the  privileges  of  the  church; 
and  the  better  to  secure  the  person  of  the  delinquent, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  thrown  into  an  episcopal 
prison.  Henry  instantly  summoned  an  assembly  of  all 
the  prelates  of  England,  and  put  to  them  the  following 
question :  Whether  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country?  They  replied 
with  one  consent,  that  they  were  willing,  saving  their 
own  order.  Irritated  by  this  evasion,  the  king,  besides 
demanding  from  the  archbishop  the  surrender  of  the 
castles  of  Eye  and  Berkhamstead,  summoned  another 
great  council  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  at  Clarendon, 
to  whom  he  submitted  the  important  point  at  issue, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  exact  boundaries  of 
their  several  jurisdictions. 

The  assembly  at  Clarendon  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  those,  which,  under  the 
title  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  had  met  since 
the  Norman  conquest.  Of  the  constitution,  and  even 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  these  councils,  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  confidence;  but  that  among  the 
latter  was  numbered  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the 
king's  subjects,  the  proceedings  of  this  particular 
assembly  demonstrate.  Sixteen  regulations  were  drawn 
up  by  a  committee,  and  passed  and  approved  of  by  the 
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meeting  at  large,  of  the  most  important  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance.     That  clergymen,  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  laws,  should  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses ;  that 
the  king  should  be  the  final  judge  in  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual   appeals;  that   the  archbishops   and   bishops 
should  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  bound,  like  others  of 
their  rank,  to  contribute  to  the  public  burdens ;  that  no 
ecclesiastical  person  should  quit  the  kingdom  except  by 
license  from  the  king,  and  that  goods  forfeited  to  the 
king  should  not  be  protected  in  churches  and  church- 
yards; that  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  should  be  in  the 
kiiior's  hands;  and  that   his   ecclesiastical   tenants    in 
capite*  should  follow  the  king's  customs,  and  sue  and 
be  sued  before  the  king's  judges.   To  these,  which  were 
called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon^  the  bishops  were 
required  to  affix  their  signatures,  and  all,  including 
Becket  himself,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  chagrin, 
obeyed  the  command. 

Had  the  papal  throne  been  filled  at  this  time  by  a  man 
of  less  firmness  than  Alexander,  or  had  there  existed 
any  cordiality  in  the  relations  between  Henry  and  the 
king  of  France,  the  church  would  have  doubtless  been 
brought  under  the  complete  dominion  of  the  state,  with 
what  results,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  may,  when  we  look 
to  the  utter  barbarism  of  the  age,  admit  of  a  question. 
As  it  was,  the  pope,  though  still  a  fugitive  in  France, 
peremptorily  refused  to  sanction  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  There  needed  only  some  such  assurance, 
that  in  resisting  them  he  would  not  stand  alone,  to  en- 
courage Becket  to  return  into  the  career  of  contumacy 
from  which  he  had  vnth  extreme  reluctance  swerved. 
He  retracted  his  consent  to  the  Constitutions,  redoubled 
his  austerities,  and  even  refused  to  perform  any  part  of 
his  sacerdotal  functions,  till  he  had  obtained  absolution 
•  Persons  who  hold  their  lands  directly  from  the  Crown, 
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from  the  pope.  Henry's  wrath  was  kindled.  He 
began  a  series  of  prosecutions,  against  which  the  primate 
found  himself  imable  to  bear  up;  and  from  which 
neither  submission  nor  remonstrance  sufficed  to  divert 
the  sovereign.  At  last,  Becket,  after  solemnly  per- 
forming mass,  proceeded  to  the  king  s  palace,  arrayed 
in  his  archiepiscopal  vestments,  and  bearing  a  cross  in 
his  hand.  Even  this  availed  him  nothing;  so  believing 
that  his  life  was  insecure,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
monk,  and  fled  to  Flanders.  He  was  well  received  by 
the  earl,  cordially  greeted  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  obtained  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Burgundy. 

The  flight  of  Becket,  and  the  countenance  which  he 
received  from  Henry's  great  rivals  and  hereditary 
enemies,  served  for  a  time  to  widen  the  breach.  The 
king  of  England,  besides  formally  sequestrating  the 
prelate's  estates,  sent  all  his  relatives  and  dependants,  to 
the  number  of  four  himdred,  into  banishment ;  and 
exacted  from  them  an  oath,  that  they  would  join  their 
chief,  and  subsist  at  his  expense.  Such  an  oath  the 
pope  readily  annulled,  while  the  archbishop  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  by  name  all  the  king's  ministers, 
with  the  nobles  and  prelates,  particularly  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  who  had  shown  themselves 
most  forward  in  the  king's  service.  No  sooner  was 
Henry  made  aware  of  this,  than  he  arrested  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  pence,  forbade,  imder  heavy  penalties, 
all  appeals  to  the  pope  and  to  the  archbishop,  and 
denounced  the  punishment  of  death  against  any  one 
who  should  bring  over,  from  either  of  them,  an  interdict 
against  the  kingdom.  This  was  a  bold  proceeding ;  it 
amounted,  in  point  of  fact,  to  a  change  in  the  established 
religion  of  the  country;  a  measure  for  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  not  yet  ripe;  and  Henry,  in  consequence, 
soon  began  to  discover  that  his  authority  was  shaken  to 
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its  base.  He  accordingly  gave  evidence  of  seeking  a 
reconciliation,  which  the  adverse  party  was  too  prudent 
to  decline.  After  repeated  evasions  on  both  sides,  the 
archbishop  was  reinstated  in  the  domains  belonging  to 
his  see,  under  a  pledge,  that  the  sentence  issued  against 
the  courtier  bishops  and  statesmen  would  be  revoked ; 
and  that  he  would  continue  to  exercise  his  rights  under 
the  samerestrictions  to  which  his  predecessors  were  liable. 
The  return  of  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
resembled  more  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
queror, than  the  journey  of  a  Christian  bishop  from  a 
place  of  exile  to  his  home.  Crowds  of  people  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  attended  him,  and  he  was  welcomed 
back  with  a  degree  of  adulation  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  He  beheld  in 
this  only  an  inducement  to  go  forward  in  the  career 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition  on  which  he  had  entered- 
During  his  absence  on  the  continent,  the  archbishop  of 
York  had  crowned  the  king's  eldest  son  Henry.  Him 
the  primate  placed,  without  delay,  under  the  ban  of 
excommunication,  which  he  extended  to  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  and  to  all  the  most  obnoxious 
among  his  personal  enemies.  The  degraded  prelates 
hastened  to  Normandy,  where  the  king  chanced  to  be 
at  the  moment,  and,  not  without  cause,  uttered  heavy 
complaints  against  the  arrogance  and  treachery  of  the 
primate.  Henry  was  deeply  affected.  "To  what  a 
miserable  state  am  I  reduced,''  said  he,  "  when  I  cannot 
be  at  rest  in  my  own  realm,  by  reason  of  only  one 
priest;  there  is  no  one  to  deliver  me  out  of  my  troubles." 
Rash  words  these,  and  rashly  were  they  interpreted. 
William  de  Tracey,  Hugh  de  Mireville,  Richard  Britto, 
and  Reginald  Fitzurse,  four  knights  of  distinguished 
degree,  by  whom  they  chanced  to  be  overheard,  in- 
stantly quitted  the  court,  and  made  no  halt  till  they 
reached  Canterbury,  where  the  archbishop  had  esta- 
blished  his  residence.      TTiey   hunied  to   his  house, 
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required  him,  in  no  measured  language,  to  withdmw 
his  sentence,  and  to  take  the  fealty-oaths  to  his  liege 
lord  the  king;  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply,  retired, 
with  open  threats,  that  he  should  ere  long  have  cause 
to  repent  his  obstinacy.     That  day  they  rushed  upon 
him  while  preparing  to  celebrate  vespers  in  the  cathe- 
dral,— a  duty  from  which   neither  the  entreaties   of 
the  monks,  nor  his  own  sense  of  impending  danger, 
could  hold  him  back.    "  Where  is  the  traitor?"  shouted 
Tracey,  "where  is  the   archbishop?"     "I  am  here," 
replied  Becket,  who  stood  before  the  altar  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, "  no  traitor,  but  the  archbishop."    "  Come  hither," 
rejoined   the   fiery  knight,  while   he    seized  him   by 
the  sleeve,  "  thou  art  a  prisoner."     Becket's  cheeks 
flushed,  as,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  such  as  advised  flight, 
he  withdrew  his  arm  with  a  force  which  caused  Tracey 
to  stagger.     "  What  meaneth  this,  William,"  said  he 
firmly,  "  I  have  done  thee  many  pleasures;  and  comest 
thou  with  armed  men  into  my  church  ?"    "  Thou  canst 
not  live  any  longer,"  cried  Fitzurse.     "Be  it  so,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  fearless  prelate;  "lam  ready  now, 
or  at  any  other  time,  to  die  for  my  God,  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church.''    As  he  uttered  these  words, 
the  archbishop  seized  Tracey  by  the  surcoat,  and  threw 
him  back  with  such  violence  as  to  bring  him  almost  to 
the  ground.     It  was  the  act  of  a  moment,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  terribly  requited.     The  assassins  closed 
upon  him,  and  while  he  bent  his  head  in  prayer,  they 
cut  him  down  mth  many  blows,  and  scattered  his  brains 
in  savage  triumph  upon  the  pavement. 

Great  and  universal  was  the  consternation  produced 
by  the  report  of  this  murder,  but  upon  no  one  did  it 
produce  a  more  powerful  effect  than  upon  Henry.  -He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  three  whole  days,  during 
which  he  neither  ate  noi  drank,  nor  had  the  smallest 
communication  with  his  counsellors.     At  the  end  of 
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that  period  he  came  forth,  and  despatched  an  embassy 
to  the  pope,  who  refused  at  first  to  hold  with  the 
indmduals  composing  it,  anj  communication;  and  con- 
sented  to   restrict  his  censures  to  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  thecnme,  onljon  the  understanding,  that  the 
kmg  would  submit  to  anj  penance  which  might  be  im- 
posed on  him  by  legates  appointed  to  inquire  especially 
into  the  case.    The  king  undertook,  moreover,  to  pardon 
the  compamons  of  the  archbishop,  to  restore  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  all  its  ancient  possessions,  to  take 
up  arms  withm  three  years  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  abandon  all  the  customs  which  could  be 
shown  to  have  originated  in  his  days.     Nevertheless,  he 
was  too  pohtic  to  meet  the  legates  in  person,  or  to  be 
seen  by  his  subjects  in  the  attitude  of  a  criminal  under 
trial.    He  passed  over  to  England,  and  embarked  imme- 
diately  on  an  enterprise,  of  little  moment  at  the  time, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  important,  because  of  the 
results  which  have  accrued  from  it 

In  the  course  of  this  history  allusion  has  more  than 
once  been  made  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  both  as  respects 
the  primitive  ongm  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  de^ee  of 
intercourse  which  they  maintained  with  the  nei^h- 
bourmg  island  of  Great  Britain.     It  has  been  shoL 

S.W   ?S'  '"^^ '^'  ^'^*"^^'  ^^^^  ^f  Celtic  descent; 
and  that  at  the  penod  of  the  Roman  invasion  they  were 
not  less  barbarous  than  other  Celts,  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  conclude.  Civilization,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  England  before  it  began 
to  show  Itself  in  Ireland,  where  institutions,  probably 
common  m  earlier  times  to  both  countries,  continued 
to  exist  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  hold  good  else- 
w  .V      1,''  ^  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Utem- 
^e,  though  introduced  so  lately  as  the  fifth  century, 
^ade,  for  a  time  a  chief  home  for  itself  in  that  island 
We  have  seen  that  to  Irish  scholars,  and  Irish  ecclesi^ 
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astics,  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England 
were  indebted  for  the  means  of  conveying  instruction 
to  their  own  subjects;  and  there  are  a  thousand  proofs 
besides,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to 
advert,  that  during  three  centuries,  both  literature  and 
religion  were  more  zealously  cultivated  in  Ireland  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  the  Northmen  occasioned  here,  as  it  did 
elsewhere,  a  total  interruption  to  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.     Traversing  the  island  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
carrying  fire  and  sword  wherever  they  went,  they  com- 
pelled the  natives  to  seek  a  rude  shelter  among  the 
forests   and  morasses, —  where   all   other  cares  were 
gradually  merged  in  those  of  providing  for  the  daily 
subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  families.    A  second 
barbarism  necessarily  arose,  scarcely  less  repulsive  than 
that  which  had    of  old  overspread  the  land, — when 
every  petty  chief  assumed  the  privileges  of  royalty,  and 
extended  his  authority  over  those  among  his  neigh- 
bours, whom  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  subdue. 
It  is  true,  that  the  people  asserted  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  chiefs,  whom  they  chose  for  the  most  part, 
though  neither  invariably,  nor  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
from  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince ;  but  the  question 
itself  was  far  more  frequently  decided  by  the  swords 
of  the  claimants,  than  by  the  opinion  of  the  states  in 
council  assembled.  This,  together  with  the  law  of  gavel- 
kind,—which,  dividing   a   mans  inheritance   equally 
among  his  sons,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, fritter  away  into  shreds  the  largest  ima,ginable 
estates,— kept  the  Irish  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement 
and  fluctuation,  hindered  the  princes  from  applying 
any  share  of  their  energies  to  improve  the  condition 
of  their  subjects,  and  caused  the  subjects  to  become, 
year  by  year,  less  capable  of  improvement.     In  the 
eleventh  century,  by  far  the  least  rude  among  the  natives 
of  Ireland  were  the  descendants  of  the  Danes   and 
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Norwegians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  towns 
and  villages  by  the  sea-shore. 

Both  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  the  First, 
appear  to  have  meditated  the  subjection  of  Ireland, 
though  circumstances  hindered  them  equally  from 
carrying  their  design  into  execution.  That  was  reserved 
for  the  second  Henry,  who  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian 
the  Third,  a  grant  of  the  possessions  of  a  people  who 
professed,  indeed,  the  Christian  faith,  but  were  by 
him  summarily  treated  as  infidels,  because  their  clergy 
owed  no  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  date  of  Henry's  accession,  a 
series  of  quarrels  among  the  petty  chieftains  of  Ire- 
land had  ended  in  the  partition  of  the  island  into 
five  considerable  principalities.  These  were  Leinster, 
Meath,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Coimaught;  among  the 
sovereigns  of  which  there  was  always  one,  who  main- 
tained over  his  fellows  the  same  species  of  superiority 
which  the  Bretwalda  was  accustomed  to  exercise  over 
the  Saxon  monarchs  of  England.  It  chanced  that 
one  of  these,  Dermot  M'Murrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
carried  off  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  the  king  of  Meath. 
Application  was  promptly  made  to  Turlogh  O'Connor, 
then  chief  among  the  princes,  and  the  forces  of  Con- 
naught  being  joined  to  those  of  Meath,  the  ravisher  was 
overthrown,  and  driven  into  exile.  He  hastened  to 
Guienne,  where  Henry  chanced  to  be ; — made  an  offer  of 
holding  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  received,  in  return,  letters  patent,  empowering  him 
to  employ  in  his  service  such  of  Henry's  subjects  as 
might  be  disposed  to  engage.  There  were,  at  this  time, 
three  barons  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  all  of 
them  ruined  in  fortime,  and  seriously  damaged  in  repu- 
tation, namely,  Richard  de  Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  brothers  Robert  Fitz  Ste- 
phen and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald.  These  agreed  to  assist 
king  Dermot,  on  the  condition  that  Strongbow,  after 
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marrying  his  daughter,  should  be  declared  heir  to  the 
crowTi,  and  that  to  the  other  two,  ample  possessions 
should  be  awarded  out  of  the  territories  which  they 
undertook  to  conquer.  In  the  spring  of  1169,  they 
accordingly  landed,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  knights, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  restored  Dermot  to 
all  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  The 
ambition  of  the  Irish  prince  was  now  roused;  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island, 
and  he  had  well-nigh  succeeded,  through  the  superior 
arms  and  address  of  his  allies,  when  death  cut  short  his 
career.  Strongbow  instantly  mounted  the  throne,  and 
exercised,  for  a  brief  space,  the  authority  of  king  of 
Ireland. 

To  defeat  the  natives  wherever  he  met  them  in  the 
field,  to  reduce  their  towns,  and  to  maintain  them 
when  reduced,  all  these  were  to  Strongbow  operations  of 
trifling  difficulty.  He  and  his  followers,  clad  in  coats  of 
mail,  fought  against  brave  but  naked  savages,  and  victory 
invariably  inclined  to  the  side  of  disciphne,  and  so 
marked  a  superiority  in  the  means  of  aggression.  But 
when  Henry,  who  had  at  first  despised  the  exploits  of 
his  subjects,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
Strongbow  saw  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  act  an 
humbler  part.  He  laid  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  his 
master's  feet,  and  surrendering  Dublin,  with  all  the 
castles  and  harbours  in  his  possession,  offered  to  hold 
the  rest  of  Ireland  as  a  tenant  in  chief  of  the  English 
crown.  Henry  was  satisfied ;  and,  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  such  an  enterprise  offered,  of  diverting  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  late  catastrophe,  he 
gathered  together  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he 
embarked  at  Milford  Haven,  on  board  of  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  sail,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  11 71 5 
landed  at  Waterford. 

The  conquests  achieved  by  Henry  in  person,  were 
neither  extensive  nor  important.     The   spirit   of  the 
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Irish  was  Indeed  broken,  and  four  out  ot  the  five  prin-« 
cipalities  gave  in  a  nominal  submission.  But  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  few  sea-port  towns,  and  of  the  garrisons 
which  he  established  at  various  points,  his  authority  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  recognised.  He  found  the 
island,  moreover,  so  thoroughly  barbarous,  that  only 
the  more  desperate  among  the  Welsh  and  Norman 
nobles  could  be  induced  to  settle  there;  and  as  these 
went  over  rather  for  purposes  of  plunder  than  to  seek 
a  permanent  residence,  no  benefit  accrued  from  their 
presence.  Henry  was  recalled  from  Dublin  early  in 
the  spring  of  1172.  He  left  his  new  lordship  appa- 
rently in  quiet,  under  the  management  of  Earl  Richard, 
who  was  succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  a  distinguished 
knight,  Hugh  de  Lacey;  but  he  left  also  the  seeds  of 
discontent  everywhere  sown.  These  came  gradually 
to  perfection,  and  a  warfare  began,  which,  lasting  to 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  hindered 
Ireland  from  adding,  in  any  solid  degree,  to  the  strength 
or  importance  of  England. 

Confident  in  the  accession  of  popularity  which  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  had  secured  to  him,  Henry  no 
longer  hesitated  to  meet  the  Pope's  legates,  who  were 
soon  taught  to  feel  that  the  moment  had  passed  away 
when  it  would  be  wise  to  push  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See  to  an  extreme.  A  reconciliation  accordingly 
took  place,  on  terms  the  reverse  of  disadvantageous  to 
the  king,  who,  though  he  permitted  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  to  fall  into  the  shade,  laid  claim  to  all  the 
prerogatives  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  most 
powerful  of  his  predecessors.  This  was  all  that  seemed 
wanting,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  human 
prosperity :  nevertheless,  there  existed,  within  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  ample  sources  of  uneasiness, 
vvhich  it  required  but  the  operation  of  a  few  trivial 
causes  to  bring  into  play. 

Henry's  offspring  was  numerous.     He  had  four  sons. 
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Henry,  Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John,  to  each  of  whom 
he  designed  to  bequeath  a  portion  of  his  empire.     He 
appointed  the  first  to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  England,  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  in  the- 
counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine;  the  second 
was  invested  with  Guienne  and  Poictou;  the  third,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  inherited  Brittany;   while  the  new 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  destined  to  form  an  appanage 
for  the  fourth.     The  better  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of 
these  dispositions,  he  caused  Henry  to  be  crowned  in  his 
own  lifetime;  and,  though  at , first  averse  to  the  mea- 
sure, permitted,  in  the  end,  his  consort  Margaret  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  ceremony.     So  great  a  dis- 
play of  power  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch, 
gave  to  the  neighbouring  princes  excessive  umbrage. 
They  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  measures 
for  its  dismemberment;  and  they  found  in  the  kings 
sons,   already   influenced   by  the    intrigues   of    their 
mother,  ready  instruments  of  mischief.     That  wretched 
woman,   of  whose  early  profligacies  some  notice  has 
been  taken,  became,  in  her  latter  years,  a   slave  to 
jealousy;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  ^^Tongs 
which  she  believed  herself  to  suffer,  stirred  up  her  own 
children  to  rebel  against  her  husband.     Henry,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  king  to  divide  with  him  his  authority, 
fled  to  the  court  of  France :  he  was  followed,  soon  after- 
wards, by  Richard  and  Geoffrey;  and  the  whole,  sup- 
ported by  Louis,  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  king 
of  Scotland,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  waged 
war  against  their  father. 

Henry  s  government  had  been  severe,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  also  equitable,  sufficed  not  to  reconcile 
to  it  a  fierce  and  dissolute  nobility.  Multitudes  of  the 
barons,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents,  who  ravaged  Gascony,  threw  Brittany 
into  confusion,  and  devastated  the  richest  counties  in 
the  south  of  England.  At  the  same  time  the  French 
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and  the  Fleming  poured  into  Normandy,  where  they 
reduced  several  places  of  strength;  while  William  the 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  broke  over  the  border,  and  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  through  Northumberland.     It  is 
said  by  the  monkish  writers,  that  Henry  saw,  in  those 
dangers  which  threatened  him,  the  finger  of  God;  and 
that,  in  order  to  appease  that  Hearen  which  he  had 
so  grievously  offended,  he  resolved  on  doing  penance  at 
the  tomb  of  Becket.     Whether  such  were  really  his 
feelings,  or  whether  he  desired  only  to  conciliate  the 
clergy,  and  through  them,  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  the  result  was  the  same.     He  made  a  humi- 
liating pilgrimage  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  sub- 
mitted his  naked  shoulders  to  the  lash  of  the  monks, 
and,  having  obtained  plenary  absolution,  departed  full 
of  hopes,  which  were  not  destined  to  be  overthrown. 
On  all  sides  his  arms  triumphed.    The  king  of  Scotland, 
having  rashly  separated  from  his  army,  was,  with  a 
hundred   knights,    surprised   and   taken  prisoner  by 
Ralph  de  Glanville.     The  mutinous  barons,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  defeated;  Henry  himself  com- 
pelled the  French  and  Flemings  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  his  sons  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
craving  a  pardon,  which  was  freely  granted.     On  the 
28th  of  September,  1174,  a  pacification  was  concluded 
at  Falaise,  and  the  rebel  princes,  besides  secui-ing  a 
general  amnesty  for  their  adherents,  were  reinstated  in 
the  honours  and  dignities  which  they  formerly  held. 
Two  of  the  king  s  enemies,  and  only  two,  were  treated 
with  harshness,  while  from  William  of  Scotland  was 
exacted,  as  the  price  of  his  liberation,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  vassalage,  together  with  the  surrender  of  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and 
Jedburgh. 

Almost  for  the  first  time,  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Henry  now  found  himself  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  at  leisure   to  follow  up   certain  judicial 
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reforms  which  he  had  long  meditated.     He  divided 
England  into  six  circuits,  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  prevail  at  the  present  time,  and  causing  itinerant 
judges  to  pass  through  them  at  stated  periods,  brought 
home  justice,  as  it  were,  to  every  man's  door.     He 
modified,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  abolish,  the 
laws   of  ordeal,   and  paved  the  way  for  the  general 
adoption  of  juries,  by  permitting  an  appeal  from  the 
wager  of  battle  to  the  decisions  of  the  grand  assize. 
He  passed  a  law  which  prohibited  the  goods  of  the  vassal 
from  being  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  lord;  and  ordered 
that  the  vassal's  rents  should  be  paid,  not  to  the  bank- 
rupt lord  himself,  but  to  his  creditors.     The  pecuniary 
commutation  for  crimes,  which  had  begun  to  fall  gra- 
dually into  disrepute,  he  abolished;  and  enacted  severe 
penalties  against  robbery,  murder,  false  coining,  and 
arson.     Nevertheless,  he  continued  in  full  force  the 
iniquitous  forest-laws,  and  was  rigorous  in  the  exaction 
of  his  dues,— requiring  the  judges  of  circuit  to  investi- 
gate narrowly  every  claim  which  held  out  even  a  remote 
prospect  of  bringing  in  money  to  the  king's  exchequer. 
That  his  reputation  for  justice  stood  high,  however, 
there  requires  no  other  proof  than  is  manifested  by  the 
readiness  with  which  foreign  princes  sought,  and  were 
guided  by  his  decisions.      The  rival  kings  of  Spain, 
Alphonso  of  Castile  and  Sanchez  of  Navarre,  chose  him' 
for  umpire;  and  both  they  and  their  nobles  received 
his  award  vrith  implicit  deference. 

From  these  important  labours  Henry  was  suddenly 
called  away,  by  the  alarming  intelligence  that  Jerusalem 
had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  a  new  crusade 
to  recover  the  holy  city  was  proclaimed.  Whether  he 
would  have  assumed  the  cross  in  person,  may,  perhaps, 
admit  of  a  doubt;  for  he  was  a  cautious  as  well  as  a 
brave  prince,— but  ere  measures  could  be  taken  to 
enrol  an  army,  he  became  involved  in  new  difficulties 
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at  home.  His  second  son,  Richard,  a  fiery  and  turbu- 
lent youth,  refused  to  do  vhomage  to  his  brother  for 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  brother  resented  this,  and 
a  civil  war  ensued,  which  ended,  at  last,  in  a  general 
combination  of  the  princes,  and  the  march  of  their 
adherents  against  the  king  their  father.  While  prose- 
cuting this  unnatural  contest,  Henry,  the  eldest  of  the 
four,  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died,  over- 
whelmed with  remorse.  His  death  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  as  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  that  of 
Geoffrey,  the  hazard  of  a  renewed  combination  appeared 
remote.  But  the  case  was  not  so.  Philip  of  France, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Louis,  contrived  to  work  upon 
the  irritable  mind  of  Richard,  and  drove  him  on  to 
another  and  more  serious  attack  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
his  father.  On  this  occasion  fortune  declared  in 
favour  of  the  insurgents.  Henry  was  worsted  in 
numerous  encounters;  castle  after  castle  was  wrested 
from  him;  and  he  was  compelled,  in  the  end,  to  accept 
a  pacification  on  terms  dictated  by  the  rebels.  Among 
other  conditions^  he  agreed  to  grant  a  general  pardon 
to  the  nobles  who  served  against  him  under  Richard's 
banner.  The  list  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  beheld 
prominent  among  the  names  of  the  rebels,  that  of  his 
youngest  and  favourite  son  John.  Henry's  heart  sank 
within  him.  He  fell  into  a  raging  fever,  and  after 
pouring  out  a  malediction  upon  his  children,  which  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  retract,  died  at  the  castle 
of  Chinon,  near  Nancy,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  the  Second  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  not  only  the  most  powerful  and  accomplished  prince 
of  his  age,  but  as  a  man  whose  character,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public  life,  was  almost  without  a  blemish. 
This,  however,  is  too  much  praise  to  bestow  upon 
one  who  was  not  only  conspicuous  for  several  vices. 
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but  who  rarely  hesitated  as  to  the  means  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  employ,  provided  some  end,  in 
itself  desirable,  were  sought  to  be  attained.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  denied  to  him  that  he  went  far 
to  introduce  order  into  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  by 
restraining  alike  the  Hcentiousness  of  the  barons,  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  people.  When  he  came  to 
the  throne,  the  country  was  overspread  with  castles, 
from  which  the  retainers  of  the  barons  sallied  forth, 
to  commit,  every  where,  the  most  cruel  oppressions. 
These  Henry  almost  entirely  demolished,  reserving 
only  such  as  seemed  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  men  on  whom 
he  believed  that  he  could  rely.  In  like  manner  it 
was  customary,  in  London,  for  bodies  of  armed  men  to 
rush  abroad  after  night-fall,  and  to  plunder  and  insult 
the  peaceable  citizens  with  impunity.  By  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  law,  and  one  or  two  severe  examples, 
Henry  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The  right  had 
formerly  been  claimed  by  lords  of  the  manor,  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  ships  wrecked  upon  their  shores; 
Henry  ordained  that  if  one  man  or  one  animal  were 
foimd  alive  in  the  wreck,  the  property  should  be 
restored  to  the  owners. 

Of  the  improvements  introduced  by  him  into  the 
mode  of  administering  justice,  notice  has  been  taken 
elsewhere;  it  may  be  added,  that  he  abolished  the 
impost  called  Danegelt,  commuted  the  military  service 
of  the  barons  for  a  scutage,  and  was  the  first  to  levy 
on  the  goods  of  the  nobles,  equally  with  those  of  the 
commoners,  a  tax  for  the  service  of  the  state.  These 
innovations,  trivial  as  to  us  they  may  appear,  indirectly 
shook  the  fabric  of  feudal  power,  and  paved  the  way 
for  still  greater  changes  in  the  maxims  of  government, 
out  of  which  have  arisen  public  liberty  and  public 
happiness. 
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Henry  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Richard  and  John  ; 
and  his  wife  Eleanor,  the  firebrand  of  his  family,  sur- 
yived  him  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RICHARD    THE    FIllST.  —  HIS    WARS    IN    PALESTINE.  —  HIS 

CAPTIVITY. — RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

— HIS  DEATH. — JOHN. — HIS  FOLLY  AND  DUPLICITY.— 
MURDERS  HIS  NEPHEW  ARTHUR.  —  LOSES  HIS  CONTI- 
NENTAL   DOMINIONS. — QUARRELS   WITH  THE  CHURCH. 

ACKNOWLEDGES  HIMSELF  A  VASSAL  OF  THE  POPE. — THE 
BARONS  REBEL. — MAGNA  CHARTA. — SECOND  CIVIL  WAR. 
— JOHN'S  DEATH. 

[A.D.1189to  A.D.1216.] 

Of  the  numerous  children  which  were  born  to  Henry, 
one  only,  an  illegitimate  son,  attended  him  on  his 
death-bed,  and  closed  his  eyes.  It  is  recorded,  indeed, 
of  Richard,  his  successor,  that  so  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  father's  illness,  he  hastened  ^tp  implore  his  pardon, 
and  arriving  some  time  after  life  was  extinct,  that  he 
rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  By  some  natural 
process,  the  blood  began  at  this  moment  to  ooze  from 
the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  corpse,  which  so  affected 
Richard,  that  he  accused  himself  of  being  his  father's 
murderer,  and  remained  for  awhile  inconsolable.  By 
degrees,  however,  his  composure  returned;  and  a 
crusade  having  been  for  some  time  arranged,  he  resolved 
to  devote  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  all  the  means, 
both  pecuniary  and  warlike,  with  which  Providence 
had  favoured  him. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  this  great  undertaking, 
Richard  not  only  subjected  his  own  people  to  heavj'* 
exactions,  but  gave  back  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  the  superiority  which 
his  father  had  somewhat  unfairly  acquired.  This  was 
a  sorry  commencement  to  his  reign,  yet  it  was  far  from 
being  the  only  proceeding  which  gave  to  his  govern- 
ment, even  in  its  infancy,  a  character  for  ferocity  such 
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as  it  scarcely  merited.  Richard  had  forhidden  any 
Jew  to  be  present  at  his  coronation,  that  remarkable 
people  being  then  regarded  with  an  aversion  which 
partook  as  much  of  superstition  as  of  principle.  But 
the  genius  of  a  Jew  was,  in  Richard's  time,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  it  is  in  our  own.  Fearless  and 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  he  seldom  suc- 
cumbed under  persecution;  and  one  or  two,  in  con- 
sequence, succeeded  in  making  their  way,  loaded 
with  valuable  presents,  within  the  prohibited  bounds 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  king,  it  is  said,  spurned 
with  his  foot  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  presumed 
to  kneel  before  him;  and  the  example  was  instantly 
followed  by  his  sycophants  and  courtiers.  A  cry  arose 
that  the  Jews  were,  by  royal  edict,  given  over  to  the 
sword;  and  so  faithfully  was  the  impression  acted  upon, 
that  not  in  London  only,  but  throughout  all  England,  a 
general  massacre  of  the  ill-fated  race  was  perpetrated. 
In  York  alone,  upwards  of  five  hundred  men  perished, 
after  slaughtering  their  own  wives  and  children,  in 
order  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  barons  and  other  land- 
owners hastened  to  make  a  bonfire  of  their  deeds  of 
debt,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rapacious  improvidence 
which  marked  the  king's  proceedings,  in  raising  a 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  his  distant  war — the 
offspring  rather  of  personal  vanity  than  of  superstition. 
Besides  levying,  without  mercy,  scutages  upon  all  ranks, 
Richard  put  up  to  public  auction  almost  every  office 
under  the  crown.  Even  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land was  disposed  of  for  life  to  Hugh  de  Puzas,  bishop 
of  Durham;  and  when  his  ministers  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  and  other  equally  improvident 
acts,  the  king  declared  that  he  would  sell  London  itself, 
could  he  meet  with  a  purchaser.  By  these  maans  a 
mighty  army  was  collected,  which,  joining  that  of  Philip 
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of  France,  swelled  the  total  number  of  crusaders  to  an 
amount  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  calcu- 
lation. But  there  soon  sprang  up,  between  two  rival 
princes,  abundant  groimds  of  jealousy,  which  the  inso- 
lence of  the  English  at  Messina,  and  their  loitering  to 
subdue  Cyprus,  tended  in  no  degree  to  remove.  In  the 
former  of  these  places,  deadly  umbrage  was  also  given 
to  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  by  the  denial  to  his  stan- 
dard of  the  same  degree  of  respect  which  was  offered 
to  the  flags  of  England  and  France;  while  the  refusal 
of  Richard  to  divide  with  Philip  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered island,  tended  greatly  to  widen  a  breach, 
wliich  other  and  more  cutting  slights  had  effected.  !' 

In  spite  of  these  misunderstandings,  and  a  delay  of 
many  months,  during  which  Richard  espoused  Beren- 
garia,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  the  French 
and  English  armies  arrived  in  Palestine,  in  sufficient 
time  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  had  already 
been  carried  on  by  the  Christians  for  the  space  of  two 
years.      During  the  passage   from   Cyprus   to   Tyre, 
Richard  fell  in  with  an  enormous  Saracenic  vessel.     He 
attacked  and  took  it,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engage- 
ment;  and    he  now  brought  to  the  assault  of  Acre 
the  same  indomitable  courage  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  his  exploits  elsewhere.     Before  that  place  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  Christian  soldiers  had 
perished ;  the  forces  of  Richard  and  Philip,  animated  by 
the  example  set  them  by  their  leaders,  compelled  it  to 
surrender  in  a  few  days.     But  as  if  victory,  and  its 
accompaniment  leisure,   were  irreconcilable  with  the 
state  of  their  feelings,  the  monarchs  no  sooner  beheld 
their  efforts  crowned  with  success,  than  they  renewed 
their  quarrel.     There  was,  at  this  time,  a  rivalry  for 
the  baiTcn  crown  of  Jerusalem,  between  Guy  de  Lusi- 
gnan  and  Conrade,  marquess  of  Montserrat;  the  former 
of  whom  claimed  as  the  relict  of  Sibylla,  the  deceased 
queen,  while  the  latter  appeared  as  the  defender  of  his 
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wife's  rights — the  sister,  and  therefore  the  natural  heir 
of  Sibylla.  The  simple  fact  of  Philip's  espousing  the 
cause  of  Conrade,  led  Richard  to  declare  himself  the 
patron  of  Guy,  and  the  difference  between  them  became 
at  length  so  serious,  that  Philip  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  He  left  under  Richard's  com- 
mand ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and  returned  to 
Europe. 

Placed,  by  the  removal  of  his  rival,  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Palestine,  Richard  became,  in  many  important 
'  respects,  a  new  man.  He  purchased  from  Guy  the  re- 
linquishment of  his  claims  on  Jerusalem,  by  presenting 
him  to  the  less  dignified,  but  more  substantial,  sove- 
reignty of  Cyprus.  If  he  continued  to  indulge  his 
own  impetuous  and  overbearing  temper,  he  at  least  i^'^^ 
repressed  all  displays  of  similar  moods  in  others ;  and 
aware  that  an  armed  body  is  never  so  tractable  as  when 
engaged  in  active  service,  he  soon  led  forth  his  troops 
to  new  conquests.  He  pushed  upon  Ascalon;  repelled 
numerous  attempts,  on  the  part  of  Saladin,  to  break  in 
upon  his  line  of  march,  defeated  an  army  of  300,000 
Saracens  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  the  to^vn 
to  open  its  gates.  Other  places  of  less  note  fell  in  rapid 
succession;  and  Jerusalem  itself,  the  great  prize  for 
which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  lay  open  to  attack. 
But  the  Christian  host  was  by  this  time  wasted  away, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  famine,  disease,  and 
the  sword,  while  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  the  monarch 
whom  they  struggled  to  restore,  had  fallen  beneath  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  Ardent  and  fearless  as  he  was, 
Richard  saw  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  pursue  the 
business  further.  He  consented  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  free  access  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be  afibrded  to  all  pilgrims, 
and  that  the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine,  which  they  j 
had  with  so  much  labour  reduced,  should  remain  in  **'*^*^ 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.    (  ^^^~tu ,  hi^l\ji.'^^  ^  '^^ 
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It  was  high  time  for  the  king  of  England  to  think  of 
returning  to  his  own  dominions,  where  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Longchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  chief 
.  direction  of  affairs,  soon  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  ^ 
to  the  English  nobility,  that,  taking  Prince  John  as 
their  leader,  they  refused  any  longer  to  submit, — and 
compelling  the  regent  to  escape  beyond  sea  in  women's 
attire,  transferred  his  authority  to  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen.  It  would  have  been  strange,  had  the  mere 
impediment  of  an  oath  hindered  a  prince  of  Philip's 
temperament  from  grasping  at  such  an  opportunity  of 
weakening  the  power  of  a  rival;  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  vow  which  he  had  taken,  to  defend  Richard's 
realms  from  molestation,  he  opened  a  series  of  intrigues 
both  with  John  and  the  barons,  which  it  required  all 
the  ability  of  Queen  Eleanor,  more  fortimate  than  her 
son  in  escaping  the  perils  of  a  homeward  voyage,  even 
partially  to  counteract. 

While  his  enemies  thus  laboured  to  undermine  his 
authority,  and  an  unnatural  brother  took  his  place 
among  them,  the  chirakous  monarch  was  undergoing 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  against  which  it  required  all  his 
constancy  and  courage  to  bear  up.  The  fleet  with 
which  he  quitted  Palestine  having  been  dispersed  in  a 
storm,  Richard  was  carried  to  the  French  coast  near 
Marseilles;  and,  justly  fearing  to  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  Philip,  he  gave  directions  to  steer  for  Corfu. 
After  escaping  capture  by  the  Greeks,  (equally  with  the 
Moslems  his  enemies,)  and  defeating  a  body  of  pirates 
who  assailed  his  vessel,  he  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to 
conduct  him  to  Zara,  where  he  landed  imder  the  name 
of  Hugh  the  Merchant,  and  sent  a  costly  ring  to  the 
governor,  with  a  prayer  for  a  safe  conduct.  "  This  is 
not  the  gift  of  a  merchant,"  said  the  governor,  "  but  of 
Richard  the  king,  a  generous  prince,  who  deserves  no 
interruption.     Let  him  pass  on  in  safety."     A  like 
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result  ensued,  when  a  Norman  knight,  by  name  Roger 
D*Argenton,  was  sent  out  by  the  governor  of  another 
town  in  search  of  him.  He,  too,  refused  to  molest  the 
chief  under  whom  the  army  of  Christ  had  achieved  so 
much  glory;  but  when  he  arrived  within  the  limits  of 
Germany,  fresh  precautions  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
sought  him  with  unrelenting  hatred.  One  by  one  his 
followers  were  taken,  till  he  was  reduced  at  last  to 
wander  for  three  days  and  nights,  destitute  of  food,  and 
attended  only  by  a  single  squire  and  a  little  boy. 
Hunger  drove  him  to  Erperg,  near  Vienna,  He  sent 
the  lad  to  purchase  provisions ;  and  the  mistaken  fasti- 
diousness of  the  messenger,  who  refused  all  but  the 
most  costly  viands,  excited  suspicion.  The  youth 
was  seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed  where  his 
master  lay;  who  the  same  night  was  arrested,  while 
asleep,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

Richard  was  not  long  left  to  the  mercy  of  Leopold, — 
for  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  declaring  that  a  king  was 
no  fit  prisoner  for  a  duke,  demanded  and  obtained  the 
custody  of  the  captive.     By  his  new  gaoler  he  was 
treated  with  more   courtesy,  though  his  confinement         - 
sufi'ered  no  abatement;  and  Richard,  being  of  a  free  aad  iit.-^*^»^^ 
jovial  turn,   mixed  familiarly  with  his  guards,  and'    ^'  -/.^ 
drank  and  sang  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  palace.     He 
was  on  a  certain  occasion  chanting  one  of  his  favourite 
I*roven9al  ballads,  when  he  was  answered  from  without 
the  castle-walls  by  a  well-known  voice.     It  was  that 
of  his  minstrel  Blondel, — who,  after  making  himself 
acquainted  with  his  master  s  exact  situation,  hastened 
back  to  England,  and  laboured  to  accomplish  his  deli- 
verance. At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the 
Pope  interfered,  and,  after  subjecting  him  to  a  mockfV-  /4 
trial  for  the  murder   of  Comrade,  a  measure  which  t^vt-t/vM)-^ 
brought  disgrace  only  on  himself  and  his  judges,  the  N^"^"^' 
emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  fix  a  ransom,  on  payment 
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of  which  his  royal  captive  should  be  set  free.  It 
amounted  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  marks,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money;  a  prodigious  sum  in  that  age,  when 
the  precious  metals  were  far  more  valuable  than  they 
are  now.  Nevertheless,  by  melting  down  the  church- 
plate,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  both  on  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles,  it  was  raised,  and  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1194,  just  eighteen  months  after  his  departure 
from  Acre,  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  amid  the  shouts  of  an  overjoyed  people. 

The  first  measure  of  the  liberated  monarch  was  to 
repeat  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation;  after  which  he 
began  to  prepare,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Philip  and  of  his  faithless  brother,  now  in  open 
arms  against  him.  Troops  were  soon  raised,  at  the 
head  of  which  Richard  passed  over  into  Normandy. 
He  found  both  Philip  and  John  prepared  to  receive 
him;  for  the  former,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  king's 
deliverance,  had  warned  his  confederate  of  his  danger, 
by  writing,  "  Take  care  of  yourself;  the  devil  is  broken 
loose.*'  But  the  war  which  ensued  was  productive  of 
no  results  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  preparations 
that  preceded  it.  John,  indeed,  a  craven  as  well  as  a 
traitor,  soon  gave  in  his  submission,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  generous  crusader  with  something  like  contempt. 
"  I  forgive  him,"  said  he  to  their  mother,  "  and  hope 
I  shall  as  easily  forget  the  wrongs  he  has  done  me,  as 
he  will  forget  my  pardon."  But  Philip  held  out, — 
sometimes  gaining,  sometimes  losing  a  battle,  and  not 
unfrequently  causing  an  intermission  in  the  contest  by 
an  armistice,  which  almost  invariably  suffered  inter- 
ruption. Thus  it  was  till  the  24th  of  May,  when 
Richard  sat  down  before  Chaluz,  the  castle  of  a  rebel- 
lious baron,  where  an  archer,  named  Gourdon,  shot  at 
him  from  the  battlements,  and  wounded  him  with  an 
arrow  in  the  shoulder.     The  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
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but  being  unskilfully  treated,  a  mortification  came  on, 
from  which  the  king  saw  that  he  could  not  recover. 
He  had  carried  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  gar-  - 
rison  except  Gourdon ;  he  now  sent  for  him,  and 
demanded  what  evil  he  had  ever  done  to  him,  that  he 
should  seek  his  life.  The  man  answered  boldly,  "  You 
killed  with  your  own  hand  my  father  and  my  two 
brothers;  you  intended  to  have  hanged  myself.  I  am 
now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  do  with  me  what  you 
please;  but  I  will  endure  the  severest  torture  without 
repining,  provided  I  can  believe  myself  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  ridding  the  world  of  such  a  nui- 
sance." Richard  was  struck  at  the  reply,  commanded 
the  archer  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  presented  him  with 
a  sum  of  money;  but  the  poor  fellow  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  monarch's  softened  feelings.  Being  seized  by 
IMorcadee,  the  leader  of  Richard's  mercenary  troops, 
he  was  first  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged. 
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Richard  did  not  long  survdve  this  interview.  Having 
bequeathed,  by  will,  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  John, 
and  distributed  a  fourth  part  of  his  personal  property 
amoiig  his  servants,  he  expired,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign,  if  such  it  maybe  termed, 
of  ten  years.  He  was  a  brave,  but  a  cruel  man,  a 
knight-errant  rather  than  a  king, — one  who  deserved, 
in  every  sense,  the  cognomen  which  he  delighted  to 
assume,  "The  lion-hearted;''  but  who  has  not  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  single  act  from  which  he 
can  be  said  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

JOHN. 

Had  the  crown  of  England  been  in  those  days 
strictly  hereditary,  in  other  words,  had  the  ancient 
Saxon  usages,  with  reference  to  royal  succession,  been 
entirely  set  aside,  the  claims  of  John,  even  though 
strengthened  by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his 
predecessor,  would  have  been  resisted.  Geofirey,  the 
next  in  point  of  seniority  to  Richard,  of  whose  death 
at  the  court  of  France  notice  has  been  taken,  left 
behind  him  two  children;  a  daughter,  bom  during  her 
father's  lifetime,  and  a  son,  a  posthumous  child, 
named  Arthur.  It  was  the  original  intention  of 
Richard,  to  bequeath  his  kingdoms  to  Prince  Arthur ; 
indeed,  he  mentioned  him  to  the  nobles,  previous  to 
his  departure  for  Palestine,  as  their  future  sovereign; 
but  either  the  extreme  youth  of  the  prince,  or  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen-mother,  caused  him  to  aban- 
don that  project,  and  to  give  to  his  brother  whatever 
weight  might  attach  to  the  will  of  a  deceased  monarch. 
John  was,  in  consequence,  proclaimed  in  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Poictou,  and  England;  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declaring,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Northampton,  that  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
last  of  these  nations  had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  people,  and  that  the  people  elected  John  to  be 
their  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Arthur,  however, 
who  was  himself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  exhibited 
no  inclination  to  relinquish  his  rights.  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declared  in  favour  of  his  title,  and 
applying  for  assistance  to  the  French  monarch,  found 
in  him  a  willing,  if  not  a  disinterested  ally.  Philip 
removed  his  ward  to  Paris,  where  he  placed  him  under 
the  same  tutors  with  his  son  Louis,  and  made  ready  to 
accomplish  his  own  ends,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
of  succouring  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed. 

A  war  ensued,  of  which  the  events  were  too  unim- 
portant to  demand  in  this  history  a  detailed  account. 
It  ended,  by  the  interposition  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
very  little  to  the  honour  of  either  party;  and  John, 
besides  surrendering  the  tovm.  of  Caux,  in  Normandy, 
consented  to  pay  to  the  French  monarch,  under  the 
appellation  of  a  relief,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
marks.  But  neither  a  temporary  accommodation,  nor 
the  union  of  Philip's  eldest  son,  Louis,  to  Blanche  of 
Castile,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  England,  could  efface 
the  recollection  of  old  grievances,  or  put  a  curb  upon 
ambitious  projects  long  and  steadily  contemplated. 
Philip  ceased  not  to  gaze  with  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
continental  dominions  of  his  neighbour,  which  he 
needed  but  a  fair  pretext  to  assail,  and  a  moderate 
continuance  of  good  fortune  to  secure.  Nor  did  any 
great  while  elapse,  ere  both  were  afforded. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  John,  the  reader 
will  have  doubtless  collected,  that  there  are  few  vices 
incident  to  human  nature,  of  which  he  was  not  the 
slave.  Haughty,  yet  capable  of  the  greatest  meanness ; 
arrogant,  yet  cowardly,  cruel,  licentious,  selfish,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  truth,  he  soon  estranged  from  him 
all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  whom,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  he  oppressed  without  scruple,  and  insulted 
without  compunction.     Among  other  atrocious  acts,  he 
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repudiated  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Glou- 
cester, and  falling  in  love  with  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  married  her,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  she 
was  already  betrothed.  La  Marche,  besides  appealing 
to  the  Pope,  began  instantly  to  form  a  confederacy 
against  him.  Philip  eagerly,  though  not  avowedly,  lent 
his  aid ;  and  Prince  Arthur  once  more  taking  the  field, 
John  found  himself  involved  in  a  serious  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  authority. 

The  tide  of  fortune  ran  strongly  against  him,  till  an 
accident  occurred,  from  which,  had  he  possessed  suffi- 
cient prudence  to  use  it  aright,  the  most  advantageous 
consequences  would   have   accrued.      Prince  Arthur, 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mirabeau,  in  Poictou! 
into  which  Eleanor,   the   queen- mother,  had  thrown 
herself,  was  surprised  by  John  s  army ;  and,  with  the 
chief  of  his  followers,  taken  prisoner.     He  was  con- 
veyed first  to  Falaise,  afterwards  to  Rouen,  and  there 
basely  assassinated;   according   to  the  statements  of 
some  historians,  by  John  s  order,  according  to  others, 
by  John  himself.      A  deed  so  black,  and  in  John's 
circumstances  so  impolitic,  served  but  to  add  to  the 
numbers  of  his  domestic  enemies ;  while  it  afforded  to 
Philip  an  excuse  to    interfere  in   the   quarrel.      He 
summoned  John,  as  a  peer  of  France,  to  take  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  a  royal  ward ;  and,  on  receiving  an 
evasive  answer,  solemidy  condemned  him  to  forfeit  all 
the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage  of  the  French  crown. 
The  promulgation  of  the  sentence  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  march  of  a  great  army  into  Normandy, 
Town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle,  submitted ; 
till   the   patrimony  which  Polio    had  won  with    his 
sword,  and  his  descendants  had  for   three   centuries 
maintained,  was  wrested  from  hands  too  feeble,  and 
too  much  stained  with  crime,  to  maintain  them.  There 
remained,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  only  the 
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ducliy  of  Guienne,  to  keep  alive  the  connexion  which 
once  subsisted  between  England  and  the  continent. 

Smarting  under  the  agony  of  a  disgrace,  which  even 
he  felt  to  be  merited,  John  fled  to  England,  where  he 
filled  the  land  with  exclamations  against  the  treachery 
and  cowardice  of  his  barons.  This  he  followed  up  by 
demanding  from  them  heavy  contributions  in  money, 
under  the  pretext,  that  he  would  exhaust  not  only  his 
own  resources,  but  those  of  England  itself,  rather  than 
sit  do>vn  under  the  loss  of  his  continental  provinces. 
But  his  military  operations  were  as  trifling  and  abortive, 
as  his  moral  conduct  was  depraved.  He  landed  at 
Rochelle,  made  himself  master  of  Angers,  and  reduced 
it  to  ashes,  but  fell  back  again  with  precipitation,  as 
soon  as  the  approach  of  Philip  was  announced  to  him. 
At  length  he  consented  to  a  truce  for  two  years, 
which  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  procured ;  and  gave 
up  all  desire,  as  it  appeared,  of  redeeming  his  own 
honour,  and  that  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  eventful  period,  when  his  private  vices, 
and  public  imbecility,  had  forfeited  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  lay  subjects,  that  John,  obeying  the 
impulses  of  a  rash  spirit,  involved  himself  in  a  con- 
troversy ^vith  the  Pope.  There  had  existed  from  old 
date,  a  division  between  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's, 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
touching  the  right  of  electing  to  the  mctropolitical  see, 
whenever  it  might  become  vacant.  The  death  of 
Hubert,  which  occurred  in  1205,  presented  a  tempta- 
tion to  renew  the  struggle,  which  neither  party  pos- 
sessed courage  suflicicnt  to  resist.  A  party  of  monks 
met,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  commission,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  primate,  Reginald,  sub-prior 
of  the  convent,  whom,  after  binding  him  to  secrecy, 
they  despatched  the  same  night,  to  obtain  his  confirma- 
tion from  the  hancU  of  Popr  Innocent  the  Tliinl.  The 
Tanity  of  Reginald,  however,  ov€rpow<jring  hi^  pru- 


dence, induced  him  to  represent  himself  everywhere 
as  the  archbishop  elect,  a  matter  which  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  king  of  England,  and, 
of  course,  highly  resented.  John  commanded  the 
suflragan  bishops  to  meet,  recommended  to  them  John 
de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  approving  their  choice, 
invested  him,  without  delay,  with  the  insignia  of  office. 
But  the  breathless  haste  of  the  king  was  to  the  full 
as  distastefid  at  Rome,  as  the  more  crafty  proceedings 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  sub-prior.  The  Pope  refused  to  confirm  either 
personage;  and  causing  the  forms  of  a  new  election 
to  be  gone  through,  by  the  members  of  the  deputations 
which  had  waited  upon  him,  he  conferred  upon  Stephen 
Langton,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  but 
an  Englishman,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  the 
primacy  of  his  native  land.  John  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  transaction  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. He  swore  by  Ga^s  teeth^  that  liangton  should 
never  set  foot  mthin  his  realm,  as  archbishop,  and 
sending  two  knights  of  his  train  to  Canterbury,  ex- 
pelled the  monks  from  St.  Augustine's,  and  took, 
possession  of  their  property. 

A  bitter  quarrel  immediately  ensued  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  Pope.  The  former,  in  defi- 
ance of  his  bishops,  perftisted  in  rejecting  the  primate 
thus  forced  upon  him ;  the  latter,  seeing  that  expos- 
tulation and  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  laid  luigland 
under  an  interdict.  By  virtue  of  thi«  deed,  the  clergy 
caused  the  churches  to  be  everywhere  shut  up.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  the  only  religious  rite  whiith 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ptTform  ;  the  marriage- 
ceremony  was  refused ;  the  dead  were  deprived  of 
Christian  burial,  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  heard 
no  more,  uiid  the  statues  of  the  ssiints  were  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Still  John  continued  obstinate;  upon 
which,  the  Pope,  nfter  a  delay  of  two  whole  years, 
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duchy  of  Guienne,  to  keep  alive  the  connexion  which 
once  subsisted  between  England  and  the  continent. 

Smarting  under  the  agony  of  a  disgrace,  which  even 
he  felt  to  be  merited,  John  fled  to  England,  where  he 
filled  the  land  with  exclamations  against  the  treachery 
and  cowardice  of  his  barons.  This  he  followed  up  by 
demanding  from  them  heavy  contributions  in  money, 
under  the  pretext,  that  he  would  exhaust  not  only  his 
own  resources,  but  those  of  England  itself,  rather  than 
sit  down  under  the  loss  of  his  continental  provinces. 
But  his  military  operations  were  as  trifling  and  abortive, 
as  his  moral  conduct  was  depraved.  He  landed  at 
Eochelle,  made  himself  master  of  Angers,  and  reduced 
it  to  ashes,  but  fell  back  again  with  precipitation,  as 
soon  as  the  approach  of  Philip  was  announced  to  him. 
At  length  he  consented  to  a  truce  for  two  years, 
which  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  procured ;  and  gave 
up  all  desire,  as  it  appeared,  of  redeeming  his  own 
honour,  and  that  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  eventful  period,  when  his  private  vices, 
and  public  imbecility,  had  forfeited  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  lay  subjects,  that  John,  obeying  the 
impulses  of  a  rash  spirit,  involved  himself  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Pope.  There  had  existed  from  old 
date,  a  division  between  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's, 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
touching  the  right  of  electing  to  the  mctropolitical  see, 
whenever  it  might  become  vacant.  The  death  of 
Hubert,  which  occurred  in  1205,  presented  a  tempta- 
tion to  renew  the  struggle,  which  neither  party  pos- 
sessed courage  suflicient  to  resist.  A  party  of  monks 
met,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  commission,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  primate,  Reginald,  sub-prior 
of  the  convent,  whom,  after  binding  him  to  secrecy, 
they  despatched  the  same  night,  to  obtain  his  confirma- 
tion from  the  hands  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  The 
vanity  of  Reginald,  however,  overpowering  his  pru- 


dence, induced  him  to  represent  himself  everywhere 
as  the  archbishop  elect,  a  matter  which  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  king  of  England,  and, 
of  course,  highly  resented.  John  commanded  the 
sufiragan  bishops  to  meet,  recommended  to  them  John 
de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  approving  their  choice, 
invested  him,  without  delay,  with  the  insignia  of  office. 
But  the  breathless  haste  of  the  king  was  to  the  full 
as  distasteful  at  Rome,  as  the  more  crafty  proceedings 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  sub-prior.  The  Pope  refused  to  confirm  either 
personage;  and  causing  the  forms  of  a  new  election 
to  be  gone  through,  by  the  members  of  the  deputations 
which  had  waited  upon  him,  he  conferred  upon  Stephen 
Langton,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  but 
an  Englishman,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  the 
primacy  of  his  native  land.  John  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  transaction  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. He  swore  by  God^s  teeth^  that  Langton  should 
never  set  foot  within  his  realm,  as  archbishop,  and 
sending  two  knights  of  his  train  to  Canterbury,  ex- 
pelled the  monks  from  St.  Augustine's,  and  took 
possession  of  their  property. 

A  bitter  quarrel  immediately  ensued  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  Pope.  The  former,  in  defi- 
ance of  his  bishops,  persisted  in  rejecting  the  primate 
thus  forced  upon  him;  the  latter,  seeing  that  expos- 
tulation and  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  laid  England 
under  an  interdict.  By  virtue  of  this  deed,  the  clergy 
caused  the  churches  to  be  everywhere  shut  up.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  the  only  rehgious  rite  which 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  perform ;  the  marriage- 
ceremony  was  refused;  the  dead  were  deprived  of 
Christian  burial,  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  heard 
no  more,  and  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Still  John  continued  obstinate;  upon 
which,  the  Pope,  after  a  delay  of  two  whole  years, 
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proceeded  to  pronounce  against  him  and  his  kingdom 
sentence  of  excommunication.     Of  all  the  evils  which 
could  overtake  a  nation,  to  he  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  was,  in  those  days,  the   most  tremendous.     It 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  total  annihilation  of 
government;  it  gaveimmimity  to  crime,  and  rendered 
contracts,  and  dealings  of  every  kind,  null  and  void. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  John  not  only  contrived  to  hold 
out  for  some  time  against  it,  but  accomplished  the  only 
successful  enterprises  of  his  reign,  while  lying  imder 
the  ban  of  papal  censure.      He  passed  into  Ireland, 
then  devastated  as  much  by  the  rapacity  of  the  new 
settlers,  as  by  the  turbulence  of  the  natives,  where, 
after  reducing  both  parties  to  obedience,  and  dividing 
the  provinces  into  counties,  he  established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  laws,  and  caused  English  money 
to  come  into  general  circulation.     In  like  manner,  he 
repressed  the  spirit  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  whom  the 
state  of  John's  relations  with  the  Pope  had  tempted  to 
hazard  a  movement,  and,  compelling  him  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifteen  thousand  marks,  took  his  two  daughters,  with 
several  of  the  principal  Scottish  nobihty,  as  hostages 
for  the  future  good-behaviour  of  their  sovereign. 

One  arrow  yet  remained  in  the  armoury  of  the 
Vatican,  which  Innocent  proceeded  to  discharge.  He 
pronounced  against  his  refractory  son  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  invited  Philip  to  carry  it  into  efi^ect. 
Philip  assembled  a  large  army  at  Rouen,  not  from 
among  his  own  vassals  only,  but  from  among  all  the 
adventurers  of  Europe,  whom  the  publication  of  a 
crusade  against  John  drew  around  his  standard.  He 
had  been  oflfered  the  vacant  throne,  and  not  without 
assurances  of  support  from  the  discontented  nobles  of 
England,  he  made  ready  to  seize  it.  John  issued  his 
orders  for  a  general  array  of  the  nation,  out  of  which 
were  selected  60,000  well-armed  soldiers;  a  force  more 
than  sufficient,  had  its  loyalty  been  deserving  of  confi- 
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dence,  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies.  But,  in 
proportion  as  danger  threatened,  John  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  was  abhorred  by  his  subjects; 
from  whom  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that  even  the 
apprehension  of  a  foreign  yoke  would  draw  forth  any 
strenuous  exertions  in  his  favour.  His  courage  fell  at 
last,  and  the  Pope's  legate,  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, hastened  over  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army  to  turn  it  to  account.  After  a  thousand 
equivocations  and  delays,  this  abject  prince  consented  to 
resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  to  accept 
it  back  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  to  bind  him- 
self and  his  successors,  by  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  obey 
the  edicts  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  pay  to 
his  liege  lord  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks. 
This  was  all  that  the  supreme  pontiff  desired  to  accom- 
plish. The  king  of  France  was  directed  to  dismiss  his 
troops,  and  to  abstain  from  ofifering  violence  to  the 
Pope's  vassal.  Stephen  Langton  took  possession  of  his 
church;  and,  after  a  trifling  skirmish,  in  which  the  fleet 
of  England  destroyed  three  hundred  French  vessels  in 
their  harbours,  peace  was  restored.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  Philip  complained  loudly  of  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done  him  by  the  ambitious  head 
of  the  church;  or  that  his  complaints  were  disregarded. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  the  feeble  attempts 
made  by  John  to  recover  his  lost  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent. Like  almost  all  his  martial  imdertakings,  they 
ended  in  defeat;  and  by  souring  his  temper,  rendered 
him  more  and  more  prone  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  those  over  whom  he  yet  exercised 
dominion.  Of  his  promptitude  to  oppress,  where  he 
could  oppress  with  impunity,  no  man  appears  to  have 
been  more  aware  than  Archbishop  Langton;  the  mode 
of  whose  induction  to  the  most  important  office  under 
the  crown,  was  fiir  from  rendering  him  careless  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  his  country.     One  of  the  first 
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measures  of  the  new  primate,  when  absolving  the  king 
from  church-censures,  was  to  obtain  from  him  an  oath, 
that  he  would  henceforth  govern  according  to  the  good 
laws  of  King  Edward.  That  oath,  as  it  was  taken  in 
ignorance  of  the  obligation  implied,  John  neither  en- 
deavoured nor  desired  to  keep;  nor  was  he  more 
mindftd  of  a  second  engagement,  into  which  his 
nobles  led  him,  that  he  would  observe  the  charter 
granted  by  the  first  Henry.  But  the  primate,  who  had 
once  stood  forward  as  the  vindicator  of  public  liberty, 
gave  proof  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  from 
his  purposes  by  any  consideration  of  personal  risk. 
Finding  that  the  king's  enormities  became  more  serious 
every  day,  he  encouraged  the  barons  to  enter  into  a 
confederation  against  him;  and  a  solemn  league  was  in 
consequence  ratified,  on  the  20th  of  November,  at 
St,  Edmund'sbury,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  them 
became  bound  to  carve  out  a  charter  of  public  liberty 
with  their  swords. 

Early  in  January,  1215,  the  confederated  nobles 
repaired  to  London,  arrayed  in  armour,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue.  They  presented  their  petition 
to  the  king,  who  at  first  endeavoured  by  menaces  to 
intimidate  them,  and  finding  that  expedient  fail,  strove 
to  defeat  their  object  by  delay.  They  granted  him  an. 
interval  till  the  time  of  Easter,  on  receiving  as  hostages 
the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  earl  mar- 
shal; and  departed,  in  the  firm  assurance  that  he 
would  circumvent  them  if  he  could.  Both  sides  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  Pope,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  vassal,  without,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
casting  a  damp  upon  the  ardour  of  the  nobles,  or  shaking 
the  good  faith  of  the  archbishop ;  and  when  Easter 
came,  both  sides  saw  that  the  chances  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  were  as  far  removed  as  ever.  The  barons 
took  the  field  with  two  thousand  knights,  and  a  numer- 
ous host  of  inferior  degree,  and  choosing  Robert  Fita- 
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waiter  for  their  chief,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
*'  Mareschal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church." 
Everywhere  success  attended  them;  and  though  the 
king  at  first  declared,  that  he  would  rather  perish  than 
assent   to   their   demands,    he  soon   found   that  they 
possessed  a  power  with  which  it  would  be  vain  for  him 
to  contend.     He  proposed  first  to  submit  their  dificr- 
ences  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  pontifi";  then  to 
be  governed  by  the  award   of  arbitrators,   chosen  in 
equal    numbers    by   himself  and  the  rebels;    till  at 
last  finding  himself  deserted  by  all,  save  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,   and    seven   knights   of  lesser   power,  he 
agreed  to  accept  whatever  terms  they  might  impose 
upon  him.     A  document  had  already  been  drawn  up, 
in  which  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  set  forth, 
as   well  as  the   arrangements  which  were   esteemed 
necessary  to  secure   their   removal.     This  they  sub- 
mitted to  his  consideration,  at  a  place  called  Runny- 
mead,   midway  between  the   village   of  Staines  and 
Windsor  Castle;  and  there,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1215, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembled  warriors  and  pre- 
lates of  the  kingdom,  was  the  Great  Charter  signed  and 
delivered.     To  the  transactions  of  that  memorable  day, 
we  are  bound  to  look  back,  as  to  the  dawn  of  free 
government  in  England ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  give  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  privileges  which  were  secured  to  the 
English  subject,  by  the  deed  in  question. 

It  is  past  dispute,  that  the  barons  were  induced  to  take 
up  arms,  principally  by  the  desire  of  abridging  the 
powers  of  the  crown,  and  extending  the  privileges  of 
their  own  order.  Many  articles  in  the  Great  Charter 
are  accordingly  pointed  against  abuses,  which,  as  the) 
have  entirely  disappeared  with  the  downfal  of  tne 
system  of  feuds,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enume- 
rate. But  in  order  to  secure  for  their  cause  a  support, 
without  which  it  might  have  failed  to  prosper,  tho 
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barons  had  found  it  necessary  to  carry  the  people  alcng 
with  them,  and  the  people  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
adjustment  of  those  claims  which  they  made  upon  their 
defeated  sovereign.  After  fixing  the  amount  of  aids 
and  scutages  which  should  henceforth  he  exacted  from 
the  king's  vassals,  and  limiting  the  occasions  of  ex- 
action to  the  three  established  incidents*,  the  charter 
went  on  to  require,  that  talliaget  should  not  be  levied, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  either 
upon  London,  or  any  other  of  the  towns  within  the 
realm.  To  constitute  the  council,  to  which  these  im- 
portant duties  were  assigned,  the  charter  takes  from  the 
king  the  following  pledge :  "  We  shall  cause  the  pre- 
lates and  the  greater  barons  to  be  separately  summoned 
by  our  letters;  and  we  shall  direct  our  sheriff's  and 
bailiffs  to  summon  generally  all  who  hold  of  us  in 
chief;  and  we  shall  take  care  to  publish  the  summons 
in  the  same  way,  and  give  forty  days'  notice  of  the 
meeting." 

In  this  clause  we  discover  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  upper  house  of  parliament  as  it  now  exists;  the 
lower  differs  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the 
council,  which  was  composed  of  direct  tenants  of  the 
crovm.  But  the  first  outline  of  a  parliamentary  con- 
stitution is  given,  while  the  principle  is  fully  esta- 
blished, that  taxation  shall  take  place  only  by  consent 
of  those  taxed.  It  was  not,  however,  of  this  matter 
alone  that  the  authors  of  Magna  Charta  were  carefiil : 
they  determined  that  "  no  freeman  may  be  imprisoned 
or  outlawed,  or  in  any  manner  injured,  nor  proceeded 

•  There  were  three  occasions  on  which  the  liege  lord  was 
entitled,  by  recognised  usage,  to  pecuniary  aid  from  his  vas- 
sals,— namely,  to  procure  his  own  ransom,  to  free  his  estate  at 
the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  Latterly  these  occasions  had  been 
grossly  abused. 

f  An  imposition  assessed  on  cities,  and  on  freemen  who 
owed  no^  military  service. 
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against,  otherwise  than  by  the  legal  judgment  of  hi? 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land;"  and  that  the  king 
"  should  sell,  delay,  or  deny,  justice  to  none."  In 
like  manner,  tempering  justice  with  mercy,  they 
established,  that  "  a  freeman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- 
portion to  his  offence,  saving  his  confinement,  a  mer- 
chant saving  his  merchandise,  and  a  villain  saving  his 
wagonage;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  fines,  even  when 
legally  awarded,  shall  not  exceed  the  means  of  the 
delinquent,  or  overwhelm  him  in  irretrievable  ruin. 
They  provided,  moreover,  for  regularity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  by  fixing  the  supreme  civil  court 
in  one  place,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  follow,  as  it 
had  formerly  done,  the  movements  of  the  king's  per- 
son; and  they  delivered  commerce  from  innumerable 
shackles,  by  securing  to  foreign  merchants,  whose  coun- 
tries were  at  peace  with  England,  the  liberty  of  coming 
and  going  at  will.  The  right  of  quitting  the  kingdom, 
and  returning  to  it  again,  was  also  secured  to  every 
subject,  saving  his  allegiance.  In  a  word,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  that  system  of  free  government  which 
became,  as  its  energies  were  developed,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  brightest  dream  which  the  ancient  sages 
ever  ventured  to  cherish,  but  of  the  possibility  of 
realizing  which  none  among  them  presumed  to  encou- 
rage a  hope.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  for  so  great 
a  boon  the  people  of  England  are  indebted  to  a  class  of 
men,  whose  descendants,  though  imder  different  cir- 
cumstances, still  remain  to  defend,  both  against  royal 
usurpation  and  popular  frenzy,  the  liberty  for  which 
their  forefathers  fought  and  conquered. 

Distrusting  the  good  faith  of  a  prince  who  had  so 
often  deceived  them,  the  barons  were  not  satisfied 
with  obtaining  from  John  a  formal  ratification  of  the 
charter.  They  insisted,  that  the  authority  of  the 
crown  should,  in  effect,  be  vested  in  twenty-five  of  their 
number,  and  that  they  should  retain  for  awhile  the 
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command  both  of  the  city  and  Tower  of  London.  John 
became  furious,  under  a  sense  of  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  withdrew  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  to  hide  his  disgrace  in  solitude,  and 
there  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  schemes  of  revenge. 
He  caused  a  number  of  mercenary  troops  to  be  enrolled 
on  the  continent, — induced  the  Pope  to  absolve  him 
from  his  vows,  and  to  excommimicate  his  enemies,  and 
taking  the  field  at  a  moment  when  the  barons  were 
least  prepared  to  resist  him,  carried  fire  and  sword  with 
impunity  through  the  kingdom.  The  barons,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  prospect  which  his  successes  held 
out,  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid,  which  they  did  not 
scruple  to  purchase  at  the  sacrifice  of  national  honour. 
They  ofi*ered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  of  France,  and  put  into  his  hands  five-and- 
twenty  hostages  for  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
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ments.  Louis  hastened  to  secure  the  prize  which  was 
thus,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him.  He  crossed  the 
Channel  with  seven  thousand  men,  was  joined  by 
numerous  deserters  from  John's  mercenaries,  as  well  a» 
by  many  nobles;  and,  reaching  London  imopposed,  was 
there  acknowledged  as  king  of  England  by  most  of  the 
barony  and  burgesses.  But  an  unwise  display  of 
partiality  for  his  own  countrymen  soon  caused  the  tide 
of  popular  favour  to  turn, — and  John  was  again  joined 
by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  in  his  camp  at  Lynn.  He 
immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  a  battle,  which,  however  terminating,  must 
have  occasioned  serious  evil  to  the  country.  The  loss 
of  his  baggage,  however,  while  marching  along  the  sea- 
shore, by  an  influx  of  the  tide,  for  which  he  was  un- 
prepared, so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fell  into  a 
grievous  distemper,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1216,  he 
died  at  Newark,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
eighteenth  of  his  rsign. 
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HENRY  THE  THIRD. — HIS  WEAKNESS. — GOVERNMENTS  OP 
THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  THE  BISHOP  OP  WIN- 
CHESTER.— henry's    misconduct. DISCONTENT    OF    THE 

BARONS. — SIMON     DE     MONTPORT,     EARL     OF     LEICESTER. 

HIS     GREAT     POWER.  INTRODUCES     AN     IMPORTANT 

CHANGE     INTO     THE     CONSTITUTION     OF     PARLIAMENT. — 

PRINCE      EDWARD.  HIS     SUCCESSFUL     RESISTANCE      TO 

LEICESTER. — HENRY   RESTORED   TO   POWER. — THE    PRINCE 
UNDERTAKES    A   CRUSADE. — HENRy's   DEATH. 

[A.  D.  1216  to  A.  D.  1272. 

Five  children  survived  this  weak  and  worthless  monarch, 
namely,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  latter  were 
married  respectively  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  to  the  emperor,  Frederic  the 
Second;  the  former  were  very  young  at  the  father's 
decease, — Henry,  the  eldest,  being  barely  nine,  Richard 
little  more  than  seven  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was, 
however,  Prince  Henry  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  Gloucester,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  a  few  noblemen,  he  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation.  He  owed  the  rapidity  and  deci- 
sion of  this  movement  to  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, an  upright  and  an  able  man,  on  whom  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  minor  had  devolved ;  and  who,  causing 
the  Great  Charter  to  be  ratified,  and  regulating  his  own 
conduct  by  its  spirit,  not  only  confirmed  in  their  allegiance 
those  who  already  adhered  to  the  king's  standard,  but 
gained  over,  from  day  to  day,fresh  deserters  from  the  party 
of  Louis.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  sustaining  a 
serious  reverse  at  Lincoln,  and  having  his  fleet,  which 
conveyed  supplies  from  France,  defeated  and  dispersed, 
Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Protector; 
abandoning  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  on 
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condition  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  extended  to 
his  adherents. 

So  long  as  the  Protector  survived,  the  affairs  of  state 
were  conducted  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  pro- 
priety. The  defects  in  the  king's  character,  too,  con- 
tinued to  pass  unobserved,  for  the  talent  and  justice  of 
his  minister  screened  them;  but  the  death  of  Pem- 
broke, which  occurred  in  1220,  opened  a  door,  through 
which  numerous  abuses  were,  in  due  time,  introduced. 
Henry  was  mild  and  placable, — in  private  life  he 
possessed  many  virtues,  but  he  was  altogether  unfitted 
for  command.  He  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and, 
like  all  who  lean  implicitly  on  the  judgments  of  others, 
he  was  of  necessity  the  tool  of  each  new  adviser.  The 
vice  of  favouritism,  moreover,  in  kings  both  mischievous 
and  full  of  danger,  was  with  him  a  ruling  passion;  and 
he  indulged  it  without  regard  either  to  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  or  the  feelings  of  the  community.  Such  a 
proceeding,  especially  in  a  rude  age,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  imiversal  disgust,  while  it  brought  serious  evils 
both  upon  the  king  and  the  subject.  On  the  death  of 
Pembroke,  Henry  gave  his  unlimited  confidence  to  the 
chief  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  of  invincible  courage,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  For  the  space  of  eleven  years 
De  Burgh  carried  on  the  government,  sternly,  perhaps, 
but  well;  for  he  caused  most  of  the  barons  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  during  John  s  reign,  to 
surrender  their  castles,  and  give  up  the  lands  which 
they  had  usurped.  But  the  vigour  of  Hubert's  pro- 
ceeding, rewarded  as  it  was  by  a  prodigious  accession 
to  himself  of  wealth  and  honours,  gave  umbrage  even 
to  the  well-disposed,  and  united  all  the  turbulent 
against  him.  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  Poictevin  by  birth,  was  the  foremost  in  this  cabal. 
He  had  held  offices  of  high  trust  under  John,  and  was 
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associated  with  Hubert  in  the  guardianship  of  Henrv 
but  the  superior  talent  of  Hubert  kept  him  in  the 
back-ground  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  for  a 
time,  from  the  kingdom.  He  never  forgave  the  iniurv 
nor  ceased,  during  his  exile,  to  meditate  upon  the  most 
convenient  means  of  obtaining  revenge. 

lie  commotions  in  France,  at  the  accession  of  Louis 
the  Ninth,  tempted  Henry  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  his 
continental  dominions.     He  delayed  the  enterprise  too 
long    and  after  wasting,  in  idle  shows,  the  supplies 
which   the   parliament   had  granted,  returned  home, 
covered  with  disgrace,  and  devoured  by  chamn      For 
some  time  previously,  he  had  begun  to  grow  weary  of 
his  minister.     Weak  princes  invariably  become  tired 
of  their  servants  who  have  served  them  long,  no  matter 
how  faithfully,_though  the  absence  of  moral  courage 
usually  hinders  them  from  obeying  their  own  wishes, 
till  some  accident  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.     The  failure 
ot  this  expedition,  for  which  he  was  himself  alone  to 
blame,  Henry  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  Hubert  • 
and  he  found  a  ready  listener  in  Peter  des  Roches,  who' 
at  this  critical  juncture,  arrived  in  London.     De  Burffh 
fell  rapidly  into  disgrace.     He  was  accused  of  many 
crimes,    from    which    murder   and    magic    were    not 
excluded;  and,  despairing  of  justice,  endeavoured  to 
save  at  least  his  life,  by  seeking  shelter   within  the 
priory  of  Merton.     At  first  the  king  commanded  him 
to  be  dragged  from  the  sanctuary;  but  it  was  suggested 
that  such  a  proceeding  might  give   umbrage  to  the 
church,  and  Henry  required  him  to  come  forth,  with  an 
assurance  that  five  months  would  be  afforded  to  prepare 
for  his  trial.     But  while  passing  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  wife,  De  Burgh  was  again 
pursued,  overtaken,  and  forced  to  seek   shelter  in  a 
church.     Yet  the  issue  of  all  these  persecutions  was 
not  such  as,  from  the  acrimony  with  which  they  were 
conducted,  might  have  been  anticipated.    De  Bur^h 
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was  plundered  of  a  large  portion  of  Hs  property,  and 
stnpped  of  all  his  offices  and  influence;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  into  private  life,  master  of  a 
larger  fortune  than  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors. 

The  void  in  the  king's  confidence  which  the  fall  of 
De  Burgh  had  occasioned,  was  immediately  occupied 
by  Peter  des  Roches.    The  change  of  favourites  proved 
no  way  advantageous  to  the  English  people;  for  Des 
Roches  hastened  to  fill  the  palace  with   adventurers 
from  his  native  country,  by  whom  every  office  of  trust 
and  of  emolument  was  engrossed.     Indignant  at  this 
proceeding,  the  barons,  when  summoned  to  meet  their 
sovereign  in  parliament,  not  only  refused  to  come,  but 
sent  him  word,  that  if  he  failed  to  dismiss  his  foreigners 
they  would  expel  both  him  and  them,  and  give  the' 
crown  to  one  more  worthy  to  wear  it.     Richard,  earl 
Marshal,  the  third  of  that  powerful  family,  was  the 
leader  m  this  opposition;    and   on   him  the  fury  ol 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  poured  out  its  violence.     He 
was  defeated  in  the  field,  forced  to  flee  into  Ireland,  and 
there  murdered;    but  the  bitterness   with   which  the 
bishop  prosecuted  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  proved 
fatal  to  himself.     The  church  interfered;  and  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Des  Roches 
was  sent  back  to  his  diocese,  while  his  Poictevins  were 
peremptorily  required  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Scarcely  was  this  grievance  removed,  ere  fresh  causes 
of  discontent  arose,  in  the  favour  shown  to  a  host  of 
new  adventurers,  whom  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Provence,  on  her  marriage  with  Henry,  brought  over 
in  her  train.  These,  not  content  to  absorb  what  little 
remained  of  crown-lands,  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to 
absolve  their  patron  from  his  engagements;  and  per- 
suaded  the  patron  himself  to  resume  numerous  grants, 
which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  English  noblemen! 
A  determined  opposition  was  ofifered  to  this  measure] 
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and  it  prevailed:  but  neither  the  threats  nor  the 
remonstrances  of  the  nobles  could  cure  the  kino-  of  his 
partiality  for  strangers.  The  Proven9als  were*"  shortly 
succeeded  by  four  of  Henry's  brothers,— the  sons  of  his 
mother  Isabella ;  who,  on  the  demise  of  John,  had 
married  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom,  it  will  be 
recollected,  she  was  originally  betrothed.  Upon  them, 
and  their  Gascon  attendants,  Henry  bestowed  honours 
with  a  profuse  hand;  and  they  made  use  of  their  influ- 
ence only  to  insult  the  native  nobility,  and  trample  upon 
the  laws.  "  What  are  the  English  laws  to  us  ?"  was  a 
common  form  of  expression  among  them;  and  as  men 
are  at  least  as  much  moved  by  insult,  as  by  serious 
injuries,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became  more  and 
more  conspicuous  every  day. 

A  second  continental  expedition,  which  ended,  like  the 
former,  in  disaster,  served  but  to  increase  the  general 
discontent;  which  the  gross  abuse  of  authority  dis- 
played by  the  Pope,  in  his  dealings  both  with  the  clergy 
and  the  king,  filled  up  to  overflowing.     For  some  time 
back,  the  Holy  See  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  ecclesiastical  l)enefices  in  the  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  no  longer  be  said 
to  be  elected  even  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's;  for 
unless   they   chose  the   individual   nominated   imme- 
diately at  Rome,  their  choice  was  not  confirmed.     All 
bishops  and  abbots,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  parochial 
clergy,  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the  parochial  ne- 
cessities of  his  Holiness,  whose  demands  became  more 
and  more  exorbitant  every  day,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  admitted.     The  clergy 
would  have  resisted  these  aggressions,  had  they  found 
in  the  king  a  willing  or  a  competent  supporter,  and  not 
unnaturally  transferred  some  portion  of  their  anger  to 
him,  when  they  saw  that  he  deserted  them.     But  the 
circumstance  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  Henry  s  fiillincr 
influence,  was  the  readiness  with  which  he  enga^e^ 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  soyereign  Pontiff,  in  a  Quixotic 
attempt  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sicily.  To  attain  that 
end,  he  squandered  away  all  the  money  in  his  treasury, 
and  on  applying  to  his  lay  barons  for  aid,  received  a  flat 
refusal.  His  only  resource  was  an  appeal  to  the  clergy, 
who,  plundered  both'  by  their  lay  and  spiritual  chief, 
became  not  less  discontented  than  the  barons,  and 
exhibited  a  disposition  to  embark  in  any  enterprise 
which  might  hold  out  a  prospect  of  deliverance  from 
oppression. 

Overwhelmed  by  debt,  and  destitute  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  his  goverment,  Henry  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  summon  a  parliament.  He  solicited  a  scutage, 
and  was  answered,  that  till  he  should  have  ratified  the 
Great  Charter,  and  sworn  to  observe  its  enactments, 
not  a  mark  would  be  afforded.  Henry  made  no  scruple 
to  comply  with  this  demand.  He  took  the  oath,  after 
listening  to  the  solemn  appeal  of  the  prelates,  who 
denounced  against  him  who  should  violate  his  engage- 
ment, the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  having 
received  his  supplies,  went  on,  as  before,  to  set  all 
moral  restraint  at  defiance.     The  temper  of  the  times  ^' 

was  not  such  as  to  brook  these  repeated  indignities;.^^  '  ^^^ 
and,  a  competent  leader  presenting  himself,  the  discon- 
tented barons  prepared  to  vindicate  their  own  privi- 
leges, by  seriously  abridging  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  son  of 
that  chief  who  signalized  both  his  valour  and  his 
cruelty  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  strangers  who  settled  in 
England  during  Henry's  reign.  Neither  his  foreign 
extraction,  nor  his  marriage  with  the  king's  sister,  the 
countess  dowager  of  Pembroke,  hindered  him  from 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  malecontents,  or  suggesting 
a  plan,  by  which  he  hoped  to  transfer,  eventually,  to 
himself,    all  the  authority  of  the   government.     On 
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receiving  a  fresh  summons  to  meet  their  sovereign  in 

parliament,  tbe  barons,  by  Leicester's  advice,  obeyed; 

but  they  came  in  complete  armour,  and  attended  by 

numerous  bands  of  retainers.     The  king  was  alarmed, 

and  after  listening  to  their  reproaches,  prornised  to  call 

another   council   at    Oxford.     If  he    hoped,    iu   the 

interval,  to  collect  resources  with  which  to  oppose  the 

nobles,  Henry  mistook  both  his  own  character,  and 

the    sentiments    of  the    nation.      When    the  barons 

assembled  again,  they  presented  an  aspect  still  more 

menacing  than  before ;    and  Henry  was  compelled  to 

assent  to  every  proposition  which  they  submitted  to 

him   for  consideration.     A   totally  new  constitution 

was  given  to   the  government.      Twenty-four  barons 

were  selected;  twelve  from  among  the  king's  ministers, 

and  twelve  at  the  nomination  of  parliament,  to  whom 

was  granted  unlimited  authority  to  reform  the  state ; 

while  the  king  himself,  with  his  son,  prince  Edward, 

as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  nobility  present,  swore  to 

maintain  whatever  ordinances  they  might  think  proper 

to  enact.     As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Leicester 

placed  himself  at  the   head  of  this  commission,  of 

which  all  the  measures  were  directed   by  his   secret 

influence. 

The  first  of  Leicester's  acts  in  his  new  capacity  was 
specious  ;  its  consequences  have  been  beneficially  felt, 
down  to  the  present  times.  He  directed  that  four 
knights  should  be  chosen  in  each  shire,  who,  after 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  their  respective  counties, 
should  meet  the  barons  in  parliament,  and  lay  before 
them  a  list  of  grievances,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
redressed.  The  parliaments  themselves,  again,  were 
directed  to  meet  three  times  in  each  year,  when  they 
expected  to  exercise  an  imlimited  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners.  So  far,  little  ground 
of  just  offence  was  given ;  more  especially  as  Leicester 
and  his  colleagues  professed  to  wield  but  a  temporary 
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authority,  which  they  were  pledged  to  lay  ^si<^^^  as 
soon  as  the  novel  constitution  should  be  completed. 
But  their  future  proceedings  were  dictated  by  a  widely 
different  spirit.  T^cy  set  aside  the  king's  governors, 
and  plaro<l  creatures  of  their  own  in  all  the  royal 
oastles.  They  prohibited  the  judges  of  assize  from 
holding  their  courts,  except  once  in  seven  years.  They 
caused  an  irresponsible  power  to  be  intrusted  to  twelve 
of  their  own  body,  whose  decrees,  during  the  recesses  of 
parliament,  were  to  have  the  force  of  law ;  and,  indif- 
ferent alike  to  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  brnt  all  their  energies  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  own  influence.  The  knights  of 
the  shire  soon  began  to  feel  that  they  had  made  but  a 
sorry  exchange  of  masters.  They  offered  to  assist  the 
prince  with  all  their  means,  provided  he  would  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation,  and  were  not 
a  little  disappointed  when  they  found  him  observant  of 
his  oath,  even  while  he  acknowledged  his  hatre  d  of  the 
system  which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 

For  some  years  the  barons  continued  to  exercise 
their  functions,  to  the  great  oppression  of  the  people 
and  degradation  of  the  sovereign.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  on  Henry's  part  to  displace  them,  served  only 
to  confirm  their  power ;  which  they  abused:  so  far  as  to 
require  from  him  an  engagement,  that  the  commission 
should  continue  not  only  during  the  remainder  of  his 
own  reign,  but  throughout  that  of  his  successor.  This 
gross  attack  upon  the  monarchical  principle  sufficed  to 
allay  the  scruples  of  prince  Edward.  He  took  up 
arms,  and  infused  so  much  of  vigour  into  the  councils 
and  conduct  of  his  partisans,  that  even  Leicester  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  a  compromise.  The  case  in  "^ 
dispute  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
king  of  France, — one  of  the  most  upright  as  well  as 
able  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne, — who,  pro- 
nouncing that  the  objects  of  the  commission  had  been 
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attained,  and  that  its  further  existence  would  be  mis- 
chievous, directed  the  king's  castles  to  be  restored,  and 
a  general  amnesty  to  be  proclaimed  on  both  sides.    This 
award  accorded  ill  with  the  ambitious  designs  of  Leicester. 
Though  a  voluntary  exile  at  the  moment,  (for  there  had 
arisen  among  his  faction  dissensions,  of  which  he  became 
the  victim,)  he  brought  all  his  talent  for  intrigue  into  play, 
and  soon  formed  a  party,  of  which  he  again  put  himself 
at  the  head.     Both  sides  prepared  for  war,  and  many 
skirmishes  were  fought,  with  various  success,  in  different 
counties.     But  Leicester,    whose  genius  for  war  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great,  brought  on  at  last  a  decisive 
battle  near  Lewes, — in  which,  though  worsted  at  its 
commencement,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory.     King 
Henry,    his    brother   Richard,    elected   king    of    the 
Romans,  with  many  other  chiefs  of  the  royalists,  were 
made  prisoners;  while  prince  Edward,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  father's  release,  voluntarily  became  an  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy. 

The  consequences  of  this  event  were,  for  a  while, 
eminently  advantageous  to  Leicester,  who  dictated  his 
own  terms,  and  was  in  a  situation  to  render  them  suffi- 
ciently severe.  Had  he  exercised  common  prudence, 
indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he  could  have 
failed  in  transferring  the  supreme  authority  to  himself; — 
but  equally  reluctant,  as  it  would  appear,  to  assume  the 
loftiest  station,  and  to  retire  into  that  of  a  private 
^obleman,  he  found  his  difficulties  increase  upon  him 
from  day  to  day.  Leicester  was  avaricious.  He  seized 
for  his  own  use  the  estates  of  eighteen  forfeited  barons, 
and  disgusted  many  of  his  associates  byrefusing  to  share 
with  them  the  spoils, — while  the  openness  with  which 
he  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  in  defiance 
even  of  the  commissioners,  excited  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  others.  Under  these  circumstances  Leicester  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  his  own  hands,  by  appealing  to 
the  people.     Hitherto  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  and 
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cities  had  been  too  mucli  despised  to  be  admitted  to 
any  share  in  the  general  government  of  the  kingdom  : 
Leicester  directed  the  sheriffs  to  summon  to  parliament 
two  representatives  from  each,  whom  he  associated  with 
the  knights,  elected  on  similar  warrant  by  the  shires ; 
and  causing  the  whole  to  assemble  in  a  chamber  apart 
from  that  of  the  barons,  established  the  rude  outline 
of  what  has  since  grown  up  into  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

Important  as  they  were,  both  in  their  immediate  and 
remote  efiFects,  these  changes  in  the  constitution  failed 
to  confirm  the  authority  of  their  author,  who  soon  dis- 
covered, that  the  instruments  of  which  he  hoped  to 
make  use  were  neither  so  flexible  nor  so  efl&cient  as  he 
had  contemplated.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  moreover, 
a  nobleman  second  in  point  of  power  only  to  himself, 
fell  off  from  him,  and  the  queen,  who  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army  of  mercenaries,  threatened  him  from 
the  opposite  shores.  Still  he  maintained  himself  on 
the  giddy  height  to  which  he  had  climbed, — and 
hoping  to  make  use  of  the  prince,  restored  him  to 
nominal  freedom  in  the  presence  of  the  barons,  whom 
he  assembled  to  witness  the  proceeding.  This  done, 
he  marched  to  Hereford,  carrying  with  him  the  king, 
the  prince,  and  a  numerous  body  of  knights,  with  the 
intention  of  crushing  Gloucester,  by  whom  the  royal 
standard  had  been  unfurled.  But  while,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  mutual  friends,  the  rival  earls  opened  a 
negotiation,  throughout  which  either  party  strove  only 
to  overreach  the  other,  prince  Edward  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape ;  and,  joining  the  faction  of  Glou- 
cester, gave  to  it  a  superiority  of  which  immediate 
use  was  made.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Leicester 
directed  his  son  to  lead  the  Londoners  to  his  aid,  a 
class  of  persons  remarkable,  even  in  those  days, 
for  impatience  under  the  control  of  authority.  The 
reinforcements,  encamping  with  singular  carelessness, 
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were  attacked  and  destroyed  at  Kenilworth,  while 
the  prince,  possessing  himself  of  their  standards,  used 
them  as  a  disguise  in  the  operations  which  he  imme- 
diately conducted  against  Leicester  himself.  In  a 
great  battle  fought  at  Evesham,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1265,  the  projects  of  this  ambitious  man  were  cut 
short.  He  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  his  body, 
after  having  been  shamefully  mangled,  by  whose 
directions  does  not  appear,  was  buried,  at  the  king's 
desire,  in  the  church  of  the  abbey. 

The  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  he  had  well-nigh 
fallen,  restored  to  Henry  the  powers  of  the  crown,  to 
which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  so  lately 
in  arms,  hastened  to  give  in  their  submission.  A 
few,  however,  continued  to  hold  out,  of  whom  some 
took  refuge  in  the  isles  of  Axholme  and  Ely,  some  in 
Dover  castle,  while  others,  under  a  gallant  chief  named 
Adam  de  Gourdon,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
forests  of  Hampshire.  Against  these  prince  Edward 
conducted  his  forces;  and  it  is  told  of  him,  that  when 
attacking  de  Gourdon  s  camp,  he  sprang  over  the 
ditch,  and  engaged  the  outlaw  hand  to  hand.  A 
fierce  combat  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
Gourdon,  whom  Edward  beat  from  his  horse,  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  But  valour,  whether  exercised 
in  a  good  or  a  bad  cause,  was  then  held  in  so  much 
esteem,  that  Edward,  instead  of  putting  his  captive  to 
death,  received  him  into  favour.  He  was  introduced 
the  same  night  to  the  queen  at  Guildford,  and  served 
his  captor  ever  after  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  reduction  of  this  rebel,  followed,  as  it  soon 
afterwards  was,  by  the  submission  of  the  rest,  restored 
peace  to  England.  It  enabled  the  king,  likewise,  to 
revise  the  sentences  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  which 
his  first  free  pariiament  had,  with  too  little  discrimi- 
nation, passed  ;  so  that  moderate  fines,  with  here  and 
there    the  additional  penalty  of  imprisonment,   were 
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permitted  to  atone  for  the  grossest  delinquency.  Even 
the  mayor  of  London  escaped  with  this  punishment, 
while  the  countess  of  Leicester,  with  her  two  sons, 
Avere  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  All  this  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  Edward,  who,  superior  to  the 
passions  which  act  most  powerfully  on  common 
minds,  forgot  the  wrongs  offered  to  himself  and  his 
family,  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  state.  It  enabled  him,  likewise,  to  accomplish  a 
design  which  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  assuming 
the  cross,  and  reviving  in  Palestine  the  recollection  of 
England's  glory,  when  her  knights  and  warriors  fought 
under  the  guidance  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  Edward 
carried  with  him  in  this  expedition  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, who  had  exhibited  more  than  once  a  disposition 
to  forget  his  engagements, — and  was  absent  in  the 
whole  rather  more  than  two  years.  He  rendered  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  nation,  illustrious,  by  the 
display  of  extraordinary  valour  and  conduct,  insomuch 
that  the  Saracens  employed  an  assassin,  happily  with- 
out success,  to  deliver  them  from  the  most  formidable 
of  their  enemies.  But  his  absence  from  home,  while 
it  failed  to  save  the  last  Christian  hold  from  capture, 
let  loose  again,  throughout  England,  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  a  rude  age.  The  barons  became  turbulent 
and  rebellious,  the  people  were  plundered,  and  the  king 
possessed  no  authority  to  restrain  the  one,  or  to  relieve 
the  other.  At  last,  after  having  repeatedly  written  to 
recall  his  son,  he  sank  under  a  weight  which  he  was 
never  calculated  to  sustain,  and  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1272,  expired  at  St.  Edmund'sbury,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

Feeble  as  were  the  hands  which  swayed  the  sceptre 
throughout  this  extended  period,  the  reign  of  Henry 
has  justly  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  in  the  annals  of  England.  It 
was  then  that  the  formal  adjustment  of  a  system  of 
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civil  government  took  place,  which  the  progress  of 
time  and  events  had  been  slowly  but  surely  maturing. 
Of  the  growth  of  that  system  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  progress.  Under  the  early  Norman  princes, 
not  less  than  during  the  Saxon  times,  the  king  of 
England,  held  the  station  rather  of  a  feudal  superior 
than  of  a  chief  magistrate.  Supported  out  of  the 
revenue  of  his  own  domains,  and  entitled  to  fees  and 
special  services  from  his  vassals,  he  appears  not  to  have 
imposed,  by  legislative  authority,  general  taxes  on  the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  and  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  Abuses  might  and  did  arise  in 
the  exaction  both  of  dues  and  services ;  indeed,  it  was 
a  main  object  of  the  Great  Charter  to  correct  the  one, 
and  to  define  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  oftier ;  but 
so  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were  limited  to 
these,  the  uses  of  a  parliament,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  were  very  little  understood.  Without 
his  great  council,  it  is  true  that  the  king  could  enact 
no  new  laws;  but  the  desire  of  law-making  was  then 
little  felt,  and  custom  was  all  to  which  the  people 
looked  for  the  administration  of  such  laws  as  existed. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  his  domains  passed  into  the 
hands  of  favourites,  and  the  custom  of  commuting 
military  service  for  pecuniary  aid  became  frequent, 
the  sovereign  found  himself,  with  reference  to  his  vas- 
sals, in  a  different  position.  His  OAvn  personal  extrava- 
gance, or  the  cupidity  of  those  about  him,  rendered  the 
frequent  collection  of  scutages  necessary,  and  excuses 
for  demanding  them  were  never  difficult  of  invention^ 
From  the  boroughs,  likewise,  which  looked  to  him  as 
their  immediate  superior,  he  began  to  require  tallages, 
an  impost  founded  on  a  conjectural  and  very  uncertain 
estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  Still  they 
were  only  the  king's  vassals,  or  tenants  in  capite^  who 
were  expected  to  contribute  to  his  necessities ;  on  the 
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nation  at  large  no  such  thing  as  a  general  tax  had 
as  yet  been  imposed. 

When  the  barons  and  great  ecclesiastics  found  these 
demands  become  too  frequent,  they  resisted ;  and,  by  a 
process  which  has  already  been  described,  obtained  an 
assurance,  that  henceforth  neither  scutage  nor  tallage 
should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of  parliament. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  check  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
the  creation  of  an  aristocracy,  vested  with  the  privi- 
lege of  levying,  by  legislative  process,  imposts  from  the 
people  at  large.  But  it  was  not  yet  eflPectual  to  call  forth 
the  slumbering  energies  of  the  democracy,  and  hence, 
when  others,  besides  the  great  military  tenants  of  the 
crown,  b^gan  to  be  immediately  rated  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  a  fresh  arrangement  suggested  itself. 
The  king  sent  commissioners  into  every  county, 
to  persuade  the  gentry  of  the  provinces  to  pay  the 
scutage;  and  gave  them  authority  to  compromise  and 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  that  matter,  by  conference 
with  the  parties  taxed.  Then  followed  the  practice  of 
calling  to  the  metropolis  representatives  of  the  lesser 
military  tenants,  in  order  that  they  might  treat  with 
the  crown  respecting  these  contributions  on  general 
principles, — next  came  the  appointment  of  certain 
knights,  who  should  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  their 
constituents,  and  report  them  to  parliament, — and  last 
of  all,  the  association,  though  in  a  separate  chamber, 
of  such  knights  with  the  barons  in  their  deliberations, 
which  preceded  the  adjudication  of  a  general  tax. 

The  process  by  which  the  boroughs  and  cities  rose 
to  act  their  part  in  the  general  administration  of 
affairs,  though  more  gradual  than  this,  is  not  less 
easily  traced.  Protected  by  royal  charter  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  barons,  and  authorized  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  and  frame  their  own  by-laws,  they 
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became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  portion  of  the  demesne 
of  the  crown;  and,  like  other  tenants  in  capite^  were 
subject  to  the  feudal  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  pay- 
ment which  has  just  been  referred  to  under  the  desig- 
nation of  tallage.  It  was  the  original  duty  of  the 
judges  of  assize  to  negotiate  the  pajrment  of  these  assess- 
ments; though  special  commissioners  occasionally  sup- 
plied their  place.  But  such  matters  could  be  regu- 
lated only  by  appeal  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  bur- 
gesses; who  by  and  by  were  required  to  send  delegates 
to  London,  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged 
with  the  king's  immediate  representative.  This  once 
accomplished,  the  association  of  the  burgesses  with 
the  knights  of  the  shire  became  inevitable.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  comparatively  slow  in  its  growth, 
for  we  hear  nothing  either  in  Henry's  reign,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Edward  the  First,,  of  the  great 
union  in  one  house  of  the  deputies  from  the  industrious 
classes,  with  the  minor  nobility.  But  the  tendency  of  two 
bodies  of  elective  members,  whose  chief  concern  in  legis- 
lation was  the  same,  to  unite  into  one,  was  too  natural  to 
be  resisted.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  external  construction,  and 
even  in  its  latent  powers,  was  pretty  nearly  what  it 
continued  to  be  down  to  the  memorable  era  of  1831. 

With  respect  again  to  the  nature  of  the  qualification 
which  originally  conferred  a  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion both  of  the  county  and  city  representatives,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  degree  of  obscurity,  in 
which  some  writers  have  regarded  it  as  involved.  In 
counties,  all  who  were  capable  of  being  suitors  in  the 
county-court ;  that  is  to  say,  all  who  held  lands  on 
feudal  tenure,  either  from  the  crown  directly,  or  from 
some  other  chief,  (and  all  lands  were  held  on  such 
tenure,  and  on  such  only,)  became  voters  at  the  election 
of  county  members.  They,  indeed,  and  they  alone, 
were  liable  to  taxation ;  for  the  rest  of  the  community 
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were  either  villains  or  serfs,  on  neither  of  whom  public 
Lui-dens  could  fall,  inasmuch  as  the  contributions 
required  from  the  first  were  paid  to  the  freeholders,  their 
immediate  lords,  while  the  last  were  but  one  degree 
removed  from  absolute  slavery.  In  the  boroughs  and 
cities,  again,  the  franchise  was  restricted  entirely  to 
freemen,  none  others  being  recognised  as  possessing 
any  right  to  live  under  the  immunities  of  the  place. 
Thus  was  a  new  power  created,  which,  though  at  first 
feeble  and  lightly  esteemed,  gained,  age  by  age,  addi- 
tional  strength,  tiU  it  came  at  last  to  overbalance,  by 
the  weight  of  its  influence,  both  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  nobility. 


Great  Seal  of  Heniy  the  Third. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EDWARD    THE    FIRST. — HIS    POLICY.  —  SUBDUES    WALES,— 
WARS  WITH    FRANCE    AND    SCOTLAND. — DISPUTES    WITH 

THE    NORMANS — BATTLE     OF     STIRLING. BATTLE    OF 

FALKIRK. — DEATH       OF      WALLACE.— ROBERT     BRUCE. 

DEATH  OF  EDWARD. — HIS  CHARACTER. — LAWS  AND  POLI- 
TICAL INSTITUTIONS, 

[A,D.  1272  to  A,  D,  1306,1 

Prince  Edward  liad  reached  Sicily  on  his  wturri 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  int<;lligencc  of  the  king's 
<Ienii$<c  vfiis  comniunioited  to  him  It  excited  in  him 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  profound  sorrow ;  for  he 
WQ8  confident  in  the  extent  of  his  own  resource<i^  and 
M«Qrcd  of  the  derotion  of  hi*  subji^ct^.  lie  therefore 
made  no  lia»te  to  ascend  the  vacant  (lirone^  but  tra- 
Telling  at  leisure,  by  way  of  Rome  and  Paris,  enjoyed 
at  every  stage  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  adula- 
tion of  pri  noes  and  prelates.  He  devoted  sometime, 
likewise,  to  the  settlement  of  hi^  contincnt^d  provinces, 
where  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  disaffection  lutd  of 
late  begun  to  show  itself,  and  did  not  decline  a  chal- 
lenge  from  the  count  of  Clialons,  to  tilt  at  his  court 
with  the  be^t  knights  in  Christendom.  A  thousand 
English  men  at  arms  and  archers  engaged,  on  that 
occasion,  double  their  number  of  French  cavaliers, 
headed,  in  what  was  called  the  iwr/^r,  by  the  count  of 
Chalons  in  person;  and  their  blood  becoming  warm, 
the  mock  encounter  assumed  by  degrees  the  aspect  of 
n  real  buttle.  It  terminate<I  to  the  jul vantage  of  tlii* 
Knglish,  who  drove  tlieir  opponents  from  the  lists,  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  their  faithless  host,  overthrown  in 
single  combat  by  Edward  himself. 
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On  the  2nd  of  August,  1274,  Edward  departed  for 
England ;  and  on  the  19th  was  crowned,  together  with 
his  consort,  at  Westminster.  He  found  the  nation 
perfectly  tranquil,  for  the  remains  of  the  Montfort  party 
were  vdthout  a  leader ;  and  the  king's  reputation,  both 
for  courage  and  conduct,  enabled  his  council  of  regency 
to  hinder  such  from  presenting  himself.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  domestic  affairs,  therefore,  all  that  seemed 
necessary,  was  to  infuse  a  little  more  vigour  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  sheriffs,  by  whom 
certain  bands  of  outlaws,  which  continued  to  haunt 
the  forests,  were  hunted  down,  and  the  roads  rendered 
secure  to  the  unarmed  traveller.  But  Edward  was 
not  possessed  of  a  disposition  which  would  permit  him 
to  .<it  down  and  to  enjoy  what  others  had  earned. 
ili«  ambition  knew  no  bounds,  "nd  it  »oon  Iwl  him  to 
embark  in  a  series  of  undertakings,  which,  e^bibic  him 
in  the  light  of  a  more  crafty  politician  than  had  yet 
lilled  the  English  throne. 

I  hare  had  occasion  more  tlum  once  to  speak  of 
the  Welsh  prinecis  $K>metimes  as  taking  rank  among 
the  vassals  of  the  English  cro\%7L,  sometimes  sis  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  tho«c  counties  which  bonlered  upon 
their  mountains.  Ilie  relative  position  of  the  two 
States  was,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  anom<dous.  After 
maintaining,  till  late  in  the  tenth  c<?ntury,  a  species 
of  doubtful  independence,  the  WeUh  were  compelled 
by  Athelstan  to  become  his  tributaries.  But  the 
tribute  appears- to  have  been  paid  very  inregulaHy  even 
during  the  Saxon  times,  while  to  tlie  first  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  it  was  entirely  refused.  A  struggle 
accordingly  began,  which,  in  due  time,  brought  into  a 
State  of  feudal  dependence,  first  the  central  districts^ 
called  Powis,  and  eventually,  South  Wales  itself; 
wliilc  thi*  principality  of  North  Wales,  called  by  the 
English  Aberfraw  and  Snowdon,  continued  long  to 
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assert  and  to  maintain  its  independence.  Even  the 
princes  of  North  Wales,  however,  were  gradually 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  baronial  wars  of  their 
neighbours,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  ex- 
change their  rude  royalty  for  a  high  station  among 
the  Anglo-Norman  lords ;  and,  though  no  steps  were 
taken  to  subdue  them,  during  the  troubled  reigns 
of  John,  and  Henry  the  Third,  the  foundations 
of  their  authority  were  sapped,  beyond  the  hope  of 
recovery. 

One  of  Edward's  first  measures  after  his  accession 
was  to  summon  Llewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  to 
London,  in  order  that  he  might  do  homage  for  his 
principality,  as  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown. 
Llewellyn  refused  to  obey,  unless  the  king's  son  were 
given  as  an  hostage  for  his  safety,  and  pleaded  as  his 
excuse,  that  the  king,  in  violation  of  a  recent  treaty, 
had  offered  an  asylum  in  England,  to  many  rebels  and 
traitors  from  Wales.  Probably,  Edward  was  not 
displeased  at  this  proceeding.  He  had  learned  to 
regard  Llewellyn  as  an  inveterate  enemy,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  late  rebellion, 
but  because  he  had  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage, 
since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  with  Eleanor,  the 
sister  of  the  deceased  earl  of  Leicester.  He  therefore 
appealed  to  his  parliament  for  aid,  and  having  received 
a  supply  of  one-fifteenth  on  all  the  moveables  in  the 
kingdom,  devoted  the  winter  to  the  enlistment  of 
soldiers,  and  a  general  preparation  for  war. 

There  existed  at  this  time,  great  disunion  among 
the  Welsh  themselves.  Rees  ap  Meredith,  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  an  unwilling  dependant  on  the 
sovereign  of  North  Wales,  and  David,  the  brother  of 
Llewellyn,  joined  the  standard  of  the  invader ;  who, 
early  in  the  spring,  marched  an  army  across  the 
Dee,  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
and   drove   the  natives   to  their  forests   and   barren 
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mountains.     There  famine  did  the  work  of  the  sword 
and  Llewellyn  was  compelled  to  submit  t6  such  terms 
as  the  conqueror  saw  fit  to  impose.     They  were  suffix 
ciently  severe  at  first;  and,  though  ultimately  softened 
still  implied  the  complete  subjugation  of  Wales  to  the 
English  crown.     But  the  spirit  of  the  people,  so  far 
from  being  broken  by  this  reverse,  became  only  more 
resolute  to  retrieve  their  tarnished  honour ;  and,  David 
returning  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  native 
country,  hostilities  were  soon  renewed.     They  were  of 
brief  continuance,  and  proved  eminently  disastrous  to 
the  mountaineers.     A  few  successes  at  the  commence- 
ment rendering  Llewellyn  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the   archbishop   of  Canterbury,  Edward  directed 
against  him  an  overwhelming  force,  by  which  he  was 
surprised,   his    troops    defeated,   and    himself   slain. 
David,  his  brother,  held  out  for  six  months  longer,* 
taking  refuge  amid  rocks  and  woods,  and  living  the 
life  rather  of  a  bandit,  than  of  the  representative  of 
a  long  line  of  princes.     But  his  chiefs,  becoming  weary 
of  a  contest  so  unequal,  fell  off  from  him  one  by  one, 
and  in  the  end  betrayed  him  and  his  wife  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.     David  was  carried  to  Shrews- 
bury, put  upon  his  trial  as  a  traitor,  condemned,  and 
executed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.     He 
was  hanged,  and  cut  into  quarters,  after  his  bowels 
had  been  taken  out  and  burned  before  his  face. 

The  fall  of  these  princes  completed  the  total  subju- 
gation of  Wales,  which  has  ever  since  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  It  is 
due  to  the  character  of  Edward,  also,  to  state,  that 
however  relentless  he  may  have  been  while  prosecuting 
the  war,  his  behaviour,  after  it  came  to  a  close,  was 
marked  both  by  humanity  and  sound  judgment.  He 
lingered  among  his  new  subjects  a  whole  year,  during 
which  he  laboured  to  excite  in  them  a  taste  for  agri- 
culture and  manufactures ;  he  divided  their  principalitj 
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into  shires,  and  gave  charters  of  corporation  to  many 
of  their  towns.  That,  however,  which  tended,  more 
than  all  his  acts  besides,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
a  people  jealous  of  their  ancient  renown,  was  the 
birth  of  a  prince  in  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  whom 
he  presented  to  them  as  a  native,  and  invoHted  with 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  title  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  English  monarch. 

For  the  space  of  four  years  which  succeeded  the 
subjugation  of  the  Welsh  provinces,  Edward  appears 
to  have  resided  chiefly  on  tlie  continent,  where  lie 
acted  as  umpire  in  certain  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  Anagon,  touching 
the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  Twelve  months,  indeed^  ho 
employed  in  revising  the  laws  and  institutions  of  hie 
own  country,  into  which  many  improvement*  were 
introduced ;  but  at  the  clo«e  of  that  jKjrio<l,  he  become 
1M>  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  the  politics  of  other  nations, 
that  his  subjects  began  to  look  upon  themselves  m 
HjBglcctcd,  and  Rlwwrd  found  it  wise  under  .such  cir- 
eumMftiftces  to  return ;  bendes^  the  situation  of  Scotland, 
soon  afterwards,  furnished  an  ample  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  policy,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  ambition. 

By  the  untimely  demise  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
the  representative  of  a  Celtic  dynasty,  of  which  the 
origin  is  lost  amid  the  mists  of  extreme  antiquity,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  devolved  to  an  infant  princess,  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  by  a 
ilaughter  of  the  di'<!eiued  monarch,  whose  only  son  had 
died  before  his  father.  Uaving  been  declared  heir- 
apparent  by  her  grandfather,  the  claim  of  this  child 
was  at  once  admitted,  and  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed,  to  execute,  in  her  mime,  the  duties  of 
royalty.  Meanwhile*  the  king  of  Norway  wrote  to 
solicit  for  his  daugliter  the  powerful  prot^tion  of 
Kfiw4urd,  and  a  treaty  of  betrothment  soon  followed 
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between  l.cr  and  the  prince  of  Walo«,  in  terms  strictly 
honouraMe  to  the  weaker    party.      But    tlic  royal 
infant,  the  great  bond  of  union  between  ambitions 
chiefs  and  turbulent  nations,  died  in  one  of  tlic  Orkncr 
islands,  on  her  way  from  Norway  to  Scotland  •  and 
there  sprang  up  immcdiaU-ly  a  host  of  competitors 
for  the  vacant   throne,  of  whom  by  far  tlie  larger 
proportion   were   without  any  pretensions  whatever 
niee,  indeed,  and  three  only,  could  urge  the  elaim  of 
kindred,  namely,  John    Baliol,   lord    of   Galloway - 
Robert  Bruoe,  lord  of  Annandalc ;  and  John  IIasiin<r<' 
lord  of  Abergavenny;    and  even  the  pretensions  "ot 
these  reste<l  on  vridely  different  base«.     They  were  all 
de«ccnded,  it  is  true,  from  David,  eari  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  king  WiIIi.un ;  but  while  Baliol  stood 
forward  as  the  graiulson  of  the  eldest  of  three  daugh- 
tenj,  Bruce  claimed  ;i»  the  son  of  the  second,  and 
Hastings  only  as  the  grandson  of  the  third.     In  our 
UmeA,  no  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  oompanUivc  rights 
of  these  persons.     Neither  Bruce  nor  Hastings  could 
attain  to  the  sucwtssion,  so  long  as  a  descendant  of  th« 
ddcr  branch  survived ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  law  of   succession   was    somewhat   inaocurau^ly 
defined,  and  hence,  Bruce,  as  b<nng  neai«r  to  the 
fountain-he^id  looked  upon  himself,  and  was  waarded  by 
many  othew,  u  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.    All  parties, 
however,  had  titetr  adherents,  and  though  Hastings 
took  the  inadmissible  ground,  that  the  kingdom,  kike 
other  estates  ought  to  be  dividwl,  even  he  appeared 
ready  to  bring  the  horrors  of  ci>il  war  upon  the  hmd, 
rather  than  relinquish  his'assumcd  right*.    The  crisis 
was  singularly  advantageous  to  the  dcveloiKrmcnt  of  • 
plan  which  Wward  appears  to  have  long  and  coreliiUy 
matuTvxl ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  turn  it  to  oocount. 
Fieqoent  mention  lu«  been  made,  in  the  course  of 
«u»  history,  of  acts  of  vusealage  performed  by  the 
ScottiiU    kings    towards    the   monarchs  of  England. 
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Their  own  historians  assert,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland 
did  homage  only  for  such  lands  as  they  possessed 
within  the  realm  of  England;  the  English  writers 
affirm,  that  Scotland  itself  was  held  as  a  Jief^  as  well 
under  the  Saxon  princes  as  in  the  times  of  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors.  Perhaps  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory;  for  it  is 
certain  that  we  find  Scottish  princes  repeatedly  attend- 
ing the  councils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  and  one 
at  least  so  far  forgetful  of  his  dignity,  as  to  take 
his  place  among  a  crew  of  rowers,  who  guided  on  the 
Dee  the  royal  barge.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
formal  abandonment  by  Richard  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
superior,  which  he  sold  to  William  the  Lion  for  money, 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  setting  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  According  to  Edward's  views  of  poli- 
tical honour,  however,  this  latter  arrangement  deserved 
no  notice.  He  contended,  that  an  individual  sovereign 
is  not  justified  in  prejudicing,  for  selfish  purposes,  the 
rights  of  the  crown;  and  hence,  that  the  claims  of  the 
king  of  England  to  exercise  a  feudal  superiority  in 
Scotland,  were  just  as  valid  as  they  had  ever  been. 
When,  therefore,  the  states  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  proposed  to  him  to  become 
an  arbiter  in  the  disputed  succession,  he  readily 
accepted  the  office, — asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
independently  of  such  reference,  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  towards  the  vacant  Jief^  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  determining  by  whom  it  should  henceforth 
be  held. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Scottish  prelates  and 
barons,  to  whom  this  claim  had  been  commimicated  in 
a  circular  letter,  entered  any  protest  against  it.  Pro- 
bably they  did  not  anticipate  any  other  result  than  the 
revival  of  an  old  dispute,  which  had  never,  at  least  in 
late  times,  been  permitted  to  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing that  prevailed  between  the  two  nations.    But 
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when,  agreeably  to  the  summons  of  Edward,  they 
met  him  and  his  northern  barons  at  Norham,  and  were 
formally  made  aware  by  Brabazon,  his  chief  justiciary, 
that  the  king  came  to  settle,  in  his  capacity  of  feudal 
superior,  the  question  of  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  their  surprise  and  consternation  became  very 
great.  Both  they  and  the  candidates  were,  however, 
in  the  toils.  They  had  brought  with  them  no  armed 
retinue,  so  that  flight  and  resistance  were  alike  imprac- 
ticable; and  hence,  when  urged  to  acknowledge  Edward 
as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  they  could  attempt 
nothing  more  than  an  evasion.  "  No  answer  can  be 
given,"  said  they,  "  while  the  throne  is  vacant."  "  By 
St.  Edward,"  replied  the  king,  "  whose  crown  I  wear, 
I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt."  Such  a  threat,  uttered  at  such  a  moment, 
proved  more  conclusive  than  a  thousand  arguments 
The  competitors  first  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
among  them  Bruce  took  the  lead,)  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  their  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  others.  Finally,  all  the  royal  castles  and  for- 
tresses were  placed  in  Edward's  hands,  who,  filling 
them  with  his  own  troops,  and  placing  trusty  officers 
in  command,  proceeded  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  try 
the  question  at  issue. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1291,  the  Scottish  estates  met 
on  the  border;  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  1292, 
after  an  inquiry,  which  had  lasted  eighteen  months, 
the  claims  of  John  Baliol  were  pronoimced  to  be  valid* 
The  new  king  immediately  took  the  oaths  of  vassalage, 
and  receiving  back  the  roy^  castles,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  government.  But  the  petty  indignities  to 
which  he  soon  became  subject,  taught  him  to  feel  the 
degradation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  lament 
the  haste  with  which  he  had  bartered  away  his  own 
and  his  country's  independence,  for  the  worthless 
diadem  of  a  vassal.     Every  subject  against  whom 
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judgment  was  awarded  in  one  of  the  king's  courts,  carried 
his  case,  hy  appeal,  to  Edward ;  and  Edward,  receiving 
such  appeals  with  shameless  avidity,  issued  repeated 
siunmonses  requiring  Baliol  to  meet  them.  It  would 
have  heen  strange  had  the  Scots,  a  fierce  and  haughty 
people,  home  without  impatience  the  insults  offered  to 
their  prince.  They  insisted  that  he  should  resent  them, 
hy  withdrawing  the  homage  which  hoth  he  and  they 
had  given;  and  an  opportunity  appearing  to  present 
itself>  of  taking  this  bold  step  in  comparative  safety, 
they  harassed  the  feeble  monarch  with  their  reproaches, 
and  compelled  him  to  embrace  it. 

The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  still  held  by  the 
English  monarch  as  a  fief,  or  dependency,  from  the 
crown  of  France.  It  chanced,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
than  an  English  and  a  Norman  vessel  repaired  to  the 
same  port  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  and  that  a 
quarrel  arose  between  two  of  the  respective  crews, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Norman  by  the  hand 
of  the  Englishman.  The  Normans,  unable  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  spot,  fell  upon  an  English  ship  at 
sea,  out  of  which  they  dragged  a  passenger,  a  merchant 
from  Bayonne,  and  hanged  him,  with  a  dog  tied  to  his 
feet,  from  their  own  mast-head.  A  cruel  maritime 
war  arose  out  of  these  transactions, — ^iiot,  indeed, 
between  the  nations,  for  the  governments  of  the  two 
kingdoms  took  no  part  in  it,  but  between  the  seafarino* 
people  of  the  rival  states,  assisted,  on  the  one  side  by 
the  sailors  of  France  and  Genoa,  on  the  other  by  those  ol 
Ireland  and  Gascony.  For  awhile  no  official  notice 
was  taken  of  this  contest.  The  seamen  slaughtered 
one  another  without  mercy,  for  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  the  narrow  seas 
was  overspread  with  piracy.  But  when,  after  a  formal 
challenge  given  and  accepted,  two  hundred  sail  of 
French  ships  were  defeated  and  taken  by  eighty  vessels 
from  Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  Philip  consi- 


dered It  necessary  to  interfere.    He  called  upon  Edward 

Bs  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  give  satisfaction,  and  pre^ 

vailed  upon  him,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  honour 

as  well  as  to  avert  the  miseries  of  a  war,  to  surrender 

the  duchy,  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  at  the 

expiration  of  forty  days  it  would  be  restored.     The 

forty  days  elapsed,  however,  and  no  act  of  restoration 

took  pkce,  which  so  exasperated  Edward,  that  after 

solemnly  renouncing  his  allegiance,  he  collected  a  great 

army,  and  made  ready  to  recover  his  domains    with 

the  sword.     It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Scottish 

nobles  persuaded  Baliol  to  withdraw  his  fealty  from  the 

English  king;  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive 

and  defensive,  with  the  French  monarch. 

Had  Edward  been  permitted  to  follow  up  his  own 
designs,  and  to  carry  his  troops  to  the  continent,  crude 
and  undigested  as  the  plans  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
were,  they  might  have  been  realized.     A  succession  of 
adverse  winds,  however,  detained  him  at  Portsmouth, 
till  the  Welsh,  who  believed  that  he  was  gone,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  more 
distant  operations,  in  order  to  restore  peace  at  home. 
This  was  done  without  difficulty;  after  which  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  north,  where  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion had  begun  to  multiply,  and  a  conflagration  ap- 
peared mevitable.     Baliol,  when  required  to  attend  the 
king's  court,  returned  a  flat  denial,  and  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
barons.    "  Felon  fool!"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt  and  pity;  "but  since  he  will  not  obey  our 
summons,  we  must  go  and  find  him   out."     Troops 
were  immediately  marched  to  the  border;    and   the 
Scots  having  struck   the   first   blow,  by  surprising  a 
detachment  of  a  thousand  men  near  Werk,  the  English 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  then  war  began  in  earnest. 
It  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success  on  the  part  of  the 
English.     Under  the  walls  of  Dunbar,  forty  thousand 
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Scots,  the  flower  of  Baliol's  army,  were  defeated  with 
prodigious  slaughter  by  twelve  thousand  English. 
Dunbar  itself,  as  well  as  Roxburgh  and  Jedburgh, 
opened  their  gates.  Berwick  was  taken  by  assault, 
seven  thousand  men  fell  in  the  struggle,  and  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling,  after  a  feeble  show  of  resistance,  surren- 
dered. Edward,  indeed,  moved  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Tay  without  meeting  anywhere  with  a  check;  and 
even  the  Highlanders,  usually  famous  for  their  turbu* 
lence  under  a  native  prince,  submitted.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  in  possession  of 
the  invader,  who,  after  destroying  the  national  archives, 
and  removing  from  Scone  the  ancient  block  of 
marble,  on  which  the  Celtic  kings  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  enthroned,  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Baliol,  and  annexed  his  fief  to  the 
English  crown. 

Edward  led  back  with  him  to  London  the  deposed 
king  of  the  Scots,  to  whom  he  assigned  a  residence  in 
the  Tower;  but  who  eventually  passed  over  into  Flanders, 
where  he  lived  and  died  in  a  station  strictly  private. 
He  had  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  strong-holds,  and 
appointed  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  to  be  his  deputy; 
and  he  calculated,  not  without  reason,  that  by  holding 
a  steady  but  mild  check  upon  the  humours  of  his  new 
subjects,  he  might  reconcile  them,  by  degrees,  to  their 
fate.     Under  this  impression  Edward,  in  whose  mind 
the  loss  of  Guienne  continued  to  rankle,  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  war  on  the  Continent,  and  contracted 
alliances  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  several  of  the 
princes   of  Germany.      His   treasury   was,  however, 
exhausted;  and  though  he  prevailed  upon  his  parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies,  these,  including  one-twelfth 
from  the  knights,  and  one-eighth  from  the  burgesses, 
proved  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the   moment. 
He  turned  next  to  the  clergy,  from  whom  he  made  a 
demand  of  one-fifth  of  their  moveables ;  and  he  sum- 
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moned  their  representatives  to  meet  him  in  convoca- 
tion. But  the  clergy,  who  had  already  been  prohibited 
by  pope  Boniface  from  making  any  payments  to  their 
civil  superior,  rejected  the  application,  and  excited  in 
no  ordinary  degree  the  king's  anger ;  nevertheless,  he 
adopted  no  harsh  or  tyrannical  measures  towards  them. 
He  contented  himself  with  ordering,  that  as  they 
declined  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power,  the  civil  power  should  withdraw  from  them  its 
protection.  The  consequences  of  this  proclamation 
very  speedily  showed  themselves.  Wherever  they  went, 
the  clergy  were  plundered  with  impunity,  for  the  courts 
of  law  were  shut  against  them,  till  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
boarding,  with  a  single  attendant,  in  the  family  of  one 
of  his  friends.  By  such  proceedings  the  whole  body 
were  involved  in  serious  distress.  There  was  but  one 
method  of  escaping  from  it ;  so  they  entered  into  a 
compromise,  to  which  tlie  king  offered  no  objection, 
because,  though  it  niiglit  seem  to  shield  their  honour,  it 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  funds  of  which  he  stood  in 
need. 

His  success  in  this  controversy  tempted  the  king  to 
proceed  further;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
to  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  articles  of  merchandise 
intended  for  exportation.  He  directed  seizures  to  be 
made,  likewise,  of  wool,  com,  and  leather,  and  in 
order  to  swell  his  ranks,  required  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  every  landed  proprietor,  whose  estate  was 
valued  at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  no  matter  whether  he 
held  directly  of  the  crown  or  of  some  other  chief. 
Many  of  the  barons,  headed  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl 
of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  the  marshal  of  England,  expressed  their 
strong  disapprobation  of  these  proceedings;  they  refused 
to  attend  the  king  to  his  wars,  and,  powerful  as  Edward 
was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  illegal  acts 
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already  done,  and  to  give  solemn  pledges  that  they 
should  not  be  repeated.  But  he  had  no  sooner  sailed 
for  Flanders,  leaving  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  head 
of  a  council  of  regency,  than  the  constable  and  marshal 
again  gathered  their  friends  together,  and  demanded 
and  obtained  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  Great  Charter, 
and  of  various  other  deeds  equally  restrictive  of  the 
king's  prerogative.  Edward  made  many  attempts  to 
set  these  chartei-s  aside.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
by  this  time  awake  in  England;  and  even  he,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  his  race,  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  such  restrictions  as  his  parliament  esteemed 
it  just  to  impose  upon  him. 

While  Edward  was  waging,  abroad,  a  war  of  dubious 
issue,  the  Scots  were  recalled  to  a  sense  of  national 
honour,  chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Ellerslie, 
in  Renfrewshire.  This  man,  having  received  the  deepest 
insult  at  the  hands  of  an  English  officer,  put  him  to 
death,  and  fled  to  the  woods,  where  he  collected  round 
his  standard  all  whom  the  love  of  country,  or  habits  of 
marauding  and  plunder,  induced  to  hazard  their  lives 
against  the  oppressors.  For  a  time  his  exploits  were 
confined  to  sudden  incursions,  during  which  he  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  petty  detachments  of  the  enemy; 
but  as  his  fame  enlarged  itself,  his  ranks  became  daily 
better  filled,  and  he  adventured  upon  enterprises  of 
greater  moment.  He  marched  suddenly  to  Scone, 
seized  the  treasure  amassed  by  the  English  justiciary 
Ormesby,  and  failed  to  secui^  the  person  of  Ormesby 
himself,  only  by  reason  of  the  haste  with  which  he  fled 
across  the  border.  He  then  attacked,  in  succession, 
several  garrisons,  all  of  which  he  reduced,  till  a  sudden 
panic  falling  upon  the  English,  they  began  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  escape  into  their  own  country. 
Many  Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen  now  joined  him. 
Sir   William   Douglas,   Sir  Alexander    Lindsay,    Sir 


Andrew  Murray,  and  other  chiefs  of  note,  took  up  arms 
in  the  same  righteous  cause;  and  even  Robert  Bruce, 
the  young  earl  of  Carrick,  gave  to  it  a  clandestine  sup-, 
port      But  Warrenne,  to  whom  the  care  of  preserving 
order  in  Scotland  had  been  committed,  soon  passed  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men;  and  coming 
>pon  the  patriots  by  surprise,  at  Irvine,   overthrew 
them  with  great  slaughter.     Almost  all  the  principal 
gentry  returned,  on  the  instant,  to  their  allegiance. 
Wallace  and  Murray  alone  refused  to  give  in  their 
submission,   and,   retreating  towards  the  north- west, 
exerted  all  their  energies  to  repair  the  losses  which 
their  army  had  sustained. 

Eager  to  put  an  end  to  this  troublesome  rebellion,. 

Warrtnne  marched  to  Stirling,  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 

though  on  the  further  side  of  the  Forth,  he  found  Wal- 

lace  encamped.     A  narrow  bridge  spanned  the  stream 

of  a  width  barely  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 

two  horsemen  abreast,  by  which  Warrenne,  earned  away, 

as  is  said,  by  the  impatience  of  his  colleague  Cressing- 

ham,  endeavoured  to  cross,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 

his  enemy.     But  Wallace,  who  occupied  the  roots  of 

the  Ochil  hills,  no  sooner  beheld  the  blunder,  than  he 

hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.     The  leading  division 

of  the  English  was  attacked,  and  cut  to  pieces  ere  it 

could   form;  the  bridge   was   broken  down    and  the 

remains  of  the  host  fled,  in  irretrievable  confc^^^^*^ 

Berwick.      Immediately  all  the   cast  es   and  fortified 

towns  opened  their  gates,   and   Scotland,   under  the 

guardianship  of  its  deliverer,  was,  for  a  brief  space, 

free  1 

AU  this  while  Edward  was  on  the  continent,  where 
the  war,  though  eagerly  begun,  languished  on  both 

sides,  till,  by  the  intervention  of  PoP^B^^^f^^^^/X 
brought  to  a  temporary  conclusion.  That  pontiff,  after 
twolears  of  unprofitable  exertion,  prevailed  upon  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  to  suspend  their  quaxrel. 
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and  Edward  hurried  back  to  retrieve  his  losses  nearer 
home.  After  ratifying  the  terms  to  which  his  council 
of  regency  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  horse  and  eighty 
thousand  foot,  with  which  he  marched  to  chastise  the 
Scots.  From  Berwick  to  the  Forth  no  enemy  opposed 
him.  Wallace,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  con- 
tented himself  with  devastating  the  country, — a  mode 
of  warfare  which  had  often  availed  before,  and  proved 
not  absolutely  useless  in  this  instance.  But  the  king 
bearing  himself  boldly  amid  numerous  privations,  con- 
tinued to  press  on,  and  finally  brought  his  enemy  to  a 
battle  on  the  moor  of  Falkirk.  It  ended  in  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  Scots,  whose  men  at  arms  fled 
without  couching  a  lance,  and  whose  gallant  spearmen 
were  mowed  down  by  the  English  archers,  the  best 
and  bravest  infantry  in  the  world. 

Once  more  the  majority  of  those  who  had  joined 
Wallace  while  prosperous,  forsook  him  in  his  adversity; 
while  among  the  remainder  a  spirit  of  jealousy  arose, 
which  induced  him  to  withdraw,  for  a  time,  from  public 
life.  He  prevailed,  indeed,  upon  the  people  to  elect  to 
the  regency  John  Comyn,  earl  of  Badenoch,  the  nephew 
of  Baliol,  who  continued  bravely  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  his  country;  and  on  the  retreat  of  Edward,  who  fell 
back  after  his  victory  at  Falkirk,  assumed  the  offensive. 
But  not  even  a  victory  gained  by  the  Scots  at  Roslyn, 
though  both  brilliant  and  decisive,  sufficed  to  arrest  the 
tide  which  had  set  in  against  them.  Edward,  after 
combating  an  absurd  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  legitimate  sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
firming the  peace  with  France,  by  a  double  marriage*, 
put  himself  a  third  time  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 
which  he  overran  the  whole  of  the  open  country,  and 

*  He  himself  married  Margaret,  the  sister,  and  his  son, 
though  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  united,  by  proxy,  to 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  France. 
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penetrated  to  Caithness  itself.  The  little  castle  of  Bre- 
chin, indeed,  refused  to  open  its  gates,  till  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  and  Stirling,  a  place  of  greater  importance, 
hold  out  for  three  months;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  places,  neither  tower  nor  town  opposed  his  progress. 
That,  however,  which,  more  than  any  thing  besides, 
seemed  to  assure  him  of  repose,  was  the  capture  of 
the  high-spirited  Wallace,  whom  a  faithless  friend,  by 
name  Sir  John  Monteith,  betrayed  into  his  hands.  If 
Edward's  conduct  towards  Scotland  had  been  unjust,  it 
was  the  injustice  of  an  ambitious,  a  brave,  and  a  high- 
spirited  warrior.  His  treatment  of  Wallace  gave  proofs 
of  a  vindictive  spirit,  for  the  most  part  the  companion 
•of  cowardice  alone.  He  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  Englishmen,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason;  and 
a  sentence  of  guilty  being  returned,  the  illustrious 
patriot  was  beheaded,  and  his  mangled  limbs  sent  to 
dififerent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  results  which  he  had  anticipated  from  the 
judicial  murder  of  Wallace,  Edward  soon  found  himself 
deceived.  There  had  accompanied  him  into  Scotland, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  late  inroad,  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Baliol  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Foremost  among  the 
English  chivalry,  Bruce  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk;  and  pursuing  a  band 
of  fugitives,  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Wallace,  the  little  river  Carron  alone  flowing  between 
them.  It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  the  warriors  were  mutually 
known  to  one  another,  for  they  reined  up  their  horses, 
and  entered  at  once  into  conversation.  Bruce  remon- 
strated with  Wallace  on  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  while  Wallace 
strove  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  his  countryman  some 
portion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  himself.  The 
efforts  of  the  patriot  were  not  unsuccessful,     Bruce 
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returned,  indeed,  with  Edward  to  the  English  capital, 
and  continued  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  devoted  partisan 
to  the  cause  of  usurpation;  but  his  whole  soul  was 
thenceforth  given  up  to  the  idea  of  redeeming  Scotland 
from  slavery,  and  in  due  time  his  plans  were  matured. 
He  communicated  them  to  John  Comyn,  a  powerful 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy; 
who  professed  to  enter  cordially  into  the  design.  But 
Bruce  had  no  sooner  quitted  him,  than  Comyn  disclosed 
all  to  the  king,  and  measures  were  forthwith  taken  to 
involve  the  whole  family  of  Bruce  in  one  common  ruin. 

Bruce  was  in  London,  when  a  friend,  who  chanced 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  his  danger,  fell  upon  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  device  to  save  him.  He  sent  to  him 
a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  borrowed,  and  left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  young  man  himself  to  interpret  the  symbol.  Bruce 
instantly  guessed  how  matters  stood,  and  causing  his 
horse  to  be  shod  backwards,  for  the  purpose  of  baffling 
pursuit  in  the  snow,  rode  oflF,  in  all  haste,  by  unfre- 
quented ways,  towards  Scotland.  He  reached  Dumfries 
in  safety,  where  he  found  a  large  assemblage  of  nobles, 
among  whom  the  traitor  Comyn  was  numbered,  and 
having  avowed  his  intention  to  live  or  die  for  Scotland, 
was  acknowledged  by  all  as  king.  Comyn  alone  held 
out.  He  saw  too  much  danger  in  the  enterprise,  and 
would  have  withdrawn  from  it,  but  Bruce,  aware  of  his 
former  treachery,  resolved  that  he  should  not  live  to 
scatter  dissension  among  his  countrymen.  When  the 
meeting  broke  up,  Comjm  withdrew  to  the  cloisters  of 
the  Gray  Friars,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Bruce, 
Bword  in  hand,  and  slain. 

The  murder  of  Comyn,  if  the  deed  deserves  so 
foul  a  name,  left  the  Scottish  nobles  without  a  hope  of 
pardon.  They  ran  to  arms,  and  headed  by  Bruce,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  open  country.  A 
few  fortresses  still  held  out;  though  among  these  by 
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fer  the  greater  proportion  submitted,  and  Bruce  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  by  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's.  Nevertheless,  Edward  was  not  disheartened 
by  these  unexampled  difficulties.  He  sent  Aymer  de 
Valence  with  a  considerable  force  into  Scotland,  who 
attacking  Bruce  unexpectedly  at  Methven,  in  Perth- 
shire, overthrew  him  with  great  slaughter,  and  executed 
as  traitors  the  earl  of  Athol,  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Seton,  who  fell,  as  prisoners,  into  his 
hands.  Edward,  however,  burned  for  more  ample 
vengeance  than  this.  He  collected  a  large  a,nhj  and 
marched  towards  the  border,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  desert  of  a  country  which  had  so  often 
rebelled  against  his  government,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  in  camp  on  the  plain  of  Burgh,  near  Carlisle, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1306,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

Edward  the  First  has  justly  been  accounted  one  of 
tlie  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  strict  justice 
of  some  points  in  his  foreign  policy,  this  praise  at  least 
cannot  be  denied  to  him,  that  he  laboured  to  advance, 
while  gratifying  a  lofty  ambition,  the  best  interests  of 
his  country,  without  materially  affecting  the  real  hap- 
piness of  those  whom  he  treated  as  enemies.  The 
annexation  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  for  example,  to  the 
English  crown,  might,  perhaps,  be  a  measure  of  more 
than  doubtful  equity;  but  the  advantage  was  so 
visible,  even  to  the  conquered  nations  themselves,  of 
uniting  the  w^hole  island  under  one  head,  that,  even 
in  the  attempt,  the  policy  of  Edward  deserves  to  be 
treated  wdth  indulgence.  It  is,  however,  by  exa- 
mining his  system  of  domestic  government,  that  we 
discover  the  great  superiority  of  Edward  over  all  who 
went  before,  and  to  most  of  the  English  sovereigns 
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who  have  succeeded  him.  By  no  means  personally 
averse  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  he  never 
theless  restrained  his  subjects  from  oppressing  one 
another,  and  secured  to  the  dominion  of  the  laws  a 
degree  of  solidity  to  which  it  had  never  previously 
attained.  It  is  true,  that  of  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  were  introduced  both  into  the  general 
administration  of  affairs,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
legislative  body,  the  king  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
immediate  cause.  The  progress  of  events  brought 
these  gradually  about,  and  if  he  gave  to  them  consis- 
tency and  form,  he  did  so  under  an  influence  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  control.  Neverthe- 
less, the  monarch  who  could  read,  as  he  did,  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and,  without  overleaping  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  had  the  good  sense  to  make  them 
his  guide  for  all  useful  purposes,  deserves  the  full 
meed  of  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Edward 
the  First  by  the  ablest  writers  of  all  ages.  Thus 
it  was  he  who  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
law-courts, — who  first  established  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  peace, — who  abstained  from  the  practice,  too 
common  before  him,  of  interrupting  the  course  of 
law  by  mandates  from  the  privy  council ;  and  who 
encouraged  trade,  by  giving  to  merchants  an  easy 
method  of  recovering  their  debts.  He  protected 
foreign  commerce,  also,  by  granting  to  the  strangers 
who  conducted  it,  a  charter  or  declaration  of  protec- 
tion, and  assigning  to  them  juries,  composed  one  half 
of  Englishmen,  the  other  of  foreigners.  His  dealings, 
with  reference  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  land-owners, 
were,  indeed,  somewhat  contradictory.  While  he 
permitted  the  former  to  entail  their  estates,  of  which 
they  might  increase  the  dimensions  at  will,  he  restricted 
the  latter,  by  the  celebrated  statute  of  Mortmain,  from 
acquiring  any  additional  interest  in  the  soil.     Still  the 


great  bent  of  his  policy  was  throughout  the  same, 
namely,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  barons ;  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  its  attainment  by  enlarging 
the  privileges  of  the  people. 

Of  the  alterations  which  began  to  take  place,  during 
this  reign,  in  the  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution 
of  parliament,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken: 
how  far  they  actually  proceeded  is,  indeed,  uncertain ; 
for  it  would  seem,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  supplies 
from  time  to  time  granted,  that  the  three  estates, 
though  regularly  summoned,  voted  their  subsidies 
separately.  But,  however  this  may  be,  no  doubt  can 
exist,  that  a  decided  impulse  was  then  given,  which  led, 
at  a  period  somewhat  more  advanced,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  creating  what  were  termed 
barons  by  writ,  Edv/ard  broke  in  upon  the  monopoly 
which  had  hitherto  existed ;  and  prepared  the  means 
of  changing  the  close  aristocracy  of  the  peerage  into  a 
body  capable  of  being  opened  as  widely  as  circum- 
stances might  require*. 

Sucli  was  the  condition  of  England,  with  reference  to 
its  laws  and  political  institutions,  under  die  first  Edward; 
a  state,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  gradual 
change, — during  which  new  influences  were  daily 
springing  up,  and  working  slowly  btit  surely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  A  similar  spectacle 
meets  us,  if  we  direct  our  gaze  to  other,  and  not  less 
interesting  subjects.  The  English  language  assumed 
■'in  this  reign  its  first  established  character;  and  the 
dawn  of  a  national  literature  began,  as  it  were,  to 
appear  in  the  distant  horizon.  Symptoms,  too,  of 
uneasiness    under    the   trammels   of  popish   tyranny 

•  This  practice  wS  begun  by  John,  and  acted  npoa  siso  by 
Henry;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  that  it  was 
recognised  as  logal  and  co-^Ttitutional.    Many  years  elapsed, 
howev^er,  ere  thile  peerages  by  writ  became  hereditary, 
VOL.  I.  .  p 
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were  faintly  perceptible, — which  acquired,  every  suc- 
cessive year,  additional  strength,  till  they  displayed 
themselves,  ere  long,  not  only  in  the  appeals  of  Wick- 
liffe,  but  in  the  more  ribald,  though  little  less  eflFec- 
tive,  satires  of  Chaucer.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to 
the  course  of  my  narrative,  when  I  have  stated,  that 
Edward  had,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  four  sons,  of  whom  one  only  survived  him,  and 
eleven  daughters.  His  second  wife,  Margaret  of  France, 
brought  him,  besides  a  daughter,  who  died  in  her 
infancy,  two  sons;  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Norfolk  and 
mareschal  of  England,  and  Edmund,  elevated  by  his 
brother  to  the  rank  of  earl  of  Kent. 
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POICTIERS. — GREAT  PLAGUE. — SUCCESS  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH IN  FRANCE. — DEATH  OF  THE  BLACK.  PRINCE — 
OF  EDWARD  THE  THIRD. 

[A.D.  1307  to  A.  D.  1377.] 

Edward  had  carried  with  him  to  the  northern  border 
his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  enjoined, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour ; 
so  that  the  Scots  might  enjoy  neither  time  nor  breath- 
ing space,  till  their  proud  spirits  should  be  broken,  and 
their  country  conquered.  It  is  even  said,  that  he  laid 
upon  his  successor  the  extraordinary  injunction,  that 
he  should  cause  the  flesh  to  be  separated  from  his  bones, 
and  the  bones  themselves  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of 
the  army  whithersoever  it  might  proceed.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  tastes  of  the  young  king  proved 
of  a  more  peaceful  sort  than  those  of  his  father,  and  he 
paid  to  the  instructions,  if  given  at  all,  no  regard.  He 
sent  the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Westminster, 
where  it  was  interred ;  and,  after  a  short  march  into 
Scotland,  returned  without  striking  a  blow,  disbanded 
his  troops,  and  repaired  to  London.  There,  in  the 
society  of  one  Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Gascon  knight,  though  himself  but  too  much  of  a 
buffoon  and  a  parasite,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure, 
and  wasted  in  idle  fetes  the  treasures  which  his  father 
had  collected  for  purposes  widely  different. 

Piers  Gaveston,  like  the  generality  of  mere  court- 
favourites,  was  not  less  insolent  than  rapacious.    Instead 
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of  enjoying  in  quiet  the  honours  and  wealth  with  which 
his   patron   loaded  him,  he   seemed  to  take    especial 
delight    in    provoking  the    hostility  of  the    English 
barons ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  treat  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  neglect,  the  Queen  Isabella  herself.     That 
princess,  with  whom  Edward  had  by  this  time  completed 
his  marriage,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  insult  lightly. 
She  entered  heartily  into  the  intrigues  which  the  nobles 
had  begun  to  form ;  and  the  malecontents  appearing  in 
arms  at  the  assembling  of  parliament,  the  king  found 
himself  unable  to  resist.     The  nobles  demanded  that 
Gaveston  should  be  expelled  the  kingdom,  to  which 
they  compelled  him  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
return;  and  the  king,  with  an  aching  heart,  sent  his 
favourite  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  where  he  dis- 
played more  of  courage  and  talent  than  might  have 
been    expected  from  him.      But    Edward  could  not 
long  endure  the  absence  of  one,  in  whom  his  affec- 
tions appear  to  have  wholly  centered.     He  procured 
from   the   Pope   the  abrogation  of   Gaveston's   vow, 
softened,  as  he  believed,  the  animosity  of  his  enemies, 
and  within  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months,  the 
favourite  returned  to  London,  more  rapacious  and  not 
less  insolent  than  ever. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  renewal  of  those 
discontents,  before  which  Edward  had  so  recently 
given  way.  The  barons  again  took  arms,  and  com- 
pelling the  king  to  transfer  his  authority  to  twelve  of 
their  number,  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
country  various  changes,  some  of  which,  however 
illegally  brought  about,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  extremely  useful.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated, the  ordinances  which  required  that  sheriffs 
should  be  possessed  of  a  certain  share  of  property, 
which  restrained  the  custom  of  purveyance*,  put  a  stop 

•  The  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  sovereign,  to  levy 
^ntributions  of  provisions  at  will,  wherever  he  went.  > 
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to  the  practice  of  fanning  the  revenue,  and  gave  to 
pprties  aggrieved  by  vexatious  prosecutions,  the  recom- 
pense of  damages.    But  with  the  barons  themselves  th6 
main  point  of  all  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  ex- 
cluded evil  counsellors  from  the  king's  presence ;  and 
which  was  immediately  enforced  by  the  banishment  of 
Graveston,  and  the  removal  of  his  friends  from  all  offices 
about  the  court.    Edward  consented  even  to  this,  thougli 
determined,  on  the  first  opportimity,  to  protest  against 
it.     He  was  then  permitted  to  retire  to  York,  whence 
he   sent  to    Flanders,   whither   Gaveston   had   with- 
drawn, an  order  for  the  favourite's  recall.    Obedience 
to  that  order  proved  fatal  to  the  Gascon.     He  came: 
a  sort  of  civil  war  ensued ;  and  being  taken,  on  capitu- 
lation, in  the  fort  of  Scarborough,  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbury,  and  there  put 
to  death.   The  fall  of  Gaveston  put  an  end,  for  a  while 
to  the  jealousies  of  the  barons,  and  their  animosity 
towards   the   king.      The    powers   which    they   had 
formerly  assumed  were  relaxed,  and  matters   being 
replaced  on  their  ancient   footing,  the  attention  of  all 
ranks  began  to  turn  to  the  state  of  Scotland.     There 
the  supineness  of  his  enemies  had  contributed,  not  less 
than  his  own  valour,  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  Robert 
Bruce.     He  recovered  fortress  after  fortress ;  reduced 
the  disaffected  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  gained  over 
the  wavering  to  his  cause,  and  inspired  his  followers 
mth  indomitable  courage.     Of  all  the  strong-holds, 
indeed,   into   which   Edward   the   First   had   thrown 
garrisons,  Berwick  and  Stirling  Castle  alone  held  out ; 
and  even  the  latter.  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,  its  gover- 
nor, stood  pledged  to  surrender,  in  the  event  of  his 
receiving  no  relief  prior  to  a  certain  day.     The  king, 
who  on  previous  occasions  had  more  than  once  begun 
and  relinquished  an  invasion,  determined  now  to  act 
with  becoming  vigour ;  and  having  drawn  together  an 
irmy    of   which  the   numbers    are    stated  to  hav^ 
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exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  passed  the 
border  and  advanced  towards  Stirling. 

Aware  of  the  coming  storm,  and  not  blind  to  its 
magnitude,   Bruce   used   every  exertion  to  repel   it. 
He  assembled  thirty  thousand  chosen  warriors  on  a 
position  near  the  village  of  Bannockbum ;  and,  leaving 
the    southern   counties   undefended,   made    ready   to 
strike  there  for  his  cro^vn  and  his  life.     About  noon, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1314,  the  English  forces  appeared, 
moving  in  dense  masses,  and  covering  their  columns, 
as  was  the   custom  of  the   times,  by  a  magnificent 
array  of  chivalry.     Bruce  watched  them  attentively, 
till  he  beheld  on  the  left  of  his  own  line  a  cloud  of 
dust,  through  which,  at  intervals,  the  flash  of  bright 
armour  burst  forth.     He  knew,  from  the  motion  of  the 
dust,  that  a  manoeuvre  was  in  the  act  of  execution; 
and  as  the  morrow  was  the  last  day  which  Mowbray 
could  claim  of  respite,  he  guessed,  not  unfairly,  that  a 
reUef  was  in  march  upon  Stirling.     Randolph,  earl  of 
Murray,  his  friend  and  nephew,  had  the  watch  in  that 
quarter,  and  felt,  when  appealed  to  by  Bruce,  "  that  a 
rose  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet."     He  determined  to 
recover  it,  or  perish ;  so  he  pushed,  with  a  few  score  of 
spearmen,  to  intercept  the  enemy,  and  threw  himself 
directly  in  their  way.     A  fierce  encounter  took  place, 
which,  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary  disparity  of  num- 
bers  (the  English  mustered  eight  hundred  horse,  the 
Scots  but  eighty  infantry,)  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the 
assailants.     Not  long  afterwards,  Bruce  himself,  while 
examining  the  dispositions  of  his  field  of  battle,  was 
charged  by  an  English  knight,  named  Sir  Henry  Bohun. 
Bruce  being  mounted  only  on  a  palfrey,  avoided  the 
shock,  but  striking  at  his  enemy  as  he  passed  with  a 
battle-axe,  he  dashed  helmet  and  head  to  pieces,  and 
laid  Bohun  dead  at  his  feet.     The  effect  produced  upon 
the  Scottish  troops  by  these  two  affairs  was  of  the  most 
animating  nature.     AVhen  the  dawn  of  next  day  came 
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in,  they  resumed  their  ranks  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits,  and  after  solemnly  recommending  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  stood  to  receive 
the  charge. 

Bruce,  like  an  able  general,  had  laboured  to  com- 
pensate for  his  inferiority  in   point  of  numbers,  by 
making  the  most  of  a  field  admirably  adapted  to  his 
purposes.     He  rested  the  right  of  his  army  upon  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Bannock,  and  strengthened  his  left 
by  digging  numerous  pits,  which  he  filled  with  sharp 
stakes  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  covered  over 
loosely  with  turf.    In  his  front  line  he  placed  his  spear- 
men, the  best  and  bravest  of  his  infantry ;  while  he 
himself  kept  in  hand,  as  a  reserve,  four  hundred  chosen 
cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  Scots  were  even  proverbially 
weak.     His  archers,  in  every  respect  inferior  to  those 
of  England,  he  distributed  under  cover  of  the  thickets, 
and  supported  them  with  billmen,  a  hardy  race,  drawn 
generally  from  the  Highlands.     The   English,  on  the 
other    hand,    trusting   mainly  to   their   heavy   horse, 
appear  to  have  adopted  few  precautionary  measures. 
The  yeomen  were  neither  supported  by  cavalry,  nor 
covered,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  chevaux-de- 
frise,  while  spears  and  bills,  huddled  indiscriminately 
together,  threatened  the  whole  front  of  the  enemy's 
position,     and    blocked   up    their    o\\ti    manoeuvring 
ground.     The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  men 
at  arms  charged,  and  fell,  as  Bruce  had  anticipated, 
into   irretrievable   confusion,   there   was    neither    an 
efficient  reserve  on  which  they  could  retire,  nor  space 
enough  given  to  rally.     They  became  mingled  with 
their  foot,  while  the  yeomen,  taken  in  flank  by  Bruce 
with  his  chosen  squadrons,  perished  to  a  man  where 
they  stood.     All  became,  in  a  brief  space,  confusion 
and  dismay,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp-followers,  over  the  elbow  of  a  neighbouriuf^ 
hill,  augmented  to  a  fivefold  degree.     Bruce  saw,  ai;<l 


took  advantage  of  the  crisis.  He  led  his  line  to  the 
charge,  and  obtained,  with  comparatively  trifling  loss, 
the  greatest  victory  which  ever  crovmed  the  efforts  of 
a  Scottish  army,  in  its  numerous  struggles  with  the 
English.  ^^ 

From  the  field   of  Bannockbum,  Edward  fled   to 
Berwick,  which  he  reached  without  having  once  drawn 
bridle.     His   loss   was   prodigious,   and   the   disgrace 
attaching  to  it  afi*ected  him  with  profound  melancholy : 
yet  he  found  at  home  no  sources  of  consolation ;  for 
the  barons,  taking  advantage  of  the  low  state  of  his 
fortunes,  again  made  war  upon  the  prerogative,  and 
succeeded  for   awhile   in  exercising  all  the  authority 
of  the    state.      It  was  to  no  purpose   that  he  made 
appeals    to  their    national    honour,   when    the    Scots 
ravaged    Cumberland    and    Durham,   and   threatened 
even  Yorkshire  itself  with  devastation.     More  intent 
upon  establishing  their  own  authority,  than  vindicating 
the   renown  of  their  country,  ^  they  opposed  to  these 
incursions  a  very  feeble  resistance ;    if,  indeed,   they 
abstained  from  more  decided  acts  of  treason  than  mere 
negligence  for  the  most  part  brings  about.     The  result 
was,  that  Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  Scotland  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  on  conditions  highly  favour- 
able to  the  weaker  party,  who  had  failed   to   make 
themselves  masters  of  the  important  colony  of  Ireland, 
only  through  the  rashness  of  Edward,  the  chivalrous 
brother  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Incapable  of  guiding  his  own  steps,  and  disgusted  with 
all  that  passed  around  him,  Edward  sought  consolation 
in  the  society  of  a  new  favourite,  and  selected,  as  the 
object  of  that  dangerous  honour,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  a 
young  Englishman,  of  noble  birth  and  pleasing  manne'rs. 
In  the  age  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  the  office  of  a 
prime-minister  was  unknown.  A  body  of  illiterate 
barons  could  not  understand  that  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber the  king  might  safely  depute  his  powers;  and  that 
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to  deal  with  tlie  peer  in  matters  of  general  government 
was,  in  fact,  to  screen  the  monarchy  from  hazard,  while 
it  secured  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  It 
would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  individuals  selected,  at 
least  by  Edward  the  Second,  to  fill  under  him  oflSces  of 
trust,  were  possessed  of  no  other  qualifications  than 
those  which  float  upon  the  surface ;  for  Le  Despenser, 
like  Gaveston,  is  said  to  have  abused  his  master's  confi- 
dence in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  his  equals.  Like  Gaveston,  he  soon  stirred  up  a 
powerful  party  against  himself;  among  whom  the  queen 
Isabella  was  numbered;  and  an  appeal  in  this  case,  as 
in  that  which  preceded  it,  was  at  once  made  to  arms. 
At  first  the  king's  party  largely  prevailed.  The  earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  leader  of  the  malecontents,  being  defeated 
at  Boroughbridge,  was  taken  and  executed;  while  many 
others  of  high  rank  suffered  the  penalties  of  attainder, 
and  went  into  banishment.  The  inconsiderate  par- 
tiality of  the  king,  however,  who  bestowed  the  mass  of 
the  forfeited  estates  upon  his  favourite,  stirred  up  fresh 
enemies  in  all  quarters;  and  the  queen,  Isabella,  giving 
countenance  to  the  intrigue,  a  new  and  more  perilous 
contest  ensued.  Isabella  repaired  to  the  court  of  her 
brother  Charles,  under  the  pretext  of  settling  certain 
diff*erences  which  had  arisen,  touching  the  claims  of 
the  French  monarch  on  the  duke  of  Guienne.  She  was 
there  joined  by  Roger  Mortimer,  Lord  Wigmore,  a 
powerful  young  noble,  who  had  effected  his  escape 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  and  she  concerted  with  him 
measures  for  the  deposition  of  her  husband,  and  the 
elevation  of  her  son  Edward,  then  a  youth  of  thirteen. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  motives 
which  more  immediately  swayed  her.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  deserving  of  praise ;  for  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  a  father  and  a  husband,  the  son  and  the 
wife  are  the  last  individuals  in  the  world  from  whom 
punishment  ought  to  come;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
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she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  required  of 
Edward  that  he  would  dismiss  all  unworthy  persons 
from  his  counsels.     There  was  no  mistaking  the  import 
of  that  demand,  and  the  king  prepared  to  resist  it.     He 
found  the  Londoners  exceedingly  lukewarm,  and  re- 
paired to  the  west,  but  even  there  his  reception  was  the 
reverse  of  cordial.     The  queen  made  good  her  landing, 
took  Bristol  after  a  short  siege,  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  person  of  the  elder  Le  Despenser,  whom  she  sent 
immediately  to  execution;  and  drove  Edward  to  seek 
his  safety  in  a  flight  to  Ireland,  which  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  interrupted.    Finally  young  Le  Despenser 
was  taken,  and  put  to  death,  under  circumstances  of 
marked  cruelty,— while  Edward  himself,  having  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  was  led  in  triumph   to    the 
capital.     A  formal  sentence  of  deposition  soon  followed, 
and  the  unhappy  monarch,  being  stripped  of  all  his 
honours,  was  committed,  as  a  state-prisoner,  to  the  care 
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of  a  merciless  body  of  gaolers.     The  T/)rd  Berkeley, 
John  de  Montravers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gouruay,  became 
his  keepers;  they  carried  him   from  prison  to  prison, 
strove  to  break  his  heart  by  subjecting  him  to  the 
most  humiliating  indignities,  and  experienced  regret 
only  when  their  machinations  led  to  no  satisfactory 
issue.  ^  Over  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  unhappy  prince 
some  air  of  mystery  is  thro^vn.    But  the  same  genenil, 
and,  perhaps,  the  more  correct  opinion  i.s  that,  which 
attributes  his  end  to  the  basest  and  most  barbarous 
means.     The  party  becoming  weary  of  a  captive  king, 
and  distrusting,  it  may  be,  the  honour  of  his  succ<^s^r,' 
resolved  to  screen  themselves,  a«  far  as  this  could  be 
done,  by  removing  their  chief  enemy  out  of  the  way. 
He  was  murdered  in    Berkeley  Castle,  by  his  two 
keepers^  Gouniay  and  Montnivers,  who  thrust  a  red-hot 
iron  into  his  bowel^  through  a  horn  tul>e,  and  thu^ 
prevente<l   the  expoiurc  which  mart  have  followed, 
Ujwn  the  diMJovciy  of  external  marks  of  violence 
Edward  the  Second,  if  this  tale  be  true,  died  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-lirrt  of  his 
Mga;  leaving  behind  him  a  characUT  for  imbecility,  if 
not  for  vice,  to  which  the  annak  of  his  country  present 
scarcely  any  parallel. 

EDWARD  THE  THIRD. 

The  parliament  which  deposed  Edward  the  Second, 
and  raised  his  wm  to  the  throne,  appoint<rd  a  council  of 
regency,  for  the  admim'stmtion  of  the  afliiins  of  the 
I  i-doxn, — of  which  Mortimer,  under  the  guise  of 
humility,  declined  to  become  a  member.  ^Ul  power, 
however,  passed,  in  reality,  into  his  hands;  for  the 
qiwen,  connected  with  him  by  ties  which  it  was  impns- 
«ible  to  conccjd  fix>m  the  nation,  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  her  influence  into  the  scale  of  his  greatness^ 
and  loaded  him  with  riches  and  honours.  Unmindful 
of  the  fate  of  Gaveston  and  Le  Despenscr,  Mortimer 


forgot  to  use  hi*  authority  with  moderation.  He  did 
not  condescend,  on  any  occasion,  to  consult  the  regency; 
he  seized,  without  scruple,  the  lands  which  the  late 
king's  adherents  hud  forfeited,  and  assumed  in  his  out- 
ward deportment  more  than  regal  pomp.  That,  how- 
ever, which,  more  tlian  all  the  rwst  of  his  proceedings, 
excited  the  dif^ust  of  the  nation,  was  the  imWility 
and  selfishness  of  his  prociH'dii^  with  respect  to  Scot- 
land. Though  the  term  of  truce  was  not  expired,  into 
which  Kdward  the  Second  and  Robert  Bruce  had 
entenMl,  the  latter,  hoping  to  extort  from  the  weakness 
of  a  minority  such  a  jwicification  as  should  si^cure  the 
independence  of  his  countij%  assembled  an  army,  and 
sent  it,  under  the  guidance  of  Douglas  and  Murray,  to 
lay  waste  the  counties  of  Dtirham  and  Northumber- 
land. King  KdNvard  drew  together  his  forces,  and 
marched  to  oppose  the  invasion, — but  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Scots,  assisted,  as  was  alleged^  by  the  luke- 
warinness  of  Mortimer,  rendered  the  cjitniwiign  the 
rx?venke  of  glorious.  This  was  bad  enough;  and  nobli^s, 
knights,  and  yeomen,  were  alike  forward  to  complain. 
Nevertheless,  Mortimer  disrcgfitded  their  murmurs, 
and  followed  up  the  false  step,  by  causing  a  pcjicc  to  be 
concluded,  on  terms  utterly  repugnant  to  the  national 
prejudice!*-  The  independence  of  ScotUmd  was  finally 
acknowledged,  on  a  pledge  given  by  Bruce,  that  he 
wiiuKl  pay,  by  instalments,  the  sura  of  thirty  thousand 
marks  into  the  Pjiglii^h  treasury.  Immf<liately  the 
chief  of  the  barons  bc^m  to  combine  against  Mortimer. 
Some  of  tlu^.-wj  he  intimidated  into  an  abandonment  of 
tlieir  designs,  and  compelled  otliera  to  purcli4U<c  impu- 
nity by  heavy  forfeitures,— while  one,  the  earl  of  Kent, 
though  brother  to  the  late  king,  he  brought  to  the 
^!affold.  This  high^piritcd  prince,  having  Iwcn  dc- 
ceived  into  a  belief  that  his  bn:ither  yet  lived,  a  cjiptive 
in  Kenilworth  Castle,  put  him?<!lf  at  the  head  of  a 
feigned  conspiracy;  and  disclaining  to  deny  either  his 
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deeds  or  their  object,  he  was  tried  by  a  slavish  parlia- 
ment, and  found  guilty  of  treason.  His  lands,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  great  family  of  Spenser,  Mortimer 
unblushingly  appropriated  to  his  own  use. 

The  young  king  had  by  this  time  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  having  been  presented  by  his  wife,  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  with  a  son,  regarded  himself  as  fully  com- 
petent to  hold  the  reins  of  government.     He  therefore 
felt  acutely  the  restraints  to  which  he  was  made  sub- 
ject, and  opened  his  mind  at  last  to  the  Lord  Monta- 
cute,  one  of  the  most  bitter,  though  secret  enemies  of 
Mortimer.     It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  during 
the  session  of  a  parliament  which  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  at  Nottingham,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
seize  the  tyrant's  person.     But  Mortimer  having  been 
led  to  suspect  that  some  such  scheme  was  in  progress, 
the  confederates  found  that  ample  precautions  were 
taken  to  defeat  it.     Mortimer,  though  he  had  strictly 
prohibited  the  barons    from    leading  to  Nottingham 
their  own  retainers,  repaired  thither  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle,  of  which 
the  gates  were  closed  every  night,  and  the  keys  carried 
to  the  queen's  apartment.     It  became  necessary,  under 
such  circumstances,  either  to  abandon  the  project  alto- 
gether, or  to  extend  the  sphere  of  confidence  more 
widely;  and   the  conspirators,  if  such   they  may  be 
designated,  regardless  of  the  hazard  incurred,  adopted 
the  latter  course.     Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor, 
was  intrusted  with  their  secret ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
pointing  out  to  them  a  subterraneous  passage  through 
the   rock,   they   experienced    no    difficulty  in    intro- 
ducing a  body  of  armed  men  into  Mortimer's  chamber. 
Two  knights  fell  in  a  fruitless  effi)rt  to  defend  him ; 
nor  did  the  tears  and  remonstrances  of  the  queen  avail. 
He  was  carried  before  the  same  judges  who  had  so 
recently  sentenced  the  earl  of  Kent  to  suffer  death,  and 
being  condemned  without  the  examination  of  a  single 
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witness  was  led  to  immediate  execution.  With  respect, 
rS  to  the  queen,  of  whose  participation  in  the  cnmes 
of  her  favourite  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  son  more  merciful  treat- 
mer^  She  was  kept,  during  the  remamder  of  her  life, 
a  sort  of  prisoner  af  large  on  her  manor  of  Risings,  an 
annual  allowance  of  four  thousand  pounds  being  granted 

%t thetacT:;-si^  years  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  Mortimer,  Edward  was  chiefly  occupied  in  an 
ImpT  to  restore  the  line  of  Baliol  to  the  Scottish 
throne  and  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  England 
Iver  h^r  hardy  neighbours.     It  would  appear,  indeed, 

Zt  he  embarked  in  these  enterprises  not  without  con- 
iderable  misgiving,  for  he  had  himself  ratified  the 

pete  whic^  was  concluded  during  his  minonty,  and 

SsLTed  to  the  union  of  his  f  -  ^-^^^^^^S,^; 

the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Robert  Bruce      mt 

tbe  moral  ^f^^^^f^^^^^^^^ 

fold  Self  unable  to  resist  the  twoJ>U  -P^^^f, 
..ich  His  ambi^^  and  t^^  tZm^^o''^^ 
=:SuS  Se';;;  r  ,ar.d  his  way  to  th^^  Scot 

tish  throne,  became,  -tbm^^^^^^^^    £  L  aid 
months,  a  fugitive,  Edward  ma 
which,  as  a  vassal,  he  craved  of  h^s  ch^t 

the  regent  »r  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"'^  "^^J  L  fadl  ty  with  which  Baliol  yielded  to 
sion     But  the  tacihty  "^  dismemberment 

^'/sla'S^fsJ^^  and'  he  amiLtion  of  its  richest 
IS;  eTto  EngLd,  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  uncompro- 
provinces  to  ^  fc       ,  exertions  could  alla.y. 

r;^t  M;»dt5  us  English  chiv.>,  k.p.  .h. 
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field,  the  Scots  yielded  a  forced  allegiance;  whenever 
they  withdrew,  a  thousand  standards  were  raised,  and 
crowds  of  patriots  gathered  around  them.  Thus  was 
a  continual  war  of  skirmishes  carried  on,  without  any 
important  result  being  produced, — ^till  other  and  more 
gigantic  undertakings  drew  off  the  attention  of  Edward, 
and  left  Scotland  to  resume  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1314,  Philip  the  Fourth  of  France,  sur- 
named  the  Fair^  expired,  leaving  three  sons,   Louis, 
Philip,  and  Charles,   all  of  whom,   within  the    short 
space  of  fourteen  years,  came  to  the  throne,  and  all 
died  without  issue.     Two  competitors  now  appeared 
for  the  vacant  crown,  namely,  Edward  of  England  and 
Philip  of  Yalois,  of  whom  the  former  claimed  as  grand- 
son of  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  his  daughter  Isabella;  the 
latter,  as  grandson  to  Philip  the  Third,  by  his  son 
Charles  of  Valois.     At  the  demise  of  Louis,  in  1316, 
it  had  been  decided  that  females  could  not  succeed  to 
the  French  crown ;  in  consequence  of  which  Jane,  his 
daughter,  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  throne  occupied 
by  Philip.     Edward,  however,  while  he  gave  up  the 
rights  of  the  female,  a  concession  to  which  it  might 
have  been  a  hard  matter  to  force  him  by  legal  argu- 
ment, insisted,   that  his  mother's  disqualification  did 
not  extend  to  himself;  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  regarded 
as  personal  only,  because   occasioned  by  the  admitted 
inability  of  a  woman  to  head  an  army,  and  preside  in 
councils  of  state.     The  question  was  referred  to  the 
peers  and  judges  of  France,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
Philip ;  and  Edward  so  far  consented  to  the  decision, 
that  he  did  homage  to  his  rival  as  duke  of  Guienne, 
at  first  in  general  terms,  but  latterly  in  the  accustomed 
manner. 

Had  there  been  no  war  with  Scotland  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Edward's  claims  upon  the  crown  of 
France  would  never  have   been  revived.     Philip,  how- 
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ever,  by  gi-anting  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Bruce,  and 
steadily  refusing  to  withdraw  it,  provoked  the  hostility 
of  his  fiery  neighbour,  whose  ambition  was,  in  due 
time,  roused  by  the  suggestions  of  Ex)bert  of  Artois,  an 
outlaw  from  his  own  country,  of  which  Philip  had 
taken  possession.     The  readiness  with  which  his  parlia- 
ments entered  into  the  king's  extravagant  views,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  with  astonishment  the  modern  reader 
They  voted  him  large  supplies,  urged  him  to  prosecute 
his  rights,  and  gave  their  sanction,  such  as  it  was,  to 
the  many  continental  alliances,  which  he  began  without 
loss  of  time  to  contract,  and  for  which  he  paid  heavily. 
Edward  engaged  as  his  supporters  in  the  impending 
struggle,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
dukes  of  Brabant   and  Gueldres,  the   archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  marquess  of  Juliers,  the  counts  of  Hai- 
nault  and  Namur,and  other  personages  of  inferior  power. 
He  hired  the  services  of  almost  every  adventurer  who 
could  bring  half-a-dozen  armed  men  into  the  field,  and 
contracted  the  closest  intimacy  with  Jacob  Von  Arta- 
veldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who  had  established  demo- 
cratic parties  in  all  the  opulent  cities  of  Flanders,  and 
exercised,  by  their  means,  the  most  despotic  authority. 
Philip,  in  like  manner,  who  saw  the  storm  gathering, 
sought  to  fortify  himself  against  its  fury.     He  applied 
for,  and  obtained,  the   co-operation   of  the   kings  of 
Navarre  and  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  Austria, 
and  Lorraine,  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  most  of 
the  petty  princes  of  Germany.     Yet  were  the  results 
of  this  armament,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  took  part,  insignificant  in  the 
extreme.     In  his  first  campaign,  Edward  laid  waste  a 
narrow  tract  of  open  country,  formed  the  siege  of  Cam- 
bray,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish,  and 
faced  his  rival  at  Veranfosse,  without  striking  a  blow. 
His  second  commenced,  indeed,  with  a  brilliant  naval 
victory,  the  first  which,  as  a  nation,  England  had  yet 
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obtained,  but  ended,  after  a  formal  assumption  of  the 
title  of  king,  in  a  truce,  concluded  under  the  walls  of 
Fontenay,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
entreaties  of  the  king's  mother-in-law,  Jane  of  Hainault. 

Abortive  as  these  exertions  were,  they  served  utterly 
to  exhaust  the  king's  resources,  who  returned  home  in 
no  very  kindly  humour,  and  became  immediately  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  his  parliament.  These  ended 
in  the  vindication  of  their  rights  by  the  peers,  who 
screened  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Lichfield  from  a  prosecution  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  established  the  principle,  that  no  peer 
could  be  arraigned,  or  brought  to  judgment  in  any  case, 
except  in  parliament  and  before  his  fellows.  With 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  also,  Edward  embroiled 
himself, — for  that  body  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  prelates,  and  scarcely  disguised  their  design  of 
fulminating  against  the  sovereign  the  terrible  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Yet  the  king  contrived,  by  the 
exercise  of  consummate  address,  to  overcome  all  his 
difficulties,  serious  as  they  appeared  to  be.  He  even 
prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  revoke  its  obnoxious 
decree,  on  a  pledge  given  by  himself,  that  its  spirit 
should  be  observed;  and  finding  a  fresh  road  of  ingress 
into  the  heart  of  France  open,  he  applied  for,  and 
obtained,  new  grants,  in  order  that  he  might  take 
advantage  of  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  failure  of 
two  campaigns,  succeeded  as  they  were  by  a  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  might 
have  operated  to  wean  Edward  from  his  attachment  to 
continental  alliances,  had  not  the  death,  without  issue, 
of  John  the  Third,  duke  of  Bretagne,  brought  him 
again,  though  under  novel  circumstances,  into  colli- 
sion with  his  rival.  The  vacant  coronet  being  claimed 
by  two  parties ;  on  one  hand  by  John,  the  earl  of 
Montfort,  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother  of 
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the  duke ;  on  the  other,  by  Charles  de  BIois,  nephew 
to  the  king  of  France,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Guy,  an  elder  brother,— it  was  natural  that 
the  latter  should  seek  and  find  a  ready  supporter  in  his 
relative,  the  French  monarch ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  that 
the  former  should  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  king  o^ 
England.     For  a  while  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strongly 
in  favour  of  Philip  of  Blois.     Bretagne  was  overrun 
by  French  troops,  De  Montfort  himself  was  made  pri-^ 
soner,  and  a  woman  and  an  infant  son  were  left  to 
uphold  a  cause,  which  might  well  be  accounted  as  de- 
sperate.    But  Isabella^  a  high-minded  princess,  was  fai 
from  yielding  to  fortune.     She  took  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  went  forth  to  address  her  knights,  and  threw 
herself  on  their  generosity ;  an  appeal  which,  in  the 
best  days  of  chivalry,  could  not  be  resisted.     They 
swore  to  die  in  her  defence,  and  they  held  out  Henne- 
bon,  almost  the  last  place  of  arms   that  owned  her 
sway,  until  a  long-promised  and  tardy  relief  came 
from  England.     The  war,  however,  continued  to  lan- 
guish, in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward  Manny, 
a  brave  knight,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
various   encounters,— till   the  earl  of  Derby,  having 
landed  at  Bayonne,  with  a  force  composed  entirely  of 
English  yeomen  and  men  at  arms,  recovered,  by  dint 
of  courage  and  conduct,  almost  the  whole  of  Guienne. 
It  was  then  that  Edward,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
place  his  son,  the  illustrious  Black  Prince,  on  the  throne 
of  Flanders*,  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow  at    the 
heart  of  France ;  and  landing  near  I^  Hogue,  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  carried 
fire  and  sword  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  boldness  of  his  enemy's  pro- 
ceedings, Philip  drew  together  two  powerful  armies, 

•  This  attempt  cost  the  life  of  the  king's  ally  Artaveldt 
who,  espousing  the  prince's  cause,  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Ills  fe^ow-citizens,  and  perished  in  a  tumult. 
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one  of  which,  under  the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  opposed 
to  Derby  in  the  south,  while  he  himself  marched,  at 
the  head  of  the  other,  to  relieve  the  capital.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Edward  at  this  time  seriously  contem- 
plated the  reduction  of  Paris.  His  plan  seems  rather 
to  have  embraced  certain  objects,  less  brilUant  perhaps, 
but  scarcely  less  important,  namely,  a  strong  diversion 
in  Derby's  favour,  and  the  capture  of  Calais,  by  a  rapid 
countermarch.  But  Philip  chose  his  ground  with  so 
much  skill,  and  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way, 
that  to  execute  the  latter  of  these  projects,  as  had  been 
originally  proposed,  proved  impracticable.  Wherever 
he  marched,  Edward  found  the  bridges  broken  down 
on  the  rivers,  and  fords  and  defiles  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  it  was  not  without  severe  fighting  that  he  once  or 
twice  forced  a  passage.  After  a  campaign  of  ma- 
noeuvres, however,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  later  times,  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy,  and  crossing  the  Somme,  gained  upon  them  a 
twelve  hours*  progress,  with  an  open  route  before  him 
as  far  as  Crotois  on  the  coast.  But  it  was  not  his  design 
to  abandon  the  country  T\dthout  trying  the  fortune  of  a 
battle.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  examine  with  the 
utmost  care  the  military  features  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  finding,  near  the  village  of  Cressy,  a  posi- 
tion well  adapted  both  to  the  amount  and  nature  of 
iiis  forces,  he  resolved  there  to  measure  himself  with 
his  pursuer. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  English  army  drew  up  in 
the  rear  of  the  village,  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, having  its  flanks  secured  partly  by  wood,  partly 
by  intrenchments,  and  its  front  covered  by  a  broken 
and  difficult  country.  It  was  formed  in  three  lines,  of 
which  the  first  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  under  him  by 
the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Harcourt,  and  the 
lords  ChandoSj   Holland,  and  other  noblemen.     The 
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second  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton,  with  the  lords  WiUoughby,  Basset,  Roos, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton ;  while  the  third  Edward  kept 
under  his  own  immediate  control,  to  be  used  as  emer- 
gencies should  arise,   in   support  of  the  others.     In 
advance  of  all  stood  the  archers,  arrayed  in  the  form  of  a 
portcullis,— a  disposition  which  gave  to  each  man  space 
enough  for  the  use  of  his  weapon,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  enabled  the  mass  to  watch  the  gorges  of  the  various 
lanes  and  roads,  by  which  the  crest  of  the  position 
was  approached  and  traversed.     Finally,  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon,  cumbrous  in  shape,  and  therefore  inefficient 
m  operation,  were  planted  upon  a  rising  gi'ound,  whence 
they  could  throw  their  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  line, 
and  plunge  into  the  centre  of  any  long  column  which 
might   threaten  it.      Such  were  the   dispositions    of 
Edward ;  nor  did  a  great  while  elapse,  ere  their  utility 
was  put  to  the  test. 

Philip  of  France  had  passed  the  night  of  the  25th 
in  the  town  of  Abbeville ;  he  quitted  it  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  at  the    head  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.     His  march  was 
a  long  and  toilsome  one,  and  it  was  conducted  with 
very  little  regularity.     The  consequence  was,  that  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  ablest  officers,  he  would  have 
halted  to  refresh  his  troops,  the  impetuosity  of  the  nobles 
set  his  commands  at  defiance ;  and  men  and  horses, 
alike  spent  with  toil,  were   hurried  without  plan  or 
arrangement   into   battle.     An  attempt  was,  indeed, 
made  to  distribute  the  army  into  three  lines,  and  a 
body  of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen  were 
planted  in  its  front;  but  the  intervals  between  the  lines 
appear  to  have  been  very    imperfectly   defined,   and 
still  less  perfectly  preserved.     To  complete  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  French,  a  severe  thunder-storm  came  on, 
which  moistening  the  strings  of  the  cross-bows,  ren- 
dered them  comparatively  useless ;  while  the  English 
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yeomen,  keeping  their  weapons  in  their  cases,  drew 
them  out  tight,  and  in  admirable  condition,  when  re- 
quired. The  skirmish,  therefore,  with  which  the  battle 
began,  was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  English. 
The  Genoese  fell  back  in  confusion ;  and  were  imme- 
diately charged  and  dispersed  by  the  men  at  arms,  who 
drove  through  them  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
affair  at  once  to  stroke  of  hand. 

I  have  said,  that  Edward's  position  could  be  ap- 
proached in  front  only  through  a  few  hollow  roads,  the 
sides  of  which  were  feathered  with  hedges  and  rows  of 
trees.     Behind  these  the  archers  had  stationed  them- 
selves, and  plied  with  a  furious  discharge  the  knights 
and  squires,   who   rode   fiercely   to   meet  their  fate. 
Down  they  came,  men  and  horses,  till  the  dead  and 
the  dying  choked  up  the  way ;  and  the  mass  of  each 
column  became  immoveable,  by  reason  of  the  check 
in  front  and  the  pressure  from  behind.     It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Black  Prince  (so  called  from    the 
colour  of  his  armour,)  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  men  at  arms,  and  making  a  detour^  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  open  woods  on  the  right,  came  down  upon  the 
flank  of  the  French  cavalry  at  a  gallop.     The  confusion 
of  the  French  became  greater  than  ever.     They  lost  all 
confidence,  broke  and  fled ;  till  a  strong  reinforcement 
coming  up  under  Philip  in  person,  the  tide  was  rolled 
back  again,  and  the  battle  became  more  fierce  than 
before.      Now  was  the   Black   Prince,   in  his  turn, 
hemmed  in,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  arrival  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton  to  his  aid,  and  for  some  time  the 
issue  of  the  melee  appeared  more  than  doubtful.     Yet 
was  Edward  firm  in  his  determination  not  to  hazard 
his  reserve,  till  all  hope  of  victory  should  be  abandoned. 
To  an  urgent  entreaty  for  succour  he  made  this  reply : 
"  Is  my  son  dead  V  and  when  an  answer  was  given  in 
the  negative,  he  added,  "  I  wiU  Bend  no  aid.     Let  tha 
boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  to  him  and  his  brave  compa- 
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nions  the  honour  of  this  day  shall  be  reserved."  Such 
a  message  operated  upon  the  courage  of  the  English 
warriors  far  more  effectually  than  a  strong  reinforcement 
could  have  done.  They  set  up  a  shout,  charged  the 
enemy  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  overthrew  them  on 
all  hands  with  prodigious  slaughter. 

It  was  now  dark,  for  an  arrow  had  not  been  dis- 
charged till  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
French,  but  imperfectly  arrayed  at  the  beginning,  fell 
into  total  confusion,  all  endeavours  to  remedy  which 
proved  useless.  The  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  their 
leaders  were,  moreover,  slain ;  yet  the  krag  still  strug- 
gled to  continue  the  fight,  from  which  he  was  removed 
at  last  by  John  of  Hainault,  who  seized  his  bridle,  and 
rode  with  him  from  the  field.  The  English,  however, 
did  not  venture,  during  the  night,  to  quit  the  position 
which  they  occupied.  But  when  the  dawn  came  in, 
and  they  beheld  the  wreck  of  their  enemies  scattered 
about  in  broken  squadrons  on  the  field,  they  renewed 
with  double  impetuosity,  what  deserves  thenceforth 
to  be  called  a  ruthless,  because  an  unresisted  massacre. 
Upwards  of  six-and-thirty  thousand  of  Philip's  fol- 
lowers died  in  that  action,  including  twelve  hundred 
knights,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  two  crowned 
heads,  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca,  and  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  France ;  while  the  loss  of 
the  English  amounted  only  to  three  knights,  one 
esquire,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  inferior  rank.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  the  crest  of  the  fallen  king  of 
Bohemia,  three  ostrich-feathers,  together  with  his 
motto,  "  Ich  Dien,"  (I  serve,)  was  assumed  by  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  has  been  worn  ever  since  by 
his  successors,  in  memory  of  this  great  event. 

The  victory  of  Cressy  rendered  the  execution  of 
Edward's  further  plan  of  campaign  comparatively  easy. 
He  marched  upon  Calais,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  and 
aftex  a  close  investment  of  eleven  months,  reduced  it 
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by  famine.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  self- 
devotion  of  six  individuals,  of  whom  one  only, 
Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  has  left  his  name  on  record, 
saved  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  extremities  which 
usually  accompany  the  capture  of  a  town  by  assault. 
They  came  forth  with  halters  round  their  necks,  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  Edward's  indignation,  though  their 
lives  were  spared,  ostensibly  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
queen;  more,  perhaps,  at  the  dictation  of  sound 
policy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  raged  with  great  fury 
in  Guienne,  where  the  gallant  earl  of  Derby  continued 
to  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  the  duke  of  Toulouse,  and  an  overwhelming  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men.     The  Scots,  too,  became 
restless,  and,  stirred  up  by  Philip  of  France,  marched, 
under  their  young   king,  David,  a  numerous   army 
across  the  border.     After  ravaging  a  large  portion  of 
Cumberland,    David    directed     his    course     towards 
Durham,  where  he  committed  many  outrages,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  England,  denuded  of  its  chivalry, 
could  offer  no  resistance.     But  David  was  mistaken. 
Philippa,   the   queen,  assembled  a  force,  which   she 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
with   the  lords  Henry  Percy  and  Ealph  Neville,  and 
exhorted,  in  the   name  of  God   and   St.  George,  to 
defend  the  realm.     The  troops  nobly  responded  to  the 
call.     On  the  17th  of  October,  they  engaged  the  Scots 
on  a  favourable  position  at  Neville's  Cross,  and,  prin- 
cipally through  the  superior  excellence  of  their  archery, 
totally  defeated  them.     Fifteen  thousand  Scotchmen 
fell  in  that  battle ;  the  king,  with  several  of  his  most 
distinguished  nobles,  being  made  prisoners. 

The  result  of  so  many  victories,  achieved  at  a  pro- 
digious expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  to  leave 
the  realm  of  England  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  to 
reconcile  the  king  to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice, 
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which  might  lead,  as  was  hoped,  to  a  permanent  peace. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Calais,  on  the 
part  of  an  Italian  knight  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
France,  scarcely  interrupted  this  negotiation,  which 
went  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  not  unfre- 
<juently  the  advocate  of  peace  among  princes.  But, 
scarcely  had  the  sword  ceased  to  crave  its  victims, 
when  another  and  a  still  more  fearful  scourge  over- 
spread the  land. 

Coming  from  the  east,  and  holding  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, that  great  plague  swept  ov<»r  the  whole  of  Europe, 
where  it  destroyed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  struck  the  survivors  with  such  dismay 
that  there  arose  among  them  the  wildest  sects  of 
fanatics.  Of  these,  the  flagellants,  or  whippers,  were 
the  most  remarkable,  though  they  made  few  converts 
in  England ;  for  the  discipline  which  they  inflicted 
one  upon  another,  was  not  such  as  to  captivate  the 
imagination  of  a  people  proverbially  careful  of  their 
persons.  Nevertheless,  even  this  gloomy  interval  was 
not  without  its  gaieties  and  amusements.  While  his 
subjects  were  perishing  by  thousands,  Edward  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  garter,  into  which,  only  five- 
and-twenty  members  were  admitted ;  and  which  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
England,  a  cheap,  yet  satisfactory  mode,  of  rewarding 
the  services  of  his  most  illustrious  servants. 

Edward  had  by  this  time  awakened  from  his  dream 
of  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  tq 
accommodate  his  differences  with  France.  He  offered 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  throne,  provided  he  were 
allowed  to  retain  in  absolute  sovereignty  the  provinces 
of  which  he  was  in  possession.  But  though  John,  the 
successor  of  Philip,  appeared  willing  to  make  the  con- 
cession, his  nobles  resolutely  condemned  it;  and  in 
1355  the  flames  of  war  were  again  kindled.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Black  Prince  led  one  army  from  Bour-r 
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deaux,  which  committed  terrible  havoc  in  tlie  south ; 
while  Edward  himself  laid  waste  the  country  from 
Calais  as  far  as  his  scanty  supplies  would  enable  him 
to  proceed. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  again  flew  to  arms,  surprised 
Berwick,  and  pushed  successful  forays  into  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland;  a  movement  which  in- 
duced the  king  to  take  the  field  against  them  in 
person,  and  to  aim  at  their  final  subjugation.  He  did 
not  succeed.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  overran  the 
open  country,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  few 
traitors;  but  the  nation,  true  to  itself,  held  out,  an\ 
he  was  forced  to  return,  for  lack  of  subsistence.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  obtained  from  Baliol  a  for- 
mal renunciation  of  rights  which  the  Scottish  people 
had  never  recognised.  Neither  that  act,  nor  the 
treasonable  weakness  of  David,  who  entered  with  too 
much  readiness  into  his  views,  availed  him  anything. 
The  Scots  were  determined  that  an  English  prince 
should  not  rule  over  them,  and  they  made  the  deter- 
mination good. 

While  Edward  himself  was  occupied  with  these 
matters,  the  Black  Prince  conducted  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  the  fertile  provinces  of  Querci,  Limousin, 
Auvergne,  and  Berri.  He  had  collected  immense  booty, 
and  was  on  his  return  to  Bourdeaux,  when,  at  a  village 
called  Maupertuis,  about  five  miles  from  Poictiers,  he 
discovered  that  the  king  of  France  was  in  possession 
of  his  only  road  of  communication.  The  prince's 
army  mustered  about  twelve  thousand  men;  the  enemy 
were  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  strong ;  a  prodigious 
inferiority,  for  which,  in  our  day,  scarcely  any  skill 
could  compensate.  Yet  the  recollections  of  Cressy  so 
inspirited  both  him  and  his  people,  that  they  prepared, 
without  hesitation,  to  give  battle.  The  prince  formed  his 
line  to  great  advantage,  among  vineyards  and  other 
enclosures,  where  the  plateau  could  be  reached,  as  at 
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Cressy,  only  through  a  narrow  lane.  That  day,  how- 
ever, not  a  sword  was  drawn.  The  cardinal  of  Peri- 
gord  interfered;  and  so  conscious  was  the  prince  of 
his  perilous  situation,  that  he  offered  his  prisoners,  his 
booty,  and  a  pledge  not  to  serve  for  seven  years,  as 
the  price  of  a  safe  retreat.  But  John  would  accept  of 
nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  the  prince  himself, 
whom,  with  one  hundred  of  his  noblest  knights,  he 
hoped  to  exchange  for  Calais.  Edward  accordingly 
directed  his  people  to  cover  their  flanks  by  temporary 
intrenchments,  and  having  posted  in  ambush  a  body  of 
three  hundred  men-at-arms,  with  as  many  archers, 
whom  he  instructed  to  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear 
while  engaged,  he  commended  himself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  waited  for  the  dawn. 

The  battle  of  Poictiers  resembled,  in  most  of  its 
features,  the  glorious  action  at  Cressy.  Again  the 
French  chivalry  rode  fearless  into  a  hollow  road,  and 
again  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  an  unerring  discharge 
of  arrows.  They  recoiled  upon  their  line,  and  threw 
it  into  confusion,  which  a  rapid  and  masterly  attack 
from  the  ambuscade  soon  converted  into  a  flight.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  John  strove  to  rally  his  squa- 
drons. He  was  himself  attacked  by  a  compact  band  of 
knights,  who  beat  down  his  attendants,  and  pressed 
upon  himself;  and  he  was  compelled  at  last,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  to  surrender.  The  Black  Prince, 
in  the  meanwhile,  after  clearing  the  field,  had  ordered 
a  tent  to  be  pitched,  into  which  he  retired,  weary  with 
fighting,  when  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  that 
the  king  of  France  was  taken,  and  that  his  life  was 
not  safe,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  those  who 
disputed  the  honour  of  his  capture.  He  despatched  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  with  instructions  to  conduct  the  royal 
prisoner  to  his  presence ;  and  he  hurried  forth  to  meet 
and  to  exhibit  towards  him  every  mark  of  respect. 
John  was  nobly  entertained.   His  conqueror  would  not 
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SO  mucli  as  sit  at  table,  but  stood  behind  his  chair, 
and  waited  upon  him  like  a  menial.  It  was  a  rare 
instance  of  generosity  in  dealing  with  a  vanquished 
foe,  and  it  produced  the  best  effects  upon  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  their  captives.  The  French  knights 
were  received  by  the  victors  as  brothers,  and  liberated 
on  the  payment  of  a  very  moderate  ransom. 

The  return  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Bourdeaux,  after 
this  splendid  victory,  was  not  only  secure  but  trium- 
phant.    His  force  was  not,  however,  adequate  to  an 
immediate  prosecution  of  his  conquests,  so  he  concluded 
a  truce   for  two  years,  and  repaired  with  his   royal 
prisoner  to  London.     The  greatest  joy  prevailed  there, 
not  unmingled  with  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  a 
prince  whom  the  chances  of  war  had  reduced  to  so  humi- 
liating a  condition.     John  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  treatment.     He  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect;  and,  during  many  years 
of  captivity,  continued  to  experience  such  treatment  as 
the  high-minded  victor  is  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  a 
defeated  but  honourable  enemy.    In  the  mean  time,how- 
ever,  his  ill-fated  kingdom  suffered  all  the  distresses 
incident  on  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.     He  had  him- 
self sown  the  seeds  of  these  evils,  by  casting  the  king 
of  Navarre  into  prison;  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  a 
youth   of  eighteen   years  of    age,   possessed   neither 
ability  nor  influence  enough  to  remove  them.     Yet 
Edward  found  himself  incapacitated  from  turning  the 
circumstance  to  account.   Besides  that  the  terms  of  the 
truce  restrained  him,  his  resources  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted: nor  was  it  till  the  dauphin  had  in  some  degree 
restored  order,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
war.     This  was  done,  after  the  failure  of  a  negotiation 
to  which  John  had  assented,  but  which  the  states  of 
France  refused  to  ratify.     But  it  led  to  nothing  more 
than  a  predatory  excursion  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Paris,  after  which  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  restored 
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John  to  freedom,  and  left  Edward  master  of  several 
valuable  provinces  in  the  south,  as  well  as  of  Calais, 
Guisnes,  Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  in 
the  north  of  France.  One  article  of  this  treaty  John 
found  himself  unable  to  fulfil:  he  could  not  raise  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  and  he 
preferred  to  the  loss  of  honour  returning  to  London, 
and  dying  a  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 

For  a  brief  space  there  was  peace  between  the  rival 
crowns ;  and  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  governed  with  singular  wisdom  his 
father's  dominions  in  the  south  of  France.  In  an  evil 
hour,  however,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  induced  him  to 
espouse  the  quarrel  of  Peter,  king  of  Castile ;  whom 
his  subjects,  supported  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  under 
the  guidance  of  a  brave  knight,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
had  expelled,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  from  the  throne. 
The  prince  marched  into  Castile,  and  obtained  a  bril- 
liant victory,  which  restored  his  worthless  protege  to 
power;  but,  being  refused  the  pay  for  which  he  had 
stipulated,  found  himself  under  the  necessity,  on  his 
return,  of  imposing  several  obnoxious  taxes  upon  the 
people.  Serious  discontents  were  the  consequence,  of 
which  Charles  of  France  took  advantage,  by  summoning 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  appear  at  his  court,  and  answer 
to  the  complaints  that  were  lodged  against  him.  The 
prince  replied,  that  he  would  come,  but  that  it  would 
be  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men;  and  issued 
immediate  orders  to  enrol  an  army.  But  his  own 
health  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign, that  he  was  unable  to  lead  it,  and  the  best  of  his 
lieutenants  were  unfortunately  slain  or  taken  in  the 
first  campaign.  Town  after  town  accordingly  fell ;  till 
at  last  there  remained  to  England,  of  the  extensive 
conquests  which  she  had  made,  only  the  cities  of  Bour- 
deaux and  Bayonne,  with  Calais,  in  the  north,  and  the 
trifling  territory  dependent  on  it. 
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Edward  felt  acutely  the  loss  of  his  transmarine 
dominions,  to  secure  which  he  had  renounced  all  claim 
upon  Scotland ;  hut  his  grief  on  that  account  was  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  his  sorrow 
at  the  untimely  decease  of  his  son.  After  lingering 
many  months,  the  illustrious  Black  Prince  expired  in 
Canterbury,  on  the  8th  of  June,  ]  376,  amid  the  uni- 
versal lamentations  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
inconsolable  regret  of  his  father.  Nor  did  Edward 
himself  long  survive  the  blow.  From  the  day  of  the 
prince's  death  he  became  an  altered  man ;  he  withdrew 
himself  from  business,  strove  to  drown  his  sorrows  in 
the  society  of  unworthy  favourites,  and,  finally,  gave 
up  the  ghost,  neglected  by  his  very  mistress,  on  the 
21stof  June,  1377. 

Edward  the  Third  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  which  extended 
over  not  less  than  half  a  century.  He  left  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  great  warrior  and  an  able  prince ; 
for  his  conquests,  though  they  scarcely  survived  the 
hand  that  wrought  them,  served  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English  people,  to  enlarge  their  views,  and 
give  consistency  to  their  energies.  In  civil  life,  more- 
over, he  was  the  patron  of  many  useful  arts.  He  ren- 
dered Windsor  Castle  what  it  was  prior  to  the  additions 
of  George  the  Fourth's  age;  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
Gothic  style  in  churches;  built  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  chamber  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  used  to 
assemble  previous  to  the  late  fire.  How  far  his  policy 
had  the  effect  of  extending  the  commerce  of  his  country, 
may  be  doubted,  but  that  he  sought  that  end  no  one 
can  hesitate  to  admit,  who  examines  his  proceedings 
with  an  imprejudiced  eye.  In  his  reign  the  parlia- 
ment, and  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  acquired 
great  additional  powers.  He  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  representatives  of  the  people  along  with  him ;  and 
he  bribed  them  to  grant  supplies  by  increasing  theii 
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authority:  yet  he  scrupled  not,  as  often  as  his  own 
convenience  required,  to  set  their  decisions  aside,  as  is 
shown  by  their  repeated  remonstrances,  and  his  fre- 
quent ratifications  of  the  Great  Charter.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  moreover,  that  under  him  the  French  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  law;  and  that 
the  tax  to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  John  had  granted, 
was  abolished.  The  symptoms  of  a  decided  hostility 
to  Popish  usurpation  were,  indeed,  manifold;  for 
Wycliffe  began  to  preach,  and  Chaucer  wrote,  in  this 
reign.  Nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  assume,  that  the  seeds 
of  that  Reformation  which  bore  fruit  in  Henry's  time, 
were  even  then  sown.  But  that  which  particularly 
distinguishes  his  era  from  those  which  preceded  it,  is 
the  decided  change  for  the  better  which  occurred  in 
the  mode  of  administering  justice.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  Statute  of  Treason,  for  M^hich  England  is  indebted 
to  her  third  Edward,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  decla- 
rations of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  says  generally,  that 
"  under  this  reign  the  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest 
height;  and  the  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned. 
The  pleadings  are  more  polished  than  those  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Second ;  yet  they  have  neither  uncer- 
tainty, prolixity,  nor  obscurity.  So  that  at  the  latter 
part  of  this  king's  reign,  the  law  seemed  to  be  near  its 
meridian." 

Edward  the  Third  left  behind  him  a  numerous 
offspring  of  both  sexes.  His  eldest  son  died,  as  has 
been  stated,  leaving  one  son,  the  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  rest  survived  their  father,  namely,  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence ;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  Edward, 
duke  of  York;  and  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester.  Cla- 
rence left,  at  his  decease,  but  one  daughter,  who  espoused 
Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  while  Lancaster  was 
the  head  of  that  family,  which  by  and  by  came  into 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  names  of  Edward's 
daughters  were  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary,  and  Margaret,  of 
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whom  it  IS  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  they  ali 
married  according  to  their  rank. 


G-reat  Seal  of  Edward  tlie  Third. 
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CHAPTEK  XI 

nJCHARD  THE  SECOND. — POPULAR  REBELLION. — WAT 
TYLER. — THE  KING'S  COURAGE. — HIS  WEAKNESS. — MUR- 
DER OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER. — GENERAL  DISCON- 
TENTS.  THE    DUKE  OF   HEREFORD. — HIS   BANISHMENT. 

— RETURNS. RICHARD      DEPOSED     AND      MURDERED. 

HENRY  THE  FOURTH  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LAN- 
CASTER.— LINEAGE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK. REBEL- 
LIONS.— BATTLE  or  SHREWSBURY. — OWEN  GLENDOWER. 
— AFFAIRS  OF  FRANCE. THE  KING'S  DEATH. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 

[A.  D.  1377  to  A.  D.  1413.] 

Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
liis  birth,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age.  His  predecessor,  though  he  fixed  the  order 
of  succession,  had  taken  no  care  to  provide  a  regency ; 
and  it  became  the  business  of  the  parliament  to  supply 
the  deficiency  So  much  of  rivalry,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  king's  uncles,  that  to  give  an  open  pre- 
ference to  one  over  the  rest  would  have  led  to  mis- 
chief; so  the  Lords  and  Commons  contented  them- 
selves with  naming  a  council  of  nine,  by  whom  the 
aftairs  of  the  crown  should  be  managed,  as  it  were,  in 
departments.  Among  these  Lancaster  took  care  that 
a  majority  of  liis  own  creatures  should  be  included ; 
by  which  means,  though  he  escaped  the  odium  which 
riiight  have  attached  to  a  more  conspicuous  station,  he 
wielded  for  a  time  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

It  was  stated  above,  that  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  obtained  a  great  accession  to  its  influence 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  first  mea- 
sures of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  accession  of 
Ei  chard,  exhibited  a  determination  rather  to  extend 
than  to  curtail  these  privileges ;  for  that  body,  besides 
petitioning  for  various  rights,  chose  a  speaker,  an  officer 
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of  whom  no  previous  notice  is  taken.     It  was  not, 
however,  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  that  a  disposition  to  curtail  the  power  of 
the  barons  manifested  itself.     Following  the  example 
of  the   populace  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  where 
serious  insurrections  had  taken  place,  the  villains  and 
artisans  of  England  began  to  murmur  at  their  condi- 
tion, which  they  were  industriously  taught  to  regard  as 
unnatural,  by  one  John  Ball,  an  itinerant  preacher  of 
sedition,  rather  than  of  the  Gospel.     It  was  at  this 
juncture   that    the   parliament,   now  pressed  by  the 
exigencies   of  an  expensive   war,   passed  an  act  for 
levying  a  capitation-tax  on  all  persons,  except  common 
beggars,  who  should  have  passed  the  age  of  fifteen. 
As  the  sum  required  from  the  peasant  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  demanded  from  the  peer,  the  former 
was  fully  justified  in  complaining;  and  the   farmers 
(for  in  those  days  all  taxes  were  farmed  out)  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  in  collecting  their  dues. 
In  an  evil  hour  one  of  their  agents,  while  seeking  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  employer,  forgot  what  was 
due  to  common  decency,  and  offered  to  the  daughter  of 
a  tiler  of  Dartford  intolerable  indignities.     He  was 
instantly  felled  by  a  blow  from  her  father's  hammer. 
There  needed  only  some  such  accident  as  this  to  excite 
throughout  the  country  a  general  revolt.     The  people 
ran  to  arms,  and  placing  the  tiler  at  their  head,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  they  marched,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand  men,  upon  London.     But 
they  moved  not  alone.     Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Sussex,  rose  at  the  cry  of  the  men  of  Kent,  and  London 
became  invested  on  all  sides  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  ebullition  of  popular  discontent, 
in  which  the  passions,  not  the  reason,  of  those  engaged 
take  part.     The  peasants  set  forth  certain  claims,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  justice,  while  their 
extreme  moderation  excites  our  surprise.     They  re- 
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quired  that  slavery  sHould  be  abolished;  that  lands 
should  be  held  on  rent ;  that  all  men  should  possess  the 
liberty  of ^  buying  and  selling  at  fairs  and  markets ; 
and  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  extended  to  them- 
selves and  their  abettors.  Richard  readily  promised  to 
grant  their  requests,  and  gave  to  the  several  companies, 
into  which  they  were  divided,  written  charters ;  never- 
theless, the  insurrection  was  not  quelled  without  blood- 
shed. The  mob  broke  into  the  Tower,  put  to  death  the 
chancellor,  and  other  officers  of  state,  burned  the  palace 
of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
committed  upon  many  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  ot 
London  horrid  excesses. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  king,  slen- 
derly attended,  met  in  Smithfield  a  numerous  company 
of  rioters,  of  whom  Wat  Tyler  was  at  the  head.  He 
entered  into  conversation  with  Wat  Tyler,  who  ad- 
vanced boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  royal  escort,  and 
commanded,  at  the  same  time,  his  followers  to  keep 
aloof,  till  he  should  give  a  signal  of  advance.  During 
the  progress  of  the  conference,  Tyler  played  with  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  at  last  put  forth  his  hand  to 
grasp  the  king's  bridle,  upon  which  Walworth,  the 
mayor  of  London,  stabbed  him  in  the  neck  with  a 
short  sword,  and  grievously  wounded  him.  The  rioter 
turned,  but  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  despatched 
where  he  lay  by  one  of  the  king's  esquires.  A  serious 
tumult  had  well-nigh  ensued,  for  the  people  sprang 
forward,  and  bent  their  bows  to  avenge  his  death 
when  the  king,  with  singular  presence  of  mind,  rode 
towards  them,  and  placed  himself  in  their  front. 
"  What  mean  ye  by  this  disorder,  my  good  people  V 
exclaimed  he.  "  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have  lost  your 
leader  ?  I  am  your  king ;  I  will  be  your  leader!"  The 
populace,  overawed,  followed  him  into  the  fields,  where 
he  renewed  his  assurances  that  their  wrongs  should  be 
redressed.     But  for  so  marked  a  change  in  the  state  of 
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society  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe;  and  hence,  the 
charters  which  were  granted  under  the  influence  of 
pressing  alarm,  the  first  parliament  which  assembled 
unblushingly  revoked. 

As  Richard  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  thus  repressed  the  sedition  in  Smithfield,  high  hope^ 
were  entertained,  that,  his  vigour  of  mind  increasing 
with  his  years,  he  would  prove  not  unworthy  of  his 
descent;   but  those  who  ventured  to  encourage  this 
expectation,  found  that  they  had  entirely  mistaken  his 
character.      He  shook  ofi^,  indeed,  the  trammels  which 
his  uncles  had  cast  around  him,  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands;    but  his  policy  at 
home,   as   well   as  abroad,   was  marked   by  all   the 
errors  which  are  apt  to   stain  the  proceedings  of  a 
weak,   rather  than   an   unprincipled   monarch.      The 
Scots,  for  example,   continued  their  hostilities,   and 
he  marched  to  chastise  them ;  but  he  became  so  weary 
of  the  war,  and  so  anxious  to  resume  his  career  of 
low  pleasures,  that  he  abandoned  the  country  ere  any 
serious  advantage  had  been  obtained.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  arms  of  England  met  with  frequent  reverses 
on  the   Continent,   which  gave    no   concern  to    the 
giddy  prince,  so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  own  amusements,  and  the  society  of  his  favourites. 
These  proceedings  raised  against  him  a  strong  party 
among  the  nobles ;  and  the  people,  exasperated  by  his 
repeal  of  their  charters  of  liberty,  ofi*ered  to  him  no 
support.      The  consequence  was,  that  after   he  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him ;  and,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  as  yet  too  young  to  govern,  Gloucester  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  commission,  by  which  all  the  authority 
of  the  crown  was  melded. 

Richard  bore  his  degradation  with  impatience,  im- 
bittered  as  it  was  by  the  plunder  and  expulsion  from 
office  of  his  companions ;  one  of  whom,  by  name  De 
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Vere,  lie  had  created  duke  of  Ireland ;  and  another, 
De  la  Poole,  he  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
SufiFolk.  For  a  whole  year  he  had  laboured  to  set  the 
commission  aside,  during  which  interval  he  obtained 
a  decision  from  the  judges  that  it  was  illegal ;  but  the 
influence  of  Gloucester  was  too  great  for  him,  and 
they  who  spoke  against  his  proceedings  paid  the 
penalty  with  their  lives  or  fortunes.  At  last,  after 
having  borne  numerous  indignities,  he  saw,  or  imagined, 
that  the  tide  of  popularity  had  turned ;  and  he  boldly 
declared  in  a  coimcil,  that  he  would  no  longer  submit 
to  tutors,  seeing  that  he  had  attained  to  the  full  age  of 
manhood,  and  was  capable  of  acting  for  himself.  The 
nobles  were  astonished,  and  betrayed,  by  the  tone  of 
their  reply,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  refuse 
submission  by  violence ;  whereupon,  the  king  proceeded 
on  the  instant  to  deprive  of  authority  the  most  ob- 
noxious among  the  members  of  the  commission.  The 
great  seal  was  taken  from  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  given  to  William  of  Wickham,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  other  lay  lords,  were  removed  from 
the  council,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  household, 
as  well  as  the  judges,  were  changed.  But  Richard 
was  too  well  assured  of  the  hostility  and  of  the  power 
of  his  uncle,  to  stop  here.  He  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  and  sent  over  to  Calais,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  employed, 
as  was  said,  under  the  express  directions  of  the  king. 

The  destruction  of  Gloucester,  and  the  overthrow  of 
his  party,  freed  the  king  from  all  the  restraints  which 
fear  is  apt  to  occasion,  and  "  he  began,"  says  Froissart, 
"  to  reign  more  fiercely  than  before."  "  In  those  days, 
there  was  none  so  great  in  England  that  durst  speak 
against  anything  that  the  king  did;"  and,  "he  had 
counsel  meet  for  his  appetite,  who  exhorted  him  to  do 
what  he  list."     Murmurs  of  course  began  to  be  heard 
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on  all  sides,  the  people  complaining  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  minions  who  surrounded  the 
king's  person;  while  such  was  their  mutual  distrust  one 
of  another,  that  no  one  ventured  to  speak  his  mind 
freely,  even  to  his  nearest  neighbour.     At  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  writing,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  was  living  in  retirement,  after  having 
wasted  his  own,  and  impoverished  the  resources  of  his 
country,  in  a   vain    attempt  to  gain   the   crown   of 
Castile.      He    had    a    son,    named    Henry,    by   the 
Spanish  princess,  through  whom  he  claimed  his  throne, 
whom   the   king  had  created  duke  of  Hereford,  in 
addition  to  his  hereditary  dignity  as  earl  of  Derby. 
This  nobleman,  riding  towards  London  one  day,  over- 
took the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  entered  with  him  into 
conversation,  respecting  the  aspect  of  public  affiiirs. 
How  far  the  latter  may  have  given  utterance  to  impru- 
dent expressions,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  Hereford  made 
a  very  ungenerous  use  of  what  had  passed:  he  accused 
Norfolk  of  slandering  the  king,  by  attributing  to  him 
a  design  to  subvert  or  destroy  many  of  his  principal 
nobility.     Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford 
the  lie,  and  challenged  him,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  to  mortal  combat.     The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  lists  marked  out;  but  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  the  king  interfered,  and  both  parties 
were  condemned  to  banishment.     Norfolk  was  directed 
to  quit  the  kingdom  and  never  to  return,  under  the 
penalty  of  death ;  Hereford  was  likewise  expatriated, 
though  for  the  space  of  only  ten  years. 

Hereford  received  his  sentence  with  such  a  show  of 
resignation,  that  Richard  was  melted  into  compassion, 
and  gave  him  a  promise  in  writing,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  father's  demise,  he  should,  even  while  in  exile 
obtain  possession  of  the  vacant  estates  and  honours. 

That  pledge,  however,  like  many  others,  Richard 
forgot  as  soon  as  it  was  granted;   and,   Lancaster 
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dying  soon  afterwards,   the   king  took  possession  of 
his  lands,  and  retained  them  for  his  own  use.     Here- 
ford experienced,  as  was  natural,  extreme   indigna- 
tion at  the  proceeding.     Finding  remonstrance  of  no 
avail,  he  resolved  to  strike  for  a  still  higher  prize; 
and   as  his  riches  were  great,   his  reputation  lofty, 
and  his  manners  singularly  attractive,  he  found  that 
partisans  would  not  be  wanting.     In  the  meanwhile, 
Richard  continued  to  indulge  in  all  the  low  and  dis- 
graceful pursuits  to  which    alone    his  tastes  inclined 
him.     He  associated  only  with  buffoons  and  parasites  ; 
he  permitted  justice  to  be  obstructed  through  sheer 
indolence;   and  provoked,  by  his  devotion  to   selfish 
pleasures,  all  classes  of  the  people.      It  was  at  this 
unpropitious  moment  that  he  took  his  departure  for 
Ireland,  in  order  to  avenge,  on  certain  rebels,  the  death  of 
his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Marche,  whom  he  had  appointed 
his  lieutenant  in  that  country,  and  who  had  been  slain 
in  a  skirmish.     He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Lan- 
caster,  whose    friends  were    both    active   and   true, 
received  intelligence  of  the  proceeding.    Lancaster  did 
not  hesitate  to  seize  the  favourable  opportunity,  but 
embarking  at  Nantz,  with  a  retinue   of  only   sixty 
persons,  among  whom  were  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  landed,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.     The  first  of  the 
nobles  who  joined  Henry's  standard,  were  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,   men   of   great 
wealth  and  influence,  and  long  and  deeply  tinctured 
vdih  disaffection.    Their  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  others ;  till,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  escort 
of  sixty  persons  had  swelled  into  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  duke  of 
York,  whom  his  nephew  had  left  guardian  of  the 
xealm,  summoned  the  force  of  the  nation  to  meet  him 
at  St.  Alban  s.     Men  came,  but  there  was  no  spirit  of 
loyalty  among  them ;  indeed,  the  regent  himself  stood 
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not  clear  of  the  suspicion  that  he  favoured  one  nephew 
rather  than  another.     Meanwhile,  Richard  was  in  Ire- 
land, ignorant  of  the  danger  which  threatened,  and 
baffled,  after  intelligence  had  reached  him,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  foul  winds ;  nor,  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  Milford,  with  twenty  thousand  men  in  his  train, 
were  the  prospects  which  met  him  in  any  degree 
cheering  or  consolatory.      On  all  hands  his  subjects 
declared  against  him,  and  the  very  troops  of  which  he 
was  at  the  head  deserted,  till  scarce    six  thousand 
remained  with  their  colours.     Richard's  heart   sank 
within  him.     He  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  conti- 
nent, but  failed;  for,  having  retired  to  Conway  Castle, 
he  was  there  circumvented  by  the  army  of  Henry,  and 
induced  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.     The  residue  of  his  tale  is  soon 
told.     After  having  been  insulted  by  his  cousin,  and 
led  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  London,  amid  the  jeers  of 
a  giddy  populace,  always  delighted  with  what  is  new, 
he  was  finally  deposed  by  vote  of  parliament;  which 
admitted  the  validity  of  a  claim  put  in  by  Henry,  and 
secured  him  for  king.     This  event   occurred   on  the 
30th  of  September,  1398;  nor  did  the  unhappy  prince 
long   survive  his   degradation.      Being    conveyed    to 
Pomfret  Castle,  as  a  place  of  safety,  he  was  there  mur- 
dered; according  to  one  account,  by  his  gaolers,  who 
hewed  him  to  pieces   with  their  axes;  according  to 
another,  which  appears  more  worthy  of  belief,  by  the 
slow  process  of  starvation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  guilty  of 
many  grave  offences;  yet  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  a  weak  rather  than  of  a  wicked  prince. 
We  never  find,  for  example,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  any  serious  remonstrance  from  parliament  on 
the  score  of  an  overstretched  prerogative,  a  complaint 
which  was  continually  brought,  and  with  perfect  justice, 
against  his  renowned  predecessor.    But,  his  pitiable 
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imbecility  rendering  Mm  incapable  of  overawing  bis 
nobles,  the  laws  fell  sadly  into  contempt,  and  number- 
less crimes  were  perpetrated,  of  which  he  was  no  other- 
wise the  cause  than  that  he  possessed  not  vigour  enough 
to  repress  them.  So  true  is  it,  that  in  England,  at  all 
periods  of  her  history,  a  weak  monarch  has  proved  the 
greatest  curse  to  his  people,  even  when  his  intentions 
have  been,  what  it  would  be  rash  to  predicate  of  those 
of  Richard,  uniformly  upright. 

The  reign  of  Richard  was  also  memorable  for  the  first 
outbreak  of  a  spirit  of  disafi'ection  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  is  no  place  to  speak  at  length 
of  efforts,  however  praiseworthy,  that  led  to  no  imme- 
diate result;  otherwise  the  career  of  Wickliffe  might 
demand  especial  notice.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit 
me  to  say  more  of  that  illustrious  forerunner  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  than  that  he  was  a  secular  clergyman,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  imiversity  of  Oxford,  and 
that  he  began  early  to  protest  against  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  He  condemned 
the  usurped  power  of  the  Pope  himself;  the  abuses  of 
the  monastic  system,  and  the  unscriptural  tenets  which 
both  monks  and  seculars  inculcated,  touching  the  nature 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  made  many  converts,  both 
among  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes;  and  was 
arraigned,  by  order  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  before 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  London;  but,  being  supported  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  the  eari  marshal, 
he  escaped  uninjured.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  at  a 
later  stage  of  his  life,  he  sullied  the  reputation  of  his 
early  years,  by  an  apparent  renunciation  of  doctrines 
which  he  had  well  and  openly  taught.  Nevertheless, 
the  good  seed  was  not  scattered  in  vain.  Many  of  his 
pupils  carried  it  to  distant  lands,  where  it  continued  to 
flourish;  nor  were  the  Lollards,  as  these  remonstrants 
against  popery  were  termed,  ever  totally  rooted  out,  till 
they  became  lost  in  the  great  tide  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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In  describing  the  events  of  the  preceding  reign^ 
mention  was  made,  that  the  tax  imposed  by  John  upou 
the  realm,  and  previously  paid  to  the  Pope,  was,  toge- 
ther with  the  old  form  of  Peter's  pence,  abolished. 
Under  Richard,  the  parliament  exhibited  symptoms 
still  more  decided,  of  a  disposition  to  curtail  the  privi- 
leges, both  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in 
general.  The  former  had  hitherto  claimed  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  general 
benefit  of  Christianity  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  the 
parliament,  by  its  statute  of  provisors^  took  away  that 
power  for  ever,  and  rendered  it  penal  in  any  person, 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  layman,  to  alienate  the  proceeds 
of  a  benefice.  In  like  maimer  it  was  declared  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  that  the 
Pope  should  remove  an  English  bishop  from  his  see, 
under  the  pretext  of  translating  him  to  a  diocese  in 
partibus  infidelium.     Again,  the  provisions  of  the  Mort- 
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main  Act,  which  the  clergy  had  learned  to  elude,  were 
enforced  under  severe  penalties.  These,  together  with 
various  laws  condemnatory  of  associations,  by  which  a 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  bound  themselves 
mutually  to  support  one  another,  indicate  a  great  and 
important  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
nation.  They  imply  that  not  only  were  men's  minds 
becoming  more  and  more  open  to  the  genuine  truths  of 
the  Gospel;  but  that  the  feudal  system,  with  all  its 
admixture  of  good  and  evil,  was  falling  fast  into  decay. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  custom  of  creating 
peers  by  patent  began,  in  this  reign,  to  be  recognised 
as  constitutional.  Lord  Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  was  the 
first  commoner  ennobled  by  this  process, — ^whose  de- 
scendants claimed  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  peer  of 
parliament. 

HENRY  THE  FOUKTH. 

As  the  succession  of  this  prince  to  the  English  throne 
paved  the  way  to  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  it  may  be  well,  ere  pro- 
ceeding to  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  reign, 
if  I  describe^  in  a  few  words,  the  lineage  of  the  former 
family. 

Richard  the  Second,  though  twice  married, — first  to 
Anne  of  Luxemburg,  called  "  the  good  Queen  Anne," 
and  afterwards  to  an  infant  princess  of  France, — ^left  no 
issue.  According  to  established  usage,  the  descendants 
of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  were  therefore  the  direct 
heirs  of  the  throne;  and  as  his  daughter  Philippa  (for 
he  had  no  son)  had  married  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  the  fruits  of  that  union  naturally  succeeded  to 
the  claims  of  the  mother.  These  were  Roger  Mortimer, 
of  whose  fall  in  Ireland  mention  has  been  made,  and 
his  two  children,  Edmund  and  Anne.  The  son,  who 
was  an  infant  at  the  period  of  Richard's  deposition, 
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lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  Henry;  the  daughter 
gave  her  hand  to  Richard  of  York,  the  earl  of  Cani^ 
bridge,  and  grandson  to  Edward  the  Third,  by  his 
fourth  son,  Edward,  duke  of  York.  From  that  stock 
sprang  the  princes,  who  long  and  desperately  fought  to 
recover  a  position  which  their  ancestors  had  abandoned; 
and  whose  wars  fill  one  of  the  most  bloody,  not  to  say 
romantic,  pages,  in   the  history  of  this  or  any  other 

country. 

The  reign  of  Henry  proved  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that  the  usurper's  crown  will  always  sear  the 
brow  of  him  that  wears  it.     Though  he  met  at  first 
with  no  opposition,  and  obtained  for  his  eldest  son  the 
title  of  prince  of  Wales,  but  a  short  time  elapsed  ere 
plots  and  conspiracies  began  to  thicken  around  him. 
One  of  these,  in  which  some  of  the  principal  nobility 
were  involved,  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  twofold  base- 
ness of  the  earl  of  Rutland;  and  the  earls  of  Kent, 
Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  and  many  others,  died  under 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.     But  Henry  acquired  no 
confidence  from  the  suppression  of  an  intrigue,  which 
cost  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  England.     He  well 
knew  that  the  memory  of  wrongs,  or  supposed  wrongs, 
will  generally  outlast  the  terror  which  the  infliction  of 
cruel  punishments  is  apt  to  create.      He   therefore 
strove  to    strengthen  himself  by   calling  the   chuich 
to  his  aid,  towards  which  his  opinions  were  supposed, 
at  one  time,  to  have  been  very  little  favourable ;  and 
passed  an  act  which  consigned  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
popish  priests,  all  who  should  refuse  to  abjure  the 
heresy  of  Wicklifie.     Even  this  proceeding,  however, 
served  not  to  overawe  his   enemies,  who  continued, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  harass  and  disturb  him. 
The  king  of  France  threatened  his  Gascon  provinces 
with  invasion;  the  Scots  broke  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties with  their  usual  barbarity:  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
by  name  Owen  Glendower,  the  descendant  of  a  long 
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line  of  Celtic  kings,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
defeated  the  English  forces  sent  against  him,  and  took 
Mortimer,  their  leader,  captive.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  last-mentioned  occurrence  should 
have  created  very  little  uneasiness  in  Henry's  mind. 
Mortimer  was  his  great  rival;  and  he  doubtless  rejoiced 
at  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  which  removed  such  a 
man  from  the  vicinity  of  the  throne;  but  his  refusal  to 
ransom  the  youth,  when  urged  to  do  so  by  his  powerful 
relative,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  exceedingly  imprudent.  A  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction was  thus  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
northern  chief,  which  future  proceedings  soon  changed 
into  animosity,  and  hurried  on  to  rebellion. 

It  chanced  that,  in  the  year  1402,  Archibald,  earl  of 
Douglas,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland, 
led  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  into  England,  and 
committed,  as  was  his  wont,  prodigious  havoc,  whither- 
soever he  went.  The  Percies  intercepted  him  at 
Homeldon,  on  his  return  home,  overthrew  his  followers, 
and  made  himself,  with  other  chiefs,  prisoners.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  times,  for  those  who  captured  knights 
and  nobles  in  battle,  to  release  them  on  the  payment 
of  stipulated  ransoms;  and  Percy  was  prepared  to 
follow  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  when  he  received 
from  the  king  a  positive  prohibition.  The  proud  spirit 
of  Northumberland  could  not  brook  this.  He  called 
to  mind  the  many  obligations  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  Henry  Bolingbroke,  and  determined  to  cancel 
them  all  by  dethroning  the  man  who  could  thus  easily 
forget  them.  Alliances  were  immediately  formed 
with  his  captives;  Owen  Glendower  was  likewise  ap- 
pealed to;  and  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Henry,  a  gallant  warrior,  and,  for  his 
impetuosity,  sumamed  Hotspur,  marched  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  the  Welsh  chief  had  promised  to  meet 
them.      But  Henry  the   Fourth   was  no  laggard  in 


affiiirs  of  war,  as  his  past  career  had  shown.  He  col- 
lected a  force  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of 
which  Hotspur  was  at  the  head;  and  marching  rapidly 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  forced  the  malecontents  to 
give  battle,  ere  their  mountain  allies  had  joined.  It 
was  a  fierce  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  Percy  on 
one  side,  and  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  other, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves;  but  it  ended, 
after  the  fall  of  the  former,  by  an  unknown  hand,  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Northumbrians.  Seldom  had  a 
combat  in  the  middle  ages  proved  so  fatal  to  men  of 
rank.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen  are 
said  to  have  perished  on  both  sides, — while  of  the 
private  soldiers  six  thousand  gave  their  carcasses  to 
fatten  the  soil.  A  second  affair,  in  which,  by  success- 
ful guile,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  prevailed  over  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
put  an  end  to  this  rebellion.  The  archbishop  and 
Nottingham  were  both  executed;  while  Northumber- 
land himself,  after  passing  some  time  as  a  fugitive  in 
Scotland,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  his  in- 
fluence, and  was  slain  with  Lord  Bardolf,  in  a  skirmisl? 
at  Bramham,  by  the  forces  of  Sir  Thomas  Rothesley^ 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 

All  this  while,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
brave  and  indefatigable  Glendower  contrived,  among 
the  fastnesses  of  his  native  country,  to  maintain  a  noble 
independence.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  baffled 
the  flower  of  the  English  warriors,  even  when  led  on  by 
the  sovereign  in  person,  and  acquired  a  reputation  so 
high,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  scruple  to  receive 
his  ambassadors,  and  to  treat  with  him  as  monarch  of 
Wales,  the  title  which  he  ventured  to  assume.  Even 
Prince  Henry,  the  future  hero  of  Agincourt,  though  his 
opponent  in  several  campaigns,  failed  to  reduce  him  to 
submission,  for  we  find  him,  so  late  as  1415,  at  the 
head  of  troops,  whom  he  still  led  to  victory  and  to 
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plunder.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  this  singular  man  is. 
however,  involved  in  mystery.  That  his  countrymen 
shamefully  forsook  him  is  certain,  hut  where,  or  in 
what  condition  he  died,  no  account  has  reached  us,  on 
the  truth  of  which  it  would  he  prudent  to  rely. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  home,  the 
relations  of  amity  with  France,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated provocations,  were  preserved  with  a  degree  of 
care,  for  which  motives  of  policy  can  alone  account. 
The  truth  is,  that  Henry,  distrustful  of  the  allegiance  of 
his  own  subjects,  saw  that  a  foreign  war,  even  though 
successfully  conducted,  could  not  fail  to  increase  his 
difficulties;  while  the  French  people,  divided  among 
themselves  by  the  machinations  of  the  hostile  factions 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  were  in  no  condition  to  risk 
a  contest  with  their  neighbours.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  indeed,  but  particularly  in  1412,  a  force  of 
English  auxiharies  took  the  field^ — ^their  aid  being  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  lofty  promises,  first  by  one  and 
then  by  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  but  no  serious 
war  ensued;  for  even  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Orleans, 
who  bid  highest  for  the  service  of  the  foreigners, 
repented  of  their  lack  of  patriotism,  and  declined  the 
proffered  aid.  Under  such  circumstances  Henry  found 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  own  throne, 
by  providing,  under  the  sanction  of  various  acts  of 
parliament,  for  the  succession.  Yet  was  he  not  mth- 
out  sources  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  in  his  own 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  brilliant  as  his  military 
services  had  been,  exhibited  a  taste  for  low  pleasures, 
which  greatly  distressed  his  father,  and  involved  him, 
more  than  once,  in  legal  difficulties,  very  little  credit- 
able to  his  name  or  station.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
certain  of  his  confederates,  having  been  convicted,  were 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  by  the  chief- 
justice  Gascoyne.  The  prince  demanded  their  release, 
and  receiving  a  refusal,  drew  his  sword  upon  the  chief- 
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justice.  He  was  immediately  ordered  into  confine- 
ment; and,  sensible  of  the  outrage  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  submitted  without  a  murmur.  When 
the  tale  was  told  to  the  king,  who  then  laboured  imdef 
a  severe  bodily  disease,  he  listened  to  it  with  marked 
gratification.  "  Happy  the  monarch,"  said  he,  "  who 
possesses  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  a  son  so  willing  to  yield  to  the  authority  of 
the  law." 

While  thus  afflicted  with  domestic  troubles,  and 
harassed  with  the  anxieties  incident  upon  a  usurpation 
however  successful,  the  king's  health  gave  way,  so  that 
he  was  seized,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  declining  life.  Besides  labouring 
under  a  loathsome  cutaneous  eruption,  he  became  a 
martyr  to  epilepsy,  under  which  the  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body  rapidly  sank.  It  is  said,  that,  while 
thus  dying  by  inches,  the  recollection  of  the  means  by 
which  he  had  won  his  crown  ate  into  his  soul;  and 
the  following  anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  be  distrustful,  would  seem  to  verify 
the  tradition.  It  chanced  that  on  a  certain  day,  he 
was  taken  in  a  fit,  which  lasted  so  long  that  his  attend- 
ants gave  up  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  His  son,  who 
sat  by  him  till  all  seemed  to  be  over,  removed  the 
crown  from  his  bed-side;  but  the  king,  contrary  to 
expectation,  recovered,  and  sternly  demanded  by  whom 
so  gross  an  outrage  had  been  committed.  The  prince 
avowed  not  only  the  deed  itself,  but  the  motive  which 
actuated  him  to  it.  "  Alas,  fair  son,"  said  the  monarch, 
"  what  right  have  you  to  the  crown,  when  you  know 
your  father  had  none  ?"  "  My  liege,"  answered  young 
Henry,  "  with  the  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the 
sword  I  will  keep  it."  The  king  was  silent  for  a  while, 
after  which  he  said,  in  a  faint  tone,  "  Well,  do  as  you 
think  best.  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  hope  he  will 
have  mercy  on  my  soul."     Henry  the  Fourth  did  not 
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long  survive  this  transaction.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1413,  at  Westminster,  after  an  uneasy,  but  not 
unimportant  reign  of  something  more  than  thirteen 
years. 

In  describing  the  events  of  previous  reigns,  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  point  out,  that  from  the  days  of  the 
celebrated  De  Montfort  the  popular  branch  of  the 
English  legislature  went  on,  though  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, to  acquire,  from  year  to  year,  additional  influence. 
The  reign  of  the  fourth  Henry  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  strides  which  the  House  of  Commons  made  in 
the  pursuit  of  political  power.  As  an  usurper,  and  an 
object  of  constant  jealousy  to  the  nobles,  Henry  found 
it  necessary  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  good- will  of  the 
people;  and  he  adopted  the  obvious  expedient  of 
throwing  more  and  more  authority  into  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  He  did  not  scruple,  it  is  true,  to 
exercise  all  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  guiding  the 
elections ;  yet  he  was  compelled,  when  the  parliament 
met,  to  yield  to  his  Commons  more  than  one  point,  for 
which  his  predecessors  would  have  struggled  even  to 
the  death.  He  consented  to  a  law  which  enacted, 
that  a  judge,  in  concurring  with  any  iniquitous  mea- 
sure, should  not  be  excused  by  pleading  the  orders  of 
the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  his  own  life,  from  the 
menaces  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  resist  a  claim  which  they  put  in,  of  having  their 
petitions  answered,  previous  to  the  granting  of  any 
supply.  In  like  manner,  when  required  to  dismiss 
from  his  household  four  obnoxious  persons,  he  thought 
it  prudent,  after  protesting  that  he  disbelieved .  the 
accusations  laid,  to  obey.  But  the  attacks  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  privileges  and  pro- 
perty of  the  church  were  still  more  remarkable.  They 
required,  that  no  other  order  than  that  of  parish 
priests  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the  revenues  of 
nil  degrees  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  confiscated.    They 
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were  not  successful  in  this ;  because  the  king,  however 
willing  he  might  be  to  purchase  their  support  by 
moderate  concessions,  was  too  wise  to  shake  to  their 
foundation  all  the  arrangements  of  civil  society.  Yet 
the  fact,  that  such  demands  could  be  made,  suflSces  to 
prov^,  not  only  that  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty  was 
awakened,  but  that  opinions,  hostile  at  least  to  those 
of  which  the  Popish  clergy  were  the  teachers,  had 
gained  considerable  ground  within  the  realm. 

In  Henry's  reign  the  principles  of  commerce  were 
very  little  understood.  Most  of  all  the  useful,  and  all 
the  ornamental  arts,  were  carried  on  by  foreigners,  of 
whom  an  excessive  jealousy  was  entertained ;  parti- 
cularly of  the  Flemings,  a  patient  and  industrious  race, 
to  whom  not  England  alone,  but  Europe  at  large,  is 
greatly  indebted.  Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation is  very  distinctly  marked.  We  have  laws  against 
mutilation,  for  example,  which,  while  they  prove  that 
such  horrid  practices  were  still  common,  give  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  against  them,  as  well 
as  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign. 

Henry  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Mary  de  Bohun, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  next,  to 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  brought 

him  no  issue. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEXRY  THE  FIFTH. — HIS  WISDOM  AND  POPULARITY.*— 
WAR  WITH  FRANCE. — BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT. — HE 
MARRIES  CATHERINE  OF  FRANCE,  AND  IS  DECLARED 
REGENT     AND     SUCCESSOR. — HIS      DEATH. — HENRY     THE 

SIXTH. HIS  WEAKNESS. REVERSES  IN  FRANCE. CIVIL 

WARS. GREAT  CRUELTIES    ON    BOTH  SIDES. — THE  DUKE 

OF   YORK  PR0CLAI3IED  KING,  AS  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

[A.D.1413to  A.D.  1461.] 

The  accession  to  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Fifth  occa- 
sioned both  uneasiness  and  alarm  among  the  ministers 
of  the  deceased  sovereign.  As  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
jealousy  of  his  father  had  excluded  him  almost  entirely 
from  public  business,  and  his  active  mind  sought  refuge 
against  ennni^  by  an  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant 
excesses.  He  became  the  patron  and  boon-companion 
of  dissolute  men,  who  set  order  and  decency  alike  at 
defiance,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accompanied  them 
more  than  once  in  marauding  excursions,  and  other 
crimes  against  the  king's  pea<je.  It  was  natural  for 
those  who  had  exercised  their  authority  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  scenes,  to  anticipate  little  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  monarch ;  but  they  were  mistaken. 
Henry  called  his  loose  associates  together;  recommended 
them  to  follow  the  example  which  he  should  set,  by 
reforming  their  manners ;  and,  having  granted  to  them 
pensions  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their  immediate 
wants,  never  saw  them  again.  To  the  upright  judges 
and  counsellors,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  >vithstood  his 
former  follies,  he  gave  his  full  confidence;  and  exhorted 
them  to  persevere  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  their 
duty.  But  he  went  further  than  this.  Aware  that 
there  is  no  real  safety  to  a  throne  which  is  upheld  only 
by  a  faction,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe  away  the 
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The  accession  to  the  throne  of  lienry  the  Fifth  occa- 
sioned both  uneasiness  and  alarm  among  the  ministers 
of  the  deceased  sovereign.     As  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
jealousy  of  his  father  had  excluded  him  almost  entirely 
from  public  business,  and  his  active  mind  sought  refuge 
against  ennni^  by  an  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant 
excesses.     He  became  the  patron  and  boon-companion 
of  dissolute  men,  who  set  order  and  decency  alike  at 
defiance,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accompanied  them 
more  than  once  in  marauding  excursions,  and  other 
crimes  against  the  king's  peace.     It  was  natural  for 
those  who  had  exercised  their  authority  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  scenes,  to  anticipate  little  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  monarch ;  but  they  were  mistaken. 
Henry  called  his  loose  associates  together;  recommended 
them  to  follow  the  example  which  he  should  set,  by 
reforming  their  manners ;  and,  having  granted  to  them 
pensions  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their   immediate 
wants,  never  saw  them  again.     To  the  upright  judges 
and  counsellors,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  withstood  his 
former  follies,  he  gave  his  full  confidence;  and  exhorted 
them  to  persevere  in  the  fearless  discharge   of  their 
duty.     But  he  went  further  than  this.     Aware  that 
there  is  no  real  safety  to  a  throne  which  is  upheld  only 
by  a  faction,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe  away  the 
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asperities  and  heartburnings  which  the  events  of  the 
late  reign  had  excited.  He  released  his  cousin,  the 
earl  of  March,  from  restraint,  and  took  him  into  favour. 
He  restored  the  Percies  to  their  original  greatness,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  the  nation  at  large  by  paying  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Richard,  and  erecting 
to  his  memory  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

While  Henry  was  thus  labouring  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  his  subjects,  an  event  occurred,  which  threat- 
ened at  one  moment  seriously  to  disturb  the  policy  of  his 
government.  The  Lollards  having  increased  in  numbers, 
and  gained  over  to  their  cause  several  men  of  rank 
and  station,  it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  heads  of  the 
church  to  carry  the  penal  laws  into  force.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  accordingly  arrested,  and, 
refusing  to  abandon  his  principles,  was  condemned  to 
the  stake.  Oldcastle,  however,  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  his  execution, 
and  being  of  a  fiery  spirit,  roused  his  adherents  to 
vindicate  their  creed  with  the  sword.  A  conspiracy 
was  entered  into,  which  had  for  its  object  the  seizure 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  extermination  of  all  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  persecutions. 
But  the  plot  was  disclosed  to  Henry,  who  took  proper 
means  to  defeat  it ;  and  seized  and  brought  to  trial 
several  of  the  ringleaders,  all  of  whom  suffered  death. 
Cobham  himself  escaped,  it  is  true,  but  being  taken  four 
years  afterwards,  he  also  underwent  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law ;  for  he  was  first  hanged  as  a  traitor 
against  the  state,  and  then  burned  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic. 

Partly  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  subjects 
from  such  scenes,  and  partly  to  indulge  his  own  warlike 
humour,  Henry  made  preparations,  in  the  year  1415, 
to  carry  an  army  into  France.  The  state  of  that 
unhappy  country  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  invite  the 
hostility  of  a  prince  ambitious  of  renown  ;  for  Charles 
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the  Sixth  laboured  under  a  malady  which  rendered  hi< 
incapable  of  the  duties  of  government;  and  two  power- 
ful factions  contended  for  the  right  of  furnishing  a 
guardian  to  his  person,  and  a  regency  for  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  public  affairs.  These  were  headed  respec- 
tively by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy;  the 
former,  the  king's  brother,  the  latter  his  cousin-ger- 
man ;  and  they  were  equally  unscrupulous  touching 
the  means  which  they  employed  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  views,  and  the  depression  of  their  rival's 
interests.  The  first  who  dipped  his  hands  in  blooi 
was  Burgundy.  He  caused  Orleans  to  be  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  seeing  that  his  guilt  could 
not  be  concealed,  he  proclaimed  and  argued  boldly  in 
its  justification.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  spread 
through  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  and  arrayed 
one  half  of  the  population  against  the  other.  Henry 
the  Fourth  had  increased  the  conflagration  by  sending 
aid  sometimes  to  one  party,  sometimes  to  the  other ; 
Henry  the  Fifth  pursued  a  bolder  policy,  and  strove  to 
draw  firom  it  important  advantages  to  himself.  He 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  dominant  faction,  pro- 
posed to  marry  Catherine,  the  French  king's  daughter, 
and  demanded  as  her  dower,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum 
of  money,  the  restoration  of  all  the  provinces  which 
Philip  Augustus  had  overrun.  Enfeebled  as  they  were, 
the  French  would  listen  to  no  such  proposition ;  and 
Henry,  nothing  loth,  assembled  an  army,  with  which 
he  made  ready  to  strike  for  a  still  more  lofty  prize. 

A  conspiracy,  in  which  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  played 
a  prominent  part,  scarcely  served  to  retard  these  pre- 
parations. Having  been  convicted  of  a  design  to 
dethrone  the  king,  that  nobleman,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Grey,  and  lord  Scrope,  suffered  death;  while  March 
himself,  the  object  of  the  rising,  was  admitted  again 
into  favour.     But  Henry  did  not  linger  long  over  the 
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details  of  an  aflFair,  which,  to  speak  truth,  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  excite  in  his  mind  any  serious  alarm.  He 
drew  together  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  foot,  of  which  the  larger  proportion 
were  archers,  and  sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  the  1 4th 
of  August,  landed  at  Harfleur,  of  which  he  formed 
the  siege.  The  place,  despite  of  a  feeble  garrison  and 
dilapidated  fortifications,  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  but 
on  the  18th  of  September,  it  surrendered  on  capitu- 
lation, after  costing,  chiefly  by  sickness,  the  lives  of 
•nearly  two-thirds  of  the  array  with  which  Henry  sat 
down  before  it. 

Conscious  of  his  inability,  with  forces  so  diminished, 
to  accomplish  any  important  conquests  that  season, 
Henry  determined  to  return  home;  and,  as  his  transports 
had  withdrawn  from  the  open  roadstead  of  Harfleur, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  his  enemies  a  safe 
conduct  as  far  as  Calais.  But  though  he  ofiered  his 
newly-made  conquest,  as  the  price  of  this  concession, 
it  was  refused;  and  he  saw  that  his  sole  resource  lay 
in  the  bravery  of  his  men.  He  marched  from  Har- 
fleur, sustained  frequent  skirmishes,  and,  passing  the 
Somme  in  good  order,  reached  the  high  grounds  above 
Azincourt,  whence  he  beheld  in  the  plain  beneath, 
and  directly  between  him  and  his  point  of  embarcation, 
the  whole  of  the  French  army.  It  consisted  of  four- 
teen thousand  men-at-arms,  and  forty  thousand  foot,  a 
power  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  trampling  down 
the  handful  of  EngUsh  that  followed  the  king's  banner, 
had  ordinary  judgment  been  present  to  direct  its  opera- 
tions, by  controlling  the  headstrong  bravery  of  the 
nobles,  of  whom  it  was  in  a  great  degree  composed. 

The  situation  of  Henry  and  his  gallant  band  re- 
sembled in  almost  every  particular  that  of  Edward  at 
Cressy,  and  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers.  The 
odds  were  fearfully  against  them :  yet  the  memory  of 
those  glorious  days  cheered  all  ranks  into  a  confidence 
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for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  just  cause.      The 

king  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  accoimt  the  devoted  heroism 

of  his  men.     He  drew  them  up  across  a  narrow  plain, 

which  was  skirted  on  either  flank  by  a  thick  wood, 

and  causing  his  archers  to  plant  their  stakes,  distributed 

them  with  admirable  judgment,  wherever  there  seemed 

to  be  the  best  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.    All, 

however,  would  have  availed  nothing,  had  not  the  fiery 

valour   of  the   enemy   precipitated   the  battle.     The 

French  chivalry  charged  the  yeomen;  they  were  arrested 

by  the  chevaux-de-frize,  and  mowed  down  by  a  shower 

of  ell-long  arrows.     They  fell  back  upon  the  second 

line,  and  threw  it  also  into  confusion;    upon  which 

the  English  archers,  casting  aside  their  bows,  closed 

upon  them,  and  beat  them  to  the  earth  with  their 

mallets  and  battle-axes.     It  was  at  this  juncture,  that 

Henry  led  forward  his  men-at-arms,  with  their  lances 

in  rest ;  nothing  could  withstand  the  shock,  and  the 

rout  became  irretrievable. 

Ten  thousand  French  warriors  fell  in  the  action; 
the  prisoners  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom 
many,  on  the  alarm  of  a  second  attack  from  the  rear, 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  It  was  a  necessary 
but  a  cruel  proceeding,  to  which  the  king,  so  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  put 
a  stop ;  and  there  still  survived  a  sufficient  number  to 
enrich,  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  the 
gallant  captors.  Yet  this  brilliant  victory  produced 
no  other  results  than  usually  attended  the  irregular 
and  unconnected  exertions  of  the  middle  ages.  Henry 
continued  his  march  to  Calais,  embarked  there  for 
England,  and,  without  concluding  a  truce,  permitted 
two  years  to  pass  by  ere  he  carried  another  English 
soldier  across  the  channel. 

This  long  interval  of  apparent  rest  was  not,  how- 
ever, wasted  by  Henry,  whose  views  began  to  extend 
themselves,    in  proportion  as    the   condition  of   his 
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enemies  became,  day  by  day,  more  desperate.  He 
fostered  the  differences  which  prevailed  among  the 
French  chiefs,  courted  now  Burgundy,  now  the  Dau- 
phin, between  whom  a  deadly  feud  existed ;  and  kept 
alive,  by  his  intrigues,  the  flame  of  civil  dissension, 
which  a  more  open  attempt  upon  the  independence  of 
the  nation  might,  perhaps,  have  smothered.  At  one 
moment,  indeed,  his  prospects  appeared  to  be  entirely 
overcast;  for  Burgundy  and  the  Dauphin  made  ad- 
vances to  a  reconciliation ;  and  even  met  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  where  the  former  fell  by  the  swords  of 
the  Dauphin  s  attendants.  Henry,  who  was  already 
in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He 
contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  the 
party  which  she  favoured ;  was  acknowledged  by  them 
as  heir  to  the  French  crown;  obtained  the  hand  of 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  took 
the  style,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  regent. 
Attended  by  the  son  of  the  murdered  duke,  and  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  people  of  Paris,  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  He  there  fixed  his  residence, 
dining  in  public  at  the  same  table  with  Charles,  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  successor,  and  keeping  a 
court  not  more  numerous  than  brilliant;  while  the 
Dauphin,  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  Loire, 
saw  his  friends  fall  off  from  him  daily,  and  his  strength 
waste  away.  Yet  he  was  not  entirely  forsaken.  Those 
who  really  loved  their  country  adhered  to  him ;  and,  a 
band  of  seven  thousand  Scots  arriving  to  his  aid,  he 
was  able  even  then,  principally  by  their  means,  to 
throw  a  halo  round  his  sinking  cause.  Buchan,  the 
leader  of  the  Scots,  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  at  Beauge,  in  Anjou ;  in  which 
the  duke  himself  fell  by  the  lance  of  a  Scottish  knight, 
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Sir  Allan  Swinton,  and  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset, 
and  Huntingdon,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Henry  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  his  glory. 
France  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  who 
received  his  father's  name,  appeared  to  ensure  the 
greatness  of  his  house,  and  the  future  union  of  the 
two  crowns.  His  English  subjects,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  become  justly  alarmed  at  the  prospects  which 
were  before  them ;  for  their  sovereign  no  longer  dwelt 
among  them,  but  paid  them  occasional  visits,  only 
when  his  necessities  drove  him  to  apply  to  the  par- 
liament for  aids.  But,  at  a  moment  when  all  things 
appeared  to  promise  repose,  the  fiat  of  mortality  had 
gone  forth,  and  Henry  was  seized  with  a  disease,  in 
itself  easy  of  removal,  but  which  the  ignorance  of  his 
surgeons  knew  not  how  to  treat.  He  soon  ascertained 
that  recovery  was  impossible,  and  he  prepared  to  end 
his  days,  with  the  same  fortitude  and  calmness  which 
had  characterized  him  throughout  his  busy  and  active 
career.  He  summoned  to  his  sick-bed  those  noblemen 
in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  To  the 
duke  of  Bedford  he  committed  the  regency  of  France; 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  that  of  England ;  and  the 
charge  of  the  infant  prince  he  intrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  almost 
boundless  power.  He  enjoined  upon  these  three,  to 
cultivate  assiduously  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  retain,  till  his  son  should  come  of 
age,  the  prisoners  of  rank  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Azincourt ;  and  conjured  them,  should  they 
fail  in  establishing  young  Henry  on  the  throne  of 
France,  never  to  make  peace  with  that  country,  till 
Normandy  should  have  been  added  in  full  sovereignty 
to  England.  Finally,  he  directed  his  chaplain  to  chant 
the  seven  penitential  psalms,  in  which  he  joined  with 
great  fervour;  and  died,  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign. 
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Brilliant  as  the  conquests  of  Henry  the  Fifth  had 
been,  they  tended  in  no  degree  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  repeatedly  com- 
pelled to  solicit  supplies  from  the  parliament,  and  to 
give  up  in  exchange,  prerogatives  resting  upon  the  pre- 
scription of  ages.  Of  the  readiness  of  the  two  houses  to 
dispute  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  a  memorable 
example  was  afforded,  immediately  after  his  decease. 
They  declined  altogether  the  name  of  regent  with  regard 
to  England.  They  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector or  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  a  title  which  they 
supposed  to  imply  a  less  degree  of  authority;  they 
invested  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  same  dignity, 
during  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  in  France ;  and, 
the  better  to  limit  the  power  of  both  princes,  they 
appointed  a  council,  without  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  which,  no  measure  of  importance  could  be 
determined.  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  com- 
mittal of  the  young  king's  person,  not  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  but  to  his  great  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  place  in  a  conspicuous  point  of 
view  the  important  changes  which  were  already  in  pro- 
gress in  the  constitution  of  England  ;  changes  which 
gradually  transferred  a  large  share  of  legislative  power 
from  the  monarch  to  the  people,  and  left  to  the  former 
an  authority  in  such  matters  co-ordinate  only  with 
that  of  the  peers  and  the  commons. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  comprehends  two 
distinct  portions  which  bear  to  one  another  very  little 
resemblance,  and  between  which  there  is  no  other 
connexion  than  that  which  necessarily  joins  contem- 
porary transactions  in  neighbouring  countries.  The  first 
extends  over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  and  embraces  the 
details  of  a  war  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
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English  from  France,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  claim 
which  their  sovereigns  had  long  and  unjustly  set 
up  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  To  describe  that 
contest  chronologically,  besides  that  it  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  history  will 
afford,  would  fatigue,  without  conveying  any  important 
information  to  the  reader.  Our  purpose  will,  therefore, 
be  best  served,  if  I  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
English  arms ;  as  well  in  reference  to  the  intrigues 
of  rival  statesmen,  as  to  the  operations  of  the  hostile 
armies  in  the  field. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  occurred 
within  two  months  of  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  the 
first  accident  which  tended  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
English  upon  a  country  of  which  they  were  as  yet  but 
partially  in  possession.  While  it  denuded  Bedford  of 
the  semblance  of  native  authority, — a  phantom  which 
had  in  no  trivial  degree  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
late  king,  it  caused  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  hitherto 
held  aloof,  to  turn  first  a  compassionate,  and  then  a 
friendly  eye  to  the  rightful  successor.  Bedford,  it  is  true, 
a  prince  of  consummate  temper  and  address,  laboured  to 
rob  the  calamity  of  its  sting,  and  but  for  the  roughness 
and  impetuosity  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded.  He  engaged  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne  to  rivet  the  bonds 
into  which  they  had  already  entered;  while  by  pro- 
curing for  the  king  of  Scotland  a  release  from  his  long 
captivity,  and  uniting  him  to  an  English  lady,  the 
object  of  his  own  choice,  he  ensured  tranquillity  to  the 
northern  border.  But  a  foolish  affair,  in  which  Glouces- 
ter involved  himself,  rendered  all  these  precautions 
useless,  and  shook  to  their  very  base  the  alliances  on 
which  alone  the  fortunes  of  the  English  in  France 
depended. 

Jacqueline,  countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  after 
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the  death  of  her  first  husband,  John,  dauphin  of 
France,  had  given  her  hand  to  her  cousin-german, 
John,  duke  of  Brabant,  of  whom  she  soon  grew  tired, 
and  whom  she  shamelessly  abandoned.  She  fled  to 
England,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  proclaimed  that  the  union  was 
from  the  first  illegal,  and  entered  into  a  new  contract 
with  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Bedford  warned  his  brother  of  the  mischief  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  the  connexion.  Less 
enamoured  of  Jacqueline's  person  than  of  her  rich  do- 
mains, Gloucester  persisted  in  treating  her  as  his  wife, 
and  set  up  a  claim,  which  gave  mortal  umbrage  not 
only  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  but  to  Burgundy.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  relate  how  the  quarrel  went  on, 
assuming  day  by  day  a  more  serious  aspect ;  or  how 
Bedford,  by  patience  and  admirable  address,  succeeded 
in  deferring  the  threatened  rupture.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state,  that  he  did  succeed  in  smothering  up  the  flame 
for  a  season;  though  the  embers  long  continued  to 
smoke,  and  the  fuel  was  ready  prepared  for  a  fresh 
conflagration,  which  in  due  time  took  place. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  continued  to  be  carried  on  in 
France,  sometimes  with  fierceness,  sometimes  lan- 
guidly, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  and  very  little  to  the  honour  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  During  the  first  seven  years,  in- 
deed, which  succeeded  the  demise  of  Henry  th^  Fifth, 
fortune  declared  generally  for  the  English,  who,  in  1424, 
gained  so  signal  a  victory  at  Vemeuil,  that  it  was 
compared,  not  unjustly,  with  those  ofCressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Azincourt.  Nevertheless,  the  Dauphin,  or,  as  he 
ought  now  to  be  termed,  Charles  the  Seventh,  perse- 
vered in  his  resistance.  He  retired  into  the  south, 
carried  on  a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes,  and  appeared 
rather  to  wait  till  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  should 
awaken,  than  to  aim  at  an  object  so  impracticable  as 
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the  recovery  of  his  lost  provinces  by  the  sword.  But 
Bedford,  who  for  some  time  previously  had  found 
occupation  enough  in  allaying  dissensions  at  home, 
determined,  in  1428,  to  deprive  him  of  his  last  asylum. 
He  made  preparations  to  carry  his  arms  across  the 
Loire,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  directed  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  one  of  his  most  renowned  generals,  to  lay 
siege  to  Orleans.  Salisbury  was  early  slain  by  a  can- 
non-ball, (for  artillery  was  by  this  time  mounted  and 
used  in  sieges,)  upon  which  the  command  devolved 
upon  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  gradually  drew  round 
the  place  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  so  as 
to  cut  oflF  all  communication  between  the  garrison  and 
the  open  country.  Yet  at  this  moment,  when  success 
appeared  inevitable,  and  Charles  himsell  had  given  up 
all  for  lost.  Providence  was  preparing  deliverance  for 
the  French  nation,  by  means  abundantly  feeble,  when 
regarded  only  with  the  eye  of  reason,  but,  as  the 
event  proved,  fully  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times. 

In  the  village  of  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleurs,  in 
Lorraine,  there  dwelt  a  peasant-girl  called  Joan  of  Arc, 
who,  being  employed  as  an  ostler  at  a  little  inn,  was 
accustomed  to  ride  without  a  saddle,  and  to  perform 
otherfeats  requiring  dexterity  and  courage,  which  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  rougher  sex.  An  enthusiast  from 
her  childhood,  and  brought  up  among  devoted  royalists, 
she  began  about  this  time  to  receive  an  impression 
that  Heaven  designed  to  employ  her  as  an  instrument 
for  the  deliverance  of  her  country.  In  her  sleep  she 
beheld  visions,  and  heard  voices,  which  assured  her 
that  she  should  conduct  the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  and 
be  present  at  his  coronation,  which  should  be  performed 
there  according  to  the  usages  of  his  forefathers.  Con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  these  dotages  she  made  her  way 
into  the  king's  presence,  and  detailing  to  him  all  that 
had  occurred    requested  permission  to  lead  a  fresh 
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convoy  to  Orlfens,  of  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  the  preservation.     The  age  was  a  supersti- 
tious one;  and  Charles,  whether  infected  with   the 
general  spirit  or  not,  determined  to   follow  what  he 
professed  to  regard  as  a  Divine  impulse.     A  body  of 
veteran  soldiers  was  ordered  under  arms;  Dunois,  the 
gallant  Bastard  of  Orleans,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  the  whole,  accompanied  by  Joan,  who  rode  a  white 
horse,  and  carried  a  consecrated  standard,  set  forward 
towards  the  beleaguered  city.     It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Suffolk  and  his  principal  officers  affected  to  deride 
the  commission  of  the  Maid  of  Domremy.     The  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  to  the  full  as  superstitious  as  the  French, 
became  panic-struck ;  and  the  convoy,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  during  which  Joan  received  a  wound,  forced 
its  way  into  the  town.      Then  followed  a  series   of 
sorties    and  encounters,  which   ended  on  almost  all 
occasions  unfavourably  for  the  besiegers ;  till  at  last 
Suffolk  was  compelled  to  set  fire  to  his  magaaines,  and 
to  raise  the  siege. 

Elated  by  this  success,  and  more  and  more  convinced 
of  her  inspiration,  the   Maid   now  urged  Charles   to 
resign  himself  to  her  guidance,  and  undertook  to  con- 
duct him  in  safety  and  with  honour  to  Eheims.     It  was 
a  perilous   enterprise,  yet   he   consented  to   it;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  alarm  into  which  the  English  had 
fallen,  that  he  prospered,  whithersoever  his  guide  led 
him.  Suffolk  was  attacked  at  Jergeau,  his  corps  defeated, 
and  himself  taken.     A  second  encounter  took  place  at 
Patay,  still  more  disastrous  to  the  English;  and  Charles, 
being  conducted  to  Rheims  by  his  victorious  troops,  wai 
there  croAvned  with  all  solemnity.     Now,  then,  Joan 
of  Arc,  declaring  that  her  commission  was  complete, 
requested  leave  to  retire  to  her  native  village ;  but  the 
king  would  not  consent.     He  ennobled  her  and  her 
family,  exempted  the  villages  of  Greux  and  Domremy 
from  all  public  burdens,  and   expressed  himself  dis- 
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pleased  because  she  sought  no  other  favours  at  his 
hands;  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  abandon  a 
cause  of  which  he  professed  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  the  main  supporter.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
poor  girl  that  she  permitted  the  wishes  of  the  king  to 
prevail  over  what  seems  to  have  been  her  sincere  deter- 
mination. She  continued  with  the  army,  threw  herself 
into  the  town  of  Compiegne,  and  venturing  too  far  in 
a  sortie,  of  which  she  put  herself  at  the  head,  was 
taken  by  the  English  on  the  25th  of  May.  Her  fate 
was  alike  disgraceful  to  her  captors  and  her  country- 
men. The  latter,  by  what  motives  actuated  does  not 
exactly  appear,  made  no  exertions  to  recover  her ;  the 
former,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  an  agent  of 
the  devil,  condemned  her  to  suffer  death  by  fire. 

This  act  of  cruelty,  which  gave,  at  the  time,  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  enemies  of  France,  had  no  effect  in 
restoring  the  ascendency  of  the  English,  which  became 
day  by  day  less  conspicuous.  They  sustained  repeated 
disasters ;  trifling,  perhaps,  in  detail,  but  important 
when  viewed  in  the  aggregate ;  for,  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  their  reputation  became  lowered,  the  courage  of 
their  adversaries  revived.  That,  however,  which  gave 
the  final  blow  to  their  supremacy,  was  a  renewal  of 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
the  consequence  of  an  act  of  singular  imprudence,  of 
which  Bedford  himself  was  guilty.  His  duchess,  the 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  dying,  Bedford,  with 
some  semblance  of  indecent  haste,  gave  his  hand  to 
Jacqueline  of  Luxembourg ;  and  Burgundy,  who  had 
not  forgotten  the  behaviour  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
took  fire.  An  estrangement  followed,  which  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchester  laboured  in  vain  to  remove.  Each 
of  these  proud  men  refused  to  make  the  first  advances 
to  the  other;  so  that  after  repairing  to  St.  Omer, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  quarrel,  they  departed 
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again  without  meeting.  Finally,  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Pope  and  the  council  of  Basle,  a  con- 
ference of  crowned  heads  met  at  Arras,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1435,  Burgundy  was  prevailed  upon  to 
attend ;  and  receiving  such  satisfaction  as  he  chose  to 
demand  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  concluded  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  France. 

From  that  time  forth,  the  affairs  of  the  English  fell 
rapidly  into  confusion.  Bedford,  who  alone  appeared 
capable  of  sustaining  them,  died  at  Rouen,  before  intel- 
ligence of  the  fatal  treaty  reached  him ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, the  duke  of  York,  son  to  that  earl  of  Cambridge 
who  was  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign, 
proved  imequal  to  the  task  of  restoring  order.  He 
was  a  brave  and  able  warrior,  yet  his  troops  were 
worsted  in  numerous  affairs.  Paris  fell,  the  13th  of 
April,  1436;  Calais  itself  sustained  a  siege;  Meaux 
opened  its  gates  in  1439,  as  did  Toulouse  in  ]  441.  On 
the  other  hand,  York,  Warwick,  and  the  brave  Talbot, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour:  of  which  the  sole 
results  were  the  devastation  of  a  rich  country,  and  the 
depopulation  of  numerous  towns  and  villages.  At 
length,  both  parties  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  contest 
which  bore  hard  upon  their  resources,  and  threatened 
to  be  interminable.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  1444, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  months,  which  was  afterwards 
prolonged  for  two  years  more  ;  a  breathing-space  which 
was  as  wisely  used  by  Charles,  as  it  was  imprudently 
wasted  by  his  rival.  The  consequence  was,  that  when, 
in  1449,  hostilities  broke  out  again,  the  French  carried 
everything  before  them.  Fort  after  fort  fell,  battle 
after  battle  was  won ;  till,  in  1451,  all  that  remained 
to  England  of  the  foreign  conquests  achieved  by  her 
monarchs,  was  the  town  of  Calais,  with  a  narrow 
territory  immediately  dependent  upon  it.  But  it  is 
now  high  time  to  look  to  the  second  of  those  portions, 
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into  which  we  have  divided  this  reign ;  and  to  give 
some  account  of  the  domestic  transactions  by  which  it 
was  distinguished. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  person,  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  realm.     Between  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  dissensions  soon  arose,  which  the  oppo- 
site views  taken  by  them  of  the  foreign    policy  of 
England,  widened  into  positive  hostility.     Gloucester 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  continuing  the  war  with 
France ;  the  bishop  argued  in  favour  of  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  claims  upon  that  monarchy,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  permanent  peace,  upon  almost  any  terms. 
In  like  manner,  while  the  one  advised  the  dismissal  of 
the  French  prisoners  on  ransom,  the  other  opposed  the 
measure,  as  contrary  to  the  dying  injunctions  of  the 
late  king,  and  manifestly  fatal  to  the  pretensions  and 
hopes   of   the  present.     These   disputes,   with   other 
causes  of  disunion,  kept  alive  in  the  court  of  Henry 
a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  party ;  which  paralyzed  the 
exertions  of  the  great  Bedford,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  reverses  of  the  English  abroad,  and  their  tur- 
bulences and  disquiet  at  home.     By  degrees,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  bishop  prevailed.     Pacific  counsels 
were   adopted;    a  truce,    as    has    been   shown,  was 
entered  into,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after  a  cap- 
tivity of  twenty-five  years,  was  set  at  liberty.     But 
the  last  step  which  the  crafty  prelate  took,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  own  interests,  proved,  however  propi- 
tious at  the  moment,  the  source  of  numerous  troubles 
in  after-times.      By  means  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a 
nobleman  warmly  attached  to  his  person,  he  negotiated 
a  marriage  between  Henry,  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  daughter  of  Regnier, 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  a  womaa 
possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  more  than  mas- 
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culine  disposition.  She  brought  with  her,  howerer,  no 
dowry,  and  was  purchased,  as  most  men  belieyed,  at 
an  exorbitant  cost;  for  the  territories  of  Maine  and 
Anjou,  the  keys  of  Normandy,  were  ceded  to  her 
father  as  the  price  of  his  alliance. 

A  short  while  previous  to  the  adjustment  of  this 
marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  May,  1445,  the 
duchess  of  Gloucester  had  been  accused  of  necromancy, 
her  attendants  executed,  and  herself  imprisoned  for 
life.  Gloucester  deeply  felt,  though  he  could  not 
resent  the  wrong ;  nevertheless,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  crush  a  man,  who  might,  one  day  or  another, 
recover  sufficient  power  to  act  differently.  A  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  St  Edmund'sbury, 
before  which  Gloucester  was  arraigned,  on  a  charge  of 
high-treason ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Suffolk  now 
nominal  head  of  the  government,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Within  two  days  of  his  com- 
mittal, Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  No 
external  marks  of  violence  were  perceptible  on  the 
body,  which,  with  suspicious  zeal,  was  exposed  naked 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public ;  but  the  remorse  of  the 
bishop,  who  survived  only  six  weeks,  as  well  as  the 
examples  of  Richard  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Second, 
afford  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  he  met  with  unfair 
treatment. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  almost  all  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  Laiicaster  were  no  more,  that  Richard 
duke  of  York,  the  descendant  of  Lionel  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, began  to  think  seriously  of  advancing  a  claim  to 
the  throne.  Hitherto  he  had  served  the  reigning 
monarch  faithfully  and  well.  He  had  held  succes- 
sively the  offices  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  where,  as  was 
stated  some  time  ago,  he  displayed  the  activity  and 
valour  of  an  able  leader.  But  the  government  of  Henry 
was  become  both  feeble  and  unpopular ;  and  the  well- 
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known  imbecility  of  the  king  left  men  without  hope, 
that,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  sit  at  the  helm,  things' 
could  improve.     Popular  movements  took  place.     One 
John  Cade,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  contrived  to  rouse  the 
men  of  Kent  into  rebellion,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  of  them  upon  London ;  of  which, 
after  a  skirmish  with  the  royal  forces,  he  took  posses- 
sion.    The  conduct  of  that  adventurer  exhibited  a  rare 
combination  of  good    sense  and  extravagance.      He 
demanded  only  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  evil  counsellors  from  about  the  throne ;  he 
preserved  strict  discipline  among  his   people,  yet  he 
accepted  from  the  chancellor  and   the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  a  deed  of  indemnity,  which  he  might  have 
foreseen  would  not  be  attended  to.     After  beheading 
the  treasurer,  lord  Say,  and  fighting  a  battle  in  the 
streets,  he  relinquished  the  city,  and  disbanding  his 
followers,  thought  to  share  in  the  general  pardon  which 
had  been  promised.     He  soon  discovered  his  mistake, 
when  he  found  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
and  he  was  by  and  by  slain  by  one  Alexander  Eden,  in 
whose  garden  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself. 

This  ill-conducted  movement,  together  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  the  hardihood 
to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  minister, 
now  duke  of  Suffolk,  appeared  to  indicate  so  clearly 
the  true  dispositions  of  the  English  people,  that  the 
duke  of  York  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 
He  passed  over  from  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  lieu- 
tenant, soon  after  Suffolk's  murder,  who  was  taken 
out  of  a  ship,  when  proceeding  by  the  king  s  command 
into  exile,  and  slain;  and  entering  London  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  set  the  machine  at  once  in  motion. 
He  forced  himself  into  the  king's  presence  without 
waiting  for  a  summons,  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to 
assemble  a  parliament,  and  in  the  interval  before  its 
ipaeeting,  withdrew  to  Fotheringay  Castle.     The  parlia* 
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ment  met,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  York 
declared  heir-apparent.  It  failed,  and  the  duke  again 
took  up  arms;  but  Henry,  or  rather  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  by  whose  advice  he  acted,  collected  an  army, 
and  York  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life.  After 
taking  a  fresh  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  sacrament,  in 
8t.  Paul's,  he  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  where 
for  some  months  he  appears  to  have  plotted  in  secret. 

While    he    resided    here   two    events    befell,    one 
favourable,  the  other  exceedingly  the  reverse,  to  his 
present  as  well  as  to  his  ultimate  views.     The  illness  of 
Henry,   who   became   altogether   unfit    for    business, 
seemed  to  present  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
ambition;  while  the  birth  ol  a  son  by  Margaret  inter- 
posed a  serious  and  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  the 
designs   which  he   had  formed  on  the  throne  itself. 
Still  he  was  far  from  jdelding  to  despondency.     He 
possessed  interest  enough  to  have  himself  appointed  by 
parliament,  regent  and  guardian  to  the  infant  prince  ; 
and  he  used  his  power  to  remove  every  partisan  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  from  office,  and  to  commit  Somerset 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.     But  the  unexpected  recovery 
of  the  king,  which  occurred  about  Christmas,  arrested 
him  in  his  career,  and  forced  on  a  struggle,   of  the 
approach  of  which  the  nation  seemed  to  be  already 
aware.     Somerset  was  released  from  confinement,  York 
was  removed  from  the  regency,  and  had  no  alternative 
left  to  him,  except  to  lay  aside  his  pretensions  at  once 
and  for  ever,  or  to  make  a  formal  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  people  of  England,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
were  at  this  time  divided  into  two  great  factions,  of 
which  one  favoured  the  rights  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  the  other  argued  for  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
line.     The  potent   earls   of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
Mowbray,   duke   of  Norfolk,   and   Courtney,  earl  of 
Devon,  supported   the   pretensions   of  the   Yorkists. 
The  citizens  of  London  espoused  the  same  cause ;  as 
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well  as  all,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  settled, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  Queen  Margaret, 
or  sought  to  avenge  the  murder  of  "  the  good  duke  of 
Gloucester."  On  the  other  hand,  Percy  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Clifford,  in  Cumberland,  were  prepared  to  arm 
their  followers  in  defence  of  the  queen.  The  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Richmond  and 
Pembroke,  the  issue  of  Queen  Catherine  s  second  mar- 
riage with  Owen  ap  Tudor  of  Wales,  and  of  course 
the  king's  half-brothers,  were  zealous  partisans  in  the 
same  cause.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  who  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  peril  life  and  fortune  in 
this  great  quarrel.  Enough  is  done,  when  I  state  that 
there  were  no  neutrals  within  the  realm ;  and,  that  the 
great  contest  which  ensued,  left  scarcely  a  castle  or  a 
cottage  in  England,  within  the  walls  of  which  the 
voice  of  mourning  had  not  been  heard,  over  the  fall  of 
one  or  more  of  its  inmates. 

The  quarrel  appearing  to  be  between  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Somerset,  Henry  exacted  from  them  a  pro- 
mise to  submit  their  diflferences  to  the  decision  of 
eight  arbitrators.  Somerset  was  probably  sincere  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition;  but  York  treated  the 
arrangement  as  nothing  more  than  a  ready  means  of 
escaping  from  the  perils  with  which  he  felt  himself  to 
be  surrounded.  He  returned  to  his  possessions  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  and  raised  an  army.  At  the  head 
of  three  thousand  men,  he  then  advanced  upon  the 
capital,  and  reached  St.  Alban  s  unmolested,  where  the 
king,  with  two  thousand,  met  him,  and  a  sharp  encoun- 
ter took  place,  May  22nd,  1455.  It  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  forces,  who  lost,  that  day,  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  lord 
Clifford,  while  Henry  himself,  wounded  in  the  neck  by 
an  arrow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  aspiring,  but  not 
ungenerous  relative. 
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The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  duke  of  York  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  removal  from  all  places  of  trust  or  emolu^ 
ment  of  those  on  whom  he  could  not  rely.      It  was 
indeed  true,  that  the  king  had  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
dotage ;  and  as  he  was  treated  with  marked  kindness 
by  his  relative  and  gaoler,  no  one  ventured  to  arraign 
the  propriety  of  the  arrangement.     But  Henry  again 
recovered  his  faculties,   and,   being    swayed   by   the 
counsels  of  his  wife,  succeeded  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  in  driving  York  a  second  time  from  court 
Scenes   of  intrigue   and   cabal   ensued,  of  which  it 
were  as  difficult,  as  it  would  be  unprofitable,  to  give 
an  account.     They  ended,  after  an  ostensible  reconci- 
liation between  the  opposite  factions,  in  the  departure 
of  the  leaders  of  each  to  their  respective  estates ;  and 
the  assembling  on  both  sides  of  lai^e  armies,  which 
111  due  season  took  the  field.     On  the  J  0th  of  May 
1459    an  action  took  plax;e  at  Bloreheath,  in  which 
lord  Sahsbury,  with  an    inferior   force,  overthrew  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  men  under  lord  Audeley,  Audeley 
himself  perishing  in  the  field  with  upwards  of  two 
thousand  of  his  followers.     But  this  disaster  to  the 
Lancastrian  cause  was  soon  avenged.     On  the  1 3th  of 
October,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Ludlow 
which  ended  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
the  utter  dispersion,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  heads 
of  that  party.     The  main  cause  of  the  disaster  was 
the  desertion  of  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  a  body  of 
veterans,  of  whom  he  was  at  the  head ;  and  its  imme- 
diate consequences  were  the  escape  of  York,  through 
Wales  into  Ireland,  and  of  Warwick,  with  his  kinsmen 
and  principal  retainers,  to  Calais. 

Elated  by  this  success,  the  queen's  counsellors  assem-l 
Wed  a  parliament  at  Coventry,  by  which  the  duke  of 
York,  with  all  who  espoused  his  cause,  were  attainted, 
ihis  sentence  had  slight  effect  upon  the  issues  of  the 
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Btniggle;  for  York  assembling  forces  in  Ireland,  and 
Warwick  gathering  his  adherents  in  Calais,  were  soon 
in  a  condition  once  more  to  take  the  field.  Warwick 
landed  in  Kent,  where  he  was  joined  by  multitudes  of 
adherents,  and  marching  to  London,  found  its  inha- 
bitants prepared  to  bid  him  welcome.  Nevertheless,  the 
royalists,  as  the  Lancastrians  denominated  themselyes, 
were  not  idle.  They  too  gathered  an  army  together, 
and  advancing  towards  Northampton,  staked  all  upon 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  It  terminated  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Yorkists ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Viscount  Beaumont,  and 
three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  being  slain,  and 
the  king  himself  again  becoming  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  adverse  faction. 

It  was  now  that  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne 
was,  for  the  first  time,  openly  referred  to  the  only 
tribunal  possessed  of  powers  adequate  to  decide  upon 
it.  York,  having  called  together  a  parliament,  laid 
his  claim  before  it  in  form ;  and  demanded,  as  his  birth- 
right, to  be  acknowledged  king  of  England.  The 
parliament  hesitated,  the  judges  refused  to  give  an 
opinion,  the  crown-lawyers  were  equally  diffident,  till 
at  last,  a  compromise  was  proposed,  and  accepted  upon 
the  following  terms.  It  was  agreed,  that  Henry  should 
retain  the  dignity  and  title  of  king  during  his  life, 
the  duke  of  York  discharging,  under  him,  the  duties 
of  regent  and  protector ;  and  that  the  duke  should  be 
acknowledged  as  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  king's  son,  Edward,  the  titular  prince 

of  Wales. 

Decisive  as  these  proceedings  appeared  to  be,  Mar- 
garet, the  indefatigable  supporter  of  her  family's  rights, 
was  far  from  assenting  to  them.  She  fled  into  the 
north,  where  she  soon  collected  a  formidable  army,  with 
which  she  again  took  the  field.  At  Wakefield,  York 
was  so  incautious  as  to  hazard  a  battle  with  very  infe  - 
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rior  forces;  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  himself 
slain.  But  the  death  of  knights  and  nohles,  though 
very  frequent  in  such  encounters,  was  nothing,  when 
compared  to  the  ferocity  with  which,  on  either  side, 
a  temporary  success  was  followed  up  and  ahused.  At 
the  close  of  this  affair,  for  example,  lord  Clifford 
overtook  a  boy,  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who,  richly  dressed,  and  attended  by  a  single  com- 
panion, appeared  to  be  in  full  flight.  "  Who  is  this  V 
exclaimed  the  fierce  baron.  "  Spare  his  life,"  replied 
the  attendant,  who  proved  to  be  his  tutor,  "  he  is  the 
son  of  a  prince,  and  may  one  day  requite  the  favour." 
"  Is  it  soT  shouted  Clifford.  "Thy  father  slew  my 
father,  and  thus  will  I  slay  thee  and  all  of  thy  kin." 
As  he  spoke,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  boy's 
heart,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  But  the  barbarity 
ended  not  here:  the  head  of  the  duke  himself, 
crowned  with  a  paper  diadem,  was  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  York,  together  with  those  of  the  noble  pri- 
soners, who,  to  a  considerable  number,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

From  this  moment  the  war  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  the  thirst  of  revenge  gave  to  the  com- 
batants on  each  side  a  ferocity  to  which  they  had 
heretofore  been  strangers.  Edward,  earl  of  March, 
now  duke  of  York,  had  heard  of  his  father's  defeat 
and  death  at  Gloucester,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  enrolling  troops,  and  otherwise  preparing  to 
assist  him.  He  hastened,  February  1st,  1461,  to  throw 
himself  between  the  enemy  and  the  capital,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  turned  upon 
him  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Wigmore,  and  defeated 
him  with  great  slaughter.  All  the  prisoners  taken, 
including  Owen  Tudor,  Pembroke's  father,  were  put 
to  death ;  a  terrible  retaliation,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  spread  more  and  more  widely  the  savage 
apirit  which  already  prevailed.     The  consequence  was. 
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that  when  the  queen,  a  few  days  afterwards,  namely, 
on  February  7th,  defeated  lord  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's, 
and  recovered  the  person  of  her  husband,  whom  the 
earl  led  about  with  him  for  political  purposes,  she  too 
exercised  her  power  without  mercy ;  and  the  blood  of 
lord  Bonville,  of  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  others,  was 
shed  as  an  atonement  for  that  of  the  victims  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross. 

Had  the  queen  been  in  a  condition  to  move  imme- 
diately upon  London,  it  is  probable  that  the  cause  of 
the  Red  Rose  might  have  triumphed.  Her  troops 
were,  however,  borderers,  accustomed  to  fight  first, 
and  afterwards  to  plunder;  so  that  when  she  prepared 
to  improve  her  victory,  she  found  them  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
She  accordingly  fell  back  into  the  north,  leaving  behmd 
a  reputation  for  cruelty  and  rapine,  which,  probably, 
attached  as  much  to  her  followers  as  to  herself.  Mean- 
while, Edward,  duke  of  York,  approached  the  capital, 
which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  a  princely  retinue ; 
and  having  less  of  deUcacy,  or  greater  ambition  than 
his  father,  claimed  the  crown  at  once,  as  his  own  by  right 
of  birth.  In  London  his  friends  were  numerous,  and 
his  personal  appearance,  in  the  very  flower  of  youth,  told 
mightily  in  his  favour.  On  the  4th  of  March,  amid 
the  shouts  and  rejoicings  of  a  delighted  populace,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward 

the  Fourth,  . 

■  With  this  act  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated ;  for  though  the  civil  war 
continued  to  rage  for  some  time  afterwards,  his  autho- 
rity  ceased  to  be  recognised,  except  by  the  devoted 
partisans  who  adhered,  with  great  honour  and  personal 
loss,  to  a  falling  cause.  But  before  I  proceed  with  a 
detail  of  this,  and  of  other  matters  which  are  mcluded 
under  the  next  reign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  point 
out  some  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises,  which 
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giye  a  character  to  the  era  of  which  I  am  about  to 
take  leave. 

Prominent  among  these,  the  fact  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, that  the  foimdations  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
political  system  of  Europe  were  now  laid ;  and  that  the 
territories  of  the  different  nations  were  fast  approaching 
the  shape  and  limits  which  they  still  retain.  England,  for 
example,  possessed,  in  1453,  but  one  town  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  Mohammedans  were  on  the  eve  of  subjugation 
in  Spain,  Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent   states,    Muscovy   was    emerging  from    the 
domination  of  the  Tartars,  Constantinople  had  fallen 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  Venice,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  guarded    the    eastern   frontier   of 
Christendom.      France   had  consolidated   her  power, 
Austria  was  daily  extending  hers,  and  the  German 
empire  becoming  more  and  more  a  loose  confederacy, 
under  a  chief  little  more  than  nominal.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  principle  of  monarchy,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  oligarchical  system  of  the  feudal  times,  was 
almost    everywhere    recognised.      Here    and    there, 
indeed,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  in   some  portions  of 
Switzerland,  and   in   England,   the   seeds   of  a  free 
government  were  sown;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  will 
of  the  monarch  had  become,  or  was  becoming,  supreme, 
by  reason  of  the  decay  of  one  set  of  institutions,  out 
of  which  others  failed  to  arise.     But  this  is  not  all. 
The  mariners'  compass  had  been  discovered,  by  means 
of  which  Portuguese  adventurers  made  their  way  to 
distant  parts  of  Africa,  and  by  Africa  to  Hindostan. 
Gunpowder,  too,  began  to  work  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  warfare,  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
vented.    In  the  year-  of  the  evacuation  of  Paris  by 
the  English,  a  lawsuit  was   carried  on  at  Strasburg, 
between    John   Gutenberg,    a   gentleman    of   Mentz, 
and   his   partner,    concerning   a   certain   copying-m^ 
chine,  of  which  Gutenberg  was  the  inventor,  and  Q 


which  he  desired  to  retain  the  secret  to  himself.  That 
copying-machine  was  the  printing-press;  an  engine 
the  most  important  of  which  man  has  ever  been  put 
in  possession ;  and,  like  other  important  machines,  not 
more  powerful  for  good  than  for  evil.  These  events, 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  dawn  of 
that  glorious  Reformation  which  shortly  broke  in  upon 
the  world,  cast  a  halo  round  the  memory  of  Henry, 
otherwise  darkened  by  deeds  of  extraordinary  cruelty, 
and  force  upon  us  the  solemn  conviction,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  external  aspect  of  events,  all  things,  in 
all  ages,  work  for  good,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
directs  them.* 


Great  Seal  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 


*  In  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Commons  obtained  the  law,  which 
exempts  the  members  of  the  House  and  their  attendants  from 
lurrest  or  civil  process. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EDWARD  THE  FOURTH — CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAl 

HIS    VICISSITUDES  OF  FORTUNE,  AND  VICES — EDWARD 

THE  FIFTH — IS  MURDERED  BY  HIS  UNCLE  THE  DUKE 
OF  GLOUCESTER — RICHARD  THE  THIRD — HIS  CRIMES- 
REVOLT  OP  BUCKINGHAM — LANDING  OF  RICHMOND— 
RICHARD'S  DEATH — HENRY  THE  SEVENTH — PLOTS 
DURING  HIS  REIGN — HIS  AVARICE — HIS  DEATH. 

[A.D.  1461  to  A.  D.  1509.1 

Not  unaware  that  his  title,  though  admitted  in  the 
metropolis,  was  opposed  by  many  and  powerful  enemies 
elsewhere,  Edward  saw,  and  acted  upon,  the  necessity 
of  bringing  matters  to  a  speedy  issue  ;  and,  collecting  a 
great  army   of  forty-nine  thousand    men,   marched, 
together  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  into  the  north. 
Margaret  was  there  before  him,  and  her  forces,  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  thousand,  occupied  a  position  in  the 
vicinity  of   York.     The  two  armies  approached  one 
another,  and  an  aflfair  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  bridge  at  Ferry- 
bridge, by  lord  Clifford.     But  Clifford  was  in  his  turn 
attacked  by  a  detachment  under  lord  Falconberg,  his 
corps  dispersed,  and  himself  slain.     These  skirmishes 
were   preliminary  to  the   decisive   battle  which  was 
fought  next  day,  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  and 
which  lasted,  without  intermission,  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.     It  ended 
in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lancastrians,  who  left  in  the 
field  twenty-eight  thousand  dead,  includmg  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  six  other  noblemen,  besides  many 
of  the  bravest  and  most  devoted  of   the   northern 
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DEFEAT   OF   THE   LANCASTRIANS.       [a.  D.  1464, 


friends  of  Henry  conveyed  him  to  Scotland,  where,  for 
a  brief  space,  he  and  his  restless  wife  enjoyed  a  secure 
asylum  In  the  mean  while,  Edward  returned  to 
London,  and  his  title  being  again  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  a  subservient  parliament,  he  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  coronation  on  the  29th  of  Jime. 
Bills  of  attainder  against  all  the  adherents  of  the  op- 
posite faction  were  now  brought  in  and  passed.  Every 
suspected  person,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  was 
prosecuted,  and  the  scaffold  streamed  with  some  of 
^e  best  blood  of  England,  which  the  field  had  not 
drunk  in.  But  the  Lancastrians,  though  defeated, 
were  not  yet  overcome.  Supported  by  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  which  Louis  of  France  had  furnished, 
and  followed  by  a  band  of  Scottish  adventurers,  Mar- 
garet, dragging  Henry  in  her  train,  burst  again  into 
the  northern  counties,  and  made  herself  mistress,  by 
surprise,  of  the  castles  of  Bamborough,  Dunstan- 
burgh,  and  Alnwick.  But  it  was  the  last  convulsion 
of  an  expiring  cause.  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated 
in  two  battles ;  the  first  fought  at  Hedgley  Moor,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1464;  the  second  at  Hexham,  a 
few  days  later.  They  never  held  up  their  heads  again. 
Margaret  escaped  to  her  fathers  court,  where  she 
passed  a  few  years  of  uneasy  repose,  while  Henry, 
betrayed  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  the  Tower. 

Secure  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  extir- 
pation of  his  enemies,  Edward  soon  began  to  indulge 
his  natural  disposition,  in  which  were  strangely  mixed 
up  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  reckless  and  wanton 
cruelty.  His  beautifid  person  and  elegant  manners, 
rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  fair  sex ; 
and  he  permitted  no  ties  of  religion  or  honour  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
most  unworthy  wishes. 
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But  popular  as  he  unquestionably  was  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  nation  at  large  was  far  from  satisfied. 
Repeated  insurrections  broke  out,  which  occasioned 
him  some  uneasiness;  but  which  he  repressed,  and 
punished  with  ruthless  severity,  so  long,  as  he  could 
count  upon  the  services  of  the  great  nobles.  In  an  e^dl 
hour,  however,  he  gave  deadly  umbrage  to  the  most 
distinguished  among  these,  one  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  throne,  which  he  had  ample  reason 
afterwards  to  repent.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
confirm  the  revolution,  by  espousing  some  foreign 
princess,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  engaged  for  him 
the  hand  of  Bona,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
,  and  sister  to  the  queen  of  France.  Obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  a  sudden  passion,  Edward  at  once  sacrificed 
this  alliance,  and  mortally  offended  the  great  chief 
whom  he  had  employed  as  his  ambassador.  While 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  near  Stoney  Stratford, 
he  chanced  to  meet  a  young  lady,  by  whose  attractions 
his  susceptible  temperament  was  instantly  affected. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  by 
her  second  husband  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  a  private 
gentleman,  who,  soon  after  this  adventure,  was  created 
eari  of  Rivers.  The  lady  herself,  though  still  very 
young,  had  been  already  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
a  o-allant  knight,  who  fell  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's  while  fighting  in  the  Lancastrian  ranks.  But 
this  circumstance  weighed  little  with  the  amorous 
prince ;  who,  finding  the  widow  proof  against  corrup- 
tion,  made  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and 
a  clandestine  marriage  took  place ;  which  was  avowed 
after  the  victory  of  Hexham,  and  the  queen  crowned 
together  with  her  husband. 

Warwick,  surnamed  the  king-maker,  was  too  well 
aware  of  his  own  value,  readily  to  forgive  this  slight ; 
but  when  he  beheld  the  Woodvilles  promoted  to 
places  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  their  sons  and 
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daughters  married  into  the  best  families,  his  jealousy, 
not  less  than  his  vanity,  became  inflamed.  He  in- 
trigued with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
to  whom  the  advancement  of  the  AYoodvilles  was  also 
distasteful,  and  gave  to  him,  in  defiance  of  Edward's 
remonstrances,  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Frequent 
quarrels  and  pretended  reconciliations  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  an  open  rupture,  and  the  denunciation, 
by  royal  authority,  of  Warwick  and  Clarence  as  traitors. 
Both  sides  now  took  up  arms,  but  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  permitting  their  partisans  to  be  overthrown 
in  detail,  were  forced  to  flee  the  coimtry,  and  seek  an 
asylum  in  France.  They  were  well  received  by  Louis, 
who  supplied  all  their  wants,  and  forwarded,  with 
diligence,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation,  into  which  Warwick 
immediately  entered,  with  queen  Margaret.  It  was 
accordingly  arranged,  that  another  effort  should  be 
made  to  restore  Henry  to  freedom;  that  he  should  be 
replaced  upon  the  throne;  that  Edward,  Margaret's 
son,  should  marry  Warwick's  daughter;  and  that,  in 
failure  of  issue  by  the  princess,  the  crown,  at  his  demise, 
should  devolve  on  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

These  matters  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  except  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  felt  that 
his  interests  were  entirely  overlooked,  Warwick  made 
haste  to  concert  measures  with  his  brothers  and  friends 
at  home,  all  of  whom  undertook  to  join  his  standard  at 
a  convenient  season.  To  favour  his  descent  upon  the 
southern  coast,  a  mock  rebellion  was  got  up  in  the 
north,  which  caused  Edward  to  denude  the  capital 
entirely  of  troops;  so  that  when,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1470,  the  malecontents  landed  at  Plymouth, 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them.  They  pushed 
rapidly  towards  London,  their  numbers  swelling  as  they 
went,  and  Henry  was  proclaimed  amid  the  applause  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  always,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
delighted  with  change.     This  done,  Warwick  and  his 
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troops  marched  into  Yorkshire,  where  the  king  was 
using  every  exertion  to  assemble  his  retainers.     When 
they  reached  Doncaster,  their  army  fell  not  short  of  sixty 
thousand  men;  while  of  the  troops,  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  which  attended  the  king,  a  large  portion  were 
disaffected.     The  consequences  were  not  different  from 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.     Edward,  alarmed 
before  day  by  the  reported  desertion  of  lord  Montague, 
and  of  the  corps  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  lost  all 
confidence  in  his  army;  and  escaping  on  horseback  to 
Lynn,  embarked  on  board  of  a  merchant-brig,  and  fled 
to  Holland.     Immediately  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
by  a  parliament  convoked  in  Henry's  name;  his  estates 
forfeited,  and  his  honours  taken  away;  while  all  the 
sentences  which  had   been    passed  during  what  was 
termed  his  usurpation  were  reversed.     It  is,  however, 
but  justice  to  the  dominant  faction  to  record,  that  very 
little  blood  was  spilt  in  revenge  of  ancient  injuries. 
The  only  nobleman  who  suffered,  indeed,  was  the  earl 
of  Worcester,  whose  cruelties,  while  he  held  the  office 
of  constable,  had  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  butcher, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

The  reception  which  awaited  the  fugitive  Edward  at 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  agreeable  to  the 
cautious  policy  on  which  the  duke  usually  acted,  that 
is  to  say,  in  public;  the  latter  affected  to  recognise 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  England,  while  he 
privately  supplied  his  brother-in-law  with  money  and 
ships.  Of  these  Edward  made  such  good  use,  that  in 
the  month  of  March  following,  he  was  enabled  to  land 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers,  with  whom  he  began  a  rapid  but 
cautious  march  towards  London.  At  first  the  country- 
people  held  back  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  on 
several  occasions,  to  disavow  all  intention  of  unsettling 
the  government ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  his  adherents 
acquired  more  courage,  and  his  army,  in  which  the 
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duke  of  Clarence  was  again  become  a  leader,  had 
swelled  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
entered  the  capital  unopposed,  and  was  agairf  proclaimed 
king.  But  his  dangers  were  not  yet  over :  Warwick, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  moved  upon  his  rear; 
and  the  king  hurried  forth  to  meet  and  to  give  him 
battle.  On  the  14th  of  April  this  decisive  rencounter 
took  place  at  Bamet,  already  memorable  as  the  site  of 
more  than  one  engagement.  It  ended  in  the  death  of 
Warwick,   and  the  irretrievable   discomfiture   of  his 

soldiers. 

On  the  very  day  which  witnessed  this  great  event, 
queen  Margaret  landed  at  Plymouth,  bringing  in  her 
train  a  corps  of  French  auxiliaries.  She  was  preparing 
to  hasten  her  march,  when  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Warwick,  and  of  the  destruction  of  his  army,  was  com- 
municated to  her.  In  utter  despair  she  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Beaulieu;  but  the  Lancastrian  lords,  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  cause,  induced  her  to  quit 
that  asylum,  conducted  her  to  Bath,  and  again  raised 
forces.  Edward  was  not  slow  in  seeking  them. 
At  Tewkesbury  he  arrived  in  sight  of  their  position, 
which  they  had  intrenched  with  great  care,  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  led  his 
people  to  the  assault.  Somerset,  who  commanded  the 
queen's  army,  drove  back  the  storming  parties;  and 
perceiving  that  confusion  prevailed  in  their  ranks, 
sallied  out  in  his  turn;  but  he  was  deserted  by  lord 
Wenlock,  who,  from  cowardice  or  treachery,  held  back, 
and,  being  in  his  turn  defeated,  found  it  impossible  to 
rally.  He  beat  out,  with  his  own  hand,  the  brains  of 
the  traitor,  and,  seeing  that  the  rout  could  not  be 
stayed,  quitted  the  field. 

The  queen  with  her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors;  Somerset,  and  others  of  the  principal  officers, 
took  shelter  in  a  church.  Of  the  queen  Edward  took  no 
heed.     He  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  proper  escort,  and 
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calling  the  young  prince  to  his  presence,  haughtily 
demanded  why  he  had  presumed  to  enter  his  realm 
in  arms.  The  youth  boldly,  but  imprudently,  replied, 
"  I  came  to  preserve  my  father  s  crown,  and  my  own 
inheritance."  Edward  was  barbarous  enough  to  strike 
the  boy  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  upon  which 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  it  may  be  their  attendants, 
despatched  him  with  their  swords.  Nor  was  the  fate 
of  Somerset  and  his  unfortunate  companions  more  mild. 
For  two  days  the  sanctity  of  the  building  preserved 
their  lives;  but  on  the  third,  a  band  of  armed  men 
burst  into  the  church;  and  the  fugitives  being  dragged 
forth  to  a  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  hard  by, 
were,  without  even  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  beheaded.. 

Edward,  after  these  foul  murders,  returned  to 
London,  where  Margaret  and  her  unfortunate  husband 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The  former 
was  soon  ransomed  by  her  relative,  the  king  of  France ; 
and  passed  her  latter  years  in  obscurity  at  his  court. 
The  latter  survived  hia  captivity  but  a  few  weeks. 
How  or  when  he  died  is  not  accurately  known. 
Common  rumour  has  attributed  his  death  to  violence, 
and  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  younger 
brother,  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  the  crime ;  but  for 
these  tales  there  seems  to  be  but  doubtful  authority,  if, 
indeed,  there  be  any  authority  at  all.  He  expired, 
however,  whatever  might  be  the  immediate  cause, 
unattended;  and  was  buried  with  as  little  show  of 
sorrow,  as  his  weak,  and  therefore  mischievous,  career 
entitled  him  to  receive. 

The  remainder  of  Edward's  history  embraces  little 
else  than  a  detail  of  cruelties  and  intrigues,  of  mean- 
nesses not  often  paralleled  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
crowned  head,  and  of  ostentatious  preparations  against 
enterprises  which  were  never  seriously  designed. 
Among  the  acts  of  tyranny  of  which  he  was  guilty,  the 
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treatment  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  deserves 
especial  record.  Doubtless  the  relatives  had  never 
sincerely  forgiven  the  wrongs  which  they  had  mutually 
inflicted  and  received;  but  there  was  an  apparent  amity 
between  them,  when  the  king,  during  a  hunting-match 
at  Yarrow-park,  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  an 
especial  favourite  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  one  Thomas 
Burdett.  Burdett,  in  the  first  transport  of  rage,  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  "  the  buck's  horns  were  in  the 
belly  of  him  who  killed  it."  The  rash  words  were 
reported  to  the  king,  who  caused  the  imprudent  utterer 
to  be  instantly  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  It  chanced 
that  Clarence  had  a  particular  favour  for  Burdett;  and, 
with  natural  warmth,  reproached  his  brother  with 
tvranny  for  having  so  dealt  with  him.  Clarence 
himself  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
being  condemned  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  he 
was  quietly  put  out  of  the  way; — if  we  may  credit  the 
tales  of  the  times,  by  being  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey. 

While  thus  giving  loose  to  his  more  vindictive 
passions,  the  king  put  no  curb  upon  other  propensities, 
to  the  indulgence  of  which  he  sacrificed  the  peace  of 
many  honourable  families,  and  ultimately  his  own 
health  and  even  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  affected 
to  revive  the  ancient  claims  of  his  family  upon  the 
crown  of  France,  and  made  a  show  of  arms,  only  that 
he  might  extract  from  the  politic  Louis  repeated 
gratuities  in  money.  He  became,  indeed,  at  last,  as 
well  as  many  of  his  chief  counsellors,  a  regular  pen- 
sioner on  the  court  of  Paris;  which  likewise  amused 
him  with  empty  professions  of  a  desire  to  contract  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Dauphin.  It 
is  said  that  the  discovery  of  this  cheat  (for  Louis  never 
designed  it  to  be  other)  operated  upon  the  irascible 
prince  like  a  poisoned  draught.     How  far  the  tale 
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deserves  credence  may  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  died  suddenly,  the  slave  of  the  lowest 
vices,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483. 

Edward  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-one,  and 
swayed  the  sceptre,  reckoning  from  his  first  proclama- 
tion as  king,  twenty-two  years.  His  reign  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  that  bloody  civil  war,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given;  and  which,  from  the  devices 
on  the  banners  of  the  contending  parties,  a  red  and  a 
white  rose,  was  called  the  War  of  the  Roses.  But  there 
occurred,  besides  this,  one  or  two  events,  which,  as 
they  mark  the  progress  of  the  public  mind,  it  may  not 
be  unnecessary  to  particularize.  In  the  first  place,  the 
right  of  electing  representatives,  or  knights  of  the  shire, 
was  limited  to  such  as  possessed  an  unincumbered 
property  in  land,  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings ; 
a  sum  equal  to  almost  as  many  pounds  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  An  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  throAvn 
open  the  franchise  to  all  who  held  of  mesne  lords,  as 
well  as  to  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown ;  and 
there  arose,  in  consequence,  so  much  confusion  and 
riot,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  curtail  the 
privilege.  Probably  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  not  have  materially  suifered,  had  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  as  it  held  good  in  Edward's  days,  pervaded 
the  legislation  of  more  modern  times. 

In  the  second  place,  the  growing  influence  of  the 
commons,  though  occasionally  overshadowed  by  the 
terrors  of  Edward's  cruelty,  is  abundantly  manifested 
on  various  occasions.  Their  interference  in  church- 
affairs  is  particularly  bold.  They  petitioned  the  king 
that  no  foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  hold  preferment 
within  the  realm ;  and  that  in  cases  of  non-residence, 
the  patrons  of  livings  might  be  permitted  to  present 
anew.  The  king  eluded  these  petitions;  but  could  not 
prevent  them  from  reviving  and  giving  additional  force 
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to  various  statutes  enacted  in  earlier  times,  with  a  view 
to  curtail  the  usurpations  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  reign,  England 
was  a  country  of  export  for  com.  Attempts  were  also 
made,  but  without  success,  to  pass  a  species  of  navi- 
gation-laws; and  last,  though  not  least  in  point  of 
importance,  we  find  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  money 
was  borrowed  for  the  public  service,  on  a  parliamentary 
security.  The  national  debt,  therefore,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  burden  of  a  national  debt,  whatever 
its  advantages  or  disadvantages  may  be,  proves  to  be  of 
older  date  than  is  generally  imagined. 

EDWARD  THE  FIFTH. 

Edward  the  Fourth  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Tlie  eldest  of  the  sons,  then  a  youth  of 
thirteen,  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title 
of  Edward  the  Fifth,  while  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
protector  were  assigned  to  his  uncle,  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  At  this  period  the  kingdom  was  torn  by 
factions,  different,  indeed,  in  kind,  and  having  a  widely 
different  object  in  view,  from  those  which  maintained 
so  long  and  so  deadly  a  struggle;  but  each  suflBiciently 
powerful,  and  both  sufiiciently  vindictive,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  much  confusion  and  crime.  Of  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  the  Woodvilles  by  the  old  nobility, 
mention  has  already  been  made.  The  death  of  their 
patron  served  not  to  allay  this,  while  it  afibrded  the 
means  of  barbarous  gratification;  and  Gloucester  was 
himself  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  passion,  to  permit 
these  means  to  escape  him.  Under  the  pretext  of 
doing  honour  to  his  nephew,  who  resided  with  his 
uncle,  lord  Rivers,  he  proceeded  into  the  West,  and 
arresting  lord  Rivers,  soon  after  he  quitted  Ludlow 
Castle,  threw  him  into  prison.  Yoimg  Edward  was 
then  conducted,  more  as  a  captive  than  a  king,  to  Lon- 
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don  where  he,  and  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  whom  Richard  also  prevailed  upon  the  dowager 
(^ueen  Ehzabeth  to  intrust  to  his  keeping,  were  placed 
m  the  Tower. 

So  far  Gloucester  had  been  freely  aided  by  many  of 
the  most  powerful  nobility  in  the  land.     The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  indeed,  was  his  ready  agent  throughout  • 
and  lords  Stanley  and  Hastings  oflPered  no  opposition 
to  measures,  which  they  believed  to  be  directed  only 
agamst  the  obnoxious  WoodviUes.     But  when  rumours 
of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young  princes  obtained  circu- 
lation,  all  of  which  were  traced,  not  obscurely,  to  the 
protector,  these  noblemen  began  to  suspect  him  of  designs 
still  more  daring.     Stanley  was  the  first  to  take  the 
alarm,  which  he  communicated  to  Hastings.     By  what 
instrumentality  Gloucester  becameaware  of  this  fact  does 
not  appear,  further  than  that  through  a  lawyer,  named 
Catesby,  he  had  sounded  Hastings,  and  found  him  true 
to  the  king;  but  its  consequences  proved  fatal  to  some  of 
the  rebels,  and  had  well-nigh  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.     During  a  council  which  he  held  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  13th  of  June,  Gloucester  caused  Hast- 
ings to  be  arrested,  and  borne   off,   before  the   faces 
of  those  present,  to  instant  execution,— while  Stanley 
narrowly  escaped  death,  from  a  blow  with  a  pole-axe, 
which  one  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  by  accident,  aimed  at 
his  head.     That  day  was  not,  however,  stained  by  the 
murder  of  Hastings  alone.     Lord  Rivers,  Sir  Thomas 
Gray  and  Vaughan,  all  relatives  and  adherents  of  the 
queen,  died  upon  the  scafibld  at  Pomfret,  victims  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  very  nobleman  whom  Gloucester 
had  used  as  a  tool,  and  as  a  tool  now  cast  aside. 

Having  followed  up  these  blows  by  the  arrest  of 
lord  Stanley,  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  others  of 
the  council,  while  he  courted  popularity  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Jane  Shore,  one  of  the  least  guilty  of  the  late 
king's  many  mistresses,  Richard  conceived  that  the 
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moment  had  arrived,  when  it  would  be  judicious  to 
develop  his  plans,  by  aiming  boldly  and  undisguisedly 
at  the  possession  of  the  crown.     With  this  view  he 
caused  Dr.  Shaw,  a  popular  preacher,  to  inveigh,  in  a 
discourse  delivered  at  Paul's  Cross,  against  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  young  princes ;  and  finding  that  this  expe- 
dient produced  no  acclamation  in  his  own  favour,  he 
sent  Buckingham  to  lay  his  case  before  the  mob,  with 
even  less  of  disguise.     Still  the  populace  were  silent, 
till  the  Lord  Mayor,  already  a  party  to  the  plot,  set 
them  the  example;  when  a  few  voices  were  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  Long  live  king  Richard!"    This  was  all  that 
Buckingham  desired.     He  hastened  to  Baynard  Castle, 
where  Richard  resided,  presented  to  him  a  deed,  executed, 
as  he  declared,  by  the  three  estates,  which  contained 
a  formal  tender  of  the  crown;  and  on  his  affecting  to 
decline  the  charge,  assured  him  that  the  people  would 
take  no  refusal.     Apparently  overcome  by  these  soli- 
citations, Richard  permitted  himself  to  be  proclaimed ; 
and  avowed  his  determination  to  preserve  entire  the 
honour  and  liberties  of  the  great  country  over  whose 
destinies  he  was  constrained  to  preside. 


RICHAED  THE  THIRD. 

The  first  act  of  Richard's  administration  was  one  of 
extreme  cruelty,  though,  in  his  circumstances,  not  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  com- 
manded Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
to  put  the  young  princes  to  death;  and  on  that  gentle- 
man replying  that  "  he  knew  not  how  to  dip  his  hands 
in  blood,"  desired  him  to  resign  to  others,  for  a  single 
mght,  the  keys  and  custody  of  the  fortress.  In  com- 
plying with  this  order,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
Brackenbury  deserves  blame;  though  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  high-minded  person,  because  he  refused  himself  to 
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perpetrate  a  crime,  which  he  made  no  efibrt  to  prevent, 
is  to  go  very  far  beyond  what  the  rules  of  moral  justice 
will  sanction.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may;  a  fit  instru- 
ment, in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  was  found,  who 
again  employed  meanei  assassins  imder  him,  and  the 
poor  children  were  the  same  night  suffi)cated  in  their 
sleep,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  under  a  heap 
of  stones.  By  this  foul  deed  Richard  imagined  that  he 
had  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  permanency  of 
his  power.  His  next  measure  was  to  aim  at  attaching 
to  himself  as  many  partisans  as  possible,  partly  by 
loading  with  rewards  all  who  had  contributed  to  his  rise, 
partly  by  conciliating  the  clergy,  and  pandering  to  tiiG 
prejudices  of  the  rabble. 

In  the  hope  which  he  ventured  to  entertain  of  con- 
ciliating the  body  of  the  people,  he  was  altogether 
deceived.  There  never  prevailed  but  one  opinion 
respecting  him,  and  one  earnest,  though  concealed 
desire,  to  compass  his  downfall.  His  efforts  to  gratify, 
and  hence  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  late  agents, 
proved  equally  futile.  The  first  to  desert  him  was  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  whether  actuated  by  caprice,  by 
disgust  at  favours  refused,  or  driven  to  take  the  step 
by  apprehensions  of  personal  danger,  is  uncertain. 
Whatever  the  motive  might  be,  however,  he  soon  with- 
drew from  Richard's  court,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  , 
arrangement  of  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  a  throne 
which  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  rear.  There 
resided  at  this  time  in  Britany,  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, a  descendant,  through  the  female  line,  of 
John  of  Gaunt;  but  the  ofi*spring  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Catherine  Swynford.  Li  strict  propriety 
of  speech,  the  children  were  not  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion; for  the  act  of  parliament,  which  rendered  them 
legitimate,  put  in  an  express  exception  with  reference 
to  that  point.  But  the  late  wars  having  cut  off  all  the 
direct  claimants  through  the  house  of  Lancaster,  thQ 
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fHends  of  that  house  had  long  turned  with  natural 
partiality  to  Richmond.  To  him,  therefore,  so  soon  as 
the  death  of  the  princes  became  generally  known,  (and 
that  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case,  if,  indeed,  the 
crime  were  actually  committed,  till  after  Richard  had 
set  out  on  a  progress  to  the  north,)  public  attention 
was  immediately  directed.  Buckingham  opened  with 
him  a  negotiation,  as  did  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  southern  counties.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  invade  England,  that  they  should  join  him  with 
their  followers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  success,  he 
should  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  so  as  to  unite  in  one  the  rights 
of  the  rival  families. 

A  continuance  of  stormy  weather,  with  other  causes, 
having  delayed  the  coming  of  Henry,  Buckingham,  who 
had  ascertained  that  he  was  an  object  of  more  than  sus- 
picion at  court,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment.    He  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Gloucester.     Here  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  had  so 
swollen  the  river,  that  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  lake;  and  his  Welsh  soldiers, 
alike  unable  to  push  on,  and  to  find  subsistence,  dis- 
banded themselves,  and  returned  home.     Meanwhile 
Richard  was  hastening  to  meet  him,  and  Buckingham, 
at  a  distance  from  every  other  place  of  retreat,  threw 
himself  on  the  fidelity   of    an   old   servant,   named 
Banister.     The  traitor  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  led 
to  immediate   execution.      But   Richard,  though  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and  ventured  for  the 
first  time  to  call  together  a  parliament;  though  he 
obtained  from  that  assembly  a  formal  recognition  of 
his  title,  an  act  of  bastardy  against  his  brother's  chil- 
dren, and  of  attainder  against  the  earl  of  Richmond ; 
and  though  he  prevailed  upon  the  Queen  Dowager  to 
promise  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  and  made  way 
for  the  arrangement  by  poisoning  hi»  wife  Anne^  the 
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daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  far  from  feeling 
himself  secure  in  a  seat  wliich  he  had  polluted  mth  the 
foulest  crimes.  He  strove,  indeed,  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  passing  various  popular  laws.  He  abolished 
the  practice  of  benevolences,  ordered  that  justice 
should  be  strictly  administered;  and  himself  set  the 
example  by  hearing  various  causes,  in  which,  as  they 
affected  not  his  own  interests,  his  decisions  proved  to 
be  equitable.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  devices 
Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  his  horizon 
became  instantly  overcast.  Having  been  made  aware 
of  the  projected  invasion,  though  ignorant  of  the  point 
on  which  it  might  fall,  he  had  taken  post  with  an  army 
at  Nottingham ;  and  now  marched  with  all  speed,  to 
anticipate,  by  a  battle,  whatever  disaffection  might 
prevail  in  other  quarters.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  22U  of  August, 
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1485 ;  and  though  very  unequally  matched,  for  the  one 
excelled  in  number,  the  other  in  the  devotion  of  its 
officers  to  their  cause,  fought  with  great  fury.  But 
the  scale  was  turned  against  Richard  by  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  lord  Stanley,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  separate  corps,  had  hovered  about  the  skirts  of  the 
field,  as  if  undecided  how  to  act.  His  men  closed  in 
upon  the  tyrant  just  as  he  had  arrived  within  sword's 
length  of  his  rival,  and  piercing  him  through  ^vith 
many  woimds,  ended  at  once  his  reign  and  his  life. 
Immediately  the  royal  army  took  to  flight,  and  Rich- 
mond was  hailed  on  the  field,  Stanley  setting  the 
example,  as  king  of  England,  by  the  style  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  elevation,  had  stipulated,  as  one  condi- 
tion of  their  engagement  in  the  enterprise,  that  Henry 
should  take  to  wife  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  and  acknowledged  heiress  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  and  prudence  urged  him  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment with  as  little  delay  ls  possible  ;  for  his  own 
title  to  the  crown  would  scarcely  endure  examination, 
even  by  Lancastrians,  and  the  right  of  conquest  was 
one  which  it  might  have  been  unwise  to  urge.  But 
Henry  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  regard  himself 
as  the  head  of  a  faction.  His  hatred  of  the  Yorkists 
was  extreme,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
owing  to  a  connexion  with  that  family,  the  possession 
even  of  the  throne,  ardently  as  he  desired  to  possess  it. 
He  therefore  deferred  his  marriage  till  after  the  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation  had  been  gone  through,  and  the 
crown  settled  by  act  of  parliament  in  him,  and  in  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten.  This  done,  he 
gave  his  hand  to  Elizabeth,  amid  the  cong^-atulations 


of  his  subjects;  though  he  had  considerably  marred  the 
grace  of  the  act,  by  committing  to  the  Tower,  two 
days  after  his  coronation,  and  detaining  in  close  con- 
finement, Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
duke  of  Clarence,  grandson  of  the  king-maker,  and 
himself  earl  of  Warwick. 

Had  he  been  able  to  restrain  the  two  leading  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature, — ^hostility  to  the  house  of  York, 
and  the  love  of  money, — Henry  the  Seventh  would  have 
probably  governed,  with  honour  to  himself,  a  loyal, 
because  a  contented  people.  The  former  disposition, 
however,  led  him  to  obtain  acts  of  attainder  against 
some  of  the  wealthiest  and  more  powerful  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  the  latter  impelled  him  to  seize  with  an  eager 
hand  their  estates,  as  they  became  forfeited.  Again, 
though  ambitious  of  being  esteemed  an  impartial  admi- 
nistrator of  the  laws,  it  was  observed,  that  under  him 
a  partisan  of  the  obnoxious  family  never  escaped  con- 
viction if  accused,  while  a  Lancastrian  had  at  least 
the  ordinary  chances.  To  his  queen,  likewise,  it  was 
believed  that  he  behaved  with  great  coldness.  She  did 
not  accompany  him  in  a  progress  which  he  made  into 
the  north, — the  principal  seat  of  her  influence, — nor 
was  she  exhibited,  as  the  party  imagined  that  she 
ought  to  have  been,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace. These  circumstances,  together  with  a  haughty 
and  reserved  deportment,  served  to  alienate,  in  a  serious 
degree,  the  good-will  of  the  English  people;  among 
whom  there  were  not  wanting  restless  and  turbulent 
spirits,  the  produce  of  many  years  of  civil  broil,  to 
stir  up  from  time  to  time  seditious  movements  and 
rebellions. 

The  first  of  these  broke  out  in  April,  1486,  during 
the  king's  progress  towards  the  north.  Lord  viscount 
Lovell,  one  of  the  nobles  whom  he  had  attainted  and 
plundered,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it;  but  possessing 
neither  courage  nor  conduct,  failed  in  producing  any 
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impression ;  and  his  followers  deserted  him  on  reading 
the  king's  proclamation.  Henry's  joy  at  this  event 
was  heightened  hy  the  birth,  soon  afterwards,  of  a  son, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Arthur,  after  the  cele- 
brated monarch  from  whom  the  house  of  Tudor  pre- 
tended to  derive  their  descent.  But  his  general  policy 
continuing  unchanged,  his  enemies  beheld  the  birth  of 
that  child  with  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  threatened  to 
perpetuate  a  dynasty,  from  which  they  had  ceased  to 
anticipate  that  any  good  would  result  to  England. 
They  began,  therefore,  to  look  round  for  a  leader,  whom 
they  might  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  oppressor  of  the 
house  of  York;  and  the  craft  of  a  few,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  many,  contributed  to  produce  one. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  one  Richard  Simonds, 
a  priest,  of  Oxford,  landed   in  Dublin,  with  a  boy  of 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  an  obscure  crafts- 
man.    He  presented  his  ward  to  the  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland  as  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
implored  the  protection  of  that  nobleman  for  a  young 
and  innocent  prince,  who,  by  escaping  from  the  Tower, 
had  avoided  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  unfortunate 
cousins,  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth.     The  boy  had 
been  well-instructed  in  the  part  which  it  behoved  him 
to   play.      His   person   was   handsome,    his    address 
noble;   and  he  could  relate,  with  apparent  accuracy, 
his  adventures  at  Sheriflfhutton,  wliere  Warwick  was 
arrested,  in  the  Tower,  and  during  his  escape.     Now 
it   so   happened,  that  among  the  English  settlers  in 
Ireland,  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York  had  main- 
tained a  decided  ascendancy  ever  since  the  admistra- 
tion   of  duke   Richard,   in   the  reign    of  Henry  the 
Sixth.     By  these,  (and  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord- 
deputy,  took  the  lead,)  the  two  adventurers  were  cor- 
dially welcomed.     No  inquiry  was  made  how  Warwick 
came  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  unknown. priest, 
only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  nor  was  any  anxiety 
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evinced  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  captive  was 
still  in  the  Tower.  The  boy  was  introduced  to  the 
nobility  of  Ireland ;  and  with  the  \miversal  consent  of 
the  populace,  proclaimed  by  the  style  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
Ireland. 

When  intelligence  of  these  occurrences  reached 
Henry,  he  became  alarmed ;  not  so  much  at  what  had 
happened,  as  from  his  ignorance  of  what  might  follow. 
He  published  a  general  amnesty  and  pardon  of  past 
political  offences ;  he  conducted  the  real  earl  of  War- 
wick from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  and  excited  by  these 
means  a  feeling  of  general  contempt  for  the  impos- 
ture which  was  practised  in  Dublin.  His  next  step 
was  less  prudent,  because  less  just.  Under  the  pretext 
that  this  unaccountable  conspiracy  had  been  got  up 
by  the  queen-dowager,  the  fortunes  of  whose  house 
must  have  fallen  had  the  plot  succeeded,  he  banished 
her  from  court,  where  she  had  hitherto  resided  with 
honour,  and  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  the  monks 
of  Bermondsey.  But  the  marvellous  portions  of  this 
tale  end  not  here.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  himself  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  who  had  been  treated  by 
Richard  as  heir-apparent,  and  received  from  Henry 
many  marks  of  confidence,  suddenly  withdrew  to  Bur- 
gundy, whence,  after  consulting  with  lord  Lovell  and  the 
duchess,  he  carried  over  two  thousand  German  vete- 
rans to  Ireland,  and  placed  himself  under  the  banner  oi 
the  pretender.  At  his  suggestion  Symnel  (for  so  the 
impostor  was  called)  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
coronation ;  after  which  a  landing  was  effected  at  Fur- 
ness,  and  the  standard  of  York  displayed.  Henry 
made  haste  to  crush  the  rebellion.  He  engaged  the 
insurgents  near  Stoke,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  slew  Lincoln,  and  other  leaders  of  note,  in 
the  field,  and  made  the  pretender,  with  his  priestly 
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guardian,  prisoners.  The  priest,  not  being  amenable  to 
fhe  civil  law,  was  handed  over  for  punishment  to  the 
church.  Lambert  Symnel  received  a  contemptuous* 
pardon,  and  being  placed  in  the  situation  of  «culhou  m 
the  king  s  kitchen,  was  afterwurdn  promoted  to  the 
more  dimified  office  of  falconer. 

Warned  by  this  insurrection,  that  hostibty  to  the 
house  of  York  might  be  carried  too  far,  the  king  cndea- 
youred  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the  purty  by  causm^ 
the  queen  to  be  cro>A^ed,  a  ceremony  which  had  hitherto 
been  unaccountably  omitted,  and  by  bringing  her  ior- 
ward   on  every  occasion,  as  became  her  rank       lie 
obtained,   liowever,   from   his   parhament,   u    bill    of 
attainder,  which  included  almost  ercry  man  of  property 
«-«ired  in  the  late  rerolt;  and  prevaUed  upon  them  to 
3tii  act,  bv  which  the  association  of  indiriduals 
under  a  chief;  for  puriK^ses  of  mutual  as«istanc€  and 
defence,  was  declarciJ  iUeg-al.     He  gave  consistency, 
also,  to  a  cmirt,  which  seems  to  have  exercised  more  or 
l€»  of  power  ftx>m  the  beginning,  and  which,  f^^^^^ 
ornameVt*  of  the  hall  in  which  it  usually  sat,  was  cu  led 
the  star-chamber;  a  tribunal  intended  for  the  correction 
of  crimes  whicli  the  ordinary  courts  could  not  reach, 
but  liable  to  be  converU^d  into  an  instrument  of  tie- 
mendou.  oppression.     Finally,  he  proceeded  once  more 
into  the  north,  partly  that  he  might  ratity  a  treaty  of 
i^ty  into  wiiich  he  had  entered  ^-^\.^^%^^.;J 
Scoti,  and  partly  to  ensure  the  ngid  execution  of  die  for- 
feiture*  which  parUament  had  voted;  aiid  having   to 
gratify  his  avarice,  ruined  many,  whom  he  compelled 
to  purchase  their  live«  at  an  exorVitant  rate,  he  re- 
turned to  Ixmdon,  satisfied  that  at  length  the  throne 
was  secure,  and  tliat  there  m^ded  but  u  little  manage- 
ment  on  his  part  to  keep  it  ao. 

The  state  of  the  continent  was,  at  thi^  time  very 
unspttlcil.  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  by  Ins 
miniage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  had  acquired 
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great  influence  in  the  Netherlands;  which  he  continued 
to  exei-cise  after  the  death  of  his  consort;  but  which, 
being  resisted  by  Flanders  and  Hainault,  engaged  him 
in  long  wars  with  tliat  rebellious  people.  These  wars;, 
notwithstanding  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  to  Mar- 
garet, Maximilian'^?  daughter,  were  secretly  fomented 
by  France;  which  found  leisure,  while  her  powerful 
neighbour  was  occupied  nc^ircr  home,  to  push  furw^ird 
her  o^vn  ambitious  designs  agiiinst  Brittany.  The 
Bretons  struggled  long  and  gallantly  to  maintain  their 
independence.  Tliey  applied  to  Si>ain  for  assistance, 
but  Ferdinand  was  too  bufiy  in  the  conquest  of  Grenada 
to  attend  to  them.  They  appwded  to  Au.<trisi,  but  her 
rcsouiccs  were  exluiusted  in  her  Flemish  contests. 
They  turned  to  EngUmd, — where  wjir  with  France,  on 

almost  any  pretext,,  never  failed  to  l>e  popular, but 

whose  destiniec^  were  then  swayed  by  a  prince  more 
desirous  of  amasiing  treasure,  tlum  subduing  provinces. 
But  though  he  seems  never  to  baves<!riously  mexiifatcd 
a  rupture  with  France,  Henry  was  driven,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  prepare  for  it.  lie  obtained  huge 
subsidies  from  parliament,  gave  orders  to  embody 
troops,  and  even  went  so  for  as  to  invest  B<iulogne  with 
sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
infantry.  Still  his  re^il  designs  underwent  no  variation. 
An  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Charles  the 
Eighth,  and  Henry  returned  home  with  ooffens  amply 
filled,  but  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation. 

While  collecting,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  taxes 
voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war,  Henry 
found  hi*  authority  disputed  by  the  farmers  of  Durham 
and  York,  who  took  up  arms,  slew  tJie  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
organized  rebellion.  The  march  of  a  body  of  troops 
under  Lord  Surry  soon  quieted  the  movement,  which 
appears  to  have  been  zniserably  anangetl,  and  still 
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more  miseraMy  conducted:  but  the  king  was  not 
thereby  freed  from  all  apprehensions,  nor  the  people 
cured  of  their  propensity  to  rebel.    While  Henry  lay 
before  Boulogne,  a  merchant-Tessel  from  Lisbon  cast 
anchor  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on  board  of  which  was  a 
voune  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  whom  no  one 
knew  anything.      His  features  were  handsome,  and 
his  deportment  courtly,  and  a  rumour  soon  began  to 
circulate,  that  he  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  had  somehow 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  at  the  period  of  his  brothers 
murder.     How  the   escape  had  been  managed,  and 
where  he  had  resided  ever  since,  were  questions  either 
not  asked,  or  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
quirers,—for,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  which  attached 
to  the  memory  of  Symnel's  plot,  this  new  adventurer 
soon  saw  himself  attended  by  numerous  supporters. 
The  citizens  of  Cork  declared  in  his  favour,  and  some 
of  the  leading   Irish  nobles  followed  the   example. 
Nevertheless,  no  rebellion  took  place;  for  the  young 
man,  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  mimsters  of 
Charles,  suddenly  withdrew,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  court. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reception  afforded  to  that 
adventurer,  and  his   acknowledgment  as  the  nghttul 
heir  to  the  EngUsh  throne,  contributed  not  a  httle  to 
accelerate  the   arrangement  into   which   Henry    had 
entered  with  the  French  monarch.     One  consequence 
of  the  pacification,  at  all  events,  was,  that  the  stranger 
was  commanded  to  quit  France;  and  that  he   took 
refuge  with  the  dowager  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
received  him  with  open  arms,  granted  him  a  guard  ot 
honour,and  sumamed  him"the  White  Rose  of  England. 
This  conduct  revived  the  alarm  of  the  king,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies.     Could  so  near  a  relative  be 
deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  her  kinsman?  Woidd  so 
virtuous  a  princess  countenance  an  impostor?     These 
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questions  were  eagerly  put  on  both  sides;  and  both 
Henry,  and  those  who  desired  his  downfall,  adopted 
every  expedient  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  result  was,  that  the  king's  emissaries  reported  the 
stranger  to  be  one  Peter  or  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  native 
of  Toumay,  who  had  been  originally  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Brampton,  at  Lisbon,  and  was  now  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  indignant  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Still 
Henry  was  not  at  ease.  He  knew  that  there  were 
persons  of  rank,  who  either  thought,  or  affected  to 
think,  otherwise,  and  he  adopted  a  base,  but  not  an 
unusual  method  of  rendering  them  powerless.  He 
corrupted  certain  leaders  of  the  York  faction,  from 
whom  he  received  the  names  of  those  most  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy;  who  were  all  arrested  in  one 
day,  tried,  and  convicted  of  high-treason.  But  the 
destruction  even  of  these  sufficed  not  to  allay  the  king's 
fears,  or  to  satiate  his  cupidity.  Clifford,  his  unworthy 
agent,  accused  Sir  William  Stanley  himself  of  a  design 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  pretended  duke  of  York, 
and  Stanley,  in  spite  of  his  services  at  Bosworth,  died 
the  death  of  a  traitor. 

These  harsh  proceedings,  together  with  the  unac- 
countable hesitation  of  the  pretender  himself,  who  per- 
mitted three  years  to  elapse  without  seeking  to  establish 
his  claim,  either  by  legal  proof,  or  by  the  sword,  caused 
his  adherents,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  relax 
in  their  zeal.  The  Flemings,  in  particular,  whose 
commerce  had  received  serious  interruption,  murmured 
at  his  sojourn  among  them,  and  Margaret  was  compelled, 
after  suppljdng  him  with  ships  and  money,  to  commit 
him  to  the  guidance  of  fortune.  He  set  sail  with  six 
hundred  followers, — ^men  of  lawless  habits  and  broken 
means, — ^with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Deal.  But  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  had  already 
assembled  their  retainers;  and  after  losing  one  hundrea 
and  fifty  of  his  band,  Warbeck  abandoned  the  enter- 
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prise.  He  repaired  next  to  Ireland,  but  found  tie 
natives  averse  to  join  him,  and  at  last  took  shelter  in 
Scotland,  where  his  reception  proved  eminently  cordial. 
James  not  only  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  York, 
but  gave  him  in  marriage  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
a  woman  of  rank  and  beauty,  not  distantly  related  to 
himself;  after  which  he  assembled  an  army,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne,  passed  the 
border.  It  was  now,  however,  too  late;  and  had  the 
case  been  different,  the  support  of  a  Scottish  army  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  gain  him  adherents  among  the 
English.  After  a  profitless  inroad,  in  which  the  usual 
amount  of  excesses  were  committed,  Warbeck  returned 
with  his  foreign  allies,  not  a  single  native  having 
responded  to  his  appeals,  or  taken   up  arms  in  his 


cause. 


Abortive  as  this  enterprise  proved  to  be,  Henry 
made  it  the  pretext  for  obtaining  from  parliament 
further  supplies,  which  his  agents  levied,  as  was  their 
wont,  without  mercy.  The  people  of  Cornwall,  to 
whom  such  proceedings  were  new,  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion, and  with  lord  Audley  at  their  head,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Blackheath.  But  they  were  defeated  at  Deptford, 
and  their  leaders  taken  and  put  to  death.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  inroad  of  the  Scots,  as  little  deci- 
sive as  the  preceding;  after  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  they  made  peace  with  Henry. 
In  a  moment,  Warbeck  saw  that  his  political  situation 
was  changed,  for  James  cast  him  aside  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  Charles  of  France;  and  taking  again  to  his 
ships,  he  landed  first  at  Cork,  and  ultimately  at 
Whitsand  bay  in  Cornwall.  The  Cornish-men  had  not 
learned  wisdom  from  experience.  They  rallied  round 
his  standard;  marched  with  him  to  Exeter,  and  finding 
themselves  unable  to  force  an  entrance,  pushed  on  to- 
wards Taunton.  Henry  hastened  to  meet  them;  and 
both  »ides  prepared  for  battle.    But  Warbeck's  courage 
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failed  him  at  sight  of  the  royal  standard:  he  secretly 
quitted  his  lines  the  same  night,  and  took  sanctuary 
at  Beaulieu.  So  ended  this  ridiculous  farce;  for  the 
insurgents,  deserted  by  their  chief,  offered  little  resist- 
ance, and  the  ringleaders  being  hanged,  the  rest  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes. 

The  residue  of  this  adventurer's  story  is  soon  told. 
After  standing  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheap- 
side,  and  reading,  on  both  occasions,  a  confession  of  his 
crime,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick.  That  young  man,  who  is 
represented,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  as  having  become, 
through  long  imprisonment,  "a  very  innocent,"  was 
easily  persuaded  to  join  him  in  a  plot  to  escape.  They 
were  accused^  in  consequence,  of  conspiring  to  corrupt 
some  of  the  king's  guards,  and  to  disable  or  destroy 
the  remainder;  and  a  subservient  court  interpreted 
the  charge  to  be  one  of  high-treason;  they  were  both 
convicted,  and  suffered  death, — the  former  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  latter  on  the  28th  of  November. 

In  the  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck  there  is  one,  and 
only  one,  circumstance  which  arrests  the.  attention  of 
the  reader,  and  demands  his  sympathy.  Though  con- 
vinced of  the  imposture  to  which  she  had  been  made  a 
party,  his  beautiful  and  high-born  wife  never  forsook 
him;  but  continued  to  the  last  the  boundless  affection 
with  which  she  seems  to  have  regarded  him  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  To  the  honour  of  Henry,  too,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  treated  her  with  great 
forbearance,  and  even  kindness.  She  fell  a  prisoner 
into  his  hands,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cornish-men  at 
Taimton;  and  he  placed  her  about  the  person  of  the 
queen,  where  she  continued,  in  respectability  and  com- 
fort, till  the  period  of  her  mistress's  death.  But  if 
his  behaviour  to  this  high-minded  woman  be  deserving 
of  some  praise,  his  treatment  of  the  harmless  and  ill- 
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fated  Warwick  merits  unqualified  condemnation.     It 
is  true  that  the  pretended  friends  of  that  youth  proved 
to  be  his  deadliest  enemies, — because,  by  continually 
exciting  the  king's  fears,  they  rendered  the  innocent 
object  of  these  fears  the  object  of  his  hatred  also.  Still, 
wretched  as  even  that  excuse  would  have  been,  Henry 
could  not  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  crime,  that  it  was 
committed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.    The  murder 
of  Warwick  seems  to  have  been  premeditated,  and  was 
perpetrated  at  last  as  the  price  of  an  arrangement, 
which  Henry  believed  to  be  conducive  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family.     A  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  of  Spain  had  been  in 
progress,  which  Ferdinand  hesitated  to  conclude  while 
a  rival  to  the  throne  of  England  could  be  set  up;  and 
the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets  was  sent 
to  the  scaffold,  as  the  readiest  method  of  satisfying  the 
scruples  of  an  over-anxious  father.     It  is  no  wonder 
that  Catherine,  when,  on  a  future  occasion,  she  was 
repudiated  by  her  selfish  husband,  exclaimed,  "  Divorce 
is  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  my  former  marriage  was 
made  in  blood!" 

I  have  said,  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  long 
pended  between  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Cathe- 
rine, the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
king  and  queen  of  Spain.  The  dowry  of  the  young 
bride  was  considerable ;  it  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats;  but  the  union  proved  unfortunate. 
The  prince  died  mthin  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  became  entitled  to  the  restoration  of 
his  money.  That,  however,  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther at  variance  with  Henry's  general  policy.  He 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  the  treasure ;  and 
accordingly,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
completed  a  fresh  alliance  with  Henry,  his  second 
son, — who  made  to  the  arrangement  all  the  opposition 
which  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  could  make.     The 
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same  year  another  marriage  was  brought  about,  preg- 
nant in  after-times  with  the  best  consequences  to  the 
whole  island.  Margaret,  the  king's  eldest  daughter, 
was  wedded  to  James  the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland, — ^a 
union  which  gave,  in  due  time,  kings  to  both  countries ; 
and  of  whom  the  illustrious  descendant  still  occupies  a 
throne,  which  may  God  preserve  in  its  integrity  to  the 
latest  ages ! 

From  this  time  forth  the  affairs  of  Henry  continued 
to  flow  in  one  unvaried  stream  of  success.  The  death 
of  the  queen  gave  him,  indeed,  some  alarm ;  for  his 
son  Henry,  now  Prince  of  Wales,  began  early  to 
exhibit  a  disposition  not  to  abate  one  jot  of  what 
might  be  due  to  his  prerogatives.  But  the  child  made 
no  direct  attack  upon  the  father,  who  went  on  oppress- 
ing his  people  with  impunity,  and  maintaining  the 
best  relations  with  foreign  powers.  He  had  now, 
indeed,  but  one  formidable  enemy  left,  namely,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  the  brother  of  that  lord  Lincoln  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Stoke;  and  who,  as  nephew  to 
Edward  the  Fourth,  exhibited,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, a  disposition  to  raise  again  the  banner  of  the 
white  rose.  Of  him,  however,  though  he  had  escaped 
to  Flanders,  Henry  contrived  to  obtain  possession,  by 
means  which  it  would  require  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  sophistry  to  vindicate.  Philip,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  married  Joan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  was  on  hi& 
passage  to  Castile,  of  which,  after  the  demise  of 
Isabella,  he  became,  by  virtue  of  his  wife's  title,  the 
rightful  sovereign.  Stress  of  weather  compelled  him 
to  seek  shelter  in  Weymouth;  and  he  was  immediately, 
though  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  made 
aware  that  he  lay  at  the  king's  mercy.  He  repaired  to 
Windsor ;  and  his  personal  liberty  was  granted  only 
on  condition  that  he  would  surrender  Suffolk  into  the 
hands  of  Henry.     Beset  as  he  was,  Philip  refused  to 
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accede  to  the  proposal,  till  he  had  received  the  king's 
pledge  that  Suffolk  should  not  be  put  to  death.  Henry 
kept  his  promise  to  the  ear,  but  violated  its  spirit;  for 
Suffolk  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  his  death  enjoined  upon  the  king's  successor,  as  a 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country  and  to  his  father  s 

last  wishes. 

Henry  survived  these  transactions  about  two  years, 
which  are  not  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  deserving  in  this  place  of  particular  notice.  The 
invasion  of  Italy  by  France  had  occurred  before  this 
time;  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  because  it  had 
upon  the  fortunes  of  England  very  little  effect.  But 
I  may  observe  here,  in  passing,  that  the  attempt,  bold 
in  anticipation,  proved  singularly  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, owing  to  the  effeminacy  and  total  disunion  of 
the  Italian  states.  The  French  army  marched  from  one 
end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  and  returned  again 
across  the  Alps,  only  because  the  king  became  alarmed 
at  the  extent  of  the  combination  which  was  entered 
into  to  resist  his  ambition.  In  other  respects  all 
things,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  proceeded  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  till  Henry,  after  long 
suffering,  died  of  a  consumption  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1509,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

The  personal  character  of  this  monarch  presents  a 
strange  mixture  of  glaring  vices  and  conspicuous  vir- 
tues. He  was  active,  brave,  cautious,  and  reflecting ; 
yet  he  never  possessed  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
because  these  excellences  were  overshadowed  by  insa- 
tiable avarice,  and  a  total  disregard  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  His  public  acts,  on  the  other  hand,  limiting 
that  expression  to  the  general  laws  which  were  passed 
in  his  reign,  contributed  largely  to  the  immediate 
prosperity,  and  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  his  country 
He  permitted  the  great  nobles  to  alienate  their  estatei 
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ly  sale,— he  encouraged  commerce,  and  promoted  re- 
finement; thus  teaching  the  common  people  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  honest  industry,  and  enabling  the  gentry 
to  get  rid  of  the  crowds  of  idle  retainers  which  had 
heretofore  preyed  upon  them.     The  immediate  effect 
of  these  enactments  was  undoubtedly  to  enlarge  the 
prerogative ;  for  there  was  then  no  power  apart  from 
that  of  the  aristocracy  capable  of  holding  the  ambition 
of  the  crown  in  check ;  but  its  consequences,  neither 
remote  nor  uncertain,  were  to  rouse  the  latent  energies 
of  the  people,  and  to  render  them  an  essential  and 
important  party  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
To  the  particular  laws  which  he  sanctioned,  1  have 
no  room  to  advert.     Some  of  these  were,  doubtless, 
absurd  enough,-such  as  the  prohibition  of  what  was 
termed  usury,  or  the  prohibiting  the  lender  of  money 
from  exacting  interest  for  it,-the  affixing  of  stated 
prices  to  cloth,  caps,  hats,  and  even  labourers'  wages,  &c. ; 
but  in  general  the  bent  of  his  legislation  was  to  en- 
courage  trade,  and  to  open  out  to  the  commons  those 
avenues  of  advancement  and  honour  which  they  are 
now  so  forward  to   occupy,   to  their  own  and  their 

country's  advantage.  ,,       .       •  -li^ 

The  era  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  is  memorable 
for  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  for  Cabot  s 
important  voyages ;  for  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  polite 
letters,   as  exemplified  in  the  writing  of  Latin,   and 
for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  art  of  pnntmg.     In  mili- 
tary tactics,  also,  the  use  of  fire-arms  began  to  occasion 
a  mighty  revolution ;  and  architecture,  particularly  m 
church-building,  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion.    To  Henry,  too,  belongs  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  deserves  to  be  termed  the  English 
Navy     Hitherto  the  kings  of  England  had  hired,  tor 
military  purposes,   merchant-vessels     wherever   they 
could  find  them,-Henry  the  Seventh  built  a  ship  of 
war  at  his  own  cost,  which  was  named  after  himselt, 
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"  the  Great  Harry,"  and  took  it  into  commission.  He 
left  a  treasury  rich  beyond  that  of  any  other  monarch 
that  ever  filled  an  English  throne;  and  of  which  the 
contents  were  too  often  soiled  by  the  blood  of  the  father, 
and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH — HIS  POPULARITY— WAR  WITH 
FRANCE— CARDINAL  WOLSEY— THE  KING'S  DIVORCE- 
FALL  OP  WOLSEY— THE  REFORMATION— ANNE  BOLEYN 
BEHEADED— JANE  SEYMOUR— BIRTH  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD 
AND  DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN— ANNE  OF  CLEVES— CATHE- 
RINE HOWARD— HER  EXECUTION— CATHERINE  PARR— 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MONASTERIEl* — THE  KING'S  CRUEL- 

TiES WAR     WITH      SCOTLAND     AND    FRANCE — HENRY'S 

DEATH — EFFECTS  OF  HIS  REIGN. 

[A.D.  1509  to  A.D.  1546.] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  combination  of 
circumstances  more  favourable  than  those  which  at- 
tended Henry  the  Eighth,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Young,  brave,  accomplished,  handsome,  and  uniting 
in  his  ovm  person  the  claims  of  the  rival  houses,  he 
lost  nothing  in  public  esteem,  from  the  contrast  which 
his  manners  presented  to  those  of  his  gleomy  and 
avaricious  predecessor.  The  populace  greeted  him 
wherever  he  went  with  cheers ;  the  nobility,  pleased 
with  the  grace  and  freedom  of  his  manners,  professed 
for  him  unbounded  devotion.  His  court  became  the 
scene  of  constant  gaiety  and  amusement;  and  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  formed,  as  to  the 
prosperity  which  must  attend  the  government  of  so 
able  and  accomplished  a  monarch. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  administration  tended  not 
to  destroy  this  illusion.  He  retained  in  his  service 
the  ablest  of  his  father's  counsellors ;  and,  by  a  stretch 
of  power,  then  but  too  common,  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
indignation  two  of  the  chief  instruments  of  his  father's 
rapacity.  The  military  preparations,  also,  in  which  he 
soon  began  to  indulge,  were  far  from  creating  uneasiness ; 
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for  the  English  people  still  indulged  in  dreams  of  French 
conquest,  and  were  ready  to  support  their  sovereign  on 
all  occasions  in  a  war  with  that  country.  Yet  amid 
so  many  favourahle  symptoms,  there  were  not  wanting 
occasional  outbursts  of  the  temper  which  distinguislied 
the  king  in  after-years.  He  was  impetuous,  head- 
strong, and  overbearing ;  and  his  very  pleasures  were, 
more  than  once,  coloured  by  a  lamentable  disregard  to 
the  feelings  of  those  around  him. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince 
Arthur  to  the  lady  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
contract  into  which,  subsequently  to  his  brother's 
demise,  Henry  had  been  induced  to  enter  with  the 
widow.  He  seems  to  have  all  along  cntcrt^iincd 
serious  scruples,  touching  the  legality  of  that  engage- 
ment ;  which,  however,  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  to  consideration*  of  8(ate;  «uid  the 
marriasfe  was  solemnized  within  six  weeks  of  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  This  done,  he  entered  with  c^igcmess  into 
the  views  of  his  father-in-law,  sanctioned  and  ewjou- 
raged  as  they  were  by  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  of 
which  it  was  the  object  to  check  the  growing  power, 
and  restrain  the  boundless  ambition,  of  France.  For 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  after  surmounting  tlie  iKurrier  of  the 
Alps,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  Milanese, 
began  to  extend  his  views  to  the  subjug<ition  of 
the  whole  of  Italy.  In  the  beginning,  indeed,  the 
resources  of  the  French  monarch  had  been  turned,  by 
Pope  Julius  the  Second,  to  his  own  purpose??.  The 
republic  of  V^enice,  then  the  gre4it  emporium  of  trade 
with  the  East,  had  roused  the  liO«tility  of  the  pontiff, 
who  united  in  alliance  against  the  mistre^  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Txmis  of  France, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  But  the  league  of  Cunjbmy, 
iw  this  combination  of  crowned  ho.ads  was  called, 
carried  in  its  bosom  the  i»eeds  of  dissensioi^  whick 
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brought  forth  abundant  fruit,  so  soon  as  the  ends 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  been  attained.  After 
humbling  Venice,  the  ambition  of  Julius  took  a  >vider 
and  a  nobler  scope  ;  he  desired  to  expel  all  strangers 
from  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  he  strove  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  by  exciting  jealousy  among  his  allies,  and 
turning  them  one  against  another. 

Henry  had  lent  his  name  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
without  taking  any  very  deep  interest  in  the  matter ; 
he  entered  zealously  into  the  views  of  the  Pope ;  who 
complained  of  the  insults  which  were  offered  to  his 
spiritual  authority  by  Louis,  and  the  schismatical  council 
of  Lyons,  of  which  he  was  the  patron. 

A  plan  of  campaign  was  accordingly  formed,  and 
an  English  army  sent  to  Fontiirabi^i,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  from  thence  tlie  provinces  of  Guienne 
and  Oascony,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  liou^w?  of 
Plantagenetl  But  Ferdiiuind  luul  other  objects  in 
view  than  the  enlai^emc'nt  of  the  })ower  of  England, 
oven  at  the  expense  of  France ;  he,  therefore,  kept  his 
allies  cooped  up  in  the  town  where  they  first  disem- 
barked, while  he  hinisrlf  overran  Navarre,  and  attached 
it  to  his  own  dominions.  Nor  was  Henry  more  for- 
tunate in  his  operations  by  sea-  An  action  took  place 
between  the  fleets  of  the  rival  powcn?,  in  which 
both  admirals  perished  ;  but  the  French  escaped  into 
hreM^  where  the  English  were  unable  to  molest  them. 
Still  the  king  experienced  no  diminution  of  hi^  mili- 
tary ardour,  nor  any  disposition  to  al>njidon  his  schemes 
of  conquest.  He  had  cxhausited  the  wealth  which  his 
father  bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  called  a  i>jirliament 
together,  and  he  received  both  from  it  and  finom  the 
convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  liberal  grants 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Tlicre  occurred,  in  the  spring  of  1513,  a  second  afiair 
at  sea,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Howard,  tlie  Knglidi 
admiral,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hi«  own  rashness.    This  was 
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followed  by  the  embarkation  of  Henry,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  with 
which  he  invested  Terouanne,  and  after  defeating  a 
force  which  endeavoured  to  relieve  it,  reduced  both  it 
and  Toumay.  Meanwhile  the  Scots,  who  had  made 
gigantic  preparations  to  support  their  ancient  allies, 
passed  the  Tweed,  and  were  defeated  in  the  great  battle 
of  Flodden,  with  the  loss  of  their  prince,  and  the 
flower  of  their  nobility.  But  brilliant  as  these  suc- 
cesses were,  they  led  to  no  important  results.  The 
Scots  desired  peace;  and  Henry,  swayed,  perhaps,  by 
his  relationship  to  their  young  king  and  his  mother, 
granted  it  on  easy  terms ;  while  the  death  of  Julius, 
and  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  took  away  the 
main-spring  of  the  confederacy  against  France.  The 
consequence  was,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  duke  of  Longueville,  then  a  prisoner  in  London, 
Louis  was  enabled  to  accommodate  his  quarrel  with 
England.  Toumay  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
hands  which  had  won  it,  a  million  of  crowns  were 
promised  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
Cardinal  de  la  Pole,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  by  and  by,  was  commanded  to  quit  France, 
and  Louis  received  in  exchange  the  king's  young 
sister  in  marriage,  whom,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  left  in  a  state  of  widowhood. 

Some  time  prior  to  these  events,  there  had  risen 
into  power  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom 
the  annals  of  England  make  mention.  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  the  son,  according  to  one  account,  of  a  butcher, 
according  to  another,  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Ips- 
wich, after  passing  through  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation at  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  was  in  due  time 
presented  by  his  patron,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  to  the 
rectory  of  Lymington.  Strange  tales  have  been  told 
of  his  irregular  mode  of  life  while  residing  on  his 
Kving,  but  to  these  little  credit  appears  to  be  due; 
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inasmuch  as  a  dininkard  and  brawler  would  scarcely 
be  promoted,  as  was  Wolsey  s  fate,  to  fill  the  office 
ot  domestic  chaplain  in  his  sovereign's  family       By 
Henry  the  Seventh  he  was  employed  in  several  delicate 
negotiations,  throughout  which  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  he  would   have  doubtless 
been  advanced  to  higher  dignities  in  the  church,  had 
not  the  king's  death  inter^'ened.     Wolsey's  preferment, 
though  deferred,  was  not  arrested.      Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  took  him  by  the  hand;  he  introduced  him 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  pleasant  disposition,  and 
gay  and  reckless  manners  of  the  priest,  soon  rendered 
him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  young  king.     He 
became  the  companion  of  Henry's  looser  hours;  he 
gradually  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  and 
partly  by  yielding  to  his  humours,  partly  by  giving  a 
bent  to  his  policy,  established  over  the  royal  mind  a 
prodigious   influence.      Henry  promoted  him  rapidlv 
from  one  dignified  station  to  another.     He   became 
successively,  bishop  of  Tournay  and  of  Lincoln,  and 
archbishop  of  York.     With  the  last  see,  he  held    in 
commendam,    the    abbey    of    St.    Alban's,    and   'the 
bishopric,  first  of   Durham,   and  afterwards  of  Win- 
chester ;  whilst  the  pope  himself,  anxious  to  secure  the 
fnendship  of  the  king,  created  his  favourite  cardinal, 
and  vested  him  with  more  than  the  common  authority 
of  a  legate.     Nor  did  Wolsey's  honours  end  with  this. 
On  the  resignation,  by  archbishop  Warham,  of  the  great 
seal,  Henry  b-stowed  it  upon  Wolsey,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of   chancellor    with  so  much    ability  and 
candour,  as  to  obtain  the  applause  even  of  his  enemies. 
Had  Wolsey  possessed    but  a  moderate   share  of 
prudence,  his  name  would  have  probably  come  down 
to  us,  associated  with   fewer  contumelies    than  now 
attach  to  it ;  but  he  was  not  more  covetous  of  wealth 
and  honours,  than  he  was  prodigal  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  one,  and  magnificent  in  the  display  of  the  other. 
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His  train  consisted  ol  eight  hundred  servants,  of  whom 
many  were  knights  and  gentlemen ;  and  he  numbered 
among  his  pages  and  attendants  some  of  the  children 
of  the  first  nobility.     To  the  professors  of  science,  of 
hterature,  and  the  arts,  he  was  a  liberal  patron ;  he 
bestowed  upon  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  all  the  wealth 
of  which  it  can  boast,  and  founded  a  college  in  his 
native  town,  as  a  school  of  preparation  for  its  students. 
Hampton-Court   palace  he  built  and  furnished,  and 
then  presented  it  to  the  king.     All  these  were  among 
the    innocent,    if   not    laudable    uses,  to    which    his 
greatness  was  applied ;  in  other  respects  he  was  not  so 
discreet.     Having   obtained   a   commission  from   the 
Pope,  which  invested  him  with  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  management  of  affairs  of  conscience,  he  put  no 
limits  to  the  severity  with  which  he  exercised  these 
powers.     Laymen,   as   well  as   ecclesiastics,   felt  the 
weight  of  his  more  than  inquisitorial  authority,  till 
the  archbishop    of  Canterbury  was  forced  to  admit, 
''  This  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity."    Under 
such  circumstances,  no  one  can  wonder  that  he  should 
have  become  an   object   of  envy  and  dislike  to  the 
nobles  in  general,  and  that  an  opportunity  of  under 
mining  his  influence  should  have  been  sought  with  an 
avidity,  which  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  attain 

its  object. 

At  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1515,  Francis  the  First 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France ;  the  demise  of 
Ferdinand,  in  the  following  year,  left  that  of  Spain  open 
to  the  Archduke  Charles.  One  of  the  earliest  mea- 
sures of  these  young  and  powerful  princes  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  which  had  so  long  devastated  Italy; 
and  to  secure,  by  a  contract  of  marriage,  the  prospect 
of  a  mutual  good  understanding  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  the  death  of  Maximilian,  which  occurred 
in  1519,  threw  again  the  apple  of  discord  between 
them,  by  calling  fully  into  play  the  passions  of  jealousy 
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and  ambition,  by  which  they  were  alike  influenced. 
They  became  rival  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown 
and  spared  neither  bribes  nor  promises  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  object.     How  the  contest  was  carried  on 
It  IS  not  my  province  to  relate;  but  its  termination  in- 
favour  of  Charles,  excited  the  deepest  indignation  of 
Francis ;  who  began  immediately  to  prepare  for  war 
on  an  extended  scale.     He  solicited  the  alliance   of 
Henry,  and  received  numerous  assurances  of  good-will; 
but  Henry  was  in  the  hands  of  his  chancellor,  and  his 
chancellor  had  been  already  won  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  by  a  pledge  from  the  emperor,  of  support,  when- 
ever  he  might  become  a  candidate  for  the  apostolic 
crown.     Still  a  meeting  took  place  between  Ardres 
and  Guisnes,  at  which  both  the  kings  and  their  nobles 
displayed  extraordinary  magnificence ;  and  a  fortnight 
was  consumed  in  feats  of  arms,  in  banquets,  and  re- 
joicings.    But  the  emperor  had  anticipated  the  designs 
of  his  rival,  by  paying  court  to  the  English  monarch  at 
Canterbury.     Henry  returned  home,  more  and  more 
determined  not  to  break  with  his  nephew.     He  con- 
sented, indeed,  to  act  as  arbiter  between  them ;  and 
despatched  Wolsey,  with  full  powers  to  hear  and  decide 
upon  their  respective  claims:    but,  the  decision  of  the 
cardiual  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  vigour,  and  Henry,  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey, 
embraced  the  side  of  Charles,  and  again  made  prepa- 
rations to  invade  France. 

This  second  contest,  though  it  involved,  as  usual,  a 
breach  with  Scotland,  proved  not,  as  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  more  satisfactory  than  the  former.  The 
duke  of  Sufiblk,  it  is  true,  conducted  a  predatory  expe- 
dition almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris;  and  Surrey  burned 
Jedburgh,  and  laid  waste  the  open  country  aroimd  it. 
But  fierce  reprisals  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
rendered  the  belligerents  on  this  side  desirous  of  an 
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accommodation,  which  was  in  due  time  eflfected,  without 
any  serious  advantage  to  either  party.     In  like  manner 
the   duke   of  Suffolk,  indifferently  supported  by  his 
allies,  found  his  troops  waste  away  through  sickness, 
and  withdrew  into  winter-quarters,  chagrined  and  disap- 
pointed.    These  things  were  not  without  their  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  who  discovered  in  his  parlia- 
ment extreme  unwillingness  to  vote  fresh  supplies,  and 
in  his  people  a  decided  resolution  not  to  advance  any 
funds  under  the  odious  title  of  benevolences.     It  was 
with  Wolsey,  however,  that  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
from  the  league  originated ;  and  he,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  swayed  by  very  different  motives  from  those  which 
operated  upon  the   king.     At  the  death  of  Leo,  in 
1520,  he  had  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  papacy, 
confident  in  the   promised   support  of  the   emperor. 
He  failed ;  and  Adrian,  originally  the  tutor  of  Charles, 
afterwards   his  viceroy  in  Spain,   obtained  the  tiara. 
Adrian,  however,  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  only  till 
1523  ;  and  Wolsey  again  urged  his  pretensions,  which 
were  again  overlooked.     His  pride  took  the  alarm; 
and  though  for  some  time  afterwards  he  continued  to 
flatter  the  emperor,  all  his  attachment  was  in  reality 
transferred  to  Francis.     Meanwhile,  Italy  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  victory  leaned 
sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  till  the 
battle  of  Pavia  placed  Francis  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  and  stripped  France  of  all  her  Cisalpine 
conquests.     Then,  indeed,  the  vain  idea  of  reasserting 
his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  dwelt  for  a  brief  space 
in  Henry  s  mind,  and  induced  him  to  make  advances  to 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  emperor.     But  the  coldness, 
perhaps  the  haughtiness,  with  which  these  advances 
were  met,  gave  great  umbrage;  while  his  pectiniary 
difficulties,  which  the  royal  prerogative  proved  inade- 
'^uate  to  relieve,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  disgust. 
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Henry  broke  off  all  communication  with  Charles ;  and 
contracted,  on  very  favourable  terms,  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  French. 

To  describe  the  events  which  ensued  upon  this 
change  of  policy, — the  treatment  of  Francis  as  a  pri- 
soner, his  release,  his  violation  of  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war 
in  Italy,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
present  undertaking.  I  must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  state,  that  of  a  new  league  against  the  emperor, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  and  thence 
called  most  clement  and  most  holy,  Henry  put  himself 
at  the  head ;  and  that  he  received,  as  his  reward,  an 
estate  in  Naples  valued  at  thirty  thousand  crowns 
a  year,  as  well  as  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
his  minister.  It  may,  indeed,  be  remarked,  once  for 
all,  that  from  every  treaty  into  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land entered,  Wolsey  failed  not  to  derive  more  or  less 
of  pecuniary  advantage;  for  his  influence  over  the 
royal  mind  being  rated  almost  beyond  the  truth,  to 
purchase  his  good  offices  was  esteemed  the  readiest 
method  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his  master.  At 
home,  likewise,  men  were  not  unapt  to  attribute  to  his 
counsels  oppressive  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  con- 
cerning which  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  was  imable 
to  prevent  them.  The  death  of  Buckingham,  for  ex- 
ample, who,  in  1521,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  inconse- 
quence of  the  unguarded  language  in  which  he  had 
ventured  to  condemn  the  pageantries  and  follies  of  the 
field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  was  laid,  without  any  show 
of  pretence,  to  the  cardinal's  charge ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  true  that  he  endeavoured  too  much  to  govern 
without  the  aid  of  parliaments,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  only  obeyed,  in  this,  the  mandates  of  his  im- 
perious master.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Wolsey 
early  acquired  and  retained  no  common  share  of  public 
odium ;  for  which  the  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour. 
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accommodation,  which  was  in  due  time  effected,  without 
any  serious  advantage  to  either  party.     In  like  manner 
the   duke   of  Suffolk,  indifferently  supported  by  his 
allies,  found  his  troops  waste  away  through  sickness, 
and  withdrew  into  winter-quarters, chagrined  an<l  disap- 
pointed.    These  things  were  not  without  their  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  who  discovered  in  his  parlia- 
ment extreme  imwillingness  to  vote  fresh  supplies,  and 
in  his  people  a  decided  resolution  not  to  advantre  any 
funds  under  the  odious  title  of  benevolences.     It  was 
with  Wolsey,  however,  that  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
from  the  league  originated;  and  he,  asmay  bcinuiglned, 
was  swayed  by  very  different  motives  from  those  which 
operated   upon  the   king.     At  the  dcuith  of  Leo,  in 
1520,  lie  had  app^Nired  as  a  candidate  for  the  papiujy, 
eonfident  in  the   promiaed   support  of  the   enrjieror. 
He  failed ;  and  Adrian,  or^nally  the  tutor  of  Cliailcs, 
afterwards  his  viceroy  in  Spain,  obtained  the  tiani. 
Adrian,  however,  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  only  till 
1523  ;  and  Wolsey  again  urged  his  pretensions,  which 
were  again  overlook^!.     His  pride  took  the  alarm; 
and  though  for  some  time  afterwards  be  continued  to 
flatter  the  emperor,  all  his  attachment  was  in  reality 
transferred  to  Fnincis.     Meanwhile,  Italy  had  Ixten  the 
•eene  of  many  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  victory  leaned 
sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  till  the 
battle  of  Pavia  phiced  JVancis  a  ciiptive  in  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  and  stripped  Fmnce  of  all  her  (Cisalpine 
conquests.     Tlien,  indeed,  the  vain  idea  of  reaswrting 
liis  claim  to  the  vacant  tlirone  dwelt  for  a  brief  space 
in  Henry's  mind,  and  induced  him  to  make  advances  to 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  emperor.     But  the  coldness, 
perhaps  the  haughtiness,  with  which  these  advances 
were  met,  gave  great  umbrage;  while  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  which  the  royal  prerogative  proved  inade- 
<^uate  to  relieve,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  dii^ust. 
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Henry  broke  off  all  communication  with  Charles ;  and 
contracted,  on  very  favourable  terms,  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  French. 

To  describe  the  cvent.s  which  ensued  upon  tlii$ 
change  of  policy, — the  treatment  of  Francis  as  a  pri- 
soner, his  release,  his  violation  of  the  i  n;^igcmcnts 
into  which  he  had  entered,  and  the  renewal  of  tlie  war 
in  Italy,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
present  undertaking.  I  must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  state,  that  of  a  new  league  against  the  emjxiror, 
fonncd  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  and  thence 
called  mo8t  clement  and  mo^t  holy,  Uenry  put  himself 
at  the  head ;  and  that  he  received,  as  his  reward,  an 
et^tate  in  Naples  valued  at  thirty  thousand  crown.s 
a  year,  tis>  well  as  a  prnsion  of  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
his  minister.  It  may,  indeed,  be  rt^murked,  once  for 
all,  that  from  every  treaty  into  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land entered^  WolMty  failed  not  to  derive  more  or  less 
of  pecuniary  advantage;  for  his  influence  over  the 
royal  mind  being  rated  almost  beyond  tlie  truth,  to 
purchase  his  good  offices  was  esteemed  the  readiest 
method  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his  roaster.  At 
home,  likewise,  men  were  not  unapt  to  attribute  to  hh 
counsels  oppressive  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  con- 
cerning which  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  them.  The  death  of  Uuckingliam,  for  ex- 
ample, who,  in  1521,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  inconae* 
quenoe  of  the  unguarded  language  in  which  he  had 
ventured  to  condemn  the  pageantries  and  follies  of  tlie 
field  of  the  Clotli  of  Gold,  was  laid,  without  any  show 
of  pretence,  to  the  cardinal's  charge ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  true  that  he  endcavouKni  too  much  to  govern 
without  the  aid  of  parliaments,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  only  obityed,  in  this,  the  mandates  of  his  im- 
perious master.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Wolsey 
early  acq[uired  and  ret«uned  no  common  aliare  of  public 
odium ;  for  which  the  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour. 
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not  less  than  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, may,  perhaps,  be  blamed.  But  it  is  high 
time  to  revert  to  certain  mighty  changes  which  were 
already  in  progress,  and  amid  which  the  fabric  of 
Wolsev's  power  was  destined  to  crumble  into  dust. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  more  than  once,  to   the 
growing  discontent  of  the  laity  with  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  unbecoming,  and 
in  many  instances  immoral  liyes  of  the  popish  clergy. 
From  the  days  of  Wickliffe  these  sentiments  had  never 
been  without  their  professors  in  England ;  while  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere,  there 
had  existed  from  the  earliest  times  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  pious  men,  over  whose  minds  the  chain 
of  popish  tyranny  had  never  been  drawn.     Still  there 
needed  some  direct  stimulus,  not  less  than  some  bold 
and  honest  leader,  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  religious  in- 
quiry a  wider  channel  of  action,  and  to  guide  it  in  its 
course  through  the  difl&culties  and  dangers  with  which 
it  was  sure  to  be  beset.     In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  stimulus  was  given,  and  the  neces- 
sary leader   appeared.     Martin  Luther,    a    native  of 
Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  and  a  monk  of 
the  order   of  St.  Augustine,   placed   himself  in    the 
breach,  and  denounced  the  evils  of  a  system,  which  at 
once  put  in  shackles  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  conferred    upon   one   man    authority  to   release 
another  from  the  consequences  of  his  sins,  even  before 
those  sins  should  have  been  committed.    It  is  not  within  f 
my  present  province  to  detail  the  progress  of  this  most  ^' 
important  of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  occurred  j 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world.     My  limits  will 
only  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  reformed   doctrines 
spread  far  and  wide  through  Germany,  Flanders,  the 
north  of  Europe,  France,  Spain,  and  even  Italy ;  and 
that  if  they  failed  to  supplant  the  old  tenets  in  most 
of  the  enlightened  countries  of  the  world,  the  failure 
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is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  political  faults  of  too 
many  among  their  teachers,  than  to  any  superior  skill 
or  erudition  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
opinions. 

There  were  many  causes  at  work,  to  render  England 
a  fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  jealousies  between  king 
and  pope,  laic  and  ecclesiastic,  nor  to  give  more  than 
their  due  weight  to  the  cutting  satires  with  which 
Chaucer  had  lashed  the  vices  of  the  monks,  Wickliffe 
had  left  behind  him,  in  his  translations  of  various 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  a  treasure  from  which 
multitudes,  in  defiance  both  of  civil  laws  and  church 
censures,  continued  to  derive  consolation  in  their 
sorrows,  and  instruction  in  their  ignorance. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  also, — the  future  champion  and 
martyr  of  popery, — had  contributed  to  unsettle  men  s 
minds,  by  the  publication,  in  1513,  of  his  Utopia^  a 
work  of  infinite  merit,  though  liable  to  the  serious 
objections,  that  the  principle  which  it  seeks  to  incul- 
cate is  pushed  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Still  the 
hostility  of  Wolsey,  and  the  bigoted  zeal  of  his  master, 
opposed  serious  impediments  to  the  progress  of  truth. 
The  former,  instigated  more,  perhaps,  by  policy,  than 
religion,  put  to  death  several  unhappy  Lollards;  the 
latter  wielded  his  pen  against  Luther  in  a  treatise,  which 
secured  the  gratitude  of  the  pope,  and  obtained  for 
its  writer  the  proud  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
But  a  work  which  is  not  of  man,  man  s  hostility  serves 
not  to  arrest,  while,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  he 
sometimes  becomes  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
advancing  the  very  cause,  which  he  once  laboured  to 

retard. 

It  was  stated,  some  time  ago,  that  at  the  period  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Spain,  Henry  enter- 
tained serious  scruples  touching  the  legality  of  that 
proceeding.     The  advice  of  his  counsellors,  however, 
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supported  by  a  papal  bull,  suflSiced  to  allay  these  mis- 
givings, and  for  a  space  of  eighteen  years,  he  treated 
his  consort  with  every  external  mark  of  kindness  and 
attention.     During  this  interval  she  bore  him  several 
children,  of  whom  one  only,  the  princess  Mary,  sur- 
vived.   But  Catherine  was  subject  to  bcdily  infirmities ;  | 
there  was  a  great  disparity  between  her  age  and  that 
of  her  royal  husband,  and  the  latter  began,  by  degrees, 
to  experience  towards  her  an   alienation  of  feeling, 
which  he  was  too  selfish  to  combat  or  to  conceal.     It 
was  at  this  unlucky  jimcture,  that  the  queen  received 
into  her  family  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  a  young 
lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  attractive  manners, 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.     To  see,  and  to  fall 
in  love  with  this  fair  damsel,  were  circumstances,  in 
Henry's  case,   consequent  one  upon  the  other.      He  f 
paid  to  her  the  most  assiduous  court ;    strove,  as  his  ! 
letters  indicate,  for  a  whole  year,  to  undermine  her  ^ 
virtue,  and  finding  that  his  suit  made  no  progress, 
became  fretful   and  uneasy.      Catherine,  as  standing 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  desires,  became 
daily  more  and  more  distasteful.      His  doubts  as  to^ 
the  validity  of  their  marriage  revived,  and  he  turned  ] 
all  his  thoughts  to  the  most  ready  means  of  dissolving 
a  connexion,  unlawful,  perhaps,  from  the  beginning,  , 
but  to  which  he  was  now  bound,  by  every  principle  of  i 
generosity  and  honour.  | 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  applied  in  his  distress 
was  Wolsey ;  whom  he  found  prompt  to  encourage  the 
religious  doubts  under  which  he  professed  to  labour. 
Supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  cardinal,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  the  archbishop,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
church,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  declared,  imder  their  hands  and 
seals,  that  the  marriage  with  his  brother  s  widow  was 

ontrary  to  the  laws  of  God.     So  far,  all  things  had 
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gone  according  to  the  king's  wishes,  nor  in  the  next 
step  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  take,  was  he  less 
successful.  The  pope,  when  applied  to  for  a  divorce, 
exhibited  every  disposition  to  meet  the  king's  wishes ; 
for  Henry  took  care  to  rest  his  petition  on  such  grounds 
as  should  seem  to  indicate  no  distrust  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  supreme  pontiflF.  But  his  holiness 
was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  feared  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  one  so  powerful, 
by  casting  dishonour  upon  a  member  of  his  family. 
All,  therefore,  which  he  dared  to  do,  was  done ;  he 
granted  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
the  king's  marriage,  and  of  the  dispensation  by  virtue 
of  which  it  had  been  solemnized;  and  appointing 
Wolsey  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  any  other  bishop,  he  imagined  that  he 
had  left  the  game  entirely  in  Henry's  hands. 

Had  the  ulterior  views  of  the  king  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  cardinal,  the  point  at  issue  would 
have  been  speedily  adjusted ;  but  this  proved  not  to 
be  the  case.  Wolsey  was  very  willing  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  with  Catherine,  because  he  knew  that  an 
irreparable  breach  would  thus  be  created  between  the 
king  and  the  emperor ;  but  he  desired  to  follow  up 
this  stroke  of  policy,  by  negotiating  another  imion 
between  Henry  and  one  of  the  princesses  of  France. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  discovered  that  the  king 
would  not  only  not  assent  to  this,  but  that  he  intended 
to  wed  a  lady,  suspected,  not  without  cause,  of  a 
leaning  to  the  reformed  tenets,  the  cardinal  became 
alarmed.  He  permitted  the  business  of  the  divorce  to 
languish ;  he  afi*ected  to  distrust  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers ,  he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  assistance  of 
the  cardinal  Campeggio,  to  whom,  as  the  pope's  nuncio, 
he  paid  ostentatious  deference.  Yet  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  to  say,  that  if  in  the  beginning  he  with* 
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stood  the  king's  wishes,  he  was  sincere  in  his  later 
endeavours  to  promote  them.  He  became  convinced, 
from  Henry's  manner,  that  whatever  might  he  the 
issue  of  the  process  in  other  respects,  his  own  ruin 
must  inevitably  ensue  upon  the  failure  of  Anne's  pre- 
tensions. 

Disgusted,  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the 
duplicity  of  the  pope  and  the  commissioners,  Henry 
began  to  look  around  for  some  more  speedy  method  of 
attaining  his  wishes.  That  object  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  when  accident  introduced  to  his  notice  a 
man,  timid,  perhaps,  even  to  a  fault,  but  eminent  above 
all  his  contemporaries  for  genuine  piety,  unaffected 
humility,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  It 
chanced  that  the  king,  being  upon  a  journey,  passed  a 
night  at  Waltham  Cross ;  and  that  two  of  his  attend- 
ants slept  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Cressy,  where  the 
conversation,  during  supper,  turned  upon  the  leading 
topic  of  the  day,  the  royal  divorce.  There  was  present 
on  that  occasion,  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
whom  the  plague  had  driven  from  the  university,  and 
who,  being  related  to  Mr.  Cressy's  wife,  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  family,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
tutor  to  the  children.  The  opinion  of  the  academician 
was  asked,  and  given.  It  amounted  to  this ;  that  the 
question  at  issue  affected  the  true  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  was  one,  of  which  learned  men  and  the 
universities  would  be  the  fittest  judges,  because,  "the* 
bishop  of  Rome  had  no  such  authority,  as  whereby  he 
might  dispense  with  the  word  of  God."  This  senti- 
ment was  reported  to  the  king ;  he  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  it,  and  having  called  its  author 
into  his  presence,  treated  him  ever  after  with  the 
utmost  respect.  The  academician  was  no  other  than 
Cranmer. 

Acting  upon  the   suggestion  thus   adroitly  given, 
Henry  caused  a  case  to  be  made  out,  which  he  em- 
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ployed  Cranmer  to  submit  to  the  consideiation  of  the 
most  distinguished  universities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  opinions  of  almost  all,  with  the  honour- 
able exception  of  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Ger- 
many, were  against  the  legality  of  the  marriage; 
nevertheless,  the  commissioners  continued  to  procrasti- 
nate, and  a  bill  was  at  length  obtained,  requiring  the 
parties  to  attend  personally  at  Rome,  in  order  that  the 
Pope  might  himself  decide  on  the  matter.  There 
needed  only  some  such  rash  proceeding  as  this  to  fill  to 
overflowing  the  cup  of  Henry's  wrath.  Wolsey  was 
forthwith  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against  him;  he  was 
declared  to  have  incurred  the  pains  of  a  praemunire, 
and  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  lie  at  the  king's 
mercy.  Still  there  seems  to  have  been  a  wavering  in 
Henry's  sentiments,  which  occasionally  reverted  with 
something  like  their  old  affection  to  the  fallen  favourite. 
His  princely  residence  of  York  Place,  now  Whitehall, 
was,  indeed,  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Esher,  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. But  in  February,  1530,  after  having  been 
some  time  without  the  common  conveniencies  of  life, 
he  again  received  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  York,  where,  by  the  affability  of 
his  address,  and  a  display  of  prodigal  hospitality,  he 
obtained  a  popularity  which  he  was  not  destined  long 
to  enjoy.  Having  been  arrested  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  carried  as  far  as  Leicester,  on  his  way  to  London,  a 
constitution  enfeebled  by  disease  and  anxiety  gave  way. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  to  the  head  of  the  convent,  "  to 
lav  my  bones  among  you;"  and  he  deceived  neither  the 
abbot  nor  himself.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1530,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
prosperity,  and  of  the  true  value  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  are  neither  acquired  nor  exercised  in  subser- 
vience to  the  dictates  of  religious  principle,  and  sound 
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and  Christian  morality.  His  last  words  may  be  cited  as 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  "  If  I  had  served 
God  a^  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  This  is  the  just 
reward  that  I  must  receive  for  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  do  him  service,  not  regarding  my  service  to  (jod.  ^ 

The  death  of  Wolsey  appeared  to  dissolve  the  last  tie 
which  had  hitherto  hound  the  king  to  the  popish  com- 
munion, and  proved  the  prelude  for  the  adoption  of  other 
and  more  eflfectual  measures,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  single  object  which  he  desired  to  attain.  Wolsey 
had  been  adjudged  liable  to  the  pains  of  a  praemunire, 
on  an  old  statute  which  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
a  legantine  authority  within  the  realm.  The  same 
statute  was  now  brought  to  bear  against  the  clergy  in 
general,  who  were  glad  to  purchase  immunity  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  as  well  as  by  acknowledging 
the  king  to  be  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  far  as  might  be  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  Christ.  This  occurred  in  1531;  and  in  the 
year  following,  a  still  more  decided  step  was  taken.  A 
law  was  passed,  which  prohibited  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits  to  the  pope,  and  decreed  that  any  censures 
which  might  emanate  from  the  court  of  Rome,  on  ac- 
count of  such  prohibition,  should  be  disregarded.  In 
like  manner,  appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony, 
divorces,  wills,  and  other  suits  cognizable  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  were  forbidden,  while  the  oath  of  canon- 
ical obedience  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  which  the  bishops 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking,  was  declared  incom- 
patible with  the  duty  which  they  owed  as  subjects  to  the 
crown  of  England.  These  latter  proceedings,  however, 
which  rendered  a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see  next 
to  impossible,  were  but  the  consequences  of  an  act,  by 
the  performance  of  which  Henry  settled  the  great 
question  of  the  divorce  in  a  very  summary  manner. 
Early  in  January,  1533,  he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
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private,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  following  she  being 
then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  publicly  avowed  her 
as  his  wife.  This  was  followed,  strangely  enough,  by 
the  opening  of  a  court,  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  his  previous  marriage;  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Cranmer,  now  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to 
be  null  and  void.  The  unfortunate  Catherine  was  im- 
mediately degraded  by  act  of  parliament;  her  daughter 
was  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  and  the  succession  was 
confirmed  to  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  coro- 
nation was  soon  afterwards  performed  with  great 
splendour. 

The  first  act  in  this  mighty  drama  was  now  com- 
plete. Allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  renounced, 
both  by  the  king  and  the  people,  and  both  king  and 
people  were  threatened  with  the  pains  of  excommuni 
cation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  serious  advance 
were  made  in  what  alone  deserves  to  be  termed  the 
Reformation.  Henry  was  still  a  bigot  to  most  of  the 
doctrines,  in  defence  of  which  he  had  written.  It  was, 
for  example,  declared  heretical  to  deny  the  bodily 
presence  in  the  communion;  to  advocate  the  lawfulness 
of  marriage  by  the  clergy;  to  contend  for  the  reception 
of  the  sacrament  in  both  forms  by  the  laity,  to  abjure 
purgatory,  auricular  confession,  the  adoration  of  the 
saints,  the  seven  sacraments,  or  any  other  dotage  which 
the  church  of  Rome  had  engrafted  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Even  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  was,  for  a  while,  prohibited;  and 
when  sanctioned  at  last,  the  privilege  was  restricted  to 
the  better-educated  classes  of  society.  In  one  word, 
Henry  s  reforms,  considered  as  the  removal  of  the  hay, 
chaff,  and  stubble,  which  had  so  long,  and  so  fatally 
overlaid  the  truth,  may  safely  be  taken  as  amounting 
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to  this,  and  no  more,  that  they  transferred  to  him,  in 
his  novel  capacity  as  supreme  head  of  tlie  diurch,  all 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  hud  heretofore  been 
exercised  by  the  Pope.  But  if  he  proved  eminently 
delicate  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  establi.shod  opi- 
nions, Henry  s  treatment  of  the  property  of  the  church 
was,  at  least,  sufficiently  free.  He  liad  been  taught 
by  Wolsey,  that  to  dissolve  a  monastery  did  not  amount 
to  absolute  sacrilege;  for  that  ambitious  prelate  had 
applied  the  revenues  of  several  to  the  erection  of 
his  new  colleges.  Henry  profited  by  the  lesson,  and 
found  ready  instruments  of  his  will  among  the  ministers, 
to  whom,  on  Wolsey'b  fall,  he  gave  his  confidence. 
Thomas  CiomwcU,  the  f>on  of  a  fuller,  who,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  several  gradations  of  a  private  trooper, 
u  merchant's  clerk,  and  secretary  to  Wolsey,  had  risen 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  was  created  vicar 
general,  and  put  at  the  head  of  a  commi^^iion  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  the  monks  and  nuns. 
ITie  commiafijioners  represented  the  religious  houses  as 
a  receptacle  of  the  grossest  vices;  their  inmates  as 
preying  upon  the  crc<lulity  of  the  people.  Immciliate 
publicity  was  given  to  these  statements,  and  both  monks 
and  nun.*,  whether  justly  or  otherwise,  became,  in  due 
time,  objects  of  universal  abhorr<?nce.  This  was  all 
that  Henry  desired,  rroccedings  were  forthwith  insti- 
tuted against  the  suppOd;ed  delinquents.  One  religious 
lUMttC  lifter  another  was  dissolved,  their  inliabitants  were 
thrown  loose  upon  the  world,  and  their  property  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  11iu^  within  the  space  of  lesi 
than  two  years,  six  hundred  and  forty-five  momi^tic 
establishments  were  overthrown, — of  which  twenty- 
eight  had  been  govcme<l  by  abbots  possessing  seats 
in  the  upjxT  hou>;e  of  jjifirliament.  Nor  were  colleges, 
chantries,  free  chapels,  and  even  hospit^ils,  spared. 
One  common  ruin  overtook  the  whole,  out  of  whick 


an  annual  revenue,  estimated  at  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  national  income,  was  rendered  available  for  the 
services  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crimes  of  the  monas- 
1  tic  orders  were  numerous,  and  that  the  frauds  which 
they  practised,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  ignoimoc 
and  mental  slavery,  merited   not  only  expoecure,  but 
punishment.     Probably,  too,  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  ch^rgy  was  exorbitant;    but  the  violence  which 
characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformers,  their 
boundless  rapacity,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  custom 
V  of  ages,  proved  more  fatal  to  public  morals,  at  least 
for  the  time,  than  all  the  vices  of  the  condemned  ecde- 
siiisticj;.     Uoganlless  of  the  entreaties  of  Cranmer,  and 
the  remonstnuices  of  Latimer,  Henry  distributed,  with  a 
profuse  hand,  the  spoils  of  the  church  among  his  favou- 
rites.    No  care  was  t-iken  to  set  «iside  even  a  portion  of 
the  plunder  to  sacrc<i  uses.     Po<»r  benefices,  which  had 
been  represented  as  a  principal  source  of  scandal  under 
tbe  ancient  system,  were  left  in  their  original  poverty. 
Not  only  estates,  but  tithej  passed  into  lay  hands;  and 
a  race,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
worid,  namely,  l»y-impropriato«,  sprang  up  and  flou- 
rished.   It  was  to  no  purpoifjc  tliat  the  friends  of  religion 
remonstrated  against  these  abuse*,  or  strove  to  save 
the  tithe  by  a  ready  sacrifice  of  the  lands.     It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  they  interceded  for  the  umintenancc 
of  one  or  two  monasteries  in  each  county,  not  tluit 
tliey  "  should  stand  in  mockery,  but  so  as  to  be  con- 
vertc-d  to  preaching,  study,   and  prayer."      Eager  to 
secure  the  snpport  of  tlie  nobility  aiwl  gentry,  Henry 
liad  given  up  to  tliem  the  whole  ordering  of  this 
matter;  and  they  found  tc»o  many  attractions  in  the 
rich  manors  and  tithcries  which  were  spread  out  before 
them,  to  be  swayed  from  their  own  puqK>se:s  by  argu- 
ment* or  expO!<tulations.     The  consequence  was,  that 
the  condition  of  the  clergy  became,  in  many  parts  of 
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the  country,  lamentable  in  the  extreme.     The  monks, 
hitherto  the  principal  owners  of  the  tithe,  had  given, 
in  too  many  instances,  a  wretched  stipend  to  the  vicars; 
"  but   now,"    says    Henry  Brinklow,  in   his  Address 
to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  "  there 
is  no  vicar  at  all,  but  the  farmer  is  vicar  and  parson 
altogether;  and  only  an  old  cast-away  monk  or  friar, 
which  can  scarcely  say  his  matins,  is  hired  for  twenty 
or   thirty  shillings,  meat   and  drink;    yea,    in   some 
places,  for  meat  and  drink  alone,  without  any  wages. 
I  know,  and  not  I  alone,  but  twenty  thousand  more 
know,  more  than  five  hundred  vicarages  and  parson- 
ages,  thus  well  and   gospelly  served,   after  the  new 
gospel  of  England."     Then  followed  the  presentation 
of  worn-out  menials,   of  the  keepers  of  taverns,  and 
other  illiterate  and  immoral  men,  to  benefices,  which 
would  not  suffice  to  supply  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
persons  of  a  liberal  education;  while  in  many  instances, 
the  churches  were  converted  into  bams,  and  all  that 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  of  the  monasteries  and 
convents  into  stables  and  cow-sheds. 

The  immediate  efiect    of  these    proceedings,  both 
upon  the  moral  feeling  and  the  internal  peace  of  th» 
country,  was  shocking.     In  London,  and  other  great 
towns,  the  populace,  let  loose  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  heretofore  submitted,   ran  into   the 
wildest  excesses.      The  marriage  tie  was  everywhere      / 
disregarded.    Hymns  and  psalms  were  sung  in  taverns    V 
to  ribald  tunes,  and  the  name  of  God  was  blasphemed 
without  scruple.     In  the  country,  multitudes,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  gather  a  willing  alms  at  the  con- 
vent-gate, found  the  last  resource  against  destitution 
taken  away  from  them,  and  became  desperate:    for, 
bad  as  these  establishments  were  represented  to  be, 
and  bad  as,  in  many  instances,  they  doubtless  were, 
the  event  proved  that  they  were  not   without  their 
redeeming  qualities.     They  had  been  the  alms-houses, 
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where  the  aged  dependant  of  more  opulent  families, 
the  decrepit  servant,  the  decayed  artificer,  retired  as 
to  a  home,  neither  uncomfortable  nor  humiliating : 
y  they  had  been  the  county  infirmaries  and  dispensaries, 
V  whence  both  poor  and  rich  obtained  medicine  in  their 
sickness,  and  a  leech  to  dress  their  wounds :  they 
had  given  an  asylum  to  many  an  orphan  child,  frank 
entertainment  to  many  a  benighted  traveller,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  they  had  served  as  depositorier 
for  learning,  in  times  when  she  could  find  elsewhere 
no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  The  indig- 
nation, therefore,  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
poor,  when  they  beheld  the  revenues  which  had  been 
freely  shared  among  them  grasped  and  retained  by 
private  persons,  knew  no  bounds.  Frequent  insurrec- 
tions took  place,  some  of  them  exceedingly  formidable, 
which  the  king  was  enabled  to  put  down  only  by  an 
admixture  of  force  and  duplicity,  neither  creditable 
to  those  immediately  employed,  nor  beneficial  as  an 
example  to  future  times. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  as  if  infected  with  the  incon- 
|i  stancy  of  the  age,  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
[I  with  undiscriminating  fury,  both  upon  Lutherans  and 
Papists.  The  former  he  condemned  to  the  flames  as 
heretics,  because  they  presumed  to  deny  the  truth  of 
doctrines  which  he  professed ;  the  latter  died  upon  the 
scaffold  as  traitors,  because  they  refused  to  admit  hi« 
supremacy.  It  forms  a  cruel  blot  in  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  once  the  zealous  and  able  advocate 
of  freedom  of  opinion,  that  he  gave  a  ready  aid  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  authorized  their  torture, 
and  witnessed  their  death.  But  More  himself  was  not 
destined  to  escape  the  rage  of  a  master  whom  he  had 
served  with  too  much  fidelity.  Becoming  alarmed  at 
the  king's  innovations,  he  resigned  the  seals,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  after  Wolsey's  disgrace,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  where,  among  the  circle  of  his 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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acquaintances,  he  spoke  of  passing  events  with  a  dan- 
gerous candour.  He  was,  in  consequence,  required 
to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  among  other 
clauses,  denounced  the  marriage  with  Catherine  as 
null,  and  the  princess  Mary  as  a  bastard ;  and  refusing 
to  give  an  opinion  which  could  not,  as  he  contended, 
bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  an  impeachment  of 
high-treason  was  brought  forward  against  him.  He 
was  condemned,  and  bore  a  long  imprisonment  with 
Christian  meekness.  He  avowed  his  willingness  to 
admit  the  legality  of  the  settlement  in  the  line  which 
parliament  had  drawn,  and  desired  nothing  more  than 
that  he  should  not  himself  be  compelled  to  decide  a 
point  on  which  the  most  learned  universities  had  dif- 
fered. But  Henry  was  inexorable.  Both  More  and 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  perished, — the  one,  because 
he  gave  credit  to  the  foolish  ravings  of  the  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent* ;  the  other,  because  his  conscience  was  too 
pure  to  permit  so  much  as  an  equivocation,  though  the 
reward  of  equivocating  ever  so  slightly  would  have 
been  not  less  than  life. 

The  atrocious  acts,  of  which  an  account  has  just 
been  given,  might  have  been  attributed,  in  the  case  of 
any  other  prince  than  Henry,  to  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors  :  those  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to 
speak,  could  spring  only  from  his  own  debased  and 
vitiated  temper.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  married  j 
three  years,  and  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter, 
named  EKzabeth,  when  Catherine,  her  repudiated,  but 
still  faithful  predecessor,  died  at  Kimbolton.  This 
circumstance,  which  she  naturally  regarded  as  confirm- 

•  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  who,  becoming  subject, 
through  weakness,  to  trances  and  fits,  believed  herself,  and 
was  believed  by  others,  to  be  inspired.  Her  denunciations 
were  directed  chiefly  against  the  king,  whom  she  threatened 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  for  repudiating  Queen 
Catherine. 
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ing  her  influence  over  her  husband,  seemed  to  produce 
a  directly  contrary  effect.     He  gradually  withdrew  from 
her  society ;  and,  though  she  was  again  in  a  condition 
which  demanded  at  least  sympathy  and  kindness,  he 
treated  h-er  with  so  much  harshness  that  her  boy  came 
dead  into  the  world.     Poor  Anne  was  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  change :  the  unfeeling  and 
capricious  voluptuary  had  grown  tired  of  the  society  of 
his  wife,  and  transferred  his  worthless  affections  to 
Jane  Seymour,   the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour, 
under  circumstances  every  way  similar  to  those  which 
had  attended  the  growth  of  his  attachment  to  herself. 
But  Henry's  principles, — if  the  term  may  be  used  in 
any  sense,  however  restricted, — were  not  less  perverted 
than  his  passions  were  violent.     He  either  scrupled  to 
deal  lightly  with  the  object  of  his  attraction,  or  failed 
to  do  so,  upon  which  he  determined  to  make  room  for 
her  both  on  his  throne  and  in  his  bed,  by  removing 
her  rival  out  of  the  way.     Anne,  as  a  favourer  of  the 
reformed  opinions,  had  many  and  powerful  enemies. 
Her  manners,  also,  formed  in  the  French  school,  appear 
to  have  been  unusually  free ;  but  of  moral  guilt  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  stain  attached  to 
her.     Nevertheless,  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
upon  a  double  charge  of  adultery  and  incest;  and,  being 
convicted,  chiefly  on  the   evidence  of  Lady  Rochfort 
and  several  others,  condemned  to  death.     Her  appeals 
for  mercy,  and  the   remonstrance  of  Cranmer,  were 
alike   disregarded.      On  the  18th  of  May   she   was 
beheaded;  having  survived  her   sentence   only  long 
enough  to  know,  that  a  servile  parliament  had  pro- 
nounced her  marriage  null,  on  the  plea  of  a  previous 
contract,  and  excluded  her  daughter  Elizabeth  from  the 
line  of  succession. 

Heedless  alike  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  dictates  of  common  propriety  and  decorum,  Henry 
hastened  to  complete  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour, 
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and  to  pursue,  with  unabated  ferocity,  the  career  of 
innovation,  in  which,  marked  as  it  was  with  the  blood 
of  thousands,  he  had  resolved  to  go  forward.  Shrines 
were  everywhere  plundered,  and  Papists  and  heretics 
equally  condemned  to  die,  while  a  sort  of  confession 
of  faith  was  drawn  up,  and  promulgated  by  parliamen- 
tary authority,  to  which  the  king's  subjects  were  re- 
quired everywhere  to  subscribe.  This,  called,  from  its 
severity,  "  The  Bloody  Statute,"  embodied,  or  was 
understood  to  embody,  the  king's  sentiments  in  all  mat- 
ters both  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  was  alike  dis- 
tasteful to  the  professors  of  the  old  system,  and  the 
genuine  disciples  of  the  new.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  faggot  and  the  cord  found  ample  occupy,- 
tion;  indeed  it  is  calculated,  that  not  fewer  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  laid  down  their  lives  as  martyrs,  to 
what,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  they  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  truth. 

Successful  over  all  his  domestic  enemies,  despotic 
both  in  the  parliament  and  the  convocation,  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and 
too  much  feared  to  be  molested  by  the  emperor,  Henry 
was  made  still  more  happy  in  the  year  1537,  ^y  the 
birth  (24th  of  October)  of  a  son.  Hitherto  his  ardent 
wishes  for  male-issue  had  been  frustrated;  his  joy, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  scarcely  dashed 
by  the  premature  decease  of  the  queen,  twelve  days 
after  she  became  a  mother.  Henry  marked  his  respect 
for  her  memory  by  elevating  her  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford.  He  also 
created  his  infant  son  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  earl  of  Chester.  He  then  went  on  to  draw 
more  and  more  largely  upon  the  forbearance  of  his 
allies,  and  the  slavish  devotion  of  his  people.  Reginald 
de  la  Pole,  the  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
of  course  not  remotely  connected  with  the  royal  family, 
had  given  great   umbrage,  by  denouncing,   from   the 
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university  of  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  his  studies,  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.     Henry  strove  to  inveigle 
him  into  his  power,  but  failed ;  because  both  the  Pope 
and  the  emperor  perceived  that  they  were  bound  to 
protect  and  provide  for  their  champion.     Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  Reginald,  now  promoted  to  the  rank 'of  car- 
dinal, set  his  authority  at  defiance,  the  king  caused  his 
brother  Sir  Geoffrey,  the  lord  Montacute,  the  marquess 
of  Exeter,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  be  arrested, 
and  put  them  to  death ;  together  with  the  aged  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  after  obtaining  against  them  a  convic- 
tion  of  high-treason.      He  then  called  together  his 
parliar  .nt,  which,  besides  attainting  the  blood  of  the 
king's  enemies,  among  whom  were  numbered  several 
individuals  of  their  house,  surrendered  into  his  hands, 
without   any   apparent    reluctance,   the    last   relic   of 
liberty  that  remained  to  the  nation.    A  bill  was  passed, 
which  gave  to  royal  proclamations  the  full  force  of  law' 
and   subjected   to   arbitrary   penalties  all  who  might 
refuse  to  obey  them. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  the  king,  whose 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Seymour  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  had  set  on  foot  more  than  one  nego- 
tiation for  a  fourth  marriage.  He  demanded  of  his 
ally,  the  king  of  France,  the  duchess-dowager  of 
Longueville,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  but  Francis,  who 
had  already  promised  her  to  the  king  of  Scots,  de- 
clined to  violate  the  engagement.  Francis,  on  the 
other  hand,  proposed  that  Henry  should  wed  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendome,  or  one  of 
the  duchess  of  Longueville's  sisters ;  both  of  whom,  he 
assured  the  amorous  monarch,  were  nowise  inferior  to 
the  duchess,  either  in  beauty  or  size.  Had  he  followed 
up  the  proposal  by  acquiescing  in  Henry's  next  demand, 
namely,  that  the  ladies  should  be  first  of  all  submitted 
to  his  personal  inspection,  a  union  equally  desired  by 
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both  parties  would  have  probably  been  effected.  But 
the  gallantry  of  Francis  took  the  alarm ;  and  Henry, 
who  understood  not  the  meaning  of  the  word,  broke  off 
at  once,  and  turned  his  attention  elsewhere.  At  last, 
after  a  widowhood  of  more  than  two  years'  duration, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Cromwell,  now  earl  of 
Essex,  to  sohcit  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  a  prince  possessing  great  influence 
among  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  and  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  proffered 
aUiance  was  accepted,  and  Henry,  charmed  mth  a  pic- 
ture by  Holbein,  which  represented  his  bride  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  age,  waited  with 
impatience  her  arrival  in  England. 

The  first  glance  which  Henry  obtained  of  his  new 
wife, — and  he  went  as  far  as  Rochester  to  meet  her, — 
sufficed  to  dissipate  the  illusion  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  encourage ;  and  excited  not  only  his  disgust 
towards  its  innocent  object,  but  his  bitter  hostility  to 
Cromwell.  Of  the  force  of  these  sentiments  he  made 
no  secret,  withdrawing  himself  altogether  from  Anne's 
society;  and  if  over  the  latter  he  threw  a  partial  dis- 
guise, his  was  not  the  temper  long  to  hinder  its 
working.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1540,  Cromwell  met 
the  parliament,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp,  and 
apparently  supported  by  all  the  influence,  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  him;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  condemned,  by  a  vote 
of  the  two  houses,  to  suffer  the  pains  of  heresy  and 
treason.  All  his  professed  friends,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cranmer,  now  forsook  him ;  and  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous  both  among  Papists  and 
Protestants,  rejoiced  in  his  fall.  But  the  individual  who 
displayed  the  most  determined  rancour,  and  contributed 
more  than  all  the  rest  to  bring  the  catastrophe  about, 
was  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  At  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party,  that  nobleman  could  not  but  view  with  abhor- 
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rence  the  chief  actor  in  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries; while  a  suspicion,  not  ill-founded,  that  the  ruin 
of  Cromwell  would  open  a  door  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  family,  failed  not  to  sharpen  his  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  so  laudable  an  object.  Norfolk  had 
seen,  and  for  some  time  encouraged,  the  growing 
attachment  of  the  king  to  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard. 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  so  long  as  Cromwell 
enjoyed  the  royal  confidence,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  clear  a  way  for  her  elevation;  and 
hence,  not  less  than  from  party  motives,  he  exercised 
his  ingenuity  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  rival. 

Cromwell's  behaviour,  after  his  arrest,  scarcely  cor- 
responded with  the  manliness  of  his  character  at  other 
periods.  He  besought  the  king's  pardon  in  language 
bordering  upon  abject,  and  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  offences  which  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
committed.  But  the  mental  quality  for  which  he  was 
mainly  distinguished,  was  prudence ;  and  he  probably 
calculated  on  averting,  by  such  means,  the  royal  enmity 
from  his  son.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  died 
regretted  by  few ;  being  regarded  as  the  cause,  when 
in  truth  he  was  no  more  than  the  instrument,  of  all 
the  cruelties  and  outrages  which  disfigured  the  period 
of  his  administration.  Nor  was  Anne  of  Cleves  long 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  to  which  his 
influence  had  raised  her.  On  the  24th  of  July,  not 
many  days  after  Cromwell's  execution,  a  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  which  declared  the  king's  recent 
marriage  to  be  null,  and  settled  upon  the  lady  Anne 
a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year ;  the  price,  no  doubt,  of 
her  acquiescence  in  so  strange  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
Henry  gave  his  hand  to  Catherine  Howard,  with 
whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  he  professed  him- 
self so  much  delighted,  that  he  caused  his  confessor  to 
join  with  him  in  a  public  thanksgiving.    His  happiness, 
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however,  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  10th  of 
August  the  marriage  took  place;  in  the  November 
following,  he  received  such  information  of  her  dissolute 
life  previous  to  that  event,  that  he  judged  it  necessary 
to  institute  a  close  and  searching  inquiry.  The  results 
of  that  inquiry  proved  fatal  to  the  queen.  Her  guilt 
was  established  beyond  dispute,  and  her  innocence, 
even  after  marriage,  was  shown  to  be  more  than 
doubtful.  Henry  forthwith  assembled  his  parliament, 
obtained  bills  of  attainder  against  Catherine,  Lady 
Rochford,  and  their  accomplices,  all  of  whom  were 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  the  22nd  of  January,  1542. 
But  the  wrath  of  the  indignant  monarch  was  not  to 
be  appeased  even  by  this.  His  obsequious  lords  and 
commons  pronounced  it  to  be  high-treason  in  any 
female,  with  whom  the  king  might  desire  to  contract 
a  union,  to  conceal  from  him  her  irregularities,  sup- 
posing her  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  in  her  youth ; 
and  included  under  the  same  penalty,  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  frail  fair  one,  who  should  wilfully 
screen  the  character  of  their  child  so  circumstanced. 

With  this  absurd  and  iniquitous  law  the  people 
made  merry,  saying.  That  the  king  would  surely  select 
his  next  wife  from  among  the  widows  of  the  land. 
Tliis  prophecy,  though  uttered  in  jest,  was  destined  to 
receive,  in  due  time,  its  accomplishment.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1545,  he  married  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow 
of  lord  Latimer,  and  a  lady  of  mature  age.  As  she 
was  a  discreet  and  prudent  woman,  Catherine  accom- 
modated herself  to  his  humours;  and  contrived  to 
secure,  at  least,  his  respect,  to  the  last :  but  even  Ca- 
therine was  not  without  her  trials.  She  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  even  presumed 
to  enter  into  theological  controversy  with  her  husband. 
This  was  to  attack  Henry  on  his  weakest  side ;  so  the 
chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, were  directed  to  make  arrangements  for  com- 
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mitting  her  to  prison.  When  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings  reached  her,  the  queen  fell  into  hysterical 
fits,  which  lasted  till  the  king,  alarmed  by  her  cries, 
caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  into  her  apartment. 
"  Kate,"  cried  he,  "  you  are  a  doctor."  "  No,  sir,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  only  wished  to  divert  you  from  your 
pain,"  (he  was  then  suffering  greatly  from  an  ulcer  in 
his  thigh,)  ''  by  an  argument,  in  which  you  so  much 
shine."  "Is  it  so,  sweetheart?"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"  then  we  are  friends  again."  By  this  stratagem  she 
contrived  to  avert  the  storm,  which  she  took  good 
care  not  again  to  excite  during  the  remainder  of  the 
king*j  life. 

Eager  as  he  was  to  establish  his  own  supremacy  at 
home,  Henry  was  not  wholly  forgetful  of  the  foreigD 
relations  of  the  country.  He  had  long  entertained  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  whole  island  under  one  government; 
and  had  more  than  once  hesitated  between  violence 
and  a  closer  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land as  the  readiest  method  of  attaining  that  end.  The 
memory  of  other  times,  however,  finally  prevailed,  and 
he  laboured,  without  efifect,  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  James  the  Fifth  and  his  daughter  Mary.  But 
the  coldness  with  which  these  advances  were  met,  and 
the  refusal  of  James  to  grant  him  even  an  interview  at 
York,  roused  his  anger;  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish, 
by  force  of  arms,  what  forbearance  and  liberality  had 
failed  to  bring  about.  Troops  were  accordingly 
enrolled,  Scotland  was  invaded,  and  a  war  of  skir- 
mishes, alike  unprofitable  to  both  powers,  ensued.  The 
death  of  James,  however,  which  occurred  soon  after 
the  rout  of  Solway,  an  affair  in  which  many  Scottish 
nobles  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  induced  the  king  to 
try  once  more  the  eflfect  of  negotiation.  James  left 
behind  him  only  one  child,  Mary,  celebrated  in  after- 
times  not  more  for  her  beauty  than  her  misfortunes ; 
and  Henry  proposed  to  wed  her  to  his  son  Edward,  the 
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undoubted  heir  of  the  English  throne.  There  were 
many,  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  match,  and  earnestly  endeayoured  to 
promote  it;  but  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  of 
the  party  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  prevailed. 
Henry,  unfortunately  for  his  own  purposes,  had  de- 
manded the  guardianship  of  the  young  queen's  person, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
committed  to  his  charge  during  her  minority.  The 
cardinal  and  his  friends  made  ample  use  of  the  alarm 
which  such  a  proposition  was  calculated  to  excite.  The 
king's  terms  were  rejected;  and,  after  a  fruitless  offer 
to  negotiate  on  a  new  basis,  during  the  progress  of 
which  Henry  made  prize  of  several  Scottish  merchant- 
vessels,  the  ancient  rivalship  of  the  two  nations  re- 
asserted its  power.  France  lent  her  aid  to  her  old  ally, 
and  a  war  was  revived,  which,  if  it  cost  the  Scottish 
people  their  capital,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  union. 

The  part  which  Francis  acted  in  this  matter,  and 
to  which  he  mainly  attributed  the  defeat  of  his  favourite 
scheme,  excited  Henry's  indignation,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  previously  formed, 
of  breaking  with  France,  and  once  more  uniting  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  differences 
had  prevailed  between  him  and  Charles,  the  death  of 
Queen  Catherine  threw  into  the  shade;  whereas  Francis 
had  given  him  many  and  recent  causes  of  complaint,  of 
which  his  interference  in  Scottish  affairs  sufficed  to  com- 
plete the  sum*.  He  affirmed  that  "  his  dear  brother  and 
ally,"  after  engaging  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  See  of  Rome,  had  violated  his  pledge. 
He  could  not  forgive  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  king 
to  the  duchess  of  Longueville;  he  was  indignant  at 
certain  jokes,  in  which  Francis  was  represented  to  have 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  his  behaviour  towards  his 
queens ;  and  he  complained  that  the  debts  due  to  him 
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from  France  were  not  liquidated,  nor  his  promised 
pension  paid.  All  these  motives  operated  to  inflame 
the  mind  of  the  irascible  monarch,  and  laid  him  open 
to  the  persuasives  of  the  wily  emperor.  War  waf^ 
accordingly  declared,  and  Henry  himself,  who  still 
affected  a  passion  for  martial  glory,  passing  the  sea  in 
a  ship  whose  sails  were  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  sat  down, 
in  July,  1544,  before  Boulogne.  But  neither  the 
reduction  of  that  town,  nor  the  results  of  a  few 
skirmishes  at  sea,  compensated  for  the  evil  of  so  many 
and  such  expensive  armaments;  and,  the  emperor 
having  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  in  which  no  mention 
was  made  of  Henry's  wrongs,  the  latter  became  con- 
vinced, by  degrees,  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  a 
continuance  of  hostilities.  In  June,  1546,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed ;  and,  Scotland  being 
included  in  the  arrangement,  Henry  returned  again, 
with  fresh  ardour,  to  the  adjustment  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  own  dominions. 

First  among  these,  in  the  estimation  of  the  king, 
was  the  establishment  of  uniformity,  as  well  in  the 
principles  as  in  the  form  of  worship,  in  the  church. 
With  the  view  of  effecting  this,  Henry  caused  two 
works  to  be  published;  one,  which  he  termed  the 
Institution^  the  other  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man, 
To  these  he  now  added  a  second  edition  of  the  Mass^ 
Book^  from  which  were  omitted  the  names  of  various 
saints,  and  into  which  was  introduced  a  prayer  for 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  and  from 
all  his  abominable  enormities.  He  permitted  the 
Bible  also  to  be  generally  circulated  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  somewhat  relaxed  the  severity  of  "  the 
Bloody  Statute;"  but  beyond  this  neither  argument  nor 
entreaty  could  draw  him.  On  the  contrary,  as  his 
bodily  health  became  day-by-day  more  infirm,  his 
ferocious  zeal  against  heretics  and  schismatics  burned 
with  increased  fury.     Neither  sex  nor  age,  rank  nor 
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learning,  stood  the  unhappy  recusant  in  stead;  till 
the  smoke  of  his  victims  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and 
"'  the  land  was  defiled  with  blood."  Meanwhile,  the 
health  of  the  monarch  himself  rapidly  gave  way.  His 
body  had  grown  so  ujiwieldy,  that  he  could  not  be  moved 
without  machines  invented  for  the  purpose.  His 
breathing  became  so  difficult,  that  he  could  not  lie 
down;  and  to  sign  his  name  was  a  task  too  heavy  for 
his  feeble  or  overloaded  hand.  Stamps,  with  his  initials, 
were  affixed  at  his  command,  and  in  his  presence,  to 
such  deeds  as  required  the  royal  signature.  He  was 
offensive  to  the  humblest  of  his  attendants,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ulcer  in  one  of  his  swollen  limbs,  which 
often  subjected  him  to  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  king,  when 
a  deed  was  perpetrated  in  his  name,  which,  had  he  been 
guiltless  of  all  otlier  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
would  have  earned  for  him  the  condemnation  of  pos- 
terity. On  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  poets  and 
soldiers  of  his  age,  was,  with  his  father,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  committed  to  the  Tower.  Of  what  precise 
offence  either  had  been  guilty,  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
unless,  indeed,  the  quartering  of  the  royal  arms  with 
their  OAvn, — an  honour  to  which  they  were  by  lineage 
entitled,— could  be  construed  into  such;  but  they  were 
both  of  them  objects  of  jealousy  to  Seymour,  earl  of 
Hertford,  the  brother  of  the  late  queen,  and  uncle  to 
the  prince  of  Wales.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  Hertford  wrought  upon  the  sus- 
picious mind  of  his  master,  by  representing  the  Howards 
as  ready  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  whenever  it  should 
become  vacant.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  arrest 
took  place  as  has  been  stated,  and  Surrey,  after  a  mock- 
trial,  in  which  his  sister  was  the  principal  witness, 
received  sentence  of  death.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,   on   the    19th  of  January,  1547, — while 
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against  his  father  a  bill  of  attainder  was  found,  by  a 
parliament  ever  ready  to  anticipate  the  king's  wishes, 
no  matter  how  iniquitous  or  unworthy.  An  event, 
however,  of  greater  moment  to  the  realm,  arrested  his 
execution,  after  orders  had  been  issued,  and  the  block 
adjusted.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  January,  Henry  the  Eighth  expired,  after  a  feeble 
effort  to  express,  by  a  pressure  of  Cranmer  s  hand,  that 
he  put  his  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  and  did  not  despair 
of  pardon. 

Of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  prince,  either 
as  a  monarch  or  a  man,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer 
any  summary.  All  his  actions  prove  him  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  selfish,  and  though  the  selfish  man  may 
occasionally  perform  a  deed,  which  deserves  in  the  ab- 

\  stract  to  be  termed  good,  no  portion  of  its  merits  can 

\  attach  to  him  whose  principles  are  utterly  debased. 

IThe  events  of  Henry's  reign  place  him  in  a  point  of 
view  widely  different  from  that  in  which  we  can  regard 

.  monarchs  in  general.  He  was  clearly  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  a  wise  Providence,  for  the  furtherance  of 
its  own  ends;  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  which 

I  his  very  vices  were  made  subservient.  Had  he  con- 
tinued faithful  to  Catherine  of  Spain,  it  may  be  safely 
doubted  whether  England  would,  in  his  reign,  have 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Had  he  proceeded  in  the  work  of  spoliation  with  greater 
diffidence, — ^had  he  either  plundered  the  church  of  less 

1  of  her  property,  or  abstained  somewhat  more  from  be- 
I  stowing  it.  when  seized,  upon  the  laity, — it  seems  ex- 
jtremely  probable,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary, 
(all  traces  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  lost.    In 

*like  manner  it  was  to  the  opposition  of  the  Puritan 
lay-impropriators,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the 
crown  and  the  mitre  lay  alike  in  the  dust,  that  the 
church  of  England  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  all  that  remained  of  her  property,  and,  perhaps,  the 
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time  is  not  eren  now  very  distant,  when  a  similar  inter- 
ference may  again  stand  her  in  stead.     But  it  is  not 
vnih  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  alone  that  Henry 
wrought  much,  though  undesigned  good,  to  the  nation. . 
The  subserviency  of  his  parliaments  induced  him  to 
seek  aid  from  them  in  all  his  seeming  difficulties,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  ever  found  to  ac-  ! 
complish  objects  hitherto  regarded  as  impracticable,,' 
taught  the  people  to  regard  such  assemblies  as  all  but! 
omnipotent.     Thus  he,  who  swayed  a  sceptre  more! 
absolute  by  far  than  has  ever  yet  been  wielded  by  an  \ 
European  monarch,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foun-  \ 
dations  of  liberty  for  future  generations;  which,  putting  I 
out  of  view  the  influence  under  which  certain  acts  had  ^ 
been  performed,  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  power 
of  the  men  elected  to  represent  the  people,  and  to  make 
laws  in  their  name. 

In  this  reign  the  full  benefits  of  the  English  consti- 
tution  were  extended  to  Wales.     Four  new  shires  were 
added  to  it;  many  royal  boroughs  were  erected,  and 
the  people  were  permitted  to  send  to  parliament  a  due 
proportion  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.     The 
same  epoch  is  memorable  for  the  foundation  of  the  two' 
greatest  colleges  in  the  kingdom— Christ  Church  in  Ox-  I 
ford,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge;  as  well  as  for  the  erec-  j 
tion,  by  Wolsey,  of  a  Greek  professorship  in  the  former  ^ 
university,  and  an  attempt  to  improve  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  tongue.     It  appears,  also,  that  the  legal 
interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.,  that  the 
rent  of  land  varied  from  one  shilling  to  fifteen  pence  per 
acre;  that  beef  and  pork  were  sold  at  a  halfpenny  per 
pound,  mutton  and  veal  at  three  farthings;  that  salads, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  other  edible  roots,  began  to  be 
used  as  food;  and  that  hops  were  transplanted  from 
^  landers,  and  brought,  for  the  first  time,  into  cultivation. 
With  respect  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  these 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  confined,— the  former  to  a 
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trade  in  cloth  with  the  Low  Countries,  the  latter  to 
such  articles  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  Flemish  emi- 
grants could  produce.  Yet  was  the  nation,  amid  all 
this  seeming  feebleness,  beginning  to  feel  its  powers. 
It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  to  what  uses  these 
powers  were  turned. 


i>reat  Seal  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


CIlArTER  XY. 

ON    THE    REFORMATION    IN    ENGLAND,    AND    THE    CAUSES 

WHICH    LED    TO    IT, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  has  been  given  ' 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
begun, — that  great  religious  change,  in  comparison  with  i 
which,  all  the  other  changes  which  the  historian  is  } 
called  upon  to  describe,  sink,  in  point  of  importance, 
into  nothing.     While  tracing  down   the   progress  of 
events  as  they  befel,  it  was  impossible  to  enter  with 
any  minuteness  into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  that 
produced  them.     Still  I  cannot  but  feel  that  entirely  to 
omit  such  an  inquiry,  would  leave  a  work  like  the  pre- 
sent very  incomplete;  and  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to 
supply,  as  far  as  may  be  done  in  a  few  supplementary 
pages,  what  the  reader  would  otherwise  be  justified  in 
considering  as  a  giievous  defect  in  my  plan. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
the  Reformation  came  upon  the  people  of  England  by 
surprise.  For  centuries  prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  things  had  been  tending  to  such  a  con- 
summation. It  is  true  that  the  elements  of  change 
worked  all  this  while  underground,  inasmuch  as  the 
Romish  church  was  still  able,  amid  a  great  deal  of 
secret  discontent,  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  unity 
within  herself.  But  not  the  less  steady  was  the  pro« 
gress  which  these  elements  were  making,  nor  the  less 
sure  the  results  in  which  they  were  to  terminate.  The 
wood  was  thoroughly  dry  long  before  the  torch  was 
applied,  and  hence,  when  once  ignited,  it  burned  with 
irresistible  violence. 

It  is  scarcely  asserting  too  much  to  say,  that  from  the 
date  of  St.  Augustin's  arrival  in  this  country,  the  seeds 
of  a  revolution,  which  was  not  effected  till  more  than 
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seven  centuries  had  run  their  course,  were  sown.  The 
religion  which  Augustin  planted  was  not,  indeed,  en- 
cumbered ^vith  all  the  gross  and  hideous  fables  which 
his  successors  impressed  upon  it.  Somewhat  too  much, 
perhaps,  both  he  and  pope  Gregory  were  inclined  to 
yield,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  over  the  multitude ;  but 
the  superstitious  observances  at  which  they  connived,  if 
they  did  not  positively  sanction  them,  were,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  practices  of  a  later  age,  harmless  in  the 
extreme.  Of  this  we  require  no  further  proof  than  is 
afforded  in  the  letter  of  instruction  which  Gregory  ad- 
dressed to  the  apostle  of  England,  after  he  had  begun 
to  bring  over  converts  in  large  numbers.  "As  the 
people,"  says  the  writer,  "  have  been  used  to  slaughter 
oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  feasts  on  this 
account  must  be  substituted  for  them.  Thus,  in  the 
days  of  the  new  dedications  (of  churches),  or  on  the 
nativity  of  the  martyrs,  whose  bones  are  there  deposited, 
they  may  build  themselves  huts,  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
roimd  the  churches,  and  celebrating  the  assembly  with 
religious  feasting,  no  more  offer  beasts  to  the  devil,  but 
kill  them  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  and 
return  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things.  While  some 
pleasures  are  outwardly  permitted  them,  they  will  more 
easily  consent  to  inward  joys;  for  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  impossible  to  retrench  all  at  once  from  obdurate 
hearts."  Such  a  tamperii  ^  as  this  with  the  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may,  perhaps,  admit 
of  some  excuse;  and  I  do  not  find  that  Gregory,  who 
was  no  pope  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term,  ever 
desired  to  go  further. 

I  pass  by  the  controversies  which  arose  between 
Augustin  and  the  British  bishops,  respecting  tonsure, 
the  form  of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the 
exact  period  at  which  the  festival  of  Easter  ought  to 
be  observed.  These,  differences  served,  indeed,  for  a 
while,  to  keep  the  churches  of  Wales  and  of  England 
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distinct;  but  they  gradually  wore  themselves  out, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that,  either  during  their  con- 
tinuance or  afterwards,  the  bishop  of  Rome  sought  to 
establish  over  either  church  an  absolute  .sui>roinaoy. 
Wherever  there  appeared  to  be  any  just  reason  for 
the  arrangement,  he  was,  indeed,  desirous  that  his  own 
church  should  serve  as  a  model  for  those  of  Britain; 
but  not  till  more  than  two  centuries  hud  cxi)ired, 
did  he  claim  or  exercise  the  right  of  arbitrary  inter- 
ference in  their  polity.  For  the  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  England  was  then  rare.  "The  Alps," 
says  an  able  writer,  "  were  formidable,  oWc.n  fatal 
to  travellers;  the  seas  were  full  of  chmger,  in  the 
actual  atate  of  navigation ;  it  was  a  weaiy  way  from 
Calais  to  Marseilles  (one  of  the  usual  routes) ;  and  if 
the  political  n-siK^ct  of  (hingft  rendered  a  mayor  of  tlie 
palace  $u.spicious,  it  might  be  wonwj  than  a  weary  way: 
— a  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  8ake  of  gaining  religious 
knowledge,  ivas  rcckoncsl,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centun',  a  kil>our  of  uncommon  merit.** 

Tlie  effect-s  ui)on  the  British  churches,  of  this  state 
of  perfect  independence,  were  in  some  sort  advantageous, 
in  some  sort  the  reverse.  On  the  one  lumd,  the  people 
were  thrown  very  much  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  the  king^s  ft" J-i  above  all,  the  synods  of  the  dergy, 
exercised  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  ufiairs  to  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  attained.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  and  grievous  irrv- 
gularities  arose  out  of  it.  Csuions  appear  to  have  been 
published  which  were  never  rigidly  observed.  The  order 
of  cpi-scopal  Buccesaaon  seems  to  have  proceede<l  in  no 
very  settled  or  intelligible  plan;  insomuch  that  there 
was,  in  Bede's  diiy*,  only  one  canonic^d  bishop  in  all 
Enghmd,  And  thus  things  continuccl,  to  the  excessive 
detriment  of  true  religion,  till  the  consecmtion,  in  670, 
of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  to  the  archicpiscopal  set  of 
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Canterbury.  Tlieodore  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  He  compiled 
for  the  church,  of  which  he  wiw  become  the  overseer, 
a  book  of  canons,  creditable  alike  to  hi:»  principles  and 
his  judgment ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  other  bishops 
and  cl(Tgy,  whom  he  met  al>out  673  in  Synod  at  Here- 
ford, to  adopt  them.  Nevertlieless,  though  his  zeal 
and  activity  went  far  to  correct  abuses  at  the  moment, 
and  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  learmng  continued 
for  some  time  to  he  felt,  evils  far  more  serious  than 
those  which  he  sought  to  remove,  may  be  $aid  to  have 
taken  their  rise  in  his  successful  labours.  Theodore 
liad  been  con.sccrated  at  Kome,  ^md  appointed  directly 
by  tlie  Pope  to  the  archiepiscopal  oflSce  in  England^ 
^^circumstances  of  which  (rood  use  was  made  in  the 
movement  which  soon  afterwards  began,  and  which 
reduced  ere  long  the  Engliiifh  Church  to  a  state  of  total 
dependence  on  tlxat  of  the  Vatican. 

When  the  iVnglo-Saxon  princes  began  to  consider  it 
a  merit<»riou.s  act  to  rttlinqiiish  their  throneis  that  they 
might  perform  pilgrimages  to  Kome,  the  Church,  of 
which  the  Pope  was  at  the  head,  had  miserably  cor- 
rupted herself.  U  jwn  the  Gospel  of  Christ  a  thousand 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  engrafted,  which  owed  their 
origin  to  Pagan  superstitions.  Thus,  in  the  room  of 
tutelary  gods,  tutelary  saints  were  worshipped ;  heathen 
temples  were  iK^come  Clirisli;m  ohurrhes;  "the  altars 
of  the  go<Is  were  altars  of  the  s;iiuts;  the  curtains, 
incense,  tapers,  votive-tablets,  remained  the  same ;  the 
aquaminarium  w^ts  still  the  vessel  for  holy  water ;  St, 
Peter  stowl  at  the  gate,  instead  of  Cardea ;  St.  KocquQ 
or  St.  Si^stian  in  the  bed-room,  instead  of  the  Phry- 
gian Pinates ;  St.  Nichohus  was  the  sign  of  the  vessel, 
instead  of  Ocistor  and  Pollux;  the  Hater  Deum  had 
become  the  Madonna ;  the  festival  of  the  Mater  Deum 
the  festival  of  the  MadoniuL,  or  Ladff-day ;  the  Uostia, 
•r. victim,  was  now  the  host;  the  Lugentes  Caiopi,  or 
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dismal  regions,  purgatory :  the  offerings  to  the  manes, 
masses  for  the  dead.  In  a  word,  all  those  errors  in 
faith  and  practice,  against  which  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  protested,  including  image-worship, 
the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  and  the  communion 
in  one  kind  only,  were  already  encouraged, — though 
they  were  not  formally  authorised  hy  any  decrees  of 
council  till  periods  considerably  later. 

In  exact  proportion  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  be- 
came more  abject  in  her  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
her  creed  and  her  observances  became  more  and  more 
infected  with  the  errors  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome 
to  countenance.  We  learn,  for  example,  from  Bede, 
that  in  his  day  the  Virgin  was  invocated;  that  images 
were  used  in  the  churches;  that  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, with  its  necessary  attendants,  penances  and  con- 
fession, were  received.  Still  there  was  one  powerful 
antidote  to  the  spread  of  corruption,  from  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely 
cut  off:  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  refused  to  the  people,  among  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  translations  in  the  vernacular  tongue  were 
freely  circulated.  But  even  these  were  in  the  end  so 
little  read,  that  they  ceased  to  have  much  effect  upon 
men  s  manners.  From  day  to  day  the  priests  became 
more  aspiring,  the  people  more  blind  in  their  submis- 
sion, till  events  occurred,  which,  while  they  appeared  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  moment, 
laid,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  that  blessed  state  of 
things,  which,  under  God,  we  owe  to  the  labours  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Reformers. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  point  out  either  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  several  monastic  orders,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bodies  themselves  from  excessive  poverty 
to  enormous  wealth.  Enough  is  done  when  I  state, 
that  the  Pope,  finding  the  regulars  (as  monks  of  the 
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different  orders  came  by-and-by  to  be  called,)  by  far 
the  most  convenient  tools  wherewith  to  work  out  his 
own  purposes,  gave  to  them  in  all  lands  a  degree  of 
tjonfidence  and  support,  such  as  he  did  not  afford  to 
the  secular  clergy.     For  the  secular  clergy,  especially 
in   England,  were   by   no  means   willing   to   submit 
their  own  judgments  in   all  matters  of  discipline  to 
those  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     Living  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  families,  and  connected  by  ties  of  marriage 
and  consanguinity  with  their  neighbours,  they  ceased 
not  to  be  citizens  when  they  entered  into  holy  orders ; 
and  though  they  had  doubtless  become,  in  many  in- 
stances, both   slothful   and   ignorant,  they  were  still 
attached  to  their  flocks,  and  jealous  of  their  Church's 
liberties.    It  was  an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
to  set  up,  in  opposition  to  a  clergy  so  circumstanced, 
bands  of  regulars,  who,  having  no  interests  different 
from  his  own,  and  leaning  constantly  upon  him  for 
support,  might  make  the  extension  of  his  power  the 
main  object  of  their  lives.     By  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  St.  Dunstan,  of  which  some  notice  was  taken 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  he  succeeded.      Then 
came  a  decree  which  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  as 
well  regular  as  secular,  and  which,  being  supported  by 
the  one  class,  and  violently  resisted  by  the  other,  served 
to  widen  the  breach  that  already  held  them  apart.    And 
now  followed  scenes  of  wrangling  and  mutual  hatred, 
of  which  it  would  little  edify  the  serious  reader  were  • 
I  to  give  him  a  description.     The  monks  railed  against 
the  seculars,  as  worldly,  sensual,  and  ostentatious ;  the 
seculars  accused  the  monks  of  hyprocrisy  and  presump* 
tion:  but  the  combatants  were   by  no   means  fairly 
matched.     With  the  vices  of  the  seculars  the  people 
were  already  acquainted ;  of  their  opponents  they  knew 
no  more,  than  that  they  affected  great  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth,  and  practised  extreme 
mortification  aad  self-denial.     From  day  to  day,  there- 
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fore,  the  regulars  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  puhKc 
mind,  which  they  employed  not  more  to  aggrandise 
themselves  than  to  depress  their  rivals. 

The  contest  between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy 
was  of  long  continuance,  and  its  progress  was  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  the  unsparing  use  of  re- 
proach and  ridicule  on  both  sides.  This  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  laity,  whose  respect 
for  the  priesthood  at  large  became  in  due  time  shaken, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  absence  of  decorum  which 
marked  the  bearing  of  the  several  orders  one  towards 
another.  It  is  true,  that  for  a  while  no  such  effects 
were  apparent,  and  that  the  monks  seemed  to  carry  all 
before  them.  Possessing,  perhaps  engrossing  the  whole 
learning  and  science  of  the  dark  ages,  they  were  very 
little  scrupulous  touching  the  uses  to  which  these  might 
be  turned,  so  long  as  they  succeeded,  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  in  working  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  fables  the  most  monstrous  were 
everywhere  circulated  as  truths;  pretended  miracles 
were  performed  at  the  shrines  of  martyrs  and  saints; 
the  power  of  delivering  departed  spirits  from  the  fires 
of  purgatory  was  openly  claimed;  and,  above  all,  it 
was  shown  that  to  have  his  bones  laid  in  a  convent  of 
Franciscan  or  Dominican  friars,  was  a  sure  means  by 
which  the  robber  baron  would  secure  for  himself  an 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  a  man 
would  not  of  course  hesitate,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
to  purchase  so  great  a  privilege,  by  making  over  to  the 
convent  a  portion  of  his  lands.  Thus  were  societies, 
founded  in  poverty,  accustomed  to  draw  towards  them- 
selves a  continual  accession  of  wealth,  till  they  became, 
ere  long,  luxurious,  slothful,  in  many  instances  vicious, 
and  in  almost  all,  distasteftd  to  the  court  and  to  the 
people. 

In   expressing  myseif  thus,  I   am   very  far  from 
desiring  it  to  be    understood,  that  there  were   not, 
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among  the  religious  bodies  of  England,  even  during 
the  most  corrupt  times,  bright  specimens  of  Christian 
piety  and  Christian  virtue.     Such  there  doubtless  were ; 
but  then  it  was  a  sort  of  piety  of  which  the  example 
was  not  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  a  virtue  which 
savoured,  in  most  cases,  too  much  of  ostentation.     The 
door  of  the  convent,  for  example,  was  never  closed 
against  the  supplications  of  the  poor  and  needy— indeed, 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  lived  in  idleness,  on 
the  bounty  which  the  monks  distributed.      But  the 
fact,  that  the  monks  were  able  thus  to  maintain  out  of 
their  surplus  funds  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
told  against  men  whose  professed  object  in  seeking  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister,  was,  that  they  might  prepare 
themselves  for  heaven  by  humility,  and  self-denial,  and 
fasting,  and  prayer.     Nor  was  this  all.     Among  other 
possessions,  the  monastic  bodies  contrived,  by  degrees,^ 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  prodigious  number  ot 
advowsons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Wherever  this 
happened,  the   monks  took   care   to   transfer  to   the 
monastery  the   great  tithes    of  the  parish,  while   to 
their  vicarius,  or  vicar,  was  granted  either  the  small 
tithes  of  which  the  value  was  not  unfrequently  hxed 
according  to  what  was  called  a  modus  decimandi,  or 
else  some  trifling  money  payment,  quite  inadequate  to 
afford  him  a  decent  maintenance.      The  consequence 
was   that  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  look  for  in- 
cumbents to  such  benefices  from  among  the  meanest  and 
most  illiterate  of  the  people.     Men  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
in  many  instances  unable  to  read,  far  less  to  understand, 
the  Latin  prayers,  were  accordingly  admitted  into  holy 
orders  •  and  religion  itself  became  scandalized,  not  more 
by  the' vulgarity  than  by  the  vices  of  its  teachers.     ^ 

So  long  as  the  secular  clergy  were  in  any  condition 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  regulars,  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  though  very  far 
from  pure,  was  at  least  decent.    They  did  not  venture 
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to  shock  the  public  mind  by  a  too  great  display  of 
avance,  and  they  were  zealous  and  active  in  preaching 
—a    duty  which  the   seculars  grierously  neglected 
When  their  rivals  submitted,  however,  and  all  power 
became  in  some  measure  centred  in  themselves,  their 
bearing  underwent  a  change.    Indolence  gained  ground 
upon  them.     They  no  longer  taught  the  people  like 
men  who  were  in  earnest,  or  if  they  did,  it  was  after 
a  iashion  of  which  the  people  soon  began  to  grow 
weary.     There  arose,  among  the  different  orders,  an 
excessive  jealousy  of  pre-eminence;  so  much  so,  indeed 
that  the  Franciscan  became  an  object  of  fierce  vitu- 
peration to  the  Carmelite,  the  Carmelite  to  the  Domi- 
nican, the  Dominican  to  the  Augustin,  and  he  to  all 
the  rest.     The  kingdom  was,  in  fact,  divided  against 
Itself,— while  there  sprang  up  from  day  to  day  new 
sects  or  orders,  who  railed,  not  without  cause,  against 
the  luxury  of  the  great  houses,  and  the  shockin<r  im- 
morality of  their  inmates.     All  this  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people  a  spectacle  which  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  increase  their  reverence  for  the  priesthood 
while  it  moved  from  time  to  time  some  better  spirit 
among  the   clergy  themselves,  to   desire  a  thorouch 
reformation.  '' 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  frequent  contests  which  happened  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  the  Pope,  relative  to  the  degree 
of  authority  which  the  latter  claimed  to  exercise  within 
the  English  realm.  That  question  appears  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second;  for  the 
murder  of  Becket  gave  to  the  Pontiff  advantages  of 
which  he  was  too  ambitious  not  to  avail  himself  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  a  victory  which  seemed 
to  ensure  the  perpetual  triumph  of  the  see  of  Rome 
proved,  in  its  results,  fatal  to  Popish  tyranny.  The 
chord  was  stretched  to  a  degree  of  tension  which 
rendered  it  incapable  of  resistance  when  assailed;  in 
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other  words,  the  king  and  the  people  of  England  were 
disgusted,  and  felt  the  thraldom  to  which  thej  were 
subjected,  as  a  yoke  very  grievous  to  be  borne.  Though, 
therefore,  the  sovereign,  in  his  official  capacity,  main- 
tained the  Church  as  by  law  established,  and  secured 
to  her  ministers  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
rights,  both  he  and  his  nobles  enjoyed  in  secret  the 
attacks  which  began  on  all  hands  to  be  made  upon  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy.  Hence  the  countenance 
which  Chaucer,  himself  a  courtier,  received,  while 
overwhelming  with  ridicule  the  monks  of  his  day,  and 
hence  too,  the  facilities  afforded  to  a  still  more  im- 
portant instrument  in  God's  hands,  of  whom,  and  of 
whose  labours,  it  now  remains  to  speak, 

John  Wickliffe,  of  whom  something  was  said  in  a 
previous  chapter,  was  bom  in  the  year  1324,  in  the 
parish  of  Wycliffe,  from  which,  indeed,  his  name 
was  derived,  nor  far  from  Richmond,  and  the  river 
Tees,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  one  of  those  remarkable 
men  whom  Providence  from  time  to  time  raises  up 
for  the  advancement  of  its  own  gracious  purposes,  and 
the  benefit  of  its  creatures ; — a  man  of  ardent  temper, 
incorruptible  integrity,  of  great  learning,  of  prodigious 
industry,  and  except  on  one,  and  that  a  melancholy 
occasion,  of  indomitable  courage  and  resolution. 
Devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  well 
read  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  he  began,  while 
yet  a  probationer  at  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  to 
discover  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  as  well  with  the 
moral  conduct  as  with  the  doctrines  of  the  clergy.  At 
first,  indeed,  his  controversy  lay  with  the  hordes  of 
mendicant  friars,  who,  inundating  the  University,  per- 
verted the  minds  of  the  students,  and  led  them  into^ 
the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  But  the 
habit  of  inquiry  grew  so  strong  with  him,  that  he  began, 
ere  long,  to  seek  a  nobler  purpose,  and  to  protest  pub- 
licly, both  in  his  lectures  and  in  written  treatises, 
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against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  exhibits  no  proof  of  the  unanimity 
which  has  sometimes  been  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
Christendom,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  that  Wick- 
Uffe's  sentiments  were  well  received,  and  very  generally 
commended.  He  was  promoted,  indeed,  while  thus 
inveighing  against  the  errors  of  his  brethren,  first  to 
be  master  of  Balliol  College,  then  to  the  living  of 
Fellingham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  by-and-by  to  the 
wardenship  of  Canterbury  College,  of  which  arch- 
bishop de  Islop  was  the  founder  and  patron. 

Wickliffe's  temper  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  as 
he  grew  warm  in  his  pious  work,  his  zeal  considerably 
outran  his  judgment.     In  some  points,  the  principles 
which  he  taught  were  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  as, 
for  example,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  to  be  rejected ;  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no 
authority  over  other  churches;  that  the  Gospel  is  alone, 
and  of  itself,  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 
that  pilgrimages  and  indulgences  are  vain  things,  the 
worship  of  saints  unauthorized,  forced  vows  of  celibacy 
unlawful,  and  above  all,  that  justification  comes  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  is  not  the  merited  reward  of  man's 
good  actions.      Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  not 
content  to  stop  here.      He  contended,  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  sacerdotal  vices,  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
priest  vitiates  the  acts  of  his  ministry ;   and  argued 
stoutly  for  the    lawfulness   of  a  resumption  by  the 
patron,  or  the  king,  of  endowments  settled  on  the 
church  in  perpetuity.     That  he,  himself,  ever  went 
beyond  this,  we  have  no  decided  evidence ;  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  his  immediate  disciples,  of  whom  lord 
Cobham  was  one,  enrolled  themselves  into  a  sort  oi 
inquisitorial  court,  in  every  particular,  while  sitting  m 
judgment  on  the  morals  of  the  superior  clergy,  demed 
them  to  be  priests  of  God,  whether  archbishops  or 
bishops,  as  often  as  their  conduct  did  not  correspond 
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,vith  the  standard  of  perfection  which  their  judges  had 
set  up.  Nay,  nor  did  their  presumption  end  here. 
The  Lollards  (so  Wickliffe's  followers  came  to  he  styled,) 
asserted  their  right  to  preach  in  church-yards,  and  at 
fairs  and  markets,  without  any  licence  from  the  hishop 
of  the  diocese;  and  while  they  railed  at  pontifical  hahits, 
and  denounced  church-music,  and  especially  that  of  the 
organ,  they  adopted  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  not  unlike  that  to  which  the  Puritans  o£ 
a  later  age  were  addicted.  This  was,  indeed,  to  mingle 
large  portions  of  error  with  the  truth.  Yet  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  Wickliffe  was  himself  a  mighty  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  and  that  in  nothing  he  proved  more 
useful  than  in  the  translation  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which,  though  forhidden  to  be  circulated, 
and  called  in  by  public  authority,  were,  by  the  people^ 
eagerly  perused,  and  carefully  preserved.  Under  the 
floors  of  their  chambers,  or  in  the  roofs  of  their 
cottages,  the  pious  rustics  concealed  their  treasure, 
and  found  solace  from  the  study  of  its  contents,  when 
the  closing  in  of  night  set  them  free  from  the  dread  of 
a  domiciliary  visit. 

Wickliffe  passed  away,  but  the  good  seed  which  he 
had  sown  by  no  means  perished  with  him.  His  followers, 
likewise,  sustained  much  persecution,  yet  never,  from 
the  date  of  his  first  protest,  down  to  the  appearance  of 
Cranmer  on  the  stage,  was  England  without  its  multi- 
tudes of  Gospel  Christians.  These  were,  of  course, 
ready  to  embrace,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  principlesf 
which  our  great  Reformers  advocated;  while  there 
were  numbers  besides  whom  motives  far  less  worthy 
induced  to  profess  a  similarity  of  opinion.  For  to 
Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  succeeded  that  of  Tindal, 
of  which,  by  means  of  the  newly-invented  art  of  print- 
ing, copies  were  multiplied  indefinitely;  and  in  which 
the  laity  found  no  warrant  for  the  mummeries  and 
extravagances  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  so  long 
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against  the  comiptions  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  exhibits  no  proof  of  the  unanimity 
which  has  sometimes  been  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
Christendom,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  that  Wick- 
liflFe  s  sentiments  were  well  received,  and  very  generally 
commended.  He  was  promoted,  indeed,  while  thus 
inveighing  against  the  errors  of  his  brethren,  first  to 
be  master  of  Balliol  College,  then  to  the  living  of 
Fellingham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  by-and-by  to  the 
wardenship  of  Canterbury  College,  of  which  arch- 
bishop de  Islop  was  the  founder  and  patron. 

Wickliffe's  temper  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  as 
he  grew  warm  in  his  pious  work,  his  zeal  considerably 
outran  his  judgment.  In  some  points,  the  principles 
which  he  taught  were  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  as, 
for  example,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  to  be  rejected ;  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no 
authority  over  other  churches ;  that  the  Gospel  is  alone, 
and  of  itself,  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice ; 
that  pilgrimages  and  indulgences  are  vain  things,  the 
worship  of  saints  unauthorized,  forced  vows  of  celibacy 
unlawful,  and  above  all,  that  justification  comes  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  is  not  the  merited  reward  of  man  s 
good  actions.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  not 
content  to  stop  here.  He  contended,  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  sacerdotal  vices,  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
priest  vitiates  the  acts  of  his  ministry ;  and  argued 
stoutly  for  the  lawfulness  of  a  resumption  by  the 
patron,  or  the  king,  of  endowments  settled  on  the 
church  in  perpetuity.  That  he,  himself,  ever  went 
beyond  this,  we  have  no  decided  evidence ;  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  his  immediate  disciples,  of  whom  lord 
Cobham  was  one,  enrolled  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
inquisitorial  court,  in  every  particular,  while  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  morals  of  the  superior  clergy,  denied 
them  to  be  priests  of  God,  whether  archbishops  or 
bishops,  as  often  as  their  conduct  did  not  correspond 
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fith  the  standard  of  perfection  which  their  judges  had 
^set  up.  Nay,  nor  did  their  presumption  end  here. 
The  Lollards  (so  Wicklifie's  followers  came  to  be  styled,) 
asserted  their  right  to  preach  in  church-yards,  and  at 
fairs  and  markets,  without  any  licence  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese;  and  while  they  railed  at  pontifical  habits, 
and  denounced  church-music,  and  especially  that  of  the 
organ,  they  adopted  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  not  unlike  that  to  which  the  Puritans  of* 
a  later  age  were  addicted.  This  was,  indeed,  to  mingle 
large  portions  of  error  with  the  truth.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Wickliife  was  himself  a  mighty  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  and  that  in  nothing  he  proved  more 
useful  than  in  the  translation  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which,  though  forbidden  to  be  circulated, 
and  called  in  by  public  authority,  were,  by  the  people, 
eagerly  peioised,  and  carefully  preserved.  Under  the 
floors  of  their  chambers,  or  in  the  roofs  of  their 
cottages,  the  pious  rustics  concealed  their  treasure, 
and  found  solace  from  the  study  of  its  contents,  when 
the  closing  in  of  night  set  them  free  from  the  dread  of 
a  domiciliary  visit. 

Wicklifie  passed  away,  but  the  good  seed  which  he 
had  sown  by  no  means  perished  with  him.  His  followers, 
likewise,  sustained  much  persecution,  yet  never,  from 
the  date  of  his  first  protest,  down  to  the  appearance  of 
Cranmer  on  the  stage,  was  England  without  its  multi- 
tudes of  Gospel  Christians.  These  were,  of  course, 
ready  to  embrace,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  principles 
which  our  great  Reformers  advocated;  while  there 
were  numbers  besides  whom  motives  far  less  worthy 
induced  to  profess  a  similarity  of  opinion.  For  to 
Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  succeeded  that  of  Tindal, 
of  which,  by  means  of  the  newly-invented  art  of  print- 
ing, copies  were  multiplied  indefinitely;  and  in  which 
the  laity  found  no  warrant  for  the  mummeries  and 
extravagances  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  so  long 
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passed  upon  them  as  religious  rites.  It  was  to  nL 
purpose  that  proclamations  were  issued,  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  heretical  treatises.  Men  who  had  read 
their  Bibles,  perused  with  eagerness  the  tracts  which 
soon  began  to  make  way  among  them,  and  of  which  it 
was  the  purpose  to  contrast  the  Church  as  she  was, 
with  what  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  Thus,  on  all  sides,  was  the  mighty  fabric  of 
Popish  error  assailed;  and  the  very  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  sought  to  extirpate  or  overawe  the  assailants, 
served  but  to  hasten  its  downfall. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  secondary  causes  to  which  the 
Reformation  may  fairly  be  attributed.  As  to  the 
primary  cause,— that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  will  of 
Him  alone,  who,  though  in  times  past  he  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  stood  forth,  when 
the  fitting  season  came,  to  vindicate  his  own  truth. 
And  great,  and  highly  to  be  prized  are  the  benefits 
which  the  Reformation  has  conferred  upon  the  people 

of  England.    Divided  the  Reformed  Church  may  be, 

split  up,  unfortunately,   into    sects   and   parties,    out 
of  which  have  sprung  too  much  of  bitterness,  and  con- 
troversy, and  mutual  ill-will ;   but  at  least,  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  delivered  from  a  state  of  the  most 
pitiable  bondage,  while  the  Scriptures  are  laid  open,  out 
of  which  all  may  choose  for  themselves  a  rule  of  life. 
Neither  is  it  fair  or  candid,  in  reference  to  the  schisms 
which  walked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Reformation,  to 
allege  that  they  are  the  ofi^spnng  of  the  Reformation.    I 
have  already  shown,  that,  under  the  disguise  of  universal 
conformity,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  just  as  much  broken 
up  into  factions  as  is  the  Church  of  the  Bible ;  while, 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Calvinist  difiers  not  more 
widely  from  the  Arminian,  than  the  Thomist  dificred 
from  the  Scotist.     And  when  we  look  further, — when 
we  compare  the  moral  training  of  the  Protestant  with 
that  of  the  Papist,  how  striking  is  the  contrast !     The 


Papist  sinned ;  he  went  to  his  priest, — he  made  con- 
fession ;  and,  being  enjoined  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  convent,  and,  perhaps,  to  perform  some 
unmeaning  act  of  penance,  he  was  absolved.  The  Pro- 
testant sins,  and  his  priost  tells  him,  that  he  must  seek 
for  pardon  from  his  Maker, — who,  for  Christ's  sake,  has 
promised  to  forgive  all  such  as  are  sincere  and  hearty 
in  their  repentance. 

"Were  there  no  other  ground  of  boasting  than  this, 
well  might  the  people  of  England  be  proud,  that  of 
their  race  and  lineage,  there  came  such  men  as  Wick 
liflFe,  Tindal,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Hooper.  But  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  these  instruments  in 
God's  hands  extend  much  further.  A  pure  and  simple 
form  of  worship  has  been  compiled  for  them.  Their 
churches  are  now  schools  of  public  instruction,  within 
which  the  poor  and  the  rich  have  the  same  Gospel 
preached  to  them.  Their  clergy  are  admitted,  even  by 
their  enemies,  to  be  pious,  zealous,  learned,  and  sincere 
in  the  work  of  their  calling.  Literature  has  flourished; 
a  spirit  of  freedom  in  civil  afiairs  has  been  encouraged; 
and  the  success  which  has  ever  since  attended  the  na- 
tional efibrts  to  become  great  and  prosperous,  abundantly 
testifies  that  the  nation  has  been  favoured  of  Heaven. 
But  I  cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  sketch  than  in 
the  words  of  a  writer,  whose  little  work,  as  it  lies  within 
the  reach  of  all  men,  so  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known 
or  too  widely  circulated. 

"  To  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Blunt,  "  we  owe 
it,  that  a  knowledge  of  religion  has  kept  pace  in  the 
country  with  other  knowledge;  and  that  in  the  general 
advance  of  science,  and  the  general  appetite  for  in- 
quiry, this  paramoimt  principle  of  all  has  been  placed 
in  a  position  to  require  nothing  but  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  in  order  to  assert  its  just  pretensions.  We  are 
here  embarrassed  by  no  dogmas  of  corrupt  and  un- 
enlightened times  still  riveted  upon    our    reluctant 
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acceptance,  by  an  idea  of  papal  or  synodical  infalli- 
bility; but  stand,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  the  doctrines  we  can  discover  in  it, 
because  furnished  with  evidences  for  its  truth  (thanks 
to  the  Reformation  for  this  also),  which  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  and  to  the  understanding  only;  so  that 
no  man  competently  acquainted  with  them,  need  shrink 
from  the  encounter  of  the  infidel,  or  feel  for  a  moment, 
that  his  faith  is  put  to  shame  by  his  philosophy.     Infi- 
delity there  may  be  in  the  country,— for  there  will  ever 
be  men  who  vnW  not  trouble  themselves  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and  men  who  will  not 
dare  to  do  it;  but  how  far  more  intense  would  it  have 
been,  and  more  dangerous,  had  the  spirit  of  the  times 
been,  in  other  respects,  what  it  is,  and  the  Reformation 
yet  to  come;  religion  yet  to  be  exonerated  of  weights 
that  sunk  it  heretofore  in  this  country,  and  still  sinks 
it  in  coimtries  around  us;  inquiry  to  be  resisted  in  an 
age  of  curiosity;  opinions  to  be  bolstered  up  (for  they 
may  not  be  retracted),  in  an  age  of  incredulity;  and 
pageants  to  be  addressed  to  the  senses,  instead  of  argu- 
ments to  the  reason,  in  an  age  which,  at  least,  calls 
itself  profound?   As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal- 
nothing  to  evade— nothing  to  impose ;  the  reasonable- 
ness, as  well  as  righteousness  of  our  reformed  faith, 
recommends  it;  and  whatever  maybe  the  shocks  it  may 
have  to  sustain,  from  scoffs,  and  doubts,  and  clamour, 
and  Ucentiousness,  and  seditious  tongues,  and  an  abused 
press,  it  will  itself,  we  doubt  not,  prevail  against  them 
all,  and  save,  too,  as  we  trust,  the  nation  which  has 
cherished  it,  from  the  terrible  evils,  both  moral,  social, 
and  political,  that  come  of  a  heart  of  unbelief*/' 

•  The  Reformation  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Page  3*>5. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATIOX.— • 

THE      BOOK    OF     COMMON      PRAYER. CABALS     BETWEEN" 

SOMERSET  AND    NORTHUMBERLAND. EDWARD'S    DEATH 

AND     CHARACTER.  —  LADY     JANE      GREY. HER     SHORT 

REIGN. NORTHUMBERLAND  AND     HIS    FRIENDS      TRIED 

AND  EXECUTED. MARY. THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELI- 
GION RESTORED. — HER  MARRIAGE.— CRUEL  PERSECU- 
TIONS OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. — LOSS  OF  CALAIS. — THE 
queen's  DEATH. — MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSACTIONS. 

[A.  D.  1547  to  A.  D.  1558.] 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
a  bill  had  been  carried  through  parliament,  which,  in 
some  degree,  restored  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth the  rights  of  which  previous  enactments  had 
deprived  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  done  to  remove 
from  their  descent  the  stain  of  bastardy;  but  the  legis- 
lature, without  noticing  that  circumstance,  or  seeking 
to  reconcile  their  jarring  and,  in  many  respects,  incon- 
sistent claims,  pronounced  them  alike  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  These 
conditions  implied,  first,  the  demise  of  the  king  with- 
out male  issue ;  and,  secondly,  the  submission  of  the 
princesses  to  such  terms  as  his  majesty  might  consider 
it  expedient  to  specify.  Had  the  act  in  question  gone 
no  further  than  this,  it  would  have  afforded  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  parliaments  which, 
under  the  first  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  gave  laws 
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toEncrland;buVit'did'iloVkop'fLerey  Besides  autlio- 
rizing'the  king  tol^A^oiiin«e/a  id^tp,  tod  to  appoint 
to  every  great  bffic'e  bf  ^at ft' aufitigthfe*  minority  of  his 
son,  it  empowered  him,  in  the  event  of  the  prince's 
death,  or  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  princesses, 
to  dispose  of  the  realm  as  of  a  private  estate,  by  liters- 
patent,  or  a  testamentary  deed.  Thus  were  the  arbi- 
trary humours  of  this  arbitrary  monarch  flattered  even 
to  the  last,  while  the  delusive  idea  was  created  m  his 
mind,  that  he  should  stiU  continue  to  govern  after  the 

grave  had  closed  over  him.  ,      j   .      -. 

Henry  the  Eighth  died,  as  has  been  related,  m  the 
night  between  the  27th  and  28th  of  January,   1547- 
For  the  space   of  three  days    no  formal  notice    was 
taken  of  the  event ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  a 
^viU  was  produced,  which,  among  other  arrangements, 
fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  committed,  in  the  interval,  the  guidance  of  public 
affairs  to  sixteen  executors,  assisted  by  twelve  coun- 
sellors.    Of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  composing 
these  bodies,  bv  far  the  larger  proportion  were  avowed 
adherents  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     Their 
first  proceedings,  moreover,  gave  proof  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  or  to  hamper 
themselves  by  any  servile  adherence  to  the  >vishes  of 
one  whom  they  had  no  further  cause  to  fear.     Aftei 
proclaiming  Edward  the  Sixth,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and 
removing  him  from  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth at  Enfield  to  London,  the  executors  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Tower;  when  it  was  agreed,  with  one  dissentient 
voice,   that  of  Wriothesley  the   chancellor,    that  the 
constitution  of  the  regency  required   revision.     Lord 
Hertford,  created  soon  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset, 
was  in  consequence  declared  Protector,  with   powers 
which  obtained,  from  day  to  day,  increased  latitude. 
Other  changes  followed,  including  the  promotion  of  va- 
rious members  of  the  council,  and  the  compulsory  resig- 
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nation  of  the  chancellor,  now  earl  of  Southampton,  till 
on  the  12th  of  March,  a  patent  was  obtained  from  the 
young  king,  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the 
government.  By  that  deed  Somerset  was  intrusted 
with  all,  or  more  than  all,  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
He  was  authorized  to  name  his  own  privy-council ;  to 
consult  with  such  members  only  as  he  might  select;  and 
to  execute  whatever  he  or  they  deemed  for  the  public 
service,  "  without  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
from  any  law,  statute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance, 
whatsoever." 

The  uses  to  «vhich  the  Protector  applied  his  somewhat 
unconstitutional  powers,  were,  first  to  have  the  king 
crowned  with  all  solemnity  at  Westminster,  and  then  to 
carry  forward  vigorously,  but  for  the  most  part  with 
remarkable  moderation,  the  great  work  of  reform  in  the 
church.  All  prosecutions  under  the  Six  Acts  of  the  late 
reign  ceased;  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  exiles 
recalled.  Visitors  were  despatched  throughout  the  king- 
dom, with  scarcely  bounded  authority,  to  inquire  into 
and  correct  such  abuses  as  might  prevail.  They  were 
instructed  to  require,  that  at  least  four  sermons  in  the 
year  should  be  delivered  from  every  parochial  pulpit 
against  the  Pope's  supremacy;  that  the  worship  of 
saints  should  be  discontinued ;  and  all  images,  abused 
by  superstitious  offerings,  or  observances,  destroyed. 
To  assist  a  clergy,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  preach, 
and  perhaps  too  ignorant,  in  many  instances,  to  instruct 
others,  a  book  of  Homilies  was  drawn  up ;  while  an 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Eras- 
mus's Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  were  commanded 
to  be  placed  in  every  church  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
So  far  the  Protector  went  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  under  the  authority  of  a  prerogative,  to  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  limits ;  nor  did 
he  hesitate,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  commit  to  the 
Fleet  Grardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  remove 
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Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  from  the  privy-council. 
But  his  next  steps  were  taken  more  regularly,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  with  still  more  of  effect. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1547,  a  parliament  assem- 
bled, in  which  several  bills  were  passed  to  promote  and 
enlarge  the  Reformation.     It  was  pronounced  lawful 
for  all  persons  to  possess  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in   the   vulgar  tongue.     The  laity,  equally  with  the 
clergy,  were  declared  entitled   to   receive   the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.     The  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry.     Bishops  were  henceforth  to 
be  appointed  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal ; 
and  process  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  to  run  in 
the  king's  name  alone.     In  like  manner,  the  statutes 
which   subjected   Lollards    to    punishment   were   re- 
pealed; nor  was  a  shred   of  Henry's  penal  code  left, 
ivith  the  exception  of  his  acts  against  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy.    All  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation 
the  force  of  law,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  pri- 
mate; but   there   were   other  acts   of  the   reforming 
parliament  which  pleased  him  less.     From  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  confiscations  to  which  Henry  had  lent 
himself,  there  still  remained  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land  a  considerable   number  of  chantries  and  free- 
chapels,  more  or  less  liberally  endowed.     These,   in 
spite  of  Cranmer's  remonstrances,  were,  like  the  abbeys, 
condemned  to  dissolution,  and  their  lands  and  revenues 
being  seized  by  the  crown,  were  divided  among  certain 
recently  created  nobles. 

Mortified,  but  not  disheartened,  by  a  display  of  so 
much  selfishness,  the  primate  continued  to  labour 
without  ceasing  in  the  holy  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  both  life  and  character.  Various  works  were 
compiled  under  his  superintendence,  and  put  into  cir- 
culation, such  as  a  catechism,  which  has  long  fallen 
into  disuse;  a  form  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord';? 
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Supper;  and  a  liturgy,  or  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
These  were  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a  set  of 
forty-two  articles,  which  were  supposed  to  speak  with 
authority  the  opinions  of  the  church;  and  were  designed 
to  secure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  unanimity  of 
sentiment  among  its  members.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  both  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  underwent, 
at  a  later  period,  sundry  alterations ;  but  that  the  sub- 
stance of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  services  still  used 
in  all  the  parochial  churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 

In  forwarding  this  great  work,  Cranmer  met  with 
considerable  opposition;  more  especially  from  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  from  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,' 
from  Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  well  as  from  the 
bishops  of  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Exeter.     The 
three  latter  were,  in  the  end,  deprived  of  their  sees,  as 
was  Bonner,  in  spite  of  a  respite  which  his  feigned 
compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  times  had  obtained 
for  him;  while  Gardiner  underwent  a  persecution,  mild, 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  papists, 
under   similar   circumstances,    would   have    inflicted; 
but  discreditable,  because  contradictory  to  that  freedom 
of  opinion  on  which  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
w^ere  assumed  to  rest.     It  was  not,  however,  against  the 
popish  party  alone  that  the  reigning  parliament  found 
it  necessary  to  enact  laws.     During  the  confusion  of 
the  late  reign  numberless  fanatics  had  arisen,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  set  all  the  decencies  of  civiHzed  society  at  defiance. 
There  were  Predestinarians,  who  indulged  in  the  grossest 
sins,  yet  contended,  that  by  being  of  the  elect  their 
salvation  was  sure;  there  were  Antinomians,  who  con- 
tended for  a  community  of  goods;  Fifth-monarchy  men, 
who  professed  allegiance  to  Christ  as  their  only  sove- 
reign ;  Arians,  Unitarians,  Davidians,  and  Libertines ; 
the  forerunners  of  that  desperate  band,  before  whom, 
within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  both  the 
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churcli  and  the  monarchy  ceased  to  stand  upright.  To 
meet  the  cases  of  these  enthusiasts,  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  which  required  all  persons  to  attend  public 
worship,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  of 
six  months'  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offence ;  twelve 
for  the  second;  and  for  the  third,  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  like  manner  it  was  found  necessary,  some  time 
afterwards,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
by  passing  a  Riot  Act  of  great  severity ;  while  to  call 
the  king,  or  any  of  his  successors,  a  heretic,  a  tyrant^ 
an  infidel,  or  a  usurper,  was  pronounced  punishable  by 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment;  and  on  a  repetition  of 
the  offence,  with  the  pains  of  high-treason. 

Important  as  these  transactions  were,  and  lively  as 
was  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  them,  the 
Protector  still  found  leisure  to  pursue  the  line  of  policy 
which  had  been  left  to  him  as  a  legacy  by  his  master ; 
and  attempts  continued  to  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  Scotland  and  England,  by  the  marriage 
of  their  youthful  sovereigns.  The  Scots,  however,  had 
neither  forgotten,  nor  forgiven,  the  rude  manner  of 
Henrys  courtship;  and  so  long  as  cardinal  Beaton's 
party  continued  in  power,  the  negotiation  made  no 
progress.  But  the  murder  of  that  prelate,  in  March, 
1546,  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  the 
assassins  was  espoused  by  Knox,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  created  new  hopes  in  the  court  of 
London.  The  assassins  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves with  undaunted  resolution.  Nor  had  Henry 
scrupled  to  send  a  squadron  to  their  aid,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  bound  to  suspend 
hostilities  in  that  quarter.  Henry's  death  made  no 
alteration  in  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1547,  the  Protector  concluded  two  trea- 
ties with  the  murderers ;  by  the  first  of  which  they 
engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  their  sovereign 


with  Edward  the  Sixth,  while  by  the  second  they 
undertook  to  assist  an  English  army  in  securing  :)osses- 
sion  of  the  yoimg  queen's  person,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  But  by  an  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  own  body,  the 
latter  of  these  projects  was  discovered  to  Arran,  and 
the  regent  hastened  to  reduce  St.  Andrew's,  ere  Somerset 
was  in.  a  condition  to  succour  it. 

St.  Andrew's  fell  on  the  30th  of  July.  On  the  2d  of 
September,  Somerset,  carrying  with  him,  as  his  second 
in  command,  Dudley,  earl  of  Warmck,  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  fierce 
encounter  took  place  at  Pinkie,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  Protector  pushed  on  to 
Leith,  which  he  seized  and  plundered.  But  he  had 
retained  his  conquest  barely  four  days,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  troops,  an  order  of  retreat  was  issued ; 
and  the  English  were  again  beyond  the  Tweed,  within 
the  space  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
when  the  inroad  began.  Various  surmises  were 
hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  this  movement,  which  was 
occasioned  by  events  known  only  to  the  Protector  him- 
self, and  in  the  progress  of  which  the  continuance  or 
dissolution  of  his  own  power  was  immediately  involved. 
The  Protector  had  a  brother.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  to 
whom  the  late  king  had  awarded  a  place  in  the  council 
of  twelve,  but  whose  ambition  was  not  to  be  gratified 
by  any  station  inferior  to  the  highest.  Though  raised 
by  Somerset's  influence  to  the  peerage,  and  vested  with 
the  authority  and  the  emoluments  of  lord-high-admiral, 
this  restless  man  scrupled  not  to  engage  in  a  plot  foi* 
the  removal  of  his  brother  from  the  Protectorate.  His 
first  step  was  to  wed,  with  indecent  haste,  Catherine 
Parr,  the  widow  of  Henry ;  his  second,  on  the  demise 
of  his  wife,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. Somerset  received  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings while  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  arts  which 
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his  brother  employed  to  alienate  from  him  the  confi- 
dence of  his  royal  nephew.  He  hurried  back  to  Lon- 
don, caused  the  traitor  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
1548,  this  intriguing  and  wayward  man  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  evil  intentions  ^vith  his  blood. 

Most  of  these  occurrences  befell  during  the  first  year 
of  Edward's  reign ;  the  second  was  marked  by  events 
much    more    unsatisfactory.     In   Scotland,    the   war 
languished,  in  spite  of  many  partial  victories ;  till  the 
removal  of  Mary  to  Frauce,  and  her  betrothal  to  the 
dauphin,  placed  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  un- 
dertaken beyond  the    reach  of  accomplishment.     At 
home,  too,  discontents  began  to  prevail,  which  led  to 
revolts  in  many  quarters.     A  variety  of  causes  con- 
tributed to  produce  these.     Not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  by  the  late  king,  an 
increasing  demand  for  wool  by  the "  manufacturers  of 
the  continent  had  caused  the  landowners  to  convert 
into    grazing-farms    an   undue    proportion    of    their 
estates,  which   necessarily  threw  out  of  employment 
multitudes  of  husbandmen,  and  occasioned  great  and 
general  distress  throughout  the  country.     There  were 
no   convents  left,   from    the   bounty  of  which   these 
wretched  men  could  seek   support;    but  there  were 
multitudes  of  houseless  monks  abroad,  ready  and  wilKng 
to  inflame  into  madness  the  passions  of  a  starving,  and 
therefore   a  highly  inflammable   population.      Wilts, 
bussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Kent,  Gloucester,  Somer- 
set,  Sufiblk,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hertford,  Leicester,  Wor- 
cester, aud  Rutland,  were  all  in  a  state  of  combustion 
at  the  same  time.     The  exertions  of  the  resident  gen- 
tlemen, supported  here  and  there  by  the  king  s  troops, 
sufficed  to  restore   order  in   most   instances ;  and  in 
Devonshire,  where  for  a  time  appearances  seemed  to 
be  alarmmg,  the  rebels  were  put  down  without  much 
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difficulty.  But  in  Norfolk,  where  one  Ket,  a  tanner, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  more 
gigantic  efforts  were  needed.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  recall  from  Scotland  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
flower  of  his  foreign  mercenaries;  and  even  these  did 
not  succeed  in  crushing  the  sedition,  till  Ket  and  his 
followers,  weakened  by  famine,  consented  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  capitulation. 

Of  these  agricultural  riots, — ^for,  with  the  exception 
of  Ket's  rebellion,  they  deserve  no  other  appellation, — 
the  Protector  was  himself  an  active,  though  an  involun- 
tary promoter.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  enclosure  of  commons,  which  on  the  fall  of  the  mo- 
nasteries began  to  be  largely  effected ;  and  the  people, 
mistaking  the  object  of  the  prohibition,  attacked  in  all 
quarters  the  parks  of  the  aristocracy.  For  this  Somerset 
was  never  forgiven.  He  was  accused  of  courting  popu- 
larity by  unworthy  means ;  and  as  his  maimer,  even 
towards  his  colleagues  in  office,  had  become,  of  late, 
reserved  and  supercilious,  almost  all  lent  themselves 
with  avidity  to  the  views  of  his  enemies.  Warwick, 
an  aspiring  and  an  able  man,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  cabal.  He  pushed  his  operations  vrith  equal 
perseverance  and  address,  thwarted  the  Protector's 
policy  with  reference  to  the  French  war,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower,  with  the  military  stores  deposited 
there  ;  and  at  last  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning. 
Somerset  collected  a  handful  of  troops,  and  wrote  press- 
ing letters  to  his  colleagues,  that  they  would  come 
with  their  retainers  to  the  king's  defence ;  but  met 
everywhere  with  a  cold  reception.  He  bent  beneath 
the  storm ;  and  being  deprived  of  his  office,  and  thrown 
•into  prison,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  release,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  his  personal  goods,  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  ransom  from  his  landed  estates 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 
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Even  this,  however,  proved  to  he  nothing  more  than 
a  respite  from  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  After 
resuming  his  seat  in  the  council,  and  giving  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  rival,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiring  to  accomplish  a  revolution  in  the 
government ;  and  being  convicted  of  felony,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  which  the  legality  seems  to  be  more  than 
doubtful,  he  was  beheaded,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1552,  upon  Tower-hill. 

The  disgrace  of  Somerset  opened  for  Warwick  a 
way  to  the  protectorate,  and  caused  the  popish  party, 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
change,  to  anticipate  the  recovery  of  their  influence ; 
but  they  had  deceived  themselves.  The  young  king, 
however  pliable  on  other  points,  was  firm  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  Eefor- 
mation  went  forward  under  the  new  administration 
with  as  much  vigour  as  under  the  old.  It  was  now, 
indeed,  that  Gardiner,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  sufi^ered  the  penalties,  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere  made  mention.  Strenuous  exertions  were 
used,  moreover,  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  a  bigot  to  the  tenets  which  her  father 
had  denounced,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  memory 
of  her  mother's  \^Tongs,  as  from  any  conscientious 
con\'iction  of  their  truth.  But  neither  threats  nor 
arguments  produced  the  smallest  efiect.  Mary  beheld 
her  chaplains  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  listened  to 
the  personal  reasonings  of  her  brother,  but  stated  boldly 
that  "  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her  faith  she  would  not 
change  nor  dissemble;*'  and  was  at  last  permitted  to 
exercise  in  private  the  offices  of  her  religion.  It  is  pro^ 
bable,  that  in  obtaining  for  her  this  indulgence,  the  in- 
terference of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  was  not  without 
its  effect ;  but  the  king  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  even  though  it  had  the  concurrence 
of  Cranmer,  in  whom  his  confidence  was  very  great. 


So  far  the  Reformation  in  England  was  carried  on 
without  bloodshed ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  wisdom, 
not  less  than  of  the  humanity  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
youtliful  monarch  gave  his  confidence.  The  year  1549 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  execution  of  two  fana- 
tics; one  a  female,  by  name  Joan  Boucher,  othermse 
called  Joan  of  Kent,  the  other^  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  though  of  Dutch  extraction,  called  Von  Parris. 
The  former  perished  at  the  stake,  a  martyr  to  a  phrase- 
ology, which,  if  it  conveyed  any  distinct  ideas  to  her  own 
mind,  is  altogether  unintelligible  to  us;  the  other, 
because  he  had  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  refused  to  recant  the  heresy.  I  have  given  these 
instances  of  the  shedding  of  blood  for  conscience-sake, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them,  but  because 
they  form  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  clemency 
and  long-suffering,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  Cran- 
mer, and  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  were  guided. 

Meanwhile  Warwick,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
duke  of  Northumberland,  carried  on  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  as  if  power  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  his  oa^ti  and 
his  family's  fortunes.  A  measure  which  he  had  loudly 
condemned  in  the  projected  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
he  himself  adopted  without  scruple.  He  made  peace 
with  France  and  Scotlax4 ;  though  to  purchase  the  for 
bearance  of  the  first  of  these  powers  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  Boulogne,  on  receiving  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns  as  a  compensation.  Tunstal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who,  though  he  had  opposed  every  change  in 
religion,  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things  as  soon 
as  it  was  established,  he  threw  into  prison;  and  by  an 
extraordinary  stretch  of  authority,  deprived  him  of  his 
see.  It  was  nominally  divided  into  two  bishoprics; 
while  the  regalities,  including  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
county-palatine,  were  granted  by  the  crown  to  North* 
ximberland.     This  measure  the  Protector  followed  up 
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by  wedding  his  sons  and  liis  daughters  to  the  heirs  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  the  kingdom  ; 
nor  were  his  yiews  limited  by  any  species  of  aggran- 
dizement short  of  royalty  itself. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  some  of  the  dispositions 
in  the  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth:  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  it  contained  others  in  addition  to  these,  which  regu- 
lated, as  far  as  it  might  be  competent  for  Henry  to  do 
so,  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  According 
to  the  principles  of  hereditary  right,  the  crown  might 
be  claimed,  after  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
first,  by  the  descendants  of  Margaret  Tudor,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and,  failing  these,  by  the  descendants  of  Mary 
Tudor,  queen  of  France.  Henry,  who  never  forgave 
the  slights  offered  to  him  by  his  nephew,  passed  by  the 
Scottish  line  altogether,  and  required,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  his  own  children  without  legal  heirs, 
the  children  of  the  queen  of  France  should  inherit. 
Of  these  there  were  two,  namely,  Frances,  married  to 
Henry  Grey,  first  marquess  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke 
t)f  Suffolk;  and  Eleanor,  who  espoused  Henry  Clifford, 
earl  of  Cumberland.  With  the  former  of  these  families 
Northumberland  contracted  an  alliance,  by  obtaining 
the  hand  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  for  his  son,  lord 
Guilford  Dudley ;  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  ensure 
for  the  young  bride  the  right  of  succession  to  a  throne, 
of  which  the  vacancy  could  not  be  remote. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  of  measles,  to  which  the  small- 
pox immediately  succeeded,  so  weakened  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  yoimg  king,  that  a  cold  which  he  caught  by 
exposure  to  an  inclement  spring,  terminated  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  The  disease  gathered  head 
from  day  to  day,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
physicians,  and  the  spirits  of  the  royal  invalid  became 
more  and  more  depressed,  in  proportion  as  bodily  weak- 
ness increased  upon  him.  It  was  imder  these  circum- 
stances that  Northumberland,  taking  advantage  of  his 


zeal  for  the  reformed  faith,  began  to  urge  upon  him  the 
propriety  of  defending  the  church  from  the  perils  with 
which  it  must  be  threatened  in  the  event  of  his  own 
death,  and  the  accession  of  a  princess  so  bigoted  as 
Mary.     He  represented  that  Mary  had  been  pronounced 
illegitimate  by  the  only  tribunal  qualified  to  decide  the 
point,  and  that  if  the  will  of  the  late  sovereign  set  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  aside,  it  was  equally  compe- 
tent to  his  present  majesty,  to  whom  the  rights  of  the 
crown  had  descended  fully,  to  restore  to  such  intentions 
the  force  of  law.     Edward  listened  to  these  suggestions 
with  a  fondness  which  did  justice  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  love  for  the  cause  of  truth.     He  believed  the  rea- 
soning to  be  sound,  and  would  have  nominated  Eliza- 
beth, had  he  not  been  reminded,  that  the  legality  of 
her  claim  rested  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  that 
of   her  sister,  while  the  Scottish  branch,   being    re- 
presented as  altogether  objectionable,   no  alternative 
appeared   to   be   left.      He   determined  to   bequeath 
the   sceptre  to   Jane  Grey,  a  young    lady  not   more 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues,  and  to 
whom,  as  the  companion  of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth,  he  was  himself  warmly  attached. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  this  course, 
Edward,  who  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  in  the 
palace  of  Greenwich,  sent  for  the  chief-justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  whom  he  commanded  to  draw  up  a 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  Lady  Jane,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Suffolk.  Both  the  chief-justice,  and 
the  other  judges  who  were  consulted,  refused  to  obey, 
till  they  had  received  the  king's  assurance  that  their 
pardon  should  be  secured,  and  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment obtained,  as  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  deed 
as  possible.  Edward  readily  gave  the  pledge,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  redeem :  for,  having  been  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  his  physicians,  and  intrusted  to  an  ignorant 
quack,  he  became,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  more 
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feeble;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  towards  midnight, 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  position  of  this  young  prince  in  English  history 
between  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot,  may  have  doubtless 
added  somewhat  to  the  grace  of  his  innocent  and  attrac- 
tive character,  yet  the  attractions  of  that  character 
were  at  once  too  numerous  and  too  striking  to  require 
the  aid  of  this,  or  any  other  adventitious  ornament. 
Gentle,  docile,  and  remarkably  affectionate,  insatiable 
in  its  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  singularly  retentive  of 
every  impression  which  it  received,  his  was  one  of 
those  minds  which,  arriving  too  soon  at  the  full  deve- 
lopement  of  their  powers,  wear  out,  by  continual  exer- 
tion, the  frames  in  which  they  are  lodged.  That  such 
was  the  opinion,  not  of  his  avowed  panegyrists  only, 
but  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  we  have  the 
best  ground  to  assert.  Even  Jerome  Cardan,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  physician,  a  man  nowise  open  to  the 
charge  of  gratuitous  flattery,  has  left  upon  record  the 
results  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  his  royal 
patient.  "  He  knew  Latin  and  French  well,"  says  this 
singular  man;  "  was  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  and  was  not  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  logic,  of  physic,  and  music.  A  boy  of  such  genius 
and  reputation  was  a  prodigy  in  human  affairs.  I  do 
not  speak  with  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but  rather  speak 
under  the  truth."  But  that  which,  more  than  anything 
besides,  gave  a  tone  to  the  character  of  this  amiable 
prince,  was  his  fervent  and  unaffected  piety ;  a  feeling 
which  rarely  displays  itself,  under  any  circumstances, 
in  very  early  youth,  and  is  still  more  rarely  developed 
where  youth  is  passed  amid  the  temptations  and  gaieties 
of  a  court.  No  wonder  that  by  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  and  obeyed  the  principles  of  which 
he  was  so  efficient  a  promoter,  he  should  have  been 
termed  the  Josias  of  his  country.     Yet  is  it  past  dis- 
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pute,  that  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Edward  had  imbibed  somewhat  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  his  father.  He  consented  too  mllingly  to  those  acts 
of  further  spoliation  which  robbed  the  church  of  what 
little  remained  of  her  patrimony;  and  his  determina- 
tion to  treat  the  bishops  as  mere  officers  of  state,  by 
requiring  them  to  take  out,  like  ike  judges,  letters- 
patent,  exhibits  less  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  his  religion,  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
pupil  of  Cranmer.  Nevertheless,  his  death  was  deplored 
as  a  great  national  calamity,  by  all  who  had  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  at  heart ;  and  the  events  of  a  few 
months  sufficed  to  show,  that  their  lamentation  had  not 
been  unnecessarily  called  forth. 


Great  Seal  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
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LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Northumberland  concealed  the  death  of  the  king  for 
two  days.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
that  event,  he  had  made  an  effort  to  get  Marj  into  his 
power;  which  was  defeated  by  the  timely  warning 
given  to  her  by  lord  Arundel,  and  her  return  to  her 
place  of  retreat  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  now  made 
haste  to  complete  his  arrangements;  and,  being  in 
possession  of  the  Tower,  and  carrying,  as  he  imagined, 
the  council  along  \rith  him,  he  caused  Lady  Jane  to  be 
proclaiinc<].  Tliis  W415  done  on  thi?  8th,  and  on  the  9th 
ilary  sent  in  a  renion.strance,  and  avowed  licr  determi- 
nation to  defend  her  just  rights  to  the  last  extremity. 
Both  parties  began  immediately  to  arm,  inasmuch  as  it 
M*a$  evident  that  the  sword  would  alone  decide  between 
them. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  sceptre  placed  in  a  moui 
unwilling  hand  than  that  with  which  the  I^ady  Jane 
was  induced  to  grasp  it.  When  the  facts  of  Edv^-ard's 
death,  and  of  her  own  elevation,  were  announced  to 
her,  she  fainted;  and  expressed,  on  her  recovery,  the 
strongest  reluctance  to  usurp  a  station  for  which  she 
felt  hcnscif  to  be  disqualified,  both  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation. NorthuinlKThind,  however,  r(?«5olvcd  to  go  on 
with  his  undertaking.  He  appointed  Suffolk  to  super* 
intend  the  affairs  of  the  capital ;  to  protect  the  queen's 
person,  and  to  manage  the  council ;  while  he  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  raarche<l  to  oppose  the  forces 
of  3Iary,  now  swelled^  by  the  adhesion  of  numerous 
partisans,  into  a  formidable  army.  Had  Northumber- 
land exercised  the  activity  for  which  he  was  once 
renowned,  it  is  more  tlian  probable  that  the  cau$e  of 
June  would  have  triumphed.  As  it  was,  he  loitered 
by  the  way,  till  the  critic5il  moment  had  passed.  Forty 
thousand  men  faced  him,  among  whom  were  enrolled 
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not  Papists  only,  but  many  Protest^mtf,  who  neither 
forgave  the  execution  of  Somerset,  nor  reposed  any 
confidence  in  tlie  honour  of  his  .successor.  Before 
these  he  retreated  as  fur  as  Cambridge,  where  intelli- 
gence reached  him  tliat  London  was  in  rebellion ;  and 
that  Suffolk,  deserted  by  his  colleagues,  had  evacuated 
the  Tower,  relinquished  his  daughter's  claims  and 
retired  with  hvr  to  his  o\yn  home.  Nortlmmberland 
felt  that  success,  under  such  circumstances,  was  imprac- 
ticable. He  caused  Mary  to  be  proclaimed,  and  gave 
himself  up,  with  u  show  of  cheerfulness,  to  the  officer 
who  had  been  sent  to  demand  from  him  the  surrender 
of  his  arms* 

MABY, 

The  submission  of  Northiunberland,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  troops,  ended  all  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
JIary.     She  advanced  rapidly  upon  liOndon,  and  being 
joined  by  her  sister  Elixabeth,  at  tJie  head  of  a  body  of 
hor*e,  entered  the  city  amid  the  shouts  and  congratu- 
lations of  the  popuUice.     Proceeding  to  the  Tower,  ^he 
received  there  the  homaj,'e  of  the  nobility,  and  first 
exercised  her  authority  in  acts  which,  as  they  were  acta 
of  mercy,  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  own  feelings,  a.H 
well  as  the  feeling*  of  her  subjects.     Tlie  aged  duke^ 
Nortnlk.  the  last  ^ctim  of  Henry's  caprice,  was  restored 
to  liberty.     Courtney,  son  of  the  marquess  of  Exeter, 
who,  without  beii^  charge<l  \>^:th  any  crime  had  lan- 
mished  in  captivity  ever  since  his  father's  attainder, 
was  set  fi^e.     The   bishops  Gardiner,   Tunstal,  and 
Bonner,  prisoners  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the 
Romish  doctrines,  were  releiised  and  taken  into  the 
confidence  and  fevour  of  their  mistress.     NeiUier  these 
procwdings,  nor  the  reversed  of  Norfolk's  att^nder,  nor 
the  elevation  of  (.V>urtney  to  the  earldom  of  Devon- 
shire,  nor  the  publication  of  a  general  pardon,  cxated 
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any  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.  Men  saw- 
in  them  only  the  effects  of  a  grateful  and  a  generous 
disposition;  nor  were  the  measures  which  followed, 
though  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  such  as  to  shake 
the  confidence  which  they  were  willing  to  repose  in 
their  new  sovereign. 

The  heads  of  the  party  which  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lady  Jane  were  committed,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
to  the  Tower.  These  included  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  marquess  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  Northiimberland's  eldest  son,  lord  Ambrose 
and  lord  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his  younger  sons,  Sir 
Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  followed  soon  afterwards,  as  did  the  uTifortunate 
lady  Jane,  and  her  equally  unfortunate  husband,  lord 
Guilford  Dudley.  Most  of  these  were,  however,  par- 
doned on  pleading  constraint;  and  even  Suffolk  himself 
recovered  his  liberty,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
contempt  in  which  his  abilities  were  held.  But  for 
Northumberland,  whose  ambition  and  courage  were 
too  dangerous,  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Palmer 
and  Sir  John  Gates,  Lady  Jane  and  lord  Guilford 
being  included  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  though  the 
two  latter  were  spared,  chiefly  through  the  compassion 
which  their  youth  and  innocence  excited,  the  three 
former  suffered  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Northumberland,  when  brought  to  the  scaffold,  avowed 
himself  to  have  been  all  along  an  enemy  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  exhorted  the  people,  as  they  desired  to  enjoy 
rest  and  peace,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  holy 
catholic  church. 

If  the  people  were  thus  far  disposed  to  hope  for  the 
best  from  their  new  sovereign,  and  to  credit  the  as- 
surances which  she  gave  of  her  determination  not  to 
disturb  the  established  religion,  the  lapse  of  a  short 
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time  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  had  grossly  deceived 
themselves,  and  totally  misunderstood  her  character. 
Naturally  of  a  sour  and  obstinate  temper,  which  con- 
tradiction and  misfortunes  tended  only  to  harden, 
Mary  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities 
fitted  to  compose  a  bigot ;  and  her  extreme  ignorance, 
while  it  rendered  her  incapable  of  distrusting  the 
soundness  of  her  own  belief,  barred  her  from  ex- 
tending to  the  opinions  of  others  the  slightest  indul- 
gence. No  sooner  did  she  feel  herself  secure  upon  the 
throne,  than  she  proceeded  to  exercise,  with  unflinching 
boldness,  the  high  prerogatives  to  which  she  laid 
claim  as  her  hereditary  right.  All  the  deposed  bishops 
wxre  reinstated  in  their  sees,  by  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  their  trial  and  condemna- 
tion. The  bishopric  of  Durham,  though  dissolved  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  was  re-erected;  and  Tunstal  once 
more  put  in  possession  of  his  regalities,  as  well  as  his 
revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  usurpers, 
as  they  were  termed,  namely,  Holgate  of  York,  Cover- 
dale  of  Exeter,  Ridley  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Glou- 
cester, were  cast  into  prison.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Judge  Hales  protested  against  these  acts  of  tyranny,  or 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Suffolk  ventured  to  remind  her 
of  the  engagements  into  which  she  had  voluntarily 
entered.  Hales  shared  the  fate  of  the  prelates,  whom 
he  strove  to  protect,  and  died  in  prison  by  his  ow^n 
hand,  during  a  fit  of  frenzy ;  while  old  Latimer,  and 
the  gentle  and  timid  Cranmer,  were  not  long  permitted 
to  exercise,  the  one  his  powers  of  invective,  the  other 
his  reasonings  and  protestations,  against  the  abuses  of 
the  times.  They  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the 
former  exclaiming,  as  he  passed  through  that  quarter 
of  the  city,  that  "  Smithfield  had  long  groaned  for 
him." 

Amid  the  terror  w^hich  these  proceedings  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  the  anticipation  of  evils  still  mere 
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pressing  which  they  occasioned,  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land began  to  turn  their  eyes  with  anxiety,  not  un- 
mingled  with  hope,  towards  the  princess   Elizabeth. 
During  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  her  brother  she 
had  lived  in  strict  retirement,  devoting  her  whole  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
of  her  faculties ;    and   now,   under  the  pretext  of  a 
desire  to  return  to  her  former  occupations,  she  sohcited 
and  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  from  court.     But 
Elizabeth's  well-known   attachment  to   the   reformed 
faith,  while  it  secured  to  her  the  good-will  of  a  majority 
in  the  nation,  rendered  her  an  object  of  jealousy,  and 
even  of  fear,  to  her  sister.     Under  these  circumstances 
the  emperor  Charles,  in  whom  she  reposed  great  confi- 
dence, advised  the  queen  to  marry.     His  views  in  ten- 
dering this  counsel  were  manifest  enough,  and  Mary 
seems  to  have  understood  them ;  yet  she  caused  ad- 
vances to  be  made,  first  to  the  young  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, by  whom  they  were  rejected ;  and  afterwards  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  not  yet  entered  into  priest's 
orders,  but  who,  being  sincerely  devoted  to  the  studies 
and  habits  of  his  order,  respectfully  declined  the  match. 
Now,  then,  was  the  hand  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  heir  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions, offered  to'Mary.     She  could  not  hide  from  herself 
that  the   connexion  would  be  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
her  subjects;  for  even  Gardiner,  to  whom  she  had  in- 
trusted the  great  seal,  and  who  now  presided  at  her 
councils,  objected  to  it.     But  Mary  was  not  composed 
of  such  materials  as  would  allow  the  wishes,  or  even 
the  happiness  of  her  people,  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  indulgence  of  her  own  humours.  After  having 
been  solemnly  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,   and 
obtaining  from  her  parliament  a  reversal  of  her  mo- 
ther s  divorce,  she  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
Tvith  Philip,  in  defiance  of  a  respectful  recommendation 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  that  she  would  wed  an 
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Englishman,  and  the  undisguised  murmurs  of  the  nation 

at  large. 

While  this  treaty  of  union  was  in  progress,  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  urged  them  to  over- 
step the  law,  and  to  restore,  in  all  places  whither- 
soever their  influence  extended,  the  ceremonies   and 
observances  of  their  religion.     Even  in  the  House  of 
Lords  mass  was  celebrated,  in  Latin,  and  a  Protestant 
bishop,  who  refused  to  join  in   the  ceremony,  was 
pushed  with  rudeness  from  his  place.     The  people, 
connecting  these  circumstances  with  the   impending 
alliance  with  one  who  had  shown  himself  the  bitter 
enemy   of   the   Reformation,    and    of  its    professors, 
throughout  Germany,   became   every  day  more   and 
more  dissatisfied.     A  plan  of  revolt  was  devised,  which 
had,  in  its  first  outline,  some  chance  of  success.     Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  a  gentleman  of  influence   in  Kent, 
undertook  to  raise  that  county.     The  duke  of  SufiFolk 
engaged  to  arm  his  own  tenants,  and  to  lift  the  standard 
of  Protestantism  in  the  midland  districts ;  while  sir 
Peter  Carew  engaged  to  excite  the  men  of  Devonshire. 
At  the  same  time,  the  French  ambassador  promised, 
in  his  master  s  name,  to  procure  assistance  from  abroad, 
and  Elizabeth  was  earnestly  importuned  to  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  movement.     But  Elizabeth's 
prudence  was  even  then  remarkable :  though  harassed 
by  her  sister  into  a  feigned  conformity  with  the  religion 
of  Rome,  and  irritated  by  the  stain  of  bastardy  which 
was  impressed  upon  her  birth,  she  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  conspiracy.     Still  she  knew,  that  whatever 
the  results  of  the  attempt  might  be,  suspicion  must 
inevitably  attach  to  her ;  she  therefore  watched  the 
progress  of  events,  from  her  retirement,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  interest  of   which    language  is  probably 
unequal  to  convey  an  idea. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  concocters  of 
this  plot  to  rest  quiet  till  Philip  should  have  landed. 
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The  fears  or  the  impatience  of  Carew  hurried  him  into 
a  premature  disclosure  of  the  secret.  He  raised  his 
standard  ere  his  colleagues  were  in  a  condition  to 
support  him;  and  was  put  down  with  very  little 
difficulty.  Suffolk,  who,  with  his  hrothers  lord  Thomas 
and  lord  Leonard  Grey,  hastened  into  Warwickshire, 
was,  in  like  manner,  pursued,  his  followers  dispersed, 
and  himself  made  prisoner.  In  Kent,  a  better  fortune 
attended,  for  awhile,  the  efforts  of  Wyatt.  The  people 
flocked  to  him  in  large  numbers;  and  of  the  troops 
sent  out  to  oppose  him,  in  which  were  included  five 
hundred  Londoners,  a  considerable  proportion  deserted 
their  colours.  Had  Wyatt  marched  boldly  upon 
London  while  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  rumoured 
defection  was  at  its  height,  there  would  have,  probably, 
been  an  end  at  once  to  the  influence  of  popery  and  the 
reign  of  its  protectress ;  but  finding  the  bridges  broken 
down,  he  made  a  detour  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he 
crossed  the  Thames  at  his  leisure,  and  wasted  so  much 
time  in  his  progress  afterwards,  that  the  effects  of  his 
first  success  were  dissipated.  No  person  of  consequence 
came  to  meet  him  in  Westminster,  and  his  levies  fell 
off  so  fast,  that  when  he  reached  Temple-bar,  he 
inarched  comparatively  unattended.  He  was  seized 
by  sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  after  a  brave  resistance,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

Exasperated  by  this  attempt  to  shake  her  throne, 
and  rendered  more  powerful  by  reason  of  its  failure, 
Mary  hastened  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  all  whom 
she  suspected  to  have  either  encouraged  or  taken  part 
in  the  revolt.  Suffolk,  with  his  brothers,  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  about  four  himdred  more,  suffered  death; 
and  their  heads,  *"'  the  heads,"  according  to  Noailles, 
the  French  ambassador,  "of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
kingdom,"  were  set  up  as  a  mark  of  ignominy  on 
the  public  buildings  in  the  city.  But  that  which 
excited  public  sympathy  more  than  any  other  circum- 
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stance  connected  with  this  rebellion,  was  the  execution 
of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
ill-fated  husband.  They  were  beheaded  within  the 
Tower  on  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment ;  for  the  unhappy  wife,  while  in  the  act  of 
being  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  met  the  headless  trunk 
of  her  lord,  which  the  guards  were  conveying  for 
sepulture  to  the  chapel. 

In  the  anticipations  which  she  had  formed  of  the 
effects  upon  herself  of  a  failure  in  the  projected  insur- 
rection, Elizabeth  was  not  deceived.  She  had  been 
permitted,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  to  retire  to 
Ashbridge,  where  she  carefully  shunned  all  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  awaited,  in  extreme  anxiety,  the 
issue  of  events.  On  the  1st  of  February,  immediately 
after  Wyatt's  discomfiture,  a  body  of  troops,  under 
competent  officers,  arrived  to  arrest  her.  Elizabeth 
was  seriously  indisposed,  and  refused  to  see  them  that 
night,  for  they  reached  the  house  after  she  had  retired 
to  rest ;  but  they  forced  their  way  into  her  bed-room, 
and  compelled  her  to  rise.  Elizabeth's  illness  was 
not,  however,  feigned.  Probably  it  was  occasioned  by 
nervous  agitation ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  her  very 
gaolers  were  obliged  to  sanction  unusual  delays  in  the 
journey,  and  even  doubted  whether  she  would  ever 
reach  the  capital  alive.  But  youth  and  a  good  con- 
stitution carried  her  through;  and  a  close  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  with  the  prospect  of  a  fatal 
termination,  served  not  to  cause  a  relapse.  Neverthe- 
less her  enemies,  though  thirsting  for  her  blood,  failed 
to  obtain  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof  against  her; 
because  Wyatt  had  declared,  with  his  dying  breath, 
that  she  was  no  party  to  the  rebellion ;  and  the  state 
of  men  s  minds  was  not  such  as  to  render  an  open  and 
imdisguised  murder  advisable.  The  rigour  of  her 
confinement  was  gradually  relaxed;  and  she  was  at 
last  sent  to  Woodstock,  where,  under  the  surveillance 
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of  a  miscreant,  named  sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  she  spent 
some  time  in  sufficient  discomfort. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1554,  Philip  landed  at 
Southampton,  attended  by  a  train  of  Spanish  grandees, 
Burgundian  nobles,  and  four  thousand  well-armed  and 
well-appointed  soldiers.  On  the  25th,  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  was  solemnized  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
of  which  the  effects  were  immediately  apparent,  in  a 
total  change  of  manners  and  habits  about  the  court. 
Every  thing  there  assumed  a  stately  reserve.  The 
king  and  queen,  avoiding  the  society  of  the  nobles, 
took  up  their  residence  at  Hampton  Court,  and  ^'  no 
man  might  enter  the  hall-door  unless  his  errand  were 
first  kno-vvn,  which  seemed  strange  to  Englishmen." 
These,  however,  were  but  the  external  marks  of  a 
change  of  manner  and  disposition  in  the  rulers  of 
England ;  they  were  soon  followed  by  other  and  more 
startling  innovations.  A  parliament,  elected  under  the 
management  of  Gardiner,  was  easily  persuaded  to 
reverse  the  attainder  in  blood  "  of  the  lord  cardinal 
Pole,"  and  to  consent  to  such  measures  as  were  pro- 
posed for  the  reconciliation  of  the  realm  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  Pole  received  the  dignity  of  legate. 
He  passed  over  into  his  native  country,  and,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1554,  re-admitted,  with  due  solemnity,  the 
erring  people  and  parliament  of  England  into  the  bosom 
of  what  he  called  the  true  church.  It  is  but  candid  to 
add,  that  in  thus  consenting  to  re-establish  ordinances, 
which  they  had  so  often  and  so  recently  condemned  as 
idolatrous,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  took 
care  that  no  more  substantial  demands  should  be  made 
upon  their  good-nature.  They  positively  refused  to 
restore  to  the  church  any  portion  of  the  lands  or 
tithes  of  which  she  had  been  plundered ;  and  the  Pope, 
aware  that  he  must  either  receive  the  penitents  on 
their  own  terms,  or  lose  them  altogether,  permitted 
his  ret?resentative  to  wave  this  claim. 
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The  year  1555  opened  under  the  saddest  and  darkest 
auspices  to  the  now  devoted  Protestants.  In  the 
previous  session  of  parliament,  an  act  had  passed  for 
the  revival  of  the  statutes  of  Richard  the  Second, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  against 
heretics;  which  revival  was  to  take  effect  from  the 
20th  of  January,  1555 ;  and  the  fatal  day  was  not 
long  come  and  gone  ere  the  flames  of  martyrdom 
began  to  burn.  After  a  solemn  embassy  had  been  sent 
to  Rome,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness  the  penitential 
offering  of  his  erring  children;  after  the  bishops,  in 
a  body,  had  repaired  to  Lambeth,  where  cardinal  Pole 
was  now  installed,  to  receive  his  blessing;  after 
Bonner,  with  eight  bishops,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
priests,  had  made  a  procession  through  London,  to 
deprecate  the  wxath  of  Heaven,  and  to  return  thanks 
for  the  renewal  of  Divine  grace,  a  commission,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Gardiner,  sat  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  Protestants. 
The  first  individuals  brought  before  them  were  Rogers, 
a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Hooper,  the  deposed 
and  degraded  bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  former,  when 
questioned,  and  brow-beaten  by  his  judge,  demanded, 
"  Did  not  you  pray  against  the  Pope  for  twenty  years  V 
"  I  was  forced  by  cruelty,"  answered  Gardiner.  "  And 
will  you,"  replied  Rogers,  "use  cruelty  to  us?"  But 
such  an  appeal  availed  nothing.  The  good  man, 
having  in  vain  besought  permission  to  bid  his  wife  and 
children  farewell,  was  carried  to  Smithfield ;  and  there, 
almost  in  the  sight  of  the  partner  of  his  happier 
moments,  who  met  him  as  he  went,  with  an  infant  at 
the  breast,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  fate  of  Hooper 
was  not  dissimilar.  He  was  sent  to  die  in  his  epis- 
copal city;  and  either  through  negligence,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  wood  set 
apart  for  the  sacrifice  proved  to  be  so  green,  that  ho 
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endured  the  tortures  of  martyrdom  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  ere  life  became  extinct. 

The  flames,  once  kindled  in  the  capital,  were  soon 
made  to  blaze  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  cruel- 
ties, indeed,  which  were  pei-petrated  for  several  years, 
under  the  pretext  of  advancing  true  religion,  would 
almost  surpass  belief,  did  not  their  record  depend  upon 
authority  which  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Men,  women, 
and  even  children,  died  a  death,  of  which  the  bare 
contemplation  causes  the  blood  to  curdle;  nor  were 
instances  wanting  of  infants  being  brought  into  the 
world,  while  their  mothers  were  undergoing  the  pains 
and  earning  the  croAvn  of  martyrdom.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  describe  these  scenes  in  detail,  nor  to 
dwell  longer  on  a  subject  against  which  humanity 
revolts;  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  execu- 
tion of  three  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  had  in  them  so  much 
of  singularity,  that  my  purpose  would  scarcely  be 
complete  were  I  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed. 

The  characters  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  both  as 
scholars  and  divines,  presented  at  least  as  many  points 
of  contrariety  as  of  agreement.  The  first  was  moderate, 
learned,  and  reflective ;  the  last,  bold,  simple,  frank, 
and  thoro^xghly  uncompromising.  Having  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  heresy,  they  were  ordered  to  sufifer 
death  by  burning ;  and  Oxford  was  named  as  the  city 
in  which  the  execution  should  take  place.  They  were 
accordingly  led  out  into  a  wide  street,  and  tied  to  the 
stake;  the  executioners,  probably  vnth  the  humane 
desire  of  lessening  their  sufierings,  having  fastened 
round  the  middle  of  eaeh  a  bag  of  gunpowder.  During 
the  interval  when  the  faggots  were  in  the  act  of  being 
lighted,  Ridley  addressed  some  words  of  pious  conso- 
lation to  his  companion.  The  undaunted  Latimer 
scarcely  heard  him  out:    "Fear  not,  good  brother," 
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replied  he,  "  but  be  of  good  cheer.  We  shall  this  day 
kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as  I  trust  in  God  shall 
never  be  extinguished."  Soon  after  he  had  spoken, 
the  flames  reached  the  gunpowder,  and  he  was  blo\^^l  to 
atoms.  Ridley  suffered  longer  and  more  intensely; 
but  after  his  frame  had  been  consumed  to  ashes,  it  is 
said  that  his  heart  was  found  entire, — an  emblem,  as 
his  contemporaries  declare,  of  the  firmness  with  which 
he  gave  his  body  to  be  burned  for  the  truth's  sake. 

The  fate  of  Cranmer  was,  in  many  respects,  more 
melancholy,  perhaps  more  instructive,  than  that  of  his 
brothers  in  suffering.  He  was  first  convicted  of  high- 
treason,  but  obtained,  on  his  earnest  supplication  for 
mercy,  the  queen's  pardon.  Hating  the  man  both  on 
public  and  on  private  grounds,  she  desired  to  destroy 
his  character  as  well  as  his  life ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  had  well-nigh  succeeded.  Being 
transferred  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  he  was  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  before  a  court  constituted  >vith 
a  marked  attention  to  form,  and  by  a  commission 
obtained  direct  from  Rome.  He  defended  himself 
with,  great  modesty  as  well  as  talent ;  but  from  such  a 
court  only  one  verdict  was  to  be  anticipated ; — ^he  was 
found  guilty.  The  fear  of  death  seems  to  have  operated 
with  extraordinary  force  upon  Cranmer.  Again  he 
implored  the  queens  mercy,  in  terms  partaking  too 
much  of  the  abject ;  and  being  beset  by  many  tempta- 
tions,— by  the  terrors  of  the  stake  on  one  hand,  by 
promises  of  favour  and  protection  on  the  other, — in  an 
evil  hour  his  constancy  gave  way,  and  he  signed  a 
recantation.  The  triumph  of  his  enemy  was  now 
complete.  Notwithstanding  this  humiliating  act,  the 
sentence  of  death  was  confirmed ;  and  he  was  carried, 
as  custom  required,  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where 
an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached. 

During  the  whole  time  of  divine  service,  Cranmer 
kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  ground,  while  the  tears 
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chased  one  another,  in  rapid  coip-se,  over  his  cheeks. 
The  audience  attributed  his  emotion  to  remorse ;  and 
it  was  expected,  when  he  indicated  a  desire  to  address 
the  populace,  that  he  would  before  them  acknowledge 
the  enormity  of  his  transgressions,  and  ask  their  prayers. 
But  the  bigots  who  harboured  this  idea  had  deluded 
themselves.     After  running  over  a  sort  of  history  of 
his  past  career,  he  came  at  length  to  the  period  of  his 
trial,  of  which  he  summed  up  the  narrative   in   the 
following  words : — "  Now  I  am  come  to  the  great  thing 
which  troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other 
thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is, 
the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  ; 
which   here   now   I   renounce   and  refuse   as   things 
written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I 
thought  in  my  heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and 
to  save  my  life  if  might  be,  and  that  is  all  such  papers 
as   I  have  written  or  signed  since    my  degradation, 
wherein   I   have  written  many  things   untrue.     And 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  oflfended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  my  hand,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  shall  be 
first  burned."     The  penitent  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  began  to  arise,  he  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  them,  and  held  it  there  till  it  was 
consumed.    His  end  resembled,  in  other  respects,  those 
of  his  fellows  in  affliction. 

During  more  than  three  years,  these  dreadful  scenes 
continued  to  be  acted,  till  there  had  perished  at  the  stake 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  ninety  individuals, 
among  whom  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lay  gentlemen,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 
Elizabeth  herself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  inas- 
much as  Gardiner,  though  weary  of  the  slaughter  of 
minor  offenders,  ventured,  more  than  once,  to  hint,  that 
"to  cut  down  the  leaves  while  the  root  was  permitted  to 
flourish  was  at  once  discreditable  and  impolitic."  Strange 
to  say,  however,  she  owed  her  preservation  to  Philip, 
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who,  finding  the  hopes  of  offspring  which  Mary  had 
early  given  him  vanish,  was  unwilling  that  the  suc- 
cession should  be  secured  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  now 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Henry  of  France,  his  hereditary 
enemy.  But  Elizabeth,  if  she  escaped  death,  suffered 
more  than  the  usual  extremities  of  imprisonment;  her 
very  attendants  being  occasionally  debarred  from  ap- 
proaching her,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  cut 
off.  Meanwhile,  multitudes  of  the  most  pious  and 
enlightened  members  of  society  fled  from  a  land  where 
there  was  no  safety  for  their  lives,  and  took  refuge, 
some  in  Denmark,  some  in  Switzerland,  some  in  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  others  in  Geneva.  They 
were  received  wherever  they  went  with  open  arms; 
and  being  driven,  by  abhorrence  of  their  persecutors, 
into  a  persuasion  that  it  was  impossible  to  deviate  too 
widely  from  the  Popish  usages,  not  a  few  embraced 
with  eagerness  opinions  which  were  alike  hostile  to 
episcopacy  in  the  church  and  to  monarchy  in  the  state. 
Thus  was  a  new  impulse  given  to  that  sour  and  fana- 
tical spirit,  which  had  already  shown  itself  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  of  Edward,  of  which  England  was 
yet  doomed  to  reap  the  fruits,  in  long  years  of  civil 
war  and  military  oppression. 

Heartless  as  he  was,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  said 
that  Philip  of  Spain  had  any  share  in  the  guilt  of  these 
persecutions.  His  views,  indeed,  were  turned  to  a 
widely  different  object  than  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's 
authority  in  England,  and  his  endeavours  were  unceas- 
ing to  engage  Mary  and  the  English  people  to  adopt 
these  view's,  and  to  promote  them.  Over  the  queen 
his  influence  was  supreme.  She  loved  him  with  a 
doting  fondness,  and  strove,  by  humouring  his  most 
unreasonable  caprices,  to  thaw  the  icy  coldness  of  his 
manner;  but  though  he  threatened  to  abandon  her  for 
ever  imless  she  could  induce  the  parliament  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  France,  more  than  all  her  powers  of  pe^- 
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suasion  were  required  to  attain  that  object.  An  artifice 
at  length  accomplished  that,  which  reasoning  and  en- 
treaty had  equally  failed  in  obtaining.  It  chanced  that 
Thomas  Stafford,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  an  exile,  with  many  others,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  landed,  in  1557,  with  a  band  of  followers, 
at  Scarborough,  and  captured  the  castle.  As  he  had 
equipped  his  armament  in  France,  such  good  use  was  made 
of  the  circumstance,  that  Henry  the  Second  was  made 
to  bear  the  blame.  The  parliament,  though  Avith  great 
reluctance,  gave  consent  that  war  should  be  declared. 
Seven  thousand  men,  including  a  thousand  horse,  were 
forthwith  despatched  into  Flanders,  where  they  found 
the  Spanish  army,  then  commanded  by  the  illustrious 
duke  of  Savoy;  and  did  good  service  both  in  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  the  subsequent  assault  and 
capture  of  the  castle. 

Had  Philip,  who,  by  the  resignation  of  his  father, 
now  filled  the  Spanish  throne,  followed  up  with  becom- 
ing celerity  this  brilliant  victory,  he  might  have  dictated 
his  o^vn  terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  but 
Philip  was  by  far  too  cautious  to  earn  the  laurels  of  a 
conqueror,  and  after  reducing  one  or  two  places  of  less 
note,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters.  Henry,  obeying 
the  counsels  of  his  general,  the  duke  of  Guise,  made 
haste  to  improve  the  leisure  thus  afforded.  He  levied 
fresh  armies,  put  his  frontier-towns  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  a  measure,  the  very 
boldness  of  which  contributed  mainly  to  its  success. 
It  had  long  been  customary  for  the  English  to  weaken, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  garrison  of  Calais,  under 
the  idea  that  a  considerable  saving  was  thereby  effected, 
without  the  incurrence  of  any  serious  risk.  They 
trusted,  it  appeared,  partly  to  the  effects  of  ancient  pre- 
judice, partly  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  which,  when 
the  marshes  overflowed,  or  the  ground  was  covered  with 
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snow,  they  were  accustomed  to  esteem  impregnable. 
The  duke  of  Guise  resolved  to  put  the  truth  of  this 
judgment  to  the  test.  About  the  beginning  of  January, 
1558,  he  marched  towards  the  coast,  and  making  him- 
self master,  by  surprise,  of  the  castle  of  St.  Agatha  and 
Newnam  bridge,  passed  the  dike,  and  opened  batteries 
against  the  citadel.  Within  the  space  of  one  week  from 
the  crossing  of  the  dike,  the  governor  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  capitulating,  and  England  was 
deprived  of  the  last  of  her  continental  possessions, — 
wliich  it  had  cost  not  less  than  eleven  months  to  win, 
and  upon  the  towers  of  which  her  flag  had  floated  for 
something  more  than  two  centuries. 

'jlie  joy  experienced  in  France  at  this  important 
conquest  was  inferior  in  degree  to  the  grief  and  morti- 
fication of  the  English;  who,  as  is  their  wont,  attri- 
buted to  treason  in  the  governor,  a  misfortune  for  which 
their  own  mistaken  views  of  economy  were  alone  to 
blame.  Upon  the  queen,  in  particular,  weighed  down 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  unpopularity,  and  afflicted  by 
a  disease  which  had  once  excited  hopes  of  a  different 
issue,  this  fresh  calamity  produced  the  most  distressing 
effects :  she  could  not  appeal  to  her  husband  to  com- 
fort her,  for  he  had  deserted  her;  among  her  subjects 
she  had  no  friends,  for  they  feared  not  less  than  they 
hated  her;  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  from  whom  alone 
she  might  have  looked  for  sympathy  and  consolation, 
was  to  herself  an  object  of  immitigated  abhoiTcnce.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  she  strove,  by  engaging  in  public 
business,  to  overcome  the  chagrin  which  preyed  upon 
her  vitals.  While  fresh  fleets  .<^.sd  armies  were  equipped, 
with  the  single  view,  as  the  event  proved,  of  enabling 
Philip  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
himself,  she  sickened  and  died,  after  a  short  and  uneasy 
reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days. 

The  character  of  Mary  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume 
in  terms  so  just,  that  I  cannot  better  conclude  my  sum- 
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mary  of  her  career,  than  by  transferring  them  to  these 
pages.  "  She  possessed  few  qualities/'  says  our  great 
historian,  ''  either  estimable  or  amiable;  and  her  person 
was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  address. 
Obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge, 
tyranny, — every  circumstance  of  her  character  took  a 
tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and  narrow  understanding. 
And  amidst  that  complication  of  vices  which  entered 
her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but 
sincerity;  a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have  maintained 
throughout  her  whole  life,  except  in  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  when  the  necessity  of  her  afiairs  obliged  her 
to  make  some  promises  to  the  Protestants,  which  she 
certainly  never  intended  to  perform.  She  appears,  also, 
as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  susceptible  of  some 
attachments  of  friendship;  and  that  without  the  caprice 
and  inconsistency  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the 
conduct  of  that  monarch."  Among  these  there  was 
none  more  striking,  either  in  its  progress  or  termination, 
than  that  which  bound  her  to  her  accomplished  relative, 
the  Cardinal  Pole.  Her  respect  for  his  piety  was 
equalled  only  by  his  devotion  to  her  interests ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  they  both  lay  ill  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  expired  within  seventeen  hours  the  one 

of  the  other. 

The  era  of  Mary  s  reign  is  memorable  for  various 
occurrences,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  most 
important  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
brief  simimary. 

1.  In  1545,  was  held  the  first  session  of  the  famous 
council  of  Trent,  the  last  which  has  met  in  Europe, 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Pope,  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  was  called  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  devising  means  by  which  the  dismem- 
bered and  divided  Church  might  be  reunited ;  and  it 
threw,  by  its  decrees,  fresh  difficulties,  which  will 
never,  perhaps,  be  surmounted,  in  the  way  of  so 
desirable  a  consummation. 
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2.  Of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  take  notice,  because  it  originated  in  circumstances 
with  which  England  was  very  little  concerned,  and 
never  made  its  way,  even  partially,  into  this  country. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  a  project  was 
seriously  entertained  of  extending  its  influence  over 
the  whole  of  Europe;  and  if  England  escaped  the 
bitter  visitation,  she  imdoubtedly  owed  her  deliverance 
rather  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  than  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sovereign. 

3.  The  same  period  of  time  vritnessed  the  develope- 
ment  of  that  extraordinary  institution,  which  owed  its 
rise  to  the  ardent  and  meditative  temper  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  by  name    Ignatius  or    Inigo   Loyola,  and 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
came,  ere  long,   to   exercise   an   intixiencc,    not   only 
in  the   courts  of  European   princes,    but  among  the 
barbarians  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.     Concerning 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  admirably-organized 
society,  I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion. 
That  it  accomplished  some  good  purposes,  more  espe- 
cially by  introducing  the   emollient  arts  of  life  into 
regions  whither  the  foot  of  the  civilized  traveller  had 
never  before  entered,  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  demon- 
strates;  but   that  these  partial   benefits  to  humanity 
were  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  uses  to 
which  other  members  of  the  society  turned  their  influ- 
ence elsewhere,  many  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of 
Europe  attests.     The  society  of  the  Jesuits  was,  indeed, 
instituted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  the  re- 
bellious and  heretical  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  age;  and 
its  members  have  never  permitted  any  womanish  pity, 
or  an  overstrained  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  check 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  end. 

4.  While  the  throne  was  filled  by  Edward  the  Sixth, 
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certain  adventurous  voyagers,  in  searcli  of  a  north- 
east passage  to  India,  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  the  harbour  of  Archangel.  They  opened  from 
that  point  a  trade  with  the  interior,  which  was  carried 
on  for  some  time,  rather  by  the  connivance  than  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities.  A  solemn  em- 
bassy, the  first  which  had  ever  ventured  into  the  west, 
was^  however,  sent  by  the  Czar,  John  Basilovitch,  to 
Queen  Mary.  It  led  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship,  from  which  England  derived  many  advan- 
tages; the  woollen-cloths  and  coarse  linens  fabricated 
here  being  exchanged,  at  an  immense  profit,  for  the 
skins  and  furs  of  the  northern  regions. 

5.  A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign,  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  realm,  by  which  the  number  of  horses, 
arms,  and  furniture,  was  specified,  which  each  person, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  should 
have  ready  against  the  hour  of  need.  Among  the  list 
of  offensive  weapons,  we  find  the  long-bow  still  holding 
its  place  of  pre-eminence,  notmthstanding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  harquebuss,  or  matchlock.  We  may  remark, 
that  in  classifying  the  persons  subject  to  these  burdens, 
^  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  stock  was  rated  equal 
to  one  of  two-hundred  pounds  a-year,  a  proof  that  few 
were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  live  on  their  capital, 
so  that  the  returns  from  money  embarked  in  trade 
were  very  great.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  class 
above  two  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

6.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  domestic  man- 
ners of  those  times,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  yearly 
rental  of  a  mansion  in  London,  fit  for  the  occupation 
of  a  great  oiBfiicer  of  state,  amounted  to  thirty  shillings 
in  our  money:  that  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as 
the  floors  of  the  peasantry,  were  strewed  with  rushes; 
and  that  even  in  considerable  towns  there  were  few 
houses  to  which  a  chimney  was  attached,  the  fires 
being  kindled  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
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permitted  to  escape  as  it  best  could,  through  the  win- 
dows. In  general,  the  people  slept  on  straw  pallets, 
and  they  used  round  logs  of  timber  for  pillows,  and 
had  almost  all  their  utensils  and  furniture  made  of 
wood. 

7.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  lords  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  were  for  the  first  time  appointed. 
In  that  of  Mary,  we  find  the  first  general  law  with 
reference  to  highways,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
repaired,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  parish  rates. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ELIZABETH. — HER  RELIGIOUS  POLICY.— RELIGIOUS  WARS 
IN  FRANCE. — AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND. — MARY  aUEEN  OF 
SCOTS. — MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW, — RENEWAL 
OF  RELIGIOUS  WARS. —  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  REBEL 
AGAINST  SPAIN. 

[A.  D.  1558  to  A.  D.  1603.] 

"Whatever  men's  opinions  might  be,  both  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Elizabeth's  birth,  and  the  probable  tenour 
of  her  policy,  she  ascended  the  vacant  throne  without 
opposition.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  which  wit- 
nessed her  sister^s  decease,  she  was  proclaimed ;  and 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  mutual 
congratulations  of  their  superiors,  gave  evidence  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  announcement  was  every  where 
received.  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  these  events 
befell.  She  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  reception  that  awaited  her  could  not 
fail  to  excite  strong  emotions  in  the  breast  of  one 
who  had  lived  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  such  severe 
restraint,  and  the  anticipation  of  worse  evils  in  the 

fixture. 

Trained,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  to  exercise  a 
perfect  command  over  herself,  Elizabeth  displayed,  in 
her  first  public  proceedings,  not  less  of  wisdom  than  of 
moderation.  She  received  all  who  approached  her 
with  perfect  frankness,  and  refused  her  countenance, 
even  among  the  bishops,  to  Bonner  alone.  She  declared 
her  intention  of  retaining  in  her  service  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  late  cabinet ;  and 
entreated  such  as  she  might  judge  it  expedient  to 
remove,  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  no  want  of 
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confidence  in  their  integrity,  or  distrust  of  their  talents. 
Nevertheless  there  were  not  wanting  clouds  in  the 
political  horizon,  from  which  the  favourers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  were  led  to  augur  a  storm.  In. 
addition  to  the  popish  nohlemen  and  gentlemen  whom 
she  selected  from  among  the  advisers  of  the  late  queen, 
Elizabeth  took  into  her  confidence  eight  individuals, 
all  of  them  men  of  talent  and  determination,  and  yet 
all  of  them  avowed  favourers  of  the  Protestant  church. 
These  were  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  sir  Thomas  Parry,  sir  Edward  Rogers,  sir 
Ambrose  Cave,  sir  Francis  Knolles,  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord-keeper,  and  sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary  of  state.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
while  the  majority  in  the  council  were  treated  with  a 
reserve,  which  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  mere 
pageants  of  state,  the  favoured  minority  shared  the 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  assisted  in  the  most  confi- 
dential deliberations  of  their  mistress. 

The  contemplation  of  these  arrangements,  as  well  as 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  a  considerable  leaning  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testants, excited  equal  alarm  and  indignation  among 
the  leaders  of  the  popish  party.  They  remembered 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  in  early  youth,  and  entirely 
distrusting  her  forced  conformity  of  later  years,  they 
anticipated  still  more  important  changes  so  soon  as  her 
authority  should  be  confirmed.  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  among  the  prelates,  that  they  should  refuse 
to  assist  at  the  coronation,  for  which,  as  a  step  prepa- 
rative to  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament,  and  then 
considered  indispensable,  the  day  was  already  fixed. 
But  neither  this,  nor  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom,  among  other  foreign  potentates,  she  commu- 
nicated the  fact  of  her  succession,  at  all  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  Elizabeth.  Of  Paul's  insolent  demand, 
tiiat  she  should  renounce  a  crown,  from  which  the 
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illegitimacy  of  her  birth  precluded  her,  she  took  no 
other  notice  than  by  withdrawing  her  ambassador  from 
his  court;  while  the  use  of  such  arguments  as  princes  are 
sometimes  willing,  and  always  able,  to  apply,  prevailed 
upon  one  member  of  the  episcopal  college,  to  separate 
from  his  brethren.  On  the  loth  of  January,  1559, 
Elizabeth  was  crowned  with  great  pomp ;  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  performing  the  ceremony. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  elections  had 
gone  in  favour  of  the  court, — and  the  commons,  when 
called  together,  were  foimd  to  consist,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  of  Protestant  members.  They  opened  the 
business  of  the  session  by  acknowledging  the  queen  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  without,  however,  entering 
into  the  question  of  her  mother  s  divorce,  or  her  o^vn 
legitimacy;  and  proceeded  next  to  order  such  changes 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  appeared  to  the  cautious  eyes 
of  the  sovereign  to  be  judicious.  Certain  new 
monasteries,  which  Mary  had  erected,  were  dissolved. 
The  tenths  and  first-fruits,  which  she  had  restored  to 
the  church,  and  assigned  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
Kvings,  were  again  granted  to  the  crown.  The  Pope's 
supremacy  was  abolished,  and  to  the  sovereign  were 
committed  powers  to  repress  all  heresies,  to  repeal 
canons,  and  alter  points  of  discipline.  Though  these 
bills  met  with  a  strong  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  nevertheless  passed;  and  Elizabeth,  seeing 
that  they  were  well  received  by  the  people,  went  forward 
in  her  career.  Acts  were  obtained  to  abolish  the  mass, 
to  restore  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  worship  which 
had  prevailed  in  Edward's  reign,  and  to  effect  other 
changes ;  till,  in  due  time,  the  Church  of  England  was 
built  up  after  the  fashion  which  she  still  retains,  in 
all  essential  points  connected  both  with  her  internal 
constitution  and  her  external  forms.  Nor  ought  the 
fact  to  be  concealed,  that  this  mighty  revolution  was 
brought  about  without  exciting  any  commotion  in  the 
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confidence  in  their  integrity,  or  distrust  of  their  talents. 
Nevertheless  there  were  not  wanting  clouds  in  the 
political  horizon,  from  which  the  favourers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  were  led  to  augur  a  storm.  la 
addition  to  the  popish  nohlemen  and  gentlemen  whom 
she  selected  from  among  the  advisers  of  the  late  queen, 
Elizabeth  took  into  her  confidence  eight  individuals, 
all  of  them  men  of  talent  and  determination,  and  yet 
all  of  them  avowed  favourers  of  the  Protestant  church. 
These  were  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  sir  Thomas  Parry,  sir  Edward  Rogers,  sir 
Ambrose  Cave,  sir  Francis  Knolles,  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord-keeper,  and  sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary  of  state.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
while  the  majority  in  the  council  were  treated  with  a 
reserve,  which  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  mere 
pageants  of  state,  the  favoured  minority  shared  the 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  assisted  in  the  most  confi- 
dential deliberations  of  their  mistress. 

The  contemplation  of  these  arrangements,  as  well  as 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  a  considerable  leaning  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testants, excited  equal  alarm  and  indignation  among 
the  leaders  of  the  popish  party.  They  remembered 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  in  early  youth,  and  entirely 
distrusting  her  forced  conformity  of  later  years,  they 
anticipated  still  more  important  changes  so  soon  as  her 
authority  should  be  confirmed.  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  among  the  prelates,  that  they  should  refuse 
to  assist  at  the  coronation,  for  which,  as  a  step  prepa- 
rative to  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament,  and  then 
considered  indispensable,  the  day  was  already  fixed. 
But  neither  this,  nor  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom,  among  other  foreign  potentates,  she  commu- 
nicated the  fact  of  her  succession,  at  all  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  Elizabeth.  Of  Paul's  insolent  demand, 
ihat  she  should  renounce  a  crown,  from  which  the 
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illegitimacy  of  her  birth  precluded  her,  she  took  no 
other  notice  than  by  withdrawing  her  ambassador  from 
his  court;  while  the  use  of  such  arguments  as  princes  are 
sometimes  willing,  and  always  able,  to  apply,  prevailed 
upon  one  member  of  the  episcopal  college,  to  separate 
from  his  brethren.  On  the  loth  of  January,  1559, 
Elizabeth  was  crowned  with  great  pomp ;  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  performing  the  ceremony. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  elections  had 
gone  in  favour  of  the  court, — and  the  commons,  when 
called  together,  were  found  to  consist,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  of  Protestant  members.  They  opened  the 
business  of  the  session  by  acknowledging  the  queen  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  without,  however,  entering 
into  the  question  of  her  mother  s  divorce,  or  her  o^vn 
legitimacy;  and  proceeded  next  to  order  such  changes 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  appeared  to  the  cautious  eyes 
of  the  sovereign  to  be  judicious.  Certain  new 
monasteries,  which  Mary  had  erected,  were  dissolved. 
The  tenths  and  first-fruits,  which  she  had  restored  to 
the  church,  and  assigned  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings,  were  again  granted  to  the  crown.  The  Pope's 
supremacy  was  abolished,  and  to  the  sovereign  were 
committed  powers  to  repress  all  heresies,  to  repeal 
canons,  and  alter  points  of  discipline.  Though  these 
bills  met  with  a  strong  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  nevertheless  passed;  and  Elizabeth,  seeing 
that  they  were  well  received  by  the  people,  went  forward 
in  her  career.  Acts  were  obtained  to  abolish  the  mass, 
to  restore  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  worship  which 
had  prevailed  in  Edward's  reign,  and  to  eficct  other 
changes ;  till,  in  due  time,  the  Church  of  England  was 
built  up  after  the  fashion  which  she  still  retains,  in 
all  essential  points  connected  both  with  her  internal 
constitution  and  her  external  forms.  Nor  ought  the 
fact  to  be  concealed,  that  this  mighty  revolution  was 
brought  about  without  exciting  any  commotion  in  the 
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land,  or  causing  even  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed. 
The  bishops,  indeed,  with  one  exception,  refused  to 
adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  They  were,  in  eon- 
sequence,  deprived;  but  among  the  inferior  clergy, 
a  large  proportion  conformed  themselves  to  the  dod 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  now  esta- 
blished. 

In  the  mean  while  the  foreign  afifairs  of  the  country 
were  conducted  in  a  maimer  which,  if  it  lie  open,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  charge  of  duplicity,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  to 
secure  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  her  subjects. 
By  the  treaty  of  Oateau  Cambresis,  an  end  was  put  to 
a  war,  which,  as  it  had  in  the  beginning  no  reference 
to  the  advancement  of  English  interests,  so,  in  its 
progress,  it  redoimded  little  to  English  glory.  All 
claim  upon  Calais  was,  indeed,  abandoned ;  for  the 
obligation  under  which  Henry  came,  of  restoring  the 
place  within  eight  years,  was  felt  by  all  reflecting 
persons  to  be  illusory.  But  Elizabeth  knew  that,  if 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  continue  the  war  till  the 
stipulation  in  question  should  be  fulfilled,  the  struggle 
would,  in  all  probability,  wear  out  the  strength  of  one 
or  both  of  the  rival  princes.  It  was  better,  therefore, 
to  relinquish,  with  a  good  grace,  a  possession  important 
solely  for  purposes  of  ofience,  than,  with  an  exhausted 
exchequer  and  a  load  of  debt,  contracted  by  her  father 
and  her  sister,  to  persevere  in  hostilities  out  of  which 
no  beneficial  results  were  likely  to  arise. 

Peace  with  France  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
peace  with  Scotland ;  and  Elizabeth,  recognised  by  the 
emperor,  an  ofi'er  of  whose  hand  she  evaded  rather 
than  declined,  would  have  felt  herself  secure,  but  for 
the  extravagant  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  the  ill-judged  acquiescence  in  their 
scheme,  of  her  cousin,  the  queen  of  Scots.  Of  the 
removal,  in  early  youth,  of  this  princess  to  France, 
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mention  has  elsewhere  been  made,  as  well  as  of  her 
betrothal  to  the  Dauphin,  with  whom  a  marriage  was 
in  due  time  completed.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
justly  conceived  that  Scotland  would  become,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  an  appendage  to  France,  and  the 
house  of  Guise,  elated  by  the  idea  that  through  them 
so  important  an  acquisition  had  been  made,  permitted 
their  views  to  extend  further,  and  carried  those  of  the 
French  monarch  along  with  them.  They  represented, 
that  the  attainder  of  Elizabeth's  blood  had  never  been 
reversed,  even  by  an  English  parliament;  that  the  mar- 
riage of  her  father  with  her  mother  had  been  pronounced 
null,  by  sentence  of  the  church;  and  that  now,  Mary  of 
Scotland,  though  passed  by  in  the  will  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was,  by  right  of  descent,  entitled  to  the  throne. 
Mary  herself,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  adopt  these  views,  and  both  she  and  her 
husband,  besides  quartering  the  English  arms  with  their 
own,  assumed  the  style  of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland 
and  England. 

Sensitively  alive  to  the  insult  thus  offered,  Eliza- 
beth remonstrated  with  the  French  cabinet,  which 
represented  the  act  as  one  of  retaliation  merely  (for 
Elizabeth  absurdly  retained  the  title  of  queen  of  France), 
and  left  the  question  of  right  unnoticed.  It  suited 
the  views  of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  to  pretend,  with 
this  answer,  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  neither  they 
nor  their  mistress  experienced.  They  had  just  affixed 
their  signatures  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  were  unwilling 
to  stultify  themselves,  by  rekindling,  on  such  grounds, 
the  flames  of  war.  But  while  they  carefully  abstained 
from  open  hostilities,  they  ceased  not  to  devise  measures 
for  weakening  the  power  of  those  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  regard  except  as  enemies;  and  the  condition  of 
Scotland  at  the  time,  torn  by  religious  controversies  and 
civil  strife,  aflbrded  them  the  best  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 
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It  is  admitted  by  a  writer,  not  usually  prompt  to 
denounce  the  errors  of  his  own  communion*,  that  "of 
all  the  European  churches,  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one 
better  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  new  gospel, 
than  that  of  Scotland."  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  during  a  long  course  of  years,  the  highest 
dignities  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been  possessed  by 
the  illegitimate  or  younger  sons  of  the  most  powerful 
families;  men,  who  ^vithout  learning  or  morality  them- 
selves, paid  little  attention  to  the  learning  or  morality 
of  their  inferiors.  In  a  country  so  circumstanced, 
where  "  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  their  negligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
they  exacted  their  dues,  had  become  favourite  subjects 
of  popular  censure,"  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  learn,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  wherever  they  were 
preached,  made  numerous  converts.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tide  of  innovation,  instead  of  being  pro- 
pelled and  directed,  was  opposed  by  the  supreme 
authorities;  and  that  which  had  been  accomplished  in 
England,  by  due  course  of  law,  was,  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, sought  to  be  attained  by  rebellion.  It  is  not 
within  my  province  to  describe  either  the  beginning  of 
that  movement,  or  the  events  which  characterized  it. 
Enough  is  done  when  I  state,  that  the  populace,  indig- 
nant at  the  severities  inflicted  upon  some  of  their 
teachers,  and  inflamed  into  madness  by  the  preaching 
of  others,  set  law  and  order  alike  at  defiance,  and,  in  the 
face  of  day,  burned  churches,  pillaged  monasteries,  and 
committed  other  excesses.  No  government  could  per- 
mit such  a  state  of  things  to  continue.  The  queen- 
regent  denounced,  in  severe  terms,  the  perpetrators  of 
these  atrocities,  and  summoned  to  Stirling  the  most 
forward  among  their  abettors,  in  order  that  they  might 
there  undergo  a  trial. 

•  Dr.  Lingard. 
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The  preachers  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  such  a  concourse  of  adherents, 
that  the  regent,  apprehensive  of  what  might  follow, 
suspended  the  proceedings.  A  sort  of  compromise  was 
entered  into,  which  it  suited  the  purposes  of  neither 
party  to  observe;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks, 
they  were  again  arrayed  one  against  the  other.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  the  reformers,  all 
the  while,  looked  to  the  preachers  alone  as  their  leaders. 
Knox  and  his  coadjutors,  doubtless,  fanned  the  flame, 
as,  from  time  to  time,  it  began  to  smoulder;  but  there 
were  other  and  more  influential  personages,  who,  ac- 
tuated, some  by  religious  principles,  some  by  less  worthy 
motives,  directed  the  great  movement,  and  guided  it  to 
their  own  purposes.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  and 
Glencame,  the  lord  Lome,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others, 
entered  privately  into  a  band,  or  association,  called  them- 
selves the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  established  church,  which  they  designated  the 
congregation  of  Satan,  and  published  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  popery.  This  led  to  a  more 
regular  system  of  attack  on  the  one  hand,  and  defence 
on  the  other;  till  the  whole  kingdom  re-echoed  to  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies. 

For  some  time  the  regent,  though  counting  among  her 
friends  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Hxmtley,  and  supported 
by  a  corps  of  two  or  three  thousand  veteran  French 
troops,  found  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  ground 
against  the  insurgents.  They  surpassed  her  so  much 
in  numbers,  that  she  was  compelled,  for  the  most  part, 
to  avoid  a  battle,  and  town  after  town  fell  into  their 
hands,  not  excepting  the  capital  itself.  But  the  armies 
of  the  congregation  were  totally  undisciplined,  and  as 
they  served  without  pay,  the  soldiers  composing  them 
scrupled  not  to  desert  their  standards,  as  often  as  caprice 
directed,  or  the  pressure  of  famine  became  severe.  On 
all  such  occasions  the  regent  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
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victory.  Fresh  treaties  were  then  entered  into,  only 
that  they  might  be  broken,  so  soon  as  either  party  was 
in  a  condition  to  do  so  with  safety;  when  fresh  out- 
rages were  again  committed,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 
Thus  the  scale  vibrated  from  side  to  side,  without 
giving  a  permanent  superiority  to  either;  till  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  consequent  succession  of 
Francis  and  Mary  to  the  French  throne,  caused  the 
aspect  of  affairs  to  undergo  an  important  change. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1559,  the  regent  had  agreed  to  a 
pacification,  by  the  terms  of  which  she  bound  herself 
to  keep  Edinburgh  unsullied  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
garrison,  and  to  permit  the  free  and  public  profession  of 
the  reformed  faith,  in  every  part  of  Scotland.    The  con- 
gregation had  striven,  though  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  dis- 
missal of  the  mercenaries  altogether;  but  if  they  failed 
to  accomplish  that  object,  they  attained  one  scarcely 
less  important,  by  bringing  over  to  their  views  the  earl 
of  Arran,  now  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earl  of 
Huntley.      These   noblemen,  who   had   followed    the 
queen  during  the  late  commotions,  and  had  access  to 
observe  the  dangerous  tendency  of  her  councils,  ab- 
horred the  yoke  which  she  was   preparing  for  their 
coimtry,  and  determined  rather  to  endanger  the  religion 
which  they  professed,  than  to  be  in  any  manner  instru- 
mental to  its  imposition.     They  held  a  conference  with 
Argyle  and  his  friends,  and  pledged  themselves,  either 
to  compel  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  foreigners,  or 
to  espouse,  with  all  their  influence,  the  cause  of  the 
congregation.     To  dismiss  her  mercenaries,  however, 
not  only  formed  no  part  of  the  regent's  design,  but  she 
was  even  then  preparing  to  increase  them,  when  the 
event  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  befell,  and 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  secret,  became  henceforth 
the  open,  I  had  almost  said,  the  avowed,  policy  of  the 
French  court. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  arrived  at  Leith 
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a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  French  soldiers, — the 
advanced  guard,  as  was  unblushingly  given  out,  of  a 
still  more  formidable  force.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
whose  son  had  escaped  destruction  only  by  a  precipitate 
flight  from  Paris,  instantly  went  over  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  Protestants  resumed  the  arms  which 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  laid  aside.  A 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  held,  when  two  important 
resolutions  were  passed, — first,  that  the  queen-regent 
should  be  formally  deposed,  and,  secondly,  that  Eliza- 
beth should  be  solicited,  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
reformed  faith,  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  against 
civil  and  religious  tyranny.  The  former  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  with  all  the 
formality  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would 
allow,  while  to  accomplish  the  second,  steps  were 
promptly  taken. 

Hitherto  Elizabeth  had  been  somewhat  niggardly 
in  the  aid  which  she  afforded  to  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  a  sister  queen.  That  she  fomented  the  rebel- 
lion is  beyond  dispute,  and  that  sums  of  money  were 
occasionally  furnished  to  the  leaders,  is  equally  cer- 
tain; but  Elizabeth  entertained  very  correct  ideas  of 
what  was  due  to  independent  governments  in  the 
abstract;  and  therefore  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight  in  these  transactions.  She  was  now  prevailed 
upon  by  Cecil  to  relax  in  these  respects.  It  was  made 
clear  to  her  that  the  designs  of  the  house  of  Guise 
were  not  limited  to  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  England 
was  destined  to  sustain  an  attack,  and  it  was  argued, 
with  some  show  of  justice,  that  it  were  better  to  fight 
the  battle  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  wait  till  her 
own  realm  should  be  assailed.  When,  therefore,  the 
agents  of  the  congregation  laid  their  petitions  before 
the  cabinet,  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention; and  orders  were  forthwith  issued  to  equip  a 
fleet,  and  organize  an  army  for  service. 
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The  succours  thus  promised  hy  Elizabeth  arrived  in 
good  time  to  sustain  the  declining  cause  of  the  Scottish 
insurgents.    Unable  to  keep  the  field  against  the  French, 
they  had  retreated  into  Fifeshire,  when   an  English 
squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of  war  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared in  the  Firth,  and  the  face  of  affairs  underwent 
an  immediate  change.     They  who  had  recently  carried 
all  before  them,  now  became  fugitives,  and  shutting 
themselves  up  in  Leith,  which  they  had  carefully  forti- 
fied, sustained  a  long  and  arduous  siege.     But  though 
successful  in  more  than  one  skirmish,  the  French  lost 
all  confidence,  when  their  fleet,  which  conveyed  rein- 
forcements, was  dispersed  by  a  storm;  and  the  queen- 
regent,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents  and  firmness, 
expired.     They  surrendered  Leith  on  capitulation,  and 
were  permitted  to  return  to   France,   after  pledging 
themselves,  through  the  Bishop  of  Valence  and  Count 
Randan,  their  leaders,  that  Mary  and  Francis  would 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  English  crown,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  should  be  administered  by  a  regency, 
to  be  appointed  partly  by  the  queen,  and  partly  by  the 
states,  till  she  should  find  it  convenient  to  return  to 
her  native  country,  and  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  her  own  hands. 

The  ability  as  well  as  the  moderation  with  which 
Elizabeth  conducted  this  delicate  enterprise,  deserve  all 
the  commendation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
While  she  anticipated  and  defeated  the  designs  of  her 
enemies,  she  took  no  ungenerous  advantage  of  the 
position  of  her  friends;  but  withdrew  her  forces  from 
Scotland,  without  exacting  any  concessions  from  the 
congregation,  except  those  which  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
and  a  conviction  of  their  own  interests,  prompted  them 
to  tender.  Mary  and  Francis,  however,  obeying  the 
suggestions  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  refused  to  i-atify  the 
treaty  of  Leith,  and  continued  to  bear  the  arms,  and  to 
claim  the  title,  which  they  had  been  required  to  lay 
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aside.  But  the  state  of  France  at  this  time  was  not 
such  as  to  leave  them  either  the  means  or  the  leisure 
to  attempt  any  thing  further.  There,  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  reformed  faith  had  made  many  converts, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the 
admiral  Coligni,  and  other  chiefs,  casting  aside  all  dis- 
guise, became  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  what  gra- 
dually grew  up  into  a  powerful  political  party.  To  these 
Elizabeth  was  neither  slow  nor  niggardly  in  furnishing 
supplies,  and  a  series  of  intrigues  ensued,  into  which  my 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter.  They  ended  in  the 
arrest  of  Conde  and  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  both  of 
whom  were  cast  into  prison,  under  circumstances  which 
cut  off,  at  least  from  the  former,  all  hope  of  preserving 
even  his  life.  But  at  the  moment  when  his  enemies 
were  preparing  to  execute  a  sentence  which  they  had 
with  indecent  haste  obtained  against  him,  Francis  died; 
an  event  which  not  only  restored  the  prisoners  to  free- 
dom and  to  power,  but  caused  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  government  of  France. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  to  whom, 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  regency 
was  intrusted,  had  conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  influence,  not  less  than  to  the 
machinations  of  the  house  of  Guise,  she  attributed 
the  many  mortifications  which,  during  the  late  king's 
reign,  she  had  undergone.  She  sought  to  avenge 
these  wrongs,  by  putting  every  possible  slight  upon 
her  daughter-in-law,  who  began,  in  consequence,  to 
think  of  withdrawing  from  a  country,  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  which  were  severed.  Mary  applied  to 
Elizabeth  for  a  safe  conduct,  in  case  she  should  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  England.  The  request  was 
peremptorily  refused,  except  upon  the  condition,  that 
Mary  would  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and,  by  so 
doing,  relieve  her  cousin  from  the  apprehensions  which 
she  still  entertained.     For  Elizabeth,  though  she  felt 
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that  there  was  no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  side  of  France,  knew  that  among  her  own 
subjects  the  Catholic  Mary  had  numerous  partizans  ; 
and,  with  all  her  masculine  courage,  she  was  unable  to 
overcome  the  uneasiness  which  the  conviction  of  that 
truth  was  calculated  to  excite.      But  Mary,  equally 
high-spirited  with  her  relative,  refused  to  subscribe  to 
these  terms.    In  a  secret  conference  with  Throgmorton, 
she  laid  open  her  mind,  perhaps  with  more  of  candour 
than  of  discretion ;    and  wound  up  by  declaring,  "  I 
can,    with  God's  leave,  return   to   my  own   country 
without  her  leave,  as  I  came  to  France  in  spite  of  all 
the  opposition  of  her  brother.  King  Edward ;  neither 
do  I  want  friends,  able  and  willing  to  conduct  me 
home,  as  they  brought  me  hither;  though  I  was  de- 
sirous rather  to  make  an  experiment  of  your  mistress's 
friendship,  than  of  the  assistance  of  any  other  person." 
Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  made  aware  of  this  deter- 
mination, than  she  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  it  to 
cruise  in  the  Channel,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  sup- 
press piracy, — ^for  the  purpose,  in  reality,  of  intercepting 
the  Scottish  queen.      That  princess,   however,  made 
good  her  passage  to  Leith,  where  she  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  and  as  she  gave,  or  ap- 
peared to  give,  her  full  confidence  to  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party,  affairs  seemed  for  a  while  to  wear 
a  promising  aspect.     But  the  bigotry  of  the  Scottish 
reformers  was  as  wild  as  their  manners  were  coarse 
and  indelicate.     The  queen's  maids,  and  a  train  of 
French  nobility,   who  accompanied  her  to   Scotland, 
soon  found  themselves   so  uncomfortable,   that   they 
returned  home;  and  even  Mary  herself  was  denied  the 
privilege  which  all  her  subjects  claimed,  of  worshipping 
God  unmolested,  according  to  the  rites  of  her  religion. 
Never,  indeed,  has  a  cause,  holy  and  just  in  itself,  been 
more  cruelly  injured  by  the  conduct  of  its  supporters. 
The  most  innocent  amusements  were  condemned — the 
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queen  was  everywhere  spoken  of  as  Jezebel— and  the 
authority  of  the  laws  was  made  to  yield  to  the  violence 
of  a  wild  fanaticism.  Elizabeth  saw,  and  rated  at 
their  just  value,  the  difficulties  by  which  her  relative 
was  beset.  While,  therefore,  she  strove  by  negotia- 
tion to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
yet  refused  to  purchase  that  concession  by  the  recog- 
nition of  Mary  as  her  successor,  she  prudently  ab- 
stained from  all  interference  with  Scottish  affairs,  and 
devoted  her  energies  to  promote  the  re-establishment  of 
public  credit,  and  to  enlarge  both  the  resources  and 
the  military  strength  of  her  own  kingdom. 

Elizabeth  was  thus  employed,  when  the  breaking 
out,  in  1 562,  of  the  great  religious  wars  in  France, 
induced  her,  for  a  time,  to  play  a  more  important  part 
on  the  stage  of  European  politics.     To  the  appUcations 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Protestants,  she  paid  the  more  ready  regard,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decided  part  which  Philip  of  Spam  had 
taken  against  them ;  while  the  bribes  with  which  they 
scrupled  not  to  purchase  her  good-will,  were,  it  must 
be  confessed,  sufficiently  alluring.     Neither  the  queen 
nor  the  people  of  England  had  as  yet  learned  to  con- 
template the  loss  of  Calais  with  any  degree  of  philo- 
sophy.    When,  therefore,  Conde  undertook  to  put  her 
in  possession  of  Havre  de  Grace,  a  place  still  more 
important  than  that  of  which  she  lamented  the  capture, 
Elizabeth's  scruples,  if,  indeed,  she  ever   entertamed 
such    gave  way,  and  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men  was 
despatched,  under  able  leaders,  to  support  the  rebel- 
lion  already  at  its  height.    The  English  troops  behaved 
with  their  usual  gallantry  during  the  siege  of  Rouen 
but  could  not  hinder  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Montmorency  and  the  king  of  Navarre.     Lord  War- 
wick   the  commander-in-chief,  then  concentrated  in 
Havr'e,  which,  after  clearing  it  of  the  great  mass  of 
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its  inhabitants,  he  put  in  a  position  of  defence,  and 
Tftrepared  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity. 

While   France  thus  groaned   in  all   her   proYinces 
under  the  miseries  of  ciril  strife,  Elizabeth  lay  ill  of 
the  small-pox,  a  disease  Avhich  proved  in  her  case  so 
virulent,  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  the  result.     She  had  hitherto  declined  all  propo- 
sals   of    marriage,  notwithstanding    that   among  the 
suitors  for  her  hand  were  numbered  Philip  of  fepam, 
Charles  of  Austria,  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Adol- 
phus,  duke  of  Holstein.      The  young  eari  of  Arran, 
likewise,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  Cecil  and  his  col- 
leagues, had  been  rejected;    and   even   lord  Robert 
Dudley,  though  treated  with  something  more  than  a 
becoming  familiarity,  found  that  the  sudden  death  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  John  Kobsart, 
threw  a  dark  shadow  upon  his  private  character,  with- 
out advancing  him  nearer  to  a  throne.   The  Commons, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  disputed  succession,  again 
implored  her  to  choose  a  husband,  or,  m  the  event  ot 
a  continued  predilection  for  a  life  of  celibacy  to  name 
her  successor.     But  EUzabeth  was  deaf  to  their  argu- 
ments:  she  would  give  no  promise  to  marry;   and  as 
to  determining,  during  her  own  life,  between  the  rival 
houses  of  Scotland  and  Suffolk,  she  entertamed  opi- 
nions too  just,  touching  the  effects  of  such  a  procedure, 
to  rive  to  it  one  moment's  serious  consideration.     Ihe 
Parliament  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  rest  satisfied 
with  such  a  reply  as  she  chose  to   give.     God,  she 
said,  when  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  remove  her, 
would  provide,  without  doubt,  a  fitting  head  to  wear 
the  crown;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  was  their  duty 
to  take  care  that  the  means  of  supporting  the  digmty 
of  that  crown  should  not  be  wanting. 

Nothing  offended  by  this  procedure,  the  parliament 
not  only  granted  supplies,  but  passed  various  acts,  oi 
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which  it  was  the  tendency  more  and  more  to  con- 
firm the  queen  s  authority  in  things  spiritual,  and  to 
strengthen  the  foundations   of  the   reformed  church. 
The  convocation,  also,  which  it  may  be  remarked,  once 
for  all,  consisted,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houses, 
the  bishops  sitting  in  one,  the  deans  and  archdeacons, 
with  two  proctors,  to  represent  the  parochial  clergy  of 
each  diocese,  composing  the  other,  was  forward,  by  a 
grant  of  six  shiUings  in  the  pound,  to  mark  its  loyalty 
and  devotion.    But  the  convocation  did  not  meet  for  the 
single  purpose  of  taxing  the  body  which  it  represented. 
A  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  took  place ; 
which  rendered  it  what  it  now  is,  next  to  the  Bible  the 
purest  and  best  of  volumes ;  the  canons  were  examined 
and  adopted,  and  out  of  the  forty-two  articles,  compiled 
in  Edward's  reign,  thirty-nine  were  drawn  up  to  be  the 
future  test  of  orthodoxy  throughout  England.  To  these, 
as  well  as  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  all  persons  about 
to  take  holy  orders  were  required  to  subscribe;  though 
the  latter  alone  was  by  law  established  as  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  situation 
of  a  schoolmaster,  the  right  of  practising  as  an  attorney, 
or  a  private  tutor,  and  an  officer  under  the  crown. 

Jealous   as  she  was  of  the  honour  of  her  crown, 
Elizabeth  partook   so  little  of  the  disposition  of  her 
father,  that  however  full  the  exchequer  might  be,  she 
never  disbursed  from  it,  even  on  necessary  occasions, 
except  with  extreme  reluctance.     Even  hatred  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  her 
nature,  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  this  feeling; 
and  hence  her  subsidies  to  the  Protestant   party  in 
France,  of  which  she  had  become  the  acknowledged 
protector,  were  both  few  and  inconsiderable.     But  a 
still  more  extraordinary  fact  is  this,  that  in  spite  of  her 
oreat  anxiety  to  retain  Havre,  as  the  best  security  which 
she  could  have  for  the  surrender  of  Calais,  neither 
the  entreaties  of  Cecil,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  lord 
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Warwick,  could  prevail  upon  her  to  keep  the  place  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  a  siege.  The  magazines,  both  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  permitted  to  stand  empty, 
and  of  intrenching-tools  there  was  a  total  lack.  The  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  originally  of  four  thousand  men, 
being  supplied  neither  with  pay  nor  wholesome  provi- 
sions, dwindled  away,  through  sickness,  to  less  than  half 
its  numbers.  So  long  as  the  civil  wars  lasted,  this  unac- 
countable short-sightedness,  however  much  it  might 
deserve  blame,  was  not  productive  of  any  immediate 
disaster.  The  papists  were  too  busy  in  counteracting 
the  devices  of  Conde,  to  find  leisure  for  the  reduction 
of  a  sea-port  town,  of  which  no  other  use  was  made  by 
its  conquerors  than  to  send  forth  from  it  an  occasional 
marauding  expedition  into  the  districts  near.  But 
Conde,  though  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
formed faith,  had  never  ceased  to  be  at  heart  a  French- 
man. He,  therefore,  gladly  embraced,  with  most  of 
the  chiefs  who  served  under  him,  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  their 
enemies;  and  Elizabeth's  interests  were,  of  course, 
readily  sacrificed,  in  order  to  bring  about  that  much- 
desired  object.  Of  the  restoration  of  Calais  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  treaty  which  allayed,  for  a  time, 
religious  discord  in  France.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  were  required  to  evacuate  Havre,  and  when 
they  refused  to  do  so,  the  place  was  invested.  Lord 
Warwick,  enfeebled  by  the  causes  just  explained,  was  in 
no  condition  to  offer  a  stout  resistance.  He  was  com- 
pelled, after  two  breaches  had  been  efiected,  to  request 
terms,  and  surrendered  the  town,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  remove  with  his  troops  to  England. 

Mortified  as  she  was  by  this  impotent  conclusion  of 
the  French  war,  Elizabeth  was  yet  too  prudent  to 
reject  the  overtures  which  were  immediately  made  to 
her  by  the  queen  regent.  She  assented  to  a  pacifica- 
tion, but  reserved  all  the  claims  which  the  treaty  of 
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Cateau  Cambresis  had  estabhshed,  and  thus  saved,  as 
she  imagined,  her  own  honour,  with  reference  to  the 
recovery  of  Calais.     Meanwhile,  however,  other  and 
more  direct  causes  of  inquietude  were  beginning  to 
operate.     Notwithstanding  the  want  of  courtesy  which 
had  distinguished  their  early  intercourse,   there   had 
sprung  up,  of  late,  an  apparent  cordiality  between  the 
queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  led  to  a  fre- 
quent interchange  of  familiar  letters,  and  an  earnest 
desire,  at  least  on  one  side,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  rea- 
sonable offence.     Among  other  topics  which  she  was 
in   the   habit    of  discussing   with   her  cousin,    Mary 
alluded  more  than  once  to  her  o^vn  marriage,  repre- 
senting it  as  a  measure  which  her  subjects  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  promote,  and  to  which  she  conceived 
that  she  was  bound,  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation, 
to  accede.     Elizabeth  not  only  offered  no  objection  to 
the  arrangement,  but  pretended  highly  to  approve  of  it ; 
yet  with  remarkable  inconsistency,  she  threw  cold  water 
on  every  proposal  as  it  came  definitively  before  her. 
Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles,  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  cardinal  Bourbon,  each  of  these 
was  in  his  turn  rejected  at  her  suggestion ;  and  when 
Mary  pressed  her  to  assign  a  reason,  she  stated  without 
reserve,  that  an  English  alliance  would  best  tally  mth 
the  future  hopes  and  reasonable  expectations   of  her 
relative.     Mary  understood  from  this,  that  Elizabeth 
herself  designed   to   recommend   to   her   a   husband. 
When,  therefore,  Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  spoken  of  as  a  fitting  match,  she  experienced 
less  of  surprise  than  of  indignation ;  a  feeling  which  it 
required  all  her  prudence  to  conceal  from  the  prying 
eye  of  the  English  ambassador.     But  there  was  no 
occasion  either  for  indignation  or  alarm  in  this  case. 
Elizabeth  was  too  much  pleased  with   the  society  of 
her  favourite,  to  think  seriously  of  wedding  him  to 
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another;  and  hence,  so  soon  as  Mary  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  the  offer  of 
Leicester's  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Mary  was  offended,  not  without  cause,  by  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  coining  to  the  aid  of 
a  temper  naturally  placable,  she   soon  renewed  her 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  English  queen.     This 
was  the  more  readily  done,  that  a  new  match  began  to 
be  considered;  to  which,  as   it  presented  numerous 
advantages  to  both  princesses,  both  appeared,  for  a  time, 
equally  inclined.     Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  the  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  by  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
niece  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  at  once  cousin-german 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  next  after  her  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne.     He  was,  moreover, 
an  English  subject;  for  his  father  having  been  driven 
from  Scotland  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telheraut,  took  refuge  in  London,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Henry,  and  enriched  with  large  posses- 
sions.    As  Mary  had  anticipated,  Elizabeth,  when  con- 
sulted respecting  the  eligibility  of  this  match,  professed 
cordially  to  approve  of  it.     She  granted  permission  to 
Lennox  and  his  son  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and 
Damley  being  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  endowed  with 
a  singularly  handsome  exterior,  the  affections  of  Mary 
were  at  once  enlisted  on  the  side  of  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  duty.     But  Damley  had  many  enemies  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,     The  Hamiltons  hated 
him,  because  of  the  feud  which  existed  between  his 
family  and  theirs ;  Mary  s  natural  brother,  now  earl  of 
Murray,  beheld  him  with  distaste,    as   the  probable 
destroyer  of  his  own  influence  at  court;  and  the  zealous 
reformers  condemned  him  as  a  favourer  of  the  ancient 
superstitions.     All  these  secretly  poured   their   com- 
plaints into  the  ear  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she,  with  her 
accustomed  policy,  no  sooner  found  that  the  marriage 
was  agreed  upon,  than  she  protested  against  it.     But 
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the  protest  came,  on  this  occasion,  too  late.  Mary 
wedded  her  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  weak  and 
wayward,  relative;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  troubles 
in  which  she  continued,  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
future  life,  to  be  involved. 

While  the  union  was  yet  pending,  Murray  and  his 
associates  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Elizabeth, 
and  receiving  assurances  of  support,  m  case  ot  need, 
resolved  to  hinder  its  accomplishment  at  all  hazards. 
With  this  view  they  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Mary 
and  her  obnoxious  lover,  during  a  journey  from  Perth 
to  Callendar.     Their  design  had,  however,  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  royal  pair,  hastening  their  march  a  few 
hours,  escaped  uninjured.     Nothing  disheartened  by 
this  failure  the  conspirators  entered  into  a  new  bond, 
and  were  encouraged  to  act  up  to  its  tenour  by  a  fresh 
assurance  of  support  from  England.    Mary,  however  as 
has  been  stated,  gave  her  hand  to  Damley;  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  measure  by  assembling  an  armed  force, 
and   otherwise  preparing  to  meet  the  dangers  ^vlth 
vhich  she  was  menaced.     It  was  little  to  the  credit  of 
EUzabeth,  that  under  such  circumstances  she  should 
have  supphed  Murray  and  his  friends  with  the  means 
of  equipping  troops,  and  permitted  her  ambassador  to 
intrigue,  as  he  did  with  unblushipg  effrontery,  when- 
ever there  appeared  a  chance  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  malecontents.    Yet,  on  this  occasion,  neither  the 
gold  nor  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  English  availed. 
Mary  took  the  field,  drove  the  insurgents  from  point  to 
point,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to  take  refuge  beyond 
the  Tweed    where  the  treatment  which  awaited  them 
accorded  not  less  with  the  genius  of  their  patroness, 
than  with  their  own  deserts.     Elizabeth  disavowed  all 
connexion  with  them,  forced  them  to  corroborate  her 
assertion  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  and  sent  them  to  subsist  upon  a  scanty 
pension  in  the  town  of  Berwick.    There  they  remained. 
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another;  and  hence,  so  soon  as  Mary  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  the  offer  ol 
Leicester's  hand  was  mthdrawn. 

Mary  was  offended,  not  without  cause,  by  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  coming  to  the  aid  of 
a  temper  naturally  placable,  she   soon  renewed  her 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  English  queen.     This 
was  the  more  readily  done,  that  a  new  match  began  to 
be  considered;  to  which,  as   it  presented  numerous 
advantages  to  both  princesses,  both  appeared,  for  a  time, 
equally  inclined.     Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  the  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  by  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
niece  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  at  once  cousin-german 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  next  after  her  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne.     He  was,  moreover, 
an  English  subject;  for  his  father  having  been  driven 
from  Scotland  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telheraut,  took  refuge  in  London,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Henry,  and  enriched  with  large  posses- 
sions.    As  Mary  had  anticipated,  Elizabeth,  when  con- 
sulted respecting  the  eligibility  of  this  match,  professed 
cordially  to  approve  of  it.     She  granted  permission  to 
Lennox  and  his  son  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and 
Damley  being  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  endowed  with 
a  singularly  handsome  exterior,  the  affections  of  Mary 
were  at  once  enlisted  on  the  side  of  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  duty.     But  Damley  had  many  enemies  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,     The  Hamiltons  hated 
him,  because  of  the  feud  which  existed  between  his 
family  and  theirs ;  Mary  s  natural  brother,  now  earl  of 
Murray,  beheld  him  mth  distaste,   as   the  probable 
destroyer  of  his  own  influence  at  court;  and  the  zealous 
reformers  condemned  him  as  a  favourer  of  the  ancient 
superstitions.     All  these  secretly  poured  their  com- 
plaints into  the  ear  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she,  with  her 
accustomed  policy,  no  sooner  found  that  the  marriage 
was  agreed  upon,  than  she  protested  against  it.     But 
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the  protest  came,  on  this  occasion,  too  late.  Mary 
wedded  her  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  weak  and 
wayward,  relative;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  troubles 
in  which  she  continued,  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
future  life,  to  be  involved. 

While  the  union  was  yet  pending,  Murray  and  his 
associates  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Elizabeth, 
and  receiving  assurances  of  support,  in  case  of  need, 
resolved  to  hinder  its  accomplishment  at  all  hazards. 
With  this  view  they  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Mary 
and  her  obnoxious  lover,  during  a  journey  from  Perth 
to  Callendar.     Their  design  had,  however,  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  royal  pair,  hastening  their  march  a  few 
hours,  escaped  uninjured.     Nothing  disheartened  by 
this  failure  the  conspirators  entered  into  a  new  bond, 
and  were  encouraged  to  act  up  to  its  tenour  by  a  fresh 
assurance  of  support  from  England.    Mary,  however,  as 
has  been  stated,  gave  her  hand  to  Damley;  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  measure  by  assembling  an  armed  force, 
and   otherwise  preparing  to  meet  the  dangers  with 
which  she  was  menaced.     It  was  little  to  the  credit  of 
Elizabeth,  that  under  such  circumstances  she  should 
have  supplied  Murray  and  his  friends  with  the  means 
of  equipping  troops,  and  permitted  her  ambassador  to 
intrigue,  as  he  did  vnth  unblushi^ig  effrontery,  when- 
ever there  appeared  a  chance  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  malecontents.    Yet,  on  this  occasion,  neither  the 
gold  nor  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  English  availed. 
Mary  took  the  field,  drove  the  insurgents  from  point  to 
point,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to  take  refuge  beyond 
the  Tweed,  where  the  treatment  which  awaited  them 
ax^corded  not  less  with  the  genius  of  their  patroness, 
than  with  their  own  deserts.     Elizabeth  disavowed  all 
connexion  with  them,  forced  them  to  corroborate  her 
assertion  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  and  sent  them  to  subsist  upon  a  scanty 
pension  in  the  town  of  Berwick.     There  they  remained. 
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neglected  by  the  court  of  London,  and  little  regarded 
by  their  friends  at  home,  till  by  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission, and  repeated  promises  of  good  behaviour  in 
all  time  coming,  they  prevailed  upon  their  sovereign 
to  treat  with  them  respecting  a  pardon.  But  ere  the 
pardon  was  actually  made  out,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  France,  with  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
cardinal  Lorraine;  and  the  conspirators,  who  w^ere 
preparing  to  return  home,  under  the  idea  that  the 
storm  had  blown  over,  found  themselves  suddenly 
exposed  to  its  fury,  and  as  suddenly  delivered. 

Allusion  was  made,  some  time  ago,  to  the  measures 
projected  by  the  Popish  sovereigns  of  Europe,  w4th  the 
view  of  stifling,  wherever  their  influence  might  extend, 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  restoring  the  authority  of 
worn-out  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.     The  death  of  Mary  of  England  checked 
for  a  moment  the  ardour  of  these  potentates ;  and  the 
subsequent  revolt  of  Conde  and  his  friends  compelled 
them  to  change  their  policy.     But  peace  was  no  sooner 
restored  in  France,  than  their  schemes  were  resumed, 
which  included,  among  other  purposes,  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre,  sliould 
less  decided  measures  fail,  of  all  persons  professing  the 
reformed  opinions.     Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  if  she  as- 
sented not  to  the  last  of  these  designs,  had,  neverthe- 
less, grossly  committed  herself,  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  she  avowed  her  de- 
termination to  promote  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England.     Her 
zeal  was  highly  applauded  by  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  who  hastened  to  point  out  that  she  could 
not  more  efifectually  promote  the  good  cause,  than  by 
crushing  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  was  now  competent 
for  her  to  do,  the  leaders  of  the  congregation.     Mary 
had  determined  to  follow  a  milder,  and  perhaps  a  more 
judicious  course,  but  permitted  the  suggestions  of  het 
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relatives  to  overcome  her  own  better  resolutions.  In- 
stead of  filling  up  the  pardons  which  Murray  and  his 
associates  had  been  led  to  expect,  she  called  a  parlia- 
ment together,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  against 
them  sentence  of  attainder. 

Of  the  guilt  of  the  parties  thus  put  upon  their  trial 
no  doubt  could  exist,  and  their  condemnation  was  con- 
templated   as   inevitable,    when    certain   transactions 
took  place,  which  caused  both  their  crime  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences  to  be  forgotten.   The  queen  had  not 
been  long  united  to  Darnley,  ere  the  distressing  truth 
was  forced  upon  her  conviction,  that  she  had  given 
her  hand  to  one  every  way  unworthy  of  the  honour. 
Darnley  was  not  merely  a  weak  man:  he  was  violent, 
low-minded,  and  debauched;  destitute  of  all  gratitude, 
and  the  tool  of  flatterers.     Addicted  to  the  meanest 
vices,  he  did  not  scruple  to  insult  the  queen  in  all 
companies,  more  especially  after  she  began  to  discover 
an  inclination  to  refuse  him  the  ^eat  object  of  his 
ambition,  an  equal  participation  in  regal  power.    After 
enduring  these  insults  longer  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, Mary  withdrew  herself  from  his  society,  and  he 
fell,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  into  the  contempt  which 
his  natural  imbecility  merited.     Like  other  weak  men, 
Darnley,  however,  attributed  his  wife's  estrangement, 
not  to  his  own  demerits,  but  to  a  criminal  passion  on 
her  part  for  another.     There  was  about  the  court  one 
David  Rizzio,  or  Riccio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  a  man 
of  humble   origin,  but  endowed  with  various  accom- 
plishments, a  scholar,  a  musician,  and  well  skilled  in 
the  business  of  diplomacy.     Him  Mary  employed  as 
her  foreign  secretary,   and   of  him   Darnley  became 
jealous.     He  foimd  willing  listeners  among  the  turbu- 
lent and  illiterate  nobles,  whose  rude  manners  and  un- 
cultivated understandings  induced  the  queen  to  pass 
them  by  in  the  distribution  of  her  favours;  and  a  con- 
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spiracy  was  forthwith  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
ridding  the  court  of  so  audacious  a  minion. 

As  a  step  preliminary  to  all  others,  the  new  con- 
spirators opened  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
nobles,  who  promised  with  ready  xeal  to  countenance 
a  measure,  from  which  they  hoped  to  derive  the  chief 
advantages.  All  things  were  in  consequence  an-anged^ 
and  the  palace-gates  being  secured  by  u  body  of  armed 
men,  Damley,  followed  by  lii^  confederates,  the  lords 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindesey,  and  (ieorge  Douglas, 
burst  into  a  closet  where  the  queen  sat  at  supper. 
Rizzio,  who,  like  others  of  her  attendants,  waited 
behind  his  mistitss'  chair,  dupcorercd  at  once  the  object 
of  the  interruption.  He  grasped  tiie  queen'^  robe, 
and  implored  her  to  save  him ;  but  the  assassins,  in 
spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  first  stabbed  him 
over  her  shoulder,  and  then*  1:  ...rnii^  him  into  an 
inncr-roook,  desputche<l  him  with  their  daggers.  3Iary  $ 
grief  ^vas,  for  the  moment,  excessive,  but  it  soon  gave 
^vay  to  a  desire  of  revenge.  She  was,  however,  in 
the  toils,  and  found  it  necessary  to  dissemble,  till  the 
arrival  of  Murmy  and  his  associates;  when,  forgetting 
i!VTong$  long  pasKwd,  in  the  contemplation  of  more 
recent  injuries,  she  not  only  signed  their  ]>ardon,  but 
caused  them  to  be  reinstated  in  their  honours.  ITiis 
done,  she  fled  to  Dunbar,  where  she  hoisted  the  roj*aI 
standard ;  and  an  orerwholming  force  gathering  round 
it,  she  soon  comj>e1KNl  the  assassins  to  citcape  to 
England. 

3Iary  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy 
when  Rizzio's  murder  took  place,  and  her  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  encouraged  the  idea,  that 
the  effects  of  her  alarm  on  that  occasion  might  prove 
fatal  when  ^'  her  days  should  be  nunibcro<l."  In  this 
they  were  deceived;  for,  on  the  19th  of  June,  IfifSS^ 
she  waa  safely  delivered  of  a   son,  an  event  which 
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she   lost    no    time   in   conmiunicating   to   Elizabeth. 
There,  however,  tlie  intelligence  was  not  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction.     The  que<tn  was  at  a  ball  when  the 
messenger  arrived,  and  was  displaying  all  her  wonted 
spirit  and  gaiety;   she   instantly  sank   into   a  fit  of 
melancholy,  and  observed  to  an  attendant  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  the  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while 
she  herself  was  but  a  kinren  stock.     Xcverthelesa,  $he 
soon  regained  her  composure^  and  despatching  an  am- 
bassador with  valuable  preseota  to  congnituhitc  her 
cousin,    voluntc<javl   to  stand  as  godmother   for  the 
child.  Meanwhile,  both  in  the  parliament  and  through- 
out  the  nation,    the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Scotland 
gave  rise  to  many  and  serious  discussions.     Tlie  House 
of  Lords,  which  had  heretofore  abstained  from  nutddling 
in  the  matter,  took  the  lead,  and  implored  the  quoen 
to  settle  the  succession;  while  the  Commons  seemed 
dispoi^cd  to  refuse  even  tlie  necenar}'  supplies  till  that 
important  point  should  be  conceded.     But  Elizabeth, 
while  she  failed  not  to  observe  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  Catholic  party,  evaded  with  characteristic  ol>- 
atinacy  their  demands.     She  exchanged  more  than  one 
angry  message  with  the  Commons,  who,  contrary  to 
their  practice  in  Henry's  reign,  insi^^tcd  ui>on  exercising 
an  absolute  freedom  of  debate,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  at  last  to  proceed  to  business  only  by  seeming  to 
yicM  to  their  humouw.      As  aoon,  however,  as  this 
was  done,  she  took  leave  of  the  two  houses  in  u  speech 
which  abounded   with  stircnsm^  after  warning  them 
to  bc^'are   how  they  diouhl   in  future  provoke  the 
patience  of  their  sovereign,  as  they  luwl  done  her  s. 

In  the  mc<Ln  time,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  ad- 
vimcing  to  a  point  which  could  not  but  relieve  Eliza- 
beth from  all  apprehensiions  of  danger  from  the  machina- 
tions of  her  cousin.  The  estrangement  of  3Iary  from 
her  husband  not  only  continued  undiminished,  but  slie 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  her  subjects 
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at  large,  liow  cordially  she  despised  him.    No  reference 

^nghsh  and  French   ambassadors,  the  murderers   of 
Kizzio  received  a  pardon,  and  were  permitted  to  return 
Home.    In  hke  manner  he  was  not  consulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  his  personal  enemies, 
the  earls  of  Murray,  of  Botliwell,  and  of  Huntley 
obtained  seats;  and  when  he  ventured  to  complain  of 
the  withdrawal  of  all  power  and  influence  from  his 
hands,  he  was  reminded  that  he  never  employed  either 
except  to  work  injury  to  the  queen.     A  series  of  plots 
and  devices  -of  open  quarrels  and  reconciliations  fol- 
lowed, of  which,  as  they  bore  but  little  upon  the  existing 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  an  account.    These,  again,  led  to  a  proposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  to  effect  a  divorce,  which 
was  followed  up,  on  Mary's  refusal  to  entertain  the 
Idea,  by  a  still  more  iniquitous  arrangement.     It  had 
been  said  that  Darnley  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering 
frequent  threats  against  the  lives  of  Murray,  Huntley 
and  Bothwell.     This  might  or  might  not  bJ 'true ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  counter-plot  was  devised  by 
these  noblemen  and  their  dependants,  to  remove  so 
obnoxious  an  individual,  at  all  hazards,  out  of  the  way. 
That  Mary  herself  was  privy  to  this  horrid  scheme  no 
proof  has  ever  been  adduced,  though  she,  unquestion- 
ably became  its  victim  both  in  her  moral  char^ter  and 
in  the  misfortunes  which  overtook  her  person. 

VV^hen  the  quarrel  was  at  the  highest,  Damley 
became  infected  with  the  small-pox,  and  Mary  hastened 
to  visit  him  m  Glasgow.  A  reconciHation  was  the 
consequence  of  this  step;  and  Damley,  being  removed 
to  Edmburgh,  was  lodged,  for  quiet  and  fresh  air,  in  a 
religious  house  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  just  within 

o'tW^f  *^'  T^-  r.^'^^  '''  '^'  ^'^^S  of  the 
iOth  of  February,  long  before  it  was  day,  a  tremendous 

explosion  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it 
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appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been 
destroyed  by  gunpowder.  Of  Darnley  himself,  the 
remains  were  found  in  an  orchard  hard  by,  with 
the  corpse  of  his  chambergroom  lying  near  him ;  both 
of  them  unscathed  by  fire.  But  as  there  were  no 
marks  of  violence  about  them,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  perished  in  the  concussion,  though 
the  furniture  of  the  beds  may  have  saved  their  slan 
from  the  influence  of  the  flame,  and  their  limbs  from 
fracture. 

The  murder  of  Darnley  was  attributed,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell.    Voices  were 
heard  in  the  streets  by  night,  and  placards  were  posted 
on  the  walls  of  the  houses  during  the  day,  all  of  which 
accused  him  of  the  crime ;  while  Lennox,  the  father  of 
Darnley,  not  only  lodged  a  complaint  against  him,  but 
conjured  Mary  to  bring  him  to  trial  with  as  much  speed 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.     The 
queen,  who  had  long  treated  Bothwell  with  something 
more  than  a  discreet  familiarity,  gave  instructions  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  trial.    Unfortunately,  however, 
for  her  ovm  fair  fame,  she  took  care,  by  hastening  the 
day,  and  conniving  at  the  attendance  of  Bothwell's 
armed  retainers,  to  place  Lennox  in  a  situation  which 
virtually  precluded  him  from  making  his  appearance 
in  court ;  and  Bothwell,  after  waiting  at  the  bar  for 
an  accuser,  who  came  not,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
acquitted.     But  this  ambitious  man  was  not  content 
to  stop  here.     He  had  already  prevailed  upon  a  large 
body  of  nobles  to  recommend  him,  in  the  event  of 
Darnley's  divorce  or  dissolution,  as  a  fit  person  to 
supply  his  place ;  and  though  himself  a  married  man, 
he  now  devised,  and  carried  into  execution,  a  daring 
enterprise    with    reference    to    that    consummation. 
Having  repudiated  his  vrife,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  Bothwell  intercepted  the  queen,  while  passing 
with  a  slender  escort  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.     He 
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bore  her  away  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  of  which  he 
was  the  governor,  and  there  offered  to  her  the  last 
injury  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  Now  then, 
the  people  expected  that  she  would  pour  out  the  vials 
of  her  wrath  upon  one  who  had  so  grievously  offended; 
but  they  were  mistaken.  She  permitted  him  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  capital;  created  him,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  duke  of  Orkney;  and,  on  the  15th,  filled  up 
the  amount  of  her  indiscretion,  by  accepting  him  as  a 
husband. 

K  Mary  had   hitherto  been   enabled   to   hold   up 
against  the  deep-rooted  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation,  she  owed  her  success  to  the  attachment 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  whom  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  unaffected  gentleness  of 
her  demeanour,  induced  to  forget  that  she  was  a  Papist. 
Her  recent  conduct,  however,  furnished  a  handle  to 
Knox  and  his  brethren,   of  which  they  hastened  to 
make  use.     She  was  accused  of  being  a  party  to  the 
assassination  of  Damley;  and  the  haste  with  which 
she  had  given  her  hand  to  one  whom  public  opinion 
every  where  condemned,  afforded  but  too  much  ap- 
pearance of  truth  to  the  charge.     An  association  w^as 
accordingly  entered  into  under  the  auspices  of  Morton, 
Maitland,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  consenting  to  Darnley's  death ; 
and,  troops  being  enrolled,  the  conspirators  marched,  as 
they  declared,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  put  upon  the 
nation  at  large.     In  an  evil  hour,  Mary  and  Bothwell, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Dunbar,  marched  out   to 
oppose   the    rebels.     Bothwell,    after    a    few   empty 
bravadoes,  quitted  the  field  and  fled   to   Denmark; 
while  Mary,  seeing  her  troops  desert  by  whole  com- 
panies, gave  herself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors, on  a  general  assurance  of  good  treatment.     She 
was  led,  forthwith,  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  Edinburgh; 
where,  after  enduring  many  insults  from  the  populace, 
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which  her  conquerors  scarcely  sought  to  re^tm^'n    d 
found  herself  a  prisoner  in  L  prfvos^l  hou 2'  Bu 

On  T7T"''  T'^  ''''  ^^^^^^^^  t^r  ^-f-  even  here 
On  the  following  day,  they  despatched  her  to  a  castlt 
ated  mansion  on  an  island  in  Lochleven,  where  ^th 
the  mother  of  the  earl  of  Murray  as  hex'  gaoler  who 
claimed  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  James  the  Kfth  The 
tound  reason  to  complain  of  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  sufferings  of  a  captive. 

Of  all  these  proceedings  Elizabeth  wa^  made  reiru- 
larly  aware ;  and  she  had  more  than  once  remonstraSi 
against  some  of  the  imprudences  of  which  Mar™Tre^ 
paring  to  be  guilty.    She  now  seemed  to  have  foZtiT 

and  of  the  evil  consequences  which  successful  rebellion 
was  calculated  to  produce  elsewhere,  the  jealousies  2 

victim.      Her    ambassador  received    instructions    tn. 

she  should  be  restored,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
the  exercise  of  her  authority.     He  was  authorized 
hke^.se,  to  obtain  from  her  the  pai-don  of  Ther 
enemies,  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  young  prince 
to  England,  where  he  might  be  educated  uider  Ae  eye 
of   Elizabeth    herself.     But    Throgmorton    (he    wis 
Elizabeths  envoy  on  this  occasion)  pennittedhimsl? 
perhaps  willingly,  to  be  cajoled.      The  malecon^eS 
never  designed  to  seat  Mary  again  upon  the  throng 
They  had    already    recalled    Murray    from    France 

retired,  and  they  soon  compelled  their  unfortunate 
queen  to  sign  two  deeds;  by  one  of  which  she  rehn! 
quished  the  throne  in  favour  of  her  son;  while  by  the 

Tuffic:?'  T!"^""''^  ^''  ^^°*^^^'  ^^g^°*-  Yet  e;en  this 
sufficed  not  to  appease  the  fuiy,  or  allay  the  fear  of 

the  conspirators      Mary  was  doomed  to  perpetual  im- 

pnsonment;  and  the  prince,  th.n  thirteen  months  oW, 
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naring  been   crowned   at   Stirling,   Murray  entered, 
without  scruple,  on  the  duties  of  his  new  office 

Against  these  bold  proceedings  Elizabeth  entered  a 
public  protest.     She  would  neither  permit  her  am- 
bassador to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  infant 
king,  nor  acknowledge   Murray  as  regent :    yet   she 
sanctioned,  with  unbecoming  inconsistency,  his  con- 
tinued residence  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  offered  no 
interruption  to  the  correspondence  which  Cecil  main- 
tained, throughout,  with  the  heads  of  the  insurrection. 
Ihe  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  both  Elizabeth  and  her 
minister  had  views  of  their  o^vn,  which,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  they  prosecuted  >vith  the  most 
unscrupulous    perseverance.      They  desired    nothing 
more   in  all  their  intercourse  ^vith  Scotland,  than  to 
establish  an  absolute  dependence  of  the  lesser  on  the 
greater  country;  and  events  were  already  in  progress 
which   enabled  them  to  accomplish  that  desi<m    by 
means  of  which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is' im- 
possible to  speak  except  with  abhorrence. 

Mary  had  languished  in  prison    several  months, 
during  which  the  regent  had  twice  >'isited  her,  when 
her  beauty,  and  the  contemplation  of  her  misfortunes 
so  ^vrought  upon  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of  her 
keeper,  that  he  determined  to  risk  every  thing  for  her 
dehverance.    He  managed  the  aflFair  with  equal  address 
and  good  fortune,  and  the  queen  being  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Niddry,  in  the  Lothians,  there  erected  her 
standard.     She  was  immediately  joined  by  a  numerous 
body  of  nobles   and  their  retainers,  at  the  head  of 
whom,  amounting  to  six  thousand,  she  took  the  road 
to  Dumbarton,  with  the  intention  of  abiding  there  till 
she  should  be  able  to  compromise  her  quarrel  with 
JMurray  and  his  friends,  towards  whom  her  feelings 
appear  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  vindictive.     But  a 
more  unhappy  fate  awaited  her.     At  a  place,  called 
■Langside,  not  far  from  Glasgow,  the  regent  met  her  with 
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a  force  mfenor,  indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  but  far 
more  formidable  by  reason  of  its  discipKne;  and,  on 
the  13tli  of  May,  1568,  her  party  sustained  a  simal 
defeat,  from  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered  The 
queen  herself  fled,  with  all  haste,  towards  the  south. 
She  stopped  that  night  at  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan, 
fuU  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
crossing  the  Solway  Frith,  on  the  following  morning! 
in  a  fishmg-boat,  landed,  with  a  smaU  retinue,  in  the 
harbour  of  Workington,  whence  she  proceeded  through 
Gockermouth  to  Carlisle. 

Mary  took  this  rash  step  against  the  advice  and  en- 
treaties of  her  most  attached  followers.  From  the  agents 
of  Elizabeth  she  had  received,  ever  since  her  escape, 
the  most  friendly  assurances  of  support :  she  could  not^ 
therefore,  doubt  that  at  least  an  asylum  would  be  afforded 
m  her  distress ;  and  she  despatched  with  confidence  a 
messenger  to  London,  whom  she  instructed  to  lay  a 
statement  of  her  case  before  the  English  queen,  and  to 
solicit  an  interview.     But,  in  counting  upon  the  con^ 
tmued  friendship  of  her  relative,  she  forgot  that  Eliza^ 
beth  was  surrounded  by  counsellors  more  apt  to  try  all 
questions,  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  by  the 
test  of  expediency  than  by  those  of  generosity,  or  even 
of  good  faith.     Cecil  pointed  out  to  his  mistress  that 
she  could  not,  consistently  with  what  was  due  to  her 
own  character,  receive,  as  her  guest,  a  woman  charged 
with  offences  so  numerous  and  so  deadly  as  those  of 
which   Mary  stood  accused.     He   expatiated  on  the 
impolicy  of  breaking  with  the  Protestants  of  Scotland, 
whose  views  corresponded,  in  all  respects,  with  her 
own ;  more  especially,  when,  in  doing  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  Papist,  and  a  pre- 
tender  to    the    English    throne.     By  pressing,  these 
points,  and  exciting  the  queen's  fears  of  a  confederacy 
among  both  Scottish  and  English  Romanists  against 
the  religion  and  government  of  the  country,  he  suc- 
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ceeded  in  stifling  the  better  feelings  which  worked  in 
his  mistress  bosom ;  and  Mary  was  told,  that  till  she 
should  have  cleared  herself  of  the  heavy  charges  that 
were  brought  against  her,  an  admission  at  the  court  of 
London  could  not  be  conceded. 

Mary  complained  of  this  usage,  and  refused  to  plead 
as  she  was  required,  like  an  accused  vassal  at  the  bar 
of  a  superior.  EHzabeth  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  vary  her  mode  of  acting ;  and  the  queen  of 
Scots  having  vainly  besought  permission  to  quit  the 
realm,  was  transferred  as  a  prisoner  from  Carlisle  to 
Bolton  Castle.  Here  the  subtlety  of  Cecil  suggested 
an  expedient  which  sufficiently  served  his  purpose.  It 
was  proposed,  not  that  Mary  herself,  but  that  her  ene- 
mies, should  be  put  upon  their  trial;  that  if  they  could 
justify  their  behaviour  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
English  commissioners,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  estates  and  honours ;  and  that  if  they  failed  in 
this  respect  they  should  be  given  over  to  the  justice  of 
their  sovereign.  Mary  gave  to  this  proposition  a  re- 
luctant assent;  Murray  did  not  presume  to  resist  it; 
and  the  city  of  York  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place 
at  which  to  hold  the  conference. 

Early  in  October,  1568,  the  conference  began ;  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  sir  Ealph  Sad- 
ler, the  confidant  of'  Cecil,  acting  as  commissioners. 
The  queen  of  Scots  was  represented  by  Lesley,  bishop 
of  Ross,  the  lords  Livingstone,  Boyd,  Herries,   and 
three  others.    For  the  opposite  party,  Murray  attended 
in  person,  together  with  Morton,  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of 
Orkney,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Maitland,  and  five 
other  counsellors.     The  first  address   of  the  English 
commissioners  ought  to  have  satisfied  all  present,  that 
no  real  benefit  was  intended  for  their  country;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  indicated  plainly  enough  the  designs 
both  of  Elizabeth  and  her  minister.     "  You  have  come 
hither,"  said  Sadler,  "  to  submit  the  diflferences  which 
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divide  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land,  and,  therefore,   I  first  pray  of  you  to  pay  her 
grace   the   homage   due   to   her."     Murray  made   no 
reply,  but  blushed  deeply.     Maitland,  however,  fired 
with  a  just  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  country,  ex- 
claimed,  "  When  Elizabeth  restores  to  Scotland  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  with  Cumberlaad  and  West- 
moreland, then  will  we  do  homage  for  these  territories, 
as  was  done  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  who 
enjoyed  them.     As  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land they  are  more  free  than  those  of  England,  which 
lately  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome."     The  question  of 
English  supremacy  was  then  waved ;  and  the  business 
of  the  conference  went  forward. 

While  the  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  continued 
to  be  carried  on  at  York,  Mary  stood  forward  as  the 
accuser;  and  Murray,  with  his  confederates,  took  the 
ground   of  defendants.     Both  parties,   however,   ex- 
hibited considerable  distrust,  as  well  of  the  good 'faith 
as   of  the   authority  of  the  judges;    for    Mary  de- 
manded more  than  once,  that  in  the  powers  given  to 
the  commissioners,  the  promise  of  the  English  queen 
to   replace  her  on  her  throne  should   appear;  while 
Murray  required  a  confirmation  of  the  assurance  which 
he  had  already  received,  that  in  the  event  of  convic- 
tion she  should  never  return  to  Scotland.     The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  Murray's  misgiving,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  was  to  afford  to  Mary  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  controversy.     She  accused  him  of  rebellion,  of 
countenancing  the  imprisonment  of  his  sovereign,  and, 
finally,  of  compelling  her,  by  threats  of  violence,  to 
abdicate ;  while  his  answers  went  no  further  than  to 
explain,  that  these  proceedings,  however  criminal  in 
the   abstract,  were   but  measures  of  defence  against 
Bothwell,  of  whom  she  had   become  the   tool.     But 
Murray,  secure  of  a  ready  ally  in  Cecil,  even  if  he 
should  be  deserted  by  EUzabeth,  was  playing  on  the 
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whole  a  deeper  game  than  met  the  public  eye.  He 
had  obtained  possession  of  certain  letters, — whether 
genuine,  or  forged,  remains  to  this  hour  a  problem 
unsolved, — in  which  Mary  was  made  to  appear  in  the 
blackest  light ;  not  only  as  an  adulteress,  but  as  a  party 
consenting  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Damley.  These,  though  he  abstained  from  producing 
them  in  open  court,  he  exhibited  in  private  to  the 
commissioners;  and  accompanied  the  communication 
with  a  statement,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  bring  forward  all  his  proofs,  unless  assured,  that  a 
sentence  of  guilty  against  the  queen  would  for  ever 
exclude  her  from  the  throne.  Nor  did  his  double- 
dealing  end  here.  While  the  commissioners  paused  in 
the  investigation,  till  they  should  receive  further  in- 
structions from  London,  Murray  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  queen  into  one  of  two  measures.  He  offered, 
through  his  secretary,  Maitland,  to  give  up  the  proofs 
of  her  guilt,  to  declare  her  innocent  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  to  secure  her  an  ample  revenue,  on  condi- 
tion, that  she  should  either  confirm  her  resignation  of 
the  crown,  as  it  had  been  executed  at  Lochleven,  or  else 
that,  retaining  the  name  of  queen,  she  would  consent  to 
reside  in  England,  and  leave  to  him  the  title  and 
authority  of  regent.  To  these  proposals  Mary  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  She  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  her 
party  in  Scotland  was  becoming  every  day  more  re- 
spectable, and  she  would  not,  by  an  act  of  pusillani- 
mity, betray  both  them  and  her  own  character. 

Of  the  ctate  of  the  conference  at  York,  as  well  as  of 
the  intrigues  and  plots  connected  with  it,  one  of  which 
had  for  its  object  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  in  office  were 
made  regularly  aware.  That  they  distrusted  the  vali- 
dity of  Murray's  proofs  is,  indeed,  very  evident ;  never- 
theless, as  their  sole  object  throughout  the  proceeding 
was  to  render  Mary  innocuous,  either  by  disgracing  her 
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before  Europe  as  convicted  of  murder,  or  by  replacing 
her  on  the  throne,  under  such  restraints   as   should 
render  Elizabeth  the  real  sovereign  of  Scotland,  they 
determined  to  press  the  inquiry  after  a  manner  which 
should  make  them  masters  of  her  fate.     With  this 
view,  the  commission  received  instructions  to  transfer 
its  sittings  to  Westminster.     Mary  was  surprised,  and 
her  surprise  became  alarm,  when  she  found  not  only 
that  new  matter  of  accusation  was  brought  forward, 
but  that  while  Murray,  her  accuser,  was  permitted  per- 
sonally to  support  his  charges,  the  same  prohibition 
which  at  first  shut  her  out  of  court  was  continued. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the   scenes 
which  followed.    Murray  now  adduced  his  papers,  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  queen  s  agents  to  be  forgeries ; 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  accused  the  regent  of  being  him- 
self a  party  to  Darnley's  murder.     But  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  not  a  little  curious.     After  five  months  had 
been  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  investigation,  the 
contending  parties  were  informed,  that  as  the  queen  of 
England  saw  nothing  on  the  one  hand  which  induced 
her  to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  so  on 
the  other,  she  could  discover  no  proofs  of  the  criminal 
charges  which  he  had  brought  against  his  sovereign. 
She  was,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  as  she  had  found  them.     Now  had  the  spirit 
of  this  declaration  been  adhered  to,  Mary,  not  less  than 
her  accusers,  would  have  been  set  at  liberty ;  but  this 
would  have  ill  answered  the   purposes  of  Elizabeth. 
While  Murray  was  permitted  to   return  home,  after 
being  presented  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  price, 
perhaps,  of  treason,  though  given  as  a  compensation 
for  travelling  expenses,  Mary  became  more  decidedly 
than  ever  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her  rival.     She 
was  removed  from  Bolfon  Castle,  a  place  surrounded 
with  Roman  Catholics,  and  therefore,  in  the  estimation 
■of  Cecil,  insecure,  and  conveyed  to  Tutbury,  in  the 
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county  of  Stafford,  where  slie  was  put  under  the  custody 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

I   have   alluded  to   the   proposed  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.     Strange  to 
say,  the  regent,  Murray,  was  an  advocate  of  that  mea- 
sure: indeed,  it  was   his  friend  Maitland   who  first 
opened  the  subject  to  Mary,  stipulating,  however,  that 
she  should  in  the  first  place  ratify  the  abdication,  as  it 
had  been  settled  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.     Norfolk 
was  soon  made  aware,  by  the  altered  manners  of  his 
mistress,  that  she  too  was  privy  to  the  negotiation. 
He  hastened  to  assure  her,  that  to  him  the  scheme  was 
throughout  distasteful;    yet   he   consented,   not  long 
afterwards,  to  re -open  the  treaty.  Wood,  the  regent's 
secretary,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business.     To 
Mary  herself  almost  any  device  appeared  admissible, 
which    promised   only   to   ensure    her    escape   from 
captivity.     She  consented,  therefore,  to  purchase  the 
wished-for  deliverance,  by  giving  her   hand  to  Nor- 
folk; and  as  Bothwell,  from  his  retreat  in  Denmark, 
signified  his  consent  to  a  divorce,  and  Lumley,  Arun- 
del, Pembroke,  and  many  other  nobles,  approved  of  it, 
there  seemed  to  be  at  one  time  more  than  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  adventure  would  end  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.     These  prospects  the  treachery  of 
Murray  effectually   obscured.     He  never  desired  the 
liberation  of  his  sister;  he  could  not  disguise  the  state 
of  his  feelings  from  Maitland;  and  when  the  latter 
exhibited  a  disincUnation  to  go  along  with  him,  Murray 
treated  him  as  an  enemy.     Finally,  he  communicated 
to  Elizabeth  the  plans  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends,  upon 
which  the  duke  was  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown 

into  the  Tower. 

In  justice  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  others  of 
the  English  nobles,  who  joined  him  in  the  plan  for 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Mary,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
iha,t  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  articles  to  whick 
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they  subscribed,  implied  that  the  consent  of  Elizabeth 
should  first  of  all  be  obtained.  Doubtless  tliey  took 
their  measures  with  a  view  to  render  the  denial  of  such 
consent  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  for  be- 
sides that  a  powerful  party  was  engaged  to  support 
them  within  the  realm, — ^the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  even  the  Pope,  were  in  their  confidence. 
But  there  were  other  persons  of  rank  and  of  influence 
who,  equally  with  Norfolk,  desired  to  see  the  queen  of 
Scots  at  liberty ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  motives  of  com- 
passion and  gallantry,  partly  because  they  looked  upon 
her  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Britain. 
These  had  already  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
the  captive  princess;  and  now  that  her  hopes,  from  the 
exertions  of  Norfolk,  were  bhghted,  she  called  upon 
them  to  make  good  their  profession.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  themselves,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, with  other  popish  gentlemen  of  the  north, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
estabUshing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  ridding 
the  queen  of  her  evil  counsellors.  They  were  over- 
thrown almost  without  a  struggle,  and  the  common 
people  returning  to  their  homes,  the  leaders  fled  into 
Scotland,  where  Northumberland  was  committed  by 
the  regent  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  while 
Westmoreland  found  shelter  and  honourable  entertain- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  great  border  families  of  Scot 

and  Ker. 

Neither  this  ill-judged  movement,  nor  one  equally 
rash  and  unfortunate,  in  which  Leonard  Dacres,  of  the 
noble  family  of  Gilsland,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards took  the  lead,  served  in  any  degree  to  change  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth's  government,  or  to  soften  the 
rigorous  captivity  in  which  she  held  the  queen  of  Scots. 
They  proved  to  her,  indeed,  that  in  seizing  the  person 
of  her  rival,  she  had  committed  an  ax;t  at  least  as  preg- 
nant with  danger  as  its  opposite ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
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the  traditions  of  certain  Scottish  chroniclers,  they  in- 
duced her  to  treat  with  Murray  touching  the  surrender 
of  his  ill-fated  sister  into  the  power  of  her  enemies. 
But  this  treaty,  if  negotiated  at  all,  of  which,  considered 
in  its  worst  light,  the  proofs  are  extremely  slender,  as 
well  as  another  and  a  better  authenticated  arrangement, 
was  brought  to  an  unlooked  for  conclusion.  The  regent, 
while  riding  through  Linlithgow,  was  shot  dead  from  a 
window,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton;  and  Scotland  presented  for 
awhile  one  wide  arena  for  civil  strife,  in  which  the  forces 
of  England  were  not  always  withheld  from  taking  a  part. 
While  such  was  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  and  such 
the  relative  situation  of  its  sovereigns,  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  again  convulsed  by  a  renewal,  on  a  more 
extended  scale  than  ever,  of  the  religious  wars  both  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  league  formed  at 
Bayonne,  in  15b'6,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Pro- 
testants, had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  but  that 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward  had  reached 
Conde,  Coligni,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Huguenots. 
They  sent  secretly  to  their  adherents  in  every  quarter 
a  recommendation  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  while 
they  themselves  resolved  to  prevent  the  destruction 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  by  striking  an  im- 
portant blow,  ere  the  enemy  should  be  prepared  for  it. 
How  far  Elizabeth,  or  her  ambassador  Norris,  was  cog- 
nizant of  this  design,  I  take  it  not  upon  me  to  determine. 
That  she  ceased  not,  even  during  the  most  peaceful 
seasons,  to  hold  confidential  communication  with  the 
heads  of  that  great  European  party  which  looked  up 
to  her  as  a  protector,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  that  she 
was  consulted,  far  more,  that  she  gave  her  consent  to 
the  attempted  seizure  of  Charles  and  his  mother  at 
Monceaux,  has  not  been  proved.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  struggle  no  sooner  began  than  she  renewed 
the  cautious  but  efficient  aid  which  she  had  aflfbrded  to 
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the  insurgents  on  previous  occasions.  No  formal  inter- 
ruption of  amity  between  the  nations  occurred,  but 
while  money  was  disbursed  with  a  free  hand,  volunteers 
were  permitted  to  pass  over,  and  Englishmen  fought, 
though  not  under  English  colours,  by  the  side  of  Conde 
and  Coligni.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
military  enterprise,  first  studied  the  art  of  war;  being 
one  of  a  regiment  of  young  gentlemen,  whom  Henry 
Champemon  was  permitted  to  enrol  in  London,  and  to 
carry  with  him  to  the  Continent. 

Meantime  the  gallant  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
meditated  the  design  from  the  moment  that  an  accident 
disclosed  to  him  the  projected  forcible  conversion  of 
his  countrymen,  raised  the  standard  both  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  in  the  Low  Countries.     To  him,  even 
more  imdisguisedly  than  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  Eliza- 
beth gave  her  countenance.     Not  only  were   troops 
raised  for  his  service,  and  money  advanced  to  fill  his 
military  chest,  but  a  still  more  decided  method  was 
adopted  of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  opposed.     It  chanced  that  five  vessels, 
laden  with  treasure,  which  a  company  of  Italian  bankers 
had  advanced  for  the  payment  of  the  duke  of  Alva's 
army,  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Plymouth  and 
Southampton,  against  the  threatened  attack  of  certain 
Huguenot  privateers.     Elizabeth  could  not  be  ignorant 
either  of  the  destination  of  the  money,  or  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  sent  to  sea; 
yet  aficcting  to  believe  that  it  was  still  the  property  of 
the  bankers,  and  that  they  were  seeking  to  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  she  seized  it  without  scruple, 
and  transferred  it  to  her  own  exchequer.     It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  Philip  remonstrated,   or  that   Alva 
sought  to  avenge  the  insult,  by  sequestrating  the  pro- 
perty of  every  English  merchant  over  whom  his  autho- 
rity extended.     Elizabeth  noticed  the  latter  act  only 
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by  committing  reprisals,  while  the  former  she  did  not 
permit  to  interrupt  the  apparent  good  understanding 
between  Spain  and  England. 

The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  in  France  till  the 
year  1570,  when  an  accommodation  was  effected:  the 
contest  in  the  Low  Countries  scarcely  endured  so  long. 
William  of  Nassau,  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
skill  of  Alva  and  the  discipline  of  the  Spanish  troops^ 
took  refuge  in  Germany,  whence  he  watched  the  progress 
of  events,  with  the  design  of  being  guided  by  the  turn 
which  they  might  take.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  was 
rendered  more  uncomfortable  than  the  occasion  required, 
by  the  boldness  with  which  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth, 
pronounced  her  excommunication.  Aware  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  popish  party  at  home,  and  conscious  that 
her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  not  weakened 
its  influence,  she  could  not  contemplate  without  dis- 
may the  possible  formation  of  a  league  among  the 
foreign  powers  to  effect  her  overthrow.  But  Elizabeth 
forgot,  in  these  calculations,  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  at  work,  why  the  king  of  France,  at  least, 
should  not  desire  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  To  overthrow  her  would  be  to  set  up  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots, — no  longer  connected  by  ties  of  lineage 
with  the  reigning  family;  and  if  England  alone  had 
been  hitherto  capable  of  holding  France  in  check,  it 
would  have  ill  answered  the  purposes  of  the  French 
government  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  that  rival,  by 
giving  her  Scotland  as  an  appanage.  Still,  circum-^ 
stanced  as  Elizabeth  was,  it  is  very  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  she  experienced  some  alarm.  A  man 
named  Felton  had  been  bold  enough  to  affix  the  Pope's 
bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  He 
suffered  death  for  the  offence,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  found  to  be  the  seed  of  the  church, 
so  the  example  set,  even  by  Felton,  might  produce 
imitators.     The  queen  made  haste,  as  far  as  her  power 
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extended,  to  narrow  the  probability.     She  caused  her 
parliament  to  pass  an  act,  which  subjected  to  the  pains 
of  high-treason  all  persons  found  aiding  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Pope's  bull,  as  well  as  those  who  should 
presume,  during  the  queen's  life,  to  speak  of  any  one, 
except  th^  natural  issue  of  her  body,  as  her  heir.    This 
she  followed  up  by  a  statute,  directed  against  the  Pu-  • 
ritans,— a  body  who  began  already  to  bestir  themselves 
both  in.  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  and 
who,  conceiving  that  the  Church  of  England  had  not 
sufficiently  separated  from  the  customs  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  waged  war  against  the  establishment,  not  only 
upon  questions  of  church  government  and  discipline, 
but  upon  such  minor  points  as  the  dresses  of  the  clergy 
and  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage.    Thus  the  queen's 
subjects  were  required  to  frequent  public  worship  in  the 
parish  churches,  under  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  for  each 
omission;  while  by  all  clergymen,  as  well  as  such  lay- 
men as  accepted  office  under  the  crown,  or  were  elected 
to  serve  in  pariiament,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  not  less 
than  that  of  allegiance,  was  required  to  be  taken. 

If  the  queen  experienced  much  anxiety  when  con- 
templating the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  her  feelings 
were  strained  to  the  uttermost,  both  by  the  council  and 
the  parliament,  who  again  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  marriage  as  the  best  means  that  could  be  adopted  of 
dispelling  the  threatened  dangers.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  she  would  consent  to  a  union  with  the  young 
duke  of  Anjou;  but  as  she  was  probably  never  sincere 
in  the  matter,  so  she  gladly  took  advantage  of  a  diffe- 
rence on  the  score  of  religion  to  break  off  the  negotiation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  discontents  of  which  both  she 
and  her  cabinet  were  aware,  rapidly  matured  them- 
selves. The  Papists,  alike  indignant  at  the  late  statute, 
and  encouraged  by  the  Pope's  bull,  began  again  to 
plot.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  forgetful  of  the  promises 
which  obtained  his  release  from  the  Tower,  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  the  royal  captive;  and  became,  at 
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last,  SO  infatuated,  as  to  arrange  Avith  the  duke  of  Alva, 
a  plan  of  foreign  invasion.  The  treachery  of  one  of 
Norfolk's  servants,  whom  he  employed  in  a  confidential 
message  to  the  Scottish  lord  Herries,  betrayed  this  plot 
when  almost  ripe  for  execution.  Norfolk  was  imme- 
diately arrested.  He  was  put  upon  his  trial,  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and,  after  some  delay, 
executed.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  at  whose 
urgent  entreaty  the  sentence  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  not  content  to  stop  there.  They  demanded 
that  Mary  herself  should  be  put  to  death,  not  only  as 
the  instigator  of  all  the  seditious  movements  that  had 
taken  place,  but  as  the  enemy  of  true  religion,  and  the 
accursed  of  God.  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  prepared  for 
such  a  step;  she  entertained  very  little  esteem  for  the 
party  which  urged  it ;  and  finding  that,  in  spite  of  her 
recommendations  to  the  contrary,  they  persisted  in 
agitating  the  question,  she  suddenly  prorogued  the 
parliament. 

All  this  while  the  afiairs  of  Scotland  were  conducted 
in  a  manner  as  little  creditable  to  the  national  cha- 
racter as  it  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Elizabeth. 
The  queen's  nobles,  as  the  adherents  of  Mary  were 
termed,  gradually  lost  ground ;  till  in  the  end,  Mor- 
ton, her  implacable  enemy,  became  regent ;  and  he, 
who  had  already  sold  the  earl  of  Northumbe«land  to 
execution,  proved  in  every  other  respect  the  tool  of 
Elizabeth.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  events  befell 
calculated  to  renew  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  anxieties 
of  the  queen  and  of  her  council.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1572,  that  atrocious  crime  was  committed 
which  will  for  ever  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
Protestants,  among  whom  were  included  some  hundreds 
of  the  principal  nobility,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
assassins,  in  Paris  alone;  while  in  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  murder  seemed  to  be  let  loose,  of  which  the 
devoted  Huguenots  w^ere  the  victims.     But  the  mon- 
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strous  scheme,  though  long  and  cautiously  matured, 
failed  to  produce  the  results  anticipated  from  it.     All 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  had  not  fallen ;  and 
those  who  survived  ran  to  arms,  not  only  with  a' view 
to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  friends,  but  as  the  best 
means    of  averting  a   similar  fate    from  themselves. 
Again  was  Elizabeth  applied  to  for  support,  and  again 
she  pursued  the  line  of  cautious  policy  which  appeared 
best  calculated  to  advance  her  own  interests.     While 
she  affected  to  believe  the  explanation  ojffered  by  the 
king,  and  maintained  the  outward  forms  of  amity  with 
his  court,  she  neither  refused  to  supply,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the 
Huguenots,  nor  hesitated  to  connive  at  the  still  more 
effective  aid  which  numbers  of  her  subjects  afforded. 
Beyond  this,  however,  she  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
go;  insomuch,  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
England,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
undertook  to  raise  and  maintain,  at  their  private  ex- 
pense, an   army   of   five-and-twenty  thousand    men, 
were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 
rel, except  as  individual  volunteers. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Barthomew  was  not  the  isolated 
deed  of  a  single  tyrant.     It  formed  part  of  a  mighty 
conspiracy  for  the  universal  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism; and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  acknowledged  protectol 
of  the  league,  was  not  slow  in  following  it  up  in  the 
Low  Countries.     But  the  men  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
were  composed  of  materials  on  which  it  was  by  no 
means  prudent  to  try  experiments.     They  rose  upon 
their  oppressors ;  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  prince 
of  Orange,  waged  a  long  and  fierce  war  with  the  whole 
power   of  Spain.      Other  provinces,    fired    by  their 
example,  flew  to  arms,  till  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands  became    united ;  when   a   solemn   offer  of  the 
sovereignty  was  made  to  EUzabeth,  on  the  single  con- 
dition, that  she  would  aid  them   in  casting  aside   a 
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yoke  which  they  abhorred.  At  first  the  queen  of 
England  had  cautiously  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  this  quarrel.  She  was  both  unwilling  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  Philip,  and  incredulous  of  the  perse- 
Tcrance  and  resoxirces  of  the  Dutch;  nor  could  all  the 
arguments  of  the  prince  of  Orange  induce  her  to  un- 
dertake more  than  was  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  friend  to  both  parties.  When,  however,  she 
beheld  the  provinces  united,  and  found  that  Philip 
continued  deaf  to  her  remonstrances ;  when,  after  the 
resignation  of  Alva,  and  the  death  of  Requesens,  duke 
John  of  Austria  was  appealed  to,  to  conduct  the  war, 
Elizabeth,  who  contemplated  in  the  last-named  chief 
only  an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, laid  all  hesitation  aside.  The  sovereignty  she 
still  declined;  but,  besides  supplying  the  Flemings  with 
money,  she  sent  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  to 
their  aid,  which,  under  various  leaders,  performed 
useful  service.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to 
mere  womanish  caprice  a  measure  Avhich  originated 
in  the  soundest  views  of  English  policy.  Had  Eliza- 
beth persisted  in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  the 
Flemings  were  prepared  to  transfer  to  France  the  offers 
which  she  had  rejected;  ofiers  which,  as  she  well 
knew,  France  would  not  have  been  induced  to  evade 
by  any  considerations  of  good  faith  towards  an  ally,  or 
of  honour  in  the  maintenance  of  treaties.  It  was  to 
prevent  this  union, — a  union  pregnant  with  the  worst 
consequences  to  England, — that  Elizabeth  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  lent  that  aid  to  the 
gallant  and  sufiering  Flemings  which  enabled  them,  in 
the  end,  to  work  out  their  own  deliverance. 

While  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  thus  con- 
vulsed in  all  their  provinces,  England  continued  to 
enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity;  the  effects  of  the  pru- 
dence  and  vigour   which   characterized  the    queen's 
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government,  and  of  the  wise  precautions  which   she 
employed  m  all  her  measures.     Neither  the  renewal  of 
anarchy  m  Scotland,  which  followed  the  resignation  of 
the  regency  by  Morton,  nor  the  frequent  insurrections  in 
lreland,_of  which  notice  will  be  taken  by  and  by  — 
sufficed  m  any  serious  degree  to  interrupt  a  state  of 
thmgs,  which,  happily  for  those  who  lived  under  it, 
affords  but  few  materials  to  the  historian.     It  is  true 
that  plots  connected  with  the  Pope's  bull  were,  from' 
time  to  time,  arranged ;  in  which,  not  only  the  libera- 
tion of  Mary,  but  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  com- 
passed; but  these,  a  system  of  police  not  overscrupu- 
lous in  Its  mode  of  procfeeding,  enabled  the  authorities 
continually  to  detect,  while  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  parties  concerned  were  terrible.     The  Puritans 
also   by  this  time  a  growing  party,  as  well  as  the  Ana- 
baptists and  other  sectarians,   displayed   an  outward 
spmt  of  restlessness,  which  it  was  esteemed  necessary 
to  curb.     Nevertheless,  the  peace  of  the  realm  was  in 
no  instance  seriously  broken,  nor  were  the  people  at 
large  ever  m  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  share  of  hap- 
pmess  or  contentment.      Provisions  of  all  kind  were 
abundant  and  cheap;   a   spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise was  fostered,  and  a  race  of  hardy  mariners,  by 
adventuring  into  unknown  seas,  at  once  advanced  the 
Reputation  and  increased  the  wealth  of  their  country 
JNo  doubt  the  pajrliaments  were  servile,  and  the  queen 
imperious,  perhaps  despotic.     The  church,  too,  when 
tned  by  the  standard  of  more  modem  opinions,  was 
open  to  some  reproach,  by  reason  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  powers  of  the  High-Commission  Court  were 
wielded.     But  we  must  not  forget,  that  civil  liberty,  in 
the  sense  now  applied  to  the  term,  was  then  unknown; 
and  that,  on  questions   affecting  religion,   toleration 
wou  d  have  been  accounted  a  sin.     When,  therefore  I 
speak  of  the  English  as  a  happy  people,  who  lived  under 
mse  laws  wisely  administered,  I  use  the  expression 
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in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  ever  can,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be  used.  They  were  the  best  governed  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  They  possessed  all  the  freedom 
both  of  action  and  thought  which  corresponded  with 
their  own  notions  of  right ;  and  had  more  been  given 
to  them,  they  would  doubtless  have  done,  as  their 
descendants  did  a  few  years  later, — they  would  have 
grievously  abused  it  to  their  own  injury. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IKE  DCKE  OF  AXJOU.— BABINGTON's  CONSPIRACY.— TRIAL 
AND  EXECUTION  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.— -THE  IN- 
VINCIBLE  ARMADA.— EXPLOITS  OF  ENGLISH  SAILORS 
AND  SOLDIERS.— -LORD  ESSEX.— IRISH  AFFAIRS.— THE 
EXECUTION  OF  ESSEX.— THE  QUEEN's  DEATH.— HER 
CHARACTER. — MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSACTIONS. 

[A.  D.  1579  to  A.  D.  1G03.] 

Among  the  few  incidents  of  public  importance  which 
occurred  during  an  interval  of  some  years,  an  abortive 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  con- 
tract a  marriage  Mvith  Elizabeth  seems  to  require  notice. 
The  negotiation  began  soon  after  Elizabeth's  rejection 
of  the  Belgian  crown,  and  was  conducted,  on  the  i)art 
of  the  queen,  with  all   the  childishness  and  absurd 
coquetry  which  distinguished  her  in  the  management 
of  such  uftliirs.    liut  the  match  was  not,  from  the  first, 
agreeable  to  the  council ;  and,  as  the  prospect  of  its 
completion  wa.s  seen  greatly  to  elate  (lie  popisli  faction, 
she  was,  thougli  with  extreme  reluctance,  persuaded 
to  break  it  off.     How  far  this  circumstance  may  liavo 
wrought  upon  the  despair  of  the  Papists,  more  espe- 
cially  wlu^n  the  death  of  Anjou  brought  Henry  of 
Navarre,  an  avowed  Protestant,  next  in  suc(!<%ssion  to  tlic 
French  throne,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire.     Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  from  the  moment  of  Elizaheth's 
return  to  tlic  policy  of  which  Buileigh  was  presumed 
to  be  the  advocate,  they  became  more  and  more  busy, 
as  well  us  more  and  more  reckless.     At  Douay,  in 
Spanish   Flanders,  and  at  Rome,  colleges  had  bec^n 
opened  for  the  education  of  p.  i    1:15  derigRod  for  ehi* 
popish  piieMho<Kl  in  England.     Tliesc  now  sent  forth 
whole  swarms  of  intriguers,  who,  strong  in  tlie  power 
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of  bigotry,  sowed,  wherever  they  went,  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  to  the  government.  To  meet  their  exertions 
laws  more  and  more  severe  were  enacted.  It  was 
pronounced  treason,  and  punishable  as  such,  not  only 
to  seek  the  queen  s  deposition,  but  to  be  the  party  in 
favour  of  whom  any  such  movement  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  a  statute,  which  those  who  promoted  it  took 
no  trouble  to  conceal,  was  aimed  chiefly  against  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  3Iary.  Thus,  during  some  years, 
was  a  war  of  plots  on  the  one  side,  and  of  penal  enact- 
ments on  the  other,  carried  on ;  to  which  too  many, 
of  whose  guilty  intentions  the  proofs  are  far  from 
glaring,  became  victims. 

Time  passed,  and  the  Flemish  war,  into  which 
England  had  entered  at  first  reluctantly,  became,  by 
degrees,  the  great  school  of  miUtary  conduct  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  sons.  Norris,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  lord  Willoughby,  sir  Francis  de  Vere, 
and  sir  Philip  Sidney^*,  all  served  in  that  contest,  and, 
if  we  except  lord  Leicester,  all  conti'ibuted  to  advance 
the  glory  of  their  country's  arms,  and  their  own  repu- 
tation. Drake,  too,  the  hardy  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe,  conducted  a  foimidable  expedition  into  the 
West  India  seas ;  and  sorely  harassed  the  Spaniards  in 
that  quarter  of  their  extensive  empire,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  most  secure. 
Meanwhile  Elizabeth,  though  successful  in  all  her 
foreign  undertakings,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
uneasiness  at  home,  by  reason  of  conspiracies,  which 
followed  upon  one  another  with  increasing  rapidity.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  she  drew  more  closely  than  ever 

•  Perhaps  the  annaJs  of  England  cannot  produce  a  character 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this  accomplished  and  gallant 
knight.  A  Scholar,  a  poet,  a  courtier,  yet  a  sincere  and  a 
good  man,  he  was  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact ;  and  his  early  death  (he  died  of  wounds  received  in 
a  skirmish)  was  bewailed  as  a  national  calamity. 
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the  bonds  of  amity  with  king  James  of  Scotland,  and 
that,  distrusting  Shrewsbury's  vigilance  rather  than  his 
honour,  she  placed  Mary  in  the  castle  of  Fotheringay, 
under  the  safe  keeping  of  harsher  gaolers,  sir  Amias 
Paulet  and  sir  Drew  Drury.  The  enemies  both  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  the  queen's  rights  still  found  means  to 
communicate  with  the  captive ;  and,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  obtained  from  her  a  sort  of  sanction 
of  the  assassination  which  they  continued  to  meditate. 
But  though  cautious,  as  well  as  resolute,  they  did  not, 
in  any  instance,  succeed  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
queen's  ministers,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham.  These, 
on  the  contrary,  traced  every  ramification  of  each  new 
plot  as  it  arose,  and  sometimes  lent  their  aid  to  carry 
forward  the  arrangements,  because  of  the  issue  in 
which  they  foresaw  that  the  system  must  terminate. 

It  had  long  been  clear  to  the  members  of  the  English 
cabinet,  that  there  would  be  no  rest  for  their  country 
while  the  queen  of  Scots  survived.  Committed  as  they 
were  by  the  wrongs  already  done,  they  felt  that  to 
restore  her  to  liberty,  far  more  to  a  throne,  would  lead 
to  the  most  hazardous  consequences ;  while  to  prolong 
her  captivity  was  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  to  furnish  a  rall3dng  point  about  which 
they  could  assemble.  They  determined  to  remove  her 
at  once ;  and  framed,  with  that  view,  the  iniquitous 
law  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1586,  that  a  young  gentle- 
man named  Babington,  a  man  of  ardent  mind,  a  bigoted 
papist,  and  an  enthusiast  in  Mary's  cause,  associated 
with  himself  five  resolute  friends  in  a  scheme  to  efifect 
her  deliverance.  The  plan  involved  not  only  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  invasion  of  England  by 
a  Spanish  army;  and  the  conspirators  succeeded,  as 
they  believed,  in  making  their  intentions  knovni  to  her 
who  was  chiefly  to  benefit  by  them.  Neither  Babington 
nor  his  associates  were,  however,  a  match  for  the  wily 
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opponent  vnth  whom  tliey  measured  themselves. 
Having  permitted  them  to  carry  on  their  device  to  the 
exact  point  which  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  Walsing- 
ham,  the  queen's  secretary,  issued  orders  for  their 
arrest ;  and  they  were  all,  after  a  fair  trial,  convicted 
of  treason,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

The  death  of  these  men,  however,  was  not   that 
which  Walsingham  and  Burleigh  desired  to  accomplish. 
They  caused  Marys  papers  to  be  seized;  and  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  documents  which  had  been 
found  in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  they  made  out 
what  they  termed  to  be  a  clear  case,  such  as  the  recent 
statute  had  been  framed  to  meet.     After  considerable 
hesitation,  therefore,  it  was  determined  by  the  privy- 
council,  to  put  the  queen  of  Scots  upon  her  trial ;  and 
forty  persons,  the   most  distinguished  of  Elizabeth's 
statesmen,  were  directed  to  act  as  judges.     On  the 
14th  of  October,  the  commissioners,  for  so  they  were 
called,  held  their  court  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  ; 
and  ]\Iary,  who  had  at  first  refused  to  plead  before 
them,  was  induced,  under  a  protest,  to  retract  that 
refusal.     By  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who 
conducted  the  prosecution,  various  deeds  were  brought 
forward, — such  as  copies  of  letters,  in  which  the  accused 
appeared   to   approve    of  an   insurrection,   the  dying 
confessions  of  Babington  and  his  associates,  and   an 
admission,  from  Mary's  secretaries,  that  she  had  cor- 
responded vnih  Babington  through  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  called  Ballard.     Of  some  of  these  Mary  denied 
the  authenticity;  while  others  she  explained  as  im- 
plpng  in  her  no  portion  of  guilt ;  but  the  minds  of  her 
judges  were  already  made  up  ere  the  trial  began.     She 
T\\as''foTmd  guilty,  as  an  agent  in  the  late  conspiracy, 
of  having  contrived  and  endeavoured  the  death  of  the 
queen ;  and  received,  in  due  time,  sentence  of  death, 
to  which  all  the  commissioners,  who  met  in  the  star- 
chamber  for  that  purpose,  affixed  their  seals  and  sub- 
scriptions. 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  issue  of  this 
trial  not  only  fulfiiled  Elizabeth's  expectations,  but 
corresponded  with  her  wishes.  The  death  of  Mary, 
indeed,  was  an  occurrence  which  she  had  long  and 
earnestly  desired ;  yet  there  was  about  her  so  mucli  of 
coyness,  even  in  a  case  of  blood,  tliat  she  expressed, — 
perhaps  experienced,  tlie  greatest  disinclination  to  sign 
the  warrant  of  execution.  Neither  the  entreaties  of 
the  parliament,  nor  the  reasoning  of  her  ministers, 
could  overcome  this  feeling ;  a  feeling,  however,  which 
in  no  degree  disposed  her  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  threats  and  expostu- 
lations of  the  continental  powers.  Even  by  these  limits, 
however,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  queen  were  not 
bounded.  She  who  exhibited  so  much  reluctance  to 
slay,  by  due  course  of  law,  scrupled  not  to  tamper  with 
Mary's  keepers,  touching  the  possibility  of  removing 
their  prisoner,  by  some  process  which  would  attrax^ 
less  of  public  notice.  But  rough  as  these  men  were, 
they  proved  either  too  honest,  or  too  cautious,  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  purpose,  and  Elizabeth,  when  all 
other  expedients  were  seen  to  fail,  was  compelled  to 
sign  the  warrant.  Even  then,  her  constancy  gave 
way,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  After  delivering  the  deed 
to  her  secretary,  Davison,  and  commanding  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  she  affected  to  have  changed 
her  mind;  and  burst  forth  into  loud  lamentations,  when 
informed  that  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  queen's  mandate  was 
obeyed.  Never  was  a  piece  of  acting  more  clumsily 
performed,  because  no  one  was  deceived  by  it.  Eliza- 
beth intended  from  the  first  that  Mary  should  die;  and 
her  sole  regret  was,  that  there  should  not  be  found 
among  her  loving  subjects,  persons  willing  to  sacrifice 
both  honour  and  Ufe,  in  order  that  her  character  might 
be  screened  from  the  ignominy  of  participating  in  the 
execution. 
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opponent  with  whom  they  measured  themselves. 
Having  permitted  them  to  carry  on  their  device  to  the 
exact  point  which  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  Walsing- 
ham,  the  queens  secretary,  issued  orders  for  their 
arrest ;  and  they  were  all,  after  a  fair  trial,  convicted 
of  treason,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

The  death  of  these  men,  however,  was  not   that 
which  Walsingham  and  Burleigh  desired  to  accomplish. 
They  caused  Mary's  papers  to  be  seized;  and  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  documents  which  had  been 
found  in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  they  made  out 
what  they  termed  to  be  a  clear  case,  such  as  the  recent 
statute  had  been  framed  to  meet.     After  considerable 
hesitation,  therefore,  it  was  determined  by  the  privy- 
coimcil,  to  put  the  queen  of  Scots  upon  her  trial ;  and 
forty  persons,  the   most  distinguished  of  Elizabeth's 
statesmen,  were  directed  to  act  as  judges.     On  the 
14th  of  October,  the  commissioners,  for  so  they  were 
called,  held  their  court  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  ; 
and  Mary,  who  had  at  first  refused  to  plead  before 
them,  was  induced,  under  a  protest,  to  retract  that 
refusal.     By  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who 
conducted  the  prosecution,  various  deeds  were  brought 
forward, — such  as  copies  of  letters,  in  which  the  accused 
appeared   to   approve    of  an   insurrection,  the  dying 
confessions  of  Babington  and  his  associates,  and   an 
admission,  from  Mary's  secretaries,  that  she  had  cor- 
responded with  Babington  through  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  called  Ballard.     Of  some  of  these  Mary  denied 
the  authenticity;  while  others  she  explained  as  im- 
plying in  her  no  portion  of  guilt ;  but  the  minds  of  her 
judges  were  already  made  up  ere  the  trial  began.     She 
Tvas  foimd  guilty,  as  an  agent  in  the  late  conspiracy, 
of  having  contrived  and  endeavoured  the  death  of  the 
queen ;  and  received,  in  due  time,  sentence  of  death, 
to  which  all  the  commissioners,  who  met  in  the  star- 
chamber  for  that  purpose,  afl&xed  their  seals  and  sub- 
scriptions. 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  issue  of  this 
trial  not  only  fulfilled  Elizabeth's  expectations,  but 
corresponded  with  her  wishes.  The  death  of  Mary, 
indeed,  was  an  occurrence  which  she  had  long  and 
earnestly  desired ;  yet  there  was  about  her  so  much  of 
coyness,  even  in  a  case  of  blood,  that  she  expressed,— 
perhaps  experienced,  the  greatest  disinclination  to  sign 
the  warrant  of  execution.  Neither  the  entreaties  of 
the  parliament,  nor  the  reasoning  of  her  ministers, 
could  overcome  this  feeling ;  a  feeling,  however,  which 
in  no  degree  disposed  her  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  threats  and  expostu- 
lations of  the  continental  powers.  Even  by  these  limits, 
however,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  queen  were  not 
bounded.  She  who  exhibited  so  much  reluctance  to 
slay,  by  due  course  of  law,  scrupled  not  to  tamper  with 
Mary's  keepers,  touching  the  possibility  of  removing 
their  prisoner,  by  some  process  which  would  attract 
less  of  public  notice.  But  rough  as  these  men  were, 
they  proved  either  too  honest,  or  too  cautious,  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  purpose,  and  Elizabeth,  when  all 
other  expedients  were  seen  to  fail,  was  compelled  to 
sign  the  warrant.  Even  then,  her  constancy  gave 
way,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  After  delivering  the  deed 
to  her  secretary,  Davison,  and  commanding  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  she  affected  to  have  changed 
her  mind;  and  burst  forth  into  loud  lamentations,  when 
informed  that  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  queen's  mandate  was 
obeyed.  Never  was  a  piece  of  acting  more  clumsily 
performed,  because  no  one  was  deceived  by  it.  Eliza- 
beth intended  from  the  first  that  Mary  should  die;  and 
her  sole  regret  was,  that  there  should  not  be  foimd 
among  her  loving  subjects,  persons  willing  to  sacrifice 
both  honour  and  life,  in  order  that  her  character  might 
be  screened  from  the  ignominy  of  participating  in  the 
execution. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  "Jth  of  February,  1587,  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  together  with  the  high-sheriff 
of  the  county,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay,  and 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  They  read  to  her  the  warrant  for  execution, 
and  warned  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning. 
Mary  heard  them  to  an  end  without  emotion,  and  then 
devoutly  crossing  herself,  replied,  that  she  had  long 
anticipated  this  conclusion  to  her  sorrows,  and  was 
prepared  for  it.  "  As  to  the  death  of  your  queen," 
continued  she,  "  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  never 
imagined,  never  sought  it,  nor  ever  consented  to  it; 
but  the  soul  is  not  worthy  of  the  joys  of  heaven  which 
repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the  stroke  of  the 
executioner."  This  she  said  while  the  commissioners 
stood  by,  not  ^vithout  an  occasional  interruption  on 
their  part,  more  especially  from  the  earl  of  Kent,  who 
indulged  in  unseemly  abuse  of  her  religion;  and  when 
they  were  Avithdrawn,  and  her  attendants  appeared 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  she  comforted  them  by  ob- 
serving, "  This  is  not  a  time  to  weep,  but  to  rejoice. 
In  a  few  hours  you  will  see  the  end  of  my  misfortunes. 
My  enemies  may  now  say  what  they  please;  but  the 
earl  of  Kent  has  betrayed  the  secret,  that  my  religion 
is  the  real  cause  of  my  death.  Be  then  resigned,  and 
leave  me  to  my  devotions." 

The  calmness  which  dictated  these  speeches  did  not 
desert  her  to  the  last.  She  ate  sparingly  at  supper, 
pledged  the  health  of  her  servants  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
exchanged  forgivenesses  with  them  in  a  very  affecting 
manner,  and  gave  them  a  few  friendly  cautions,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  future  lives.  The  remainder  of 
the  night  was  spent,  partly  in  devotional  exercises, 
partly  in  the  writing  of  her  will,  and  partly  in  repose. 
But  her  sleep  was  light  and  broken;  and  her  lips 
moved  continually,  as  if  in  prayer,  till  day  began  to 
dawn.     She   then  arose,  and  after   distributing   her 
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money  and  clothes  among  her  domestics,  withdrew  to 
a  little  oratory,  which  joined  her  bed-room,  where, 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  she  continued  to  pour  out 
her  inmost  soul  in  deep  devotion.  This  continued  till 
the  sheriff  arrived  to  announce  that  all  things  were 
ready,  and  that  the  hour  of  execution  was  come.  Mary 
did  not  unnecessarily  delay  him.  She  followed  to  the 
great  hall,  in  the  middle  of  w^hich  a  scaffold  had  been 
erected, — which  was  now  surmounted  by  a  block  and  a 
chair,  the  whole  being  covered  with  black  cloth.  Two 
executioners  stood  within  a  low  railing,  which  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
were  collected  about  two  hundred  spectators,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  were  the  halberdiers  and  guards  of 
the  castle.  Mary  beheld  these  preparations  without 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  terror;  but  when  sir  Andrew 
Melville,  the  steward  of  her  household,  an  old  and 
faithful  servant,  who  had  for  several  weeks  been  ex- 
cluded from  her  presence,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  began  to  bewail  her  fate,  the  softer 
feelings  of  nature  for  a  moment  prevailed.  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  kissing  the  old  man,  exclaimed,  "  Good 
Melville  cease  to  weep,  thou  hast  rather  cause  to  joy 
than  mourn;  for  now  thou  shalt  see  Mary  Stuart 
relieved  from  all  her  sorrows.  Farewell,  good  Mel- 
ville,—K)nce  again,  farewell,— and  pray  for  thy  mistress 

and  queen." 

Amid  the  ill-suppressed  sobs  of  her  personal  attend- 
ants, and  not  without  a  visible  sorrow  even  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  her  guards,  Mary  proceeded  to  lay  aside 
her  veil  and  upper  garments;  a  task  in  which  her 
servants  could  render  very  little  assistance,  by  reason  of 
their  violent  sorrow.  She  then  listened,  with  great  com- 
posure, to  the  warrant,  which  the  proper  officer  read 
aloud,  and  at  length  mildly  requested  the  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, who  spoke  to  her  of  a  change  of  religion,  to 
desist.     She  had  lived,  she  said,  a   Catholic,  and  a 
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Catholic  she  would  die;  and  taking  a  small  crucifix 
m  her  hand,  she  addressed  to  the  Redeemer  her 
last  prayer  for  pardon.  This  done,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  block,  and  with  two  strokes  it  was 
severed  from  her  body.  The  headsman  immediately 
seized  it  by  the  hair,  which  had  grown  gray  from  sorrow 
and  long  captivity,  and  holding  it  up  exclaimed,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form  in  such  cases,  "  God  save  queen 
Elizabeth !"  "  So  perish  all  her  enemies !"  added  the 
dean  of  Peterborough ;  but  there  was  no  voice  save 
one,  that  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  to  say  "  Amen/'  All  the 
rest  were  choked  with  sobs  and  tears. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  a 
princess  eminent  among  her  contemporaries  for  beauty, 
for  accomplishments,  perhaps  for  natural  kindness  of 
heart;  but,  beyond  all  question,  for  imprudence  and  the 
terrible  extent  of  her  misfortunes.     From  the  hour  of 
her  birth,  indeed,  amid  disaster  and  defeat,  do^vn  to  the 
bloody  close   of  an  eighteen  years'   captivity,  Mary 
enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  supposed 
usually  to  attend  upon  exalted  station  and  sovereign 
power.     That   this  was   owing   entirely  to   her  own 
errors,  either  as  a  queen  or  as  a  woman,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  assume.     She  was  by  far  too  civilized  for 
the  age  in  which  she  lived ;  too  refined  for  the  rude 
and  turbulent  people  over  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to 
reign;  while  her  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion 
secured   the   hatred   of  men   equally  ready  to   sufier 
martyrdom  and  to  confer  it.     But  it  would  be  equally 
foreign  to  the  truth  were  I  to  deny  that  Mary  was 
guilty  of  many  and  grave  mistakes,  both  in  the  conduct 
of  her  domestic  manners,  and  in  the  arrangements  of 
her  government.     Even  if  we  acquit  her  of  all  partici- 
pation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  concerning  which, 
the  evidence  is,  at  the  best,  unsatisfactory;  it  is  impost 
sible  to  devise  an  excuse  for  her  precipitate  marriage 
with  Bothwell:  while  the  facility  with  which,  both  then 
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and  previously,  she  lent  herself  to  the  designs  of 
dififerent  factions,  proved  that  she  was  not  possessed 
of  the  kind  of  talent  which  was  requisite  for  ad- 
ministering the  afiairs  of  such  a  country  as  Scotland. 
With  respect,  again,  to  the  part  which  Elizabeth  acted 
after  her  unhappy  relative  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, though  it  stood  open  to  the  charge  both  of 
duplicity  and  injustice  in  the  beginning,  somewhat  too 
much  has  been  said  respecting  its  enormity  in  the  end. 
Elizabeth  had  certainly  no  right  to  detain,  as  a 
prisoner,  an  exile  who  sought  hospitality  at  her  hands  ; 
but  having  once  committed  that  crime,  all  the  rest  of 
her  proceedings  flowed  out  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  Mary  was  first  put  upon  her  trial  for  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  England,  she  had  herself 
ceased  to  be  a  queen.  The  people  of  Scotland  denied 
her  authority ;  for  that  of  James  was  recognised  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  she  was,  therefore,  just  as  much 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  she  resided, 
as  any  other  individual  within  the  realm.  If  then  the 
proofs  of  her  guilt  were  really  such  as  to  satisfy  her 
judges,  they  committed  no  oflfence  against  the  eternal 
law  of  right  by  condemning  her.  No  doubt  generosity 
might  have  dictated  another  mode  of  proceeding.  She 
might  have  been  dismissed  the  kingdom,  or  her  con- 
finement might  have  been  rendered  more  rigorous. 
But  the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  not  such  as  recognised, 
to  a  faulty  degree,  the  claims  of  mere  generosity. 
Mary  was  dangerous  as  the  head  of  a  hostile  party; 
and  so  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  ground  for 
putting  her  to  death,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  from  the  politicians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  they  would  neglect  it.  The  ill-fated  captive 
perished  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence 
of  her  own  friends  as  of  the  implacability  of  her 
enemies. 

The  hypocrisy  of  which  Elizabeth  had  been  guilty 
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prior  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  did  not  cease  to  display 
itself  after  the  fatal  blow  had  fallen.  She  affected  the 
deepest  sorrow,  refused  to  see  or  converse  mth  any 
one,  accused  her  counsellors  of  doing  that  to  which 
they  knew  that  she  was  averse,  and  ordered  the  court  into 
deep  mourning.  In  the  same  spirit  she  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
James;  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  lament 
more  sincerely,  nor  feel  with  half  the  bitterness  that 
she  did,  the  unfortunate  accident  which  had  occurred. 
James  was  a  prudent  and  not  a  warlike  prince.  He 
first  talked  of  avenging  his  mother's  death,  or  losing 
life  and  kingdom  in  the  attempt;  nor  were  there 
wanting  brave  men,  who  put  on  armour  as  the  best 
and  only  befitting  mourning  for  the  queen.  But  the 
concessions  of  Elizabeth,  combined  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  a  consideration  of  the  dangers 
which  might  accrue  to  the  succession,  determined  him, 
in  the  end,  to  adhere  to  a  pacific  policy*  The  good 
correspondence  which  had,  for  a  long  space,  been  inter- 
rupted between  the  two  countries,  was  resumed ;  and 
Elizabeth  found  leisure  to  turn  her  undivided  attention 
to  a  quarter  where  danger  was  seen  more  immediately 
to  threaten. 

From  the  time  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Hollanders,  Elizabeth,  though  still  osten- 
sibly at  peace  mth  Philip,  had  permitted  her  subjects 
to  harass  the  trade  and  attack  the  possessions  of  the 
Spaniards  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Drake,  Cavendish, 
and  other  bold  mariners,  carried  a  piratical  war  into 
the  Indian  seas,  whence  they  returned,  loaded  with 
wealth,  to  receive  titles  of  distinction  from  their 
mistress :  while  on  shore,  lord  Willoughby,  sir  Francis 
De  Yere,  and  others,  nobly  supported  the  military 
reputation  of  their  country.  Philip  bore  these  aggres- 
sions, not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  ^vith  a  wonderful 
degree  of  equanimity,  for  some  time.     His  remcn- 
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strances  were,  however,  disregarded;  and  notwith- 
standing the  treachery  of  one  or  two  officers  of  rank, 
who  deserted  with  all  their  troops,  he  saw  that,  to 
reduce  the  Low  Countries,  so  long  as  England  continued 
to  support  them,  would  be  impossible.  He,  therefore, 
began  to  prepare,  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magni- 
ficence, for  the  invasion  of  England  itself.  With  this 
view,  every  port  throughout  his  extensive  empire,  from 
Palermo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  was  commanded 
to  equip  a  fleet,  and  provide  naval  and  military  stores  : 
while  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  most  renowned  general 
of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  command  an  army,  to 
which,  both  for  its  numbers  and  its  discipline,  Europe 
had,  as  yet,  produced  no  parallel.  Of  these  gigantic 
preparations  neither  EUzabeth  nor  her  subjects  long 
remained  in  ignorance.  Alarmed  they  might  be, — 
indeed  there  was  ample  ground  of  alarm ;  for  long 
disuse  had  caused  the  English,  as  a  people,  to  grow 
rusty  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  navy  consisted  then 
of  only  thirty-four  ships  bearing  the  queens  com- 
mission, with  such  vessels  as  the  maritime  towns  and 
trading  companies  saw  fit  to  supply ;  yet  the  national 
character  never  showed  itself  to  greater  advantage. 
All  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ran  to  arms.  Nobles  and 
merchants  vied  with  one  another  in  fitting  out  ships; 
men  of  less  ample  fortunes  enrolled  themselves  and 
their  tenants  into  regiments  of  horse  and  foot.  Nor, 
in  this  emergency,  did  differences  in  religious  principles 
at  all  affect  the  patriotism  of  those  who  held  them. 
In  the  face  of  a  fresh  bull  of  deposition,  the  Roman 
catholic  gentlemen  raised  soldiers,  with  which,  as  they 
were  not  permitted  to  assume  the  command,  they 
enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  ranks ;  till  the 
whole  kingdom,  from  one  extremity  to  another,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  huge  camp.  And  well  was 
Elizabeth  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm 
which  her  people  displayed.     She  rode  from  post  to 
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post,  on  horseback;  spoke  to  the  soldiers  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  declared  her  determination  herself  to 
lead  them  to  battle,  and  to  die  with  them  in  defence 
of  their  common  religion  and  independence.  The 
valour  of  the  sailors  did  not,  indeed,  permit  to  these 
levies  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in  the  field  the 
value  of  their  protestations  ;  but  there  was  not  a  man 
among  them  who  failed  to  avow  his  determination 
either  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion,  or  to  perish. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the  Tagus.  It  consisted  of 
(me  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  most  of  them  of  a  size 
which  had  not  previously  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ; 
and  besides  the  crews  of  the  different  ships,  contained 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  troops,  with  a  prodigious 
train  of  artillery  and  other  munitions  of  war.  Of  this 
mighty  array,  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  given  the 
name  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  took  the  command ;  a  brave  man,  but  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  maritime  adventure,  and  so  far  an 
unworthy  successor  to  Santa  Crux,  a  veteran  seaman, 
renowned  in  many  battles,  who  died  just  before  the  ex- 
pedition was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  But  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  unfortunate,  and  it  proved 
a  sure  presage  to  what  was  destined  to  follow.  A 
storm  took  their  fleet  as  it  rounded  Cape  Finisterre, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  admiral,  after  losing 
several  of  his  vessels,  was  forced  to  withdraw,  for  pur- 
poses of  repair,  into  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  Mean- 
while the  English  navy,  under  the  orders  of  the  gallant 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  stood  out  to  meet  their 
enemies.  They,  too,  were  caught  in  the  gale,  and 
returned  to  Plymouth ;  a  circumstance  which  contri- 
buted not  slightly  in  the  end  to  the  preservation  of  their 
country ;  for  the  duke  of  Medina  having  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  amount  of  damage  done,  stood  over 
to  attack  them,  in  direct  violation  of  his  instructions, 
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which  forbade  all  minor  actions  till  the  army  should 
have  landed.  Howard,  however,  having  been  warned 
of  the  enemy's  approach  by  a  Scotch  pirate,  instantly 
put  to  sea ;  and  avoiding  a  general  action,  began  a 
series  of  skilful  skirmishes,  which  soon  satisfied  both 
parties  of  their  relative  fitness  to  contend  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  ocean. 

The  English  seamen,  though  comparatively  few  in 
number,   were   as   skilful   and   enterprising  as   their 
opponents  were  the  reverse ;  and  their  ships,  though 
inferior  in  bulk  and  weight  of  armament,  proved  infi- 
nitely more  pliable  under   every  change  of  weather. 
They   could   choose  at  will   their  own  position,  and 
either  cannonaded  the  Spaniards  from  a  distance,  or 
closed  upon  them,  according  as  circumstances  invited, 
and  the  chance  of  success  appeared  to  guide.      The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  unaccustomed  to  na- 
vigate ships  so  bulky,  fell  into  total  confusion,  from 
which  they  never  recovered.     They  sought  shelter  in 
Calais  roads ;  but  Howard,  arming  six  of  his  smaller 
pinnaces  as  fire-ships,  sent  them  adrift,  and  the  Spa- 
niards cut  their  cables  in  alarm,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions.    It  was   now   evident  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 
who,  with  34,000  men,  occupied  the  sea-co  ist  about 
Dunkirk,  that  the  intentions  of  his  master  ^vere  frus- 
trated.    He,  therefore,  refused  to  intrust  Lis  splendid 
army  to  the  convoy  of  a  fleet  which  had  shown  itself 
inadequate  to  face  that   of  the  islanders;  while  the 
admiral,  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  purpose,  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  return  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  Spain. 
But  the  winds  blew  unfavourably;  the  Spaniards  wanted 
both  the  courage  and  the  skill  to  face  them,  and  the  duke 
of  Medina,  in  an  evil  hour,  determined  to  circumnavi- 
gate Great  Britain.     He  weighed  anchor,  and  was  again 
assailed  in  his  voyage  by  the  lighter  and  more  pliable 
Siy[uadrons  which  watched  him.     These  did  him  con- 
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siderable  damage,  capturing  several  ships,  and  crippling 
more;  but  that  from  which  he  chiefly  suffered  was  a 
furious  gale  of  wnd,  which  overtook  him  when  en- 
tangled among  the  Orkneys.  Numerous  vessels  were 
lost  in  that  gale,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers; 
insomuch,  that  of  the  gallant  army  which  had  quitted 
their  native  country  full  of  confidence  and  courage, 
scarcely  one-half  returned,  to  fill  both  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  with  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the 
inhospitality  of  the  English  seas,  and  the  indomitable 
valour  of  English  sailors. 

Elated  by  this  success  into  a  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  military  glory,  the  English  hastened  to  convert 
a  war  of  defence  into  its  opposite,  and  equipped  nu- 
merous armaments,  which  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
almost  all  the  maritime  quarters  of  Philip's  dominions. 
They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  this  daring 
policy  by  the  course  which  events  had  taken  in  France. 
Henry  the  Third,  not  at  any  time  cordial  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  Catholic  league,  became  at  last  so  jealous 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  that  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  honour  and  hospitality,  he  put  him  to  death, 
while  a  guest  under  his  own  roof.  The  crime  was  an 
atrocious  one,  and  went  not  long  iinpunished;  for  a 
fanatical  Dominican,  by  name  Jaques  Clement,  dis- 
trusting the  Catholicity  of  the  king,  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  courtiers  while  engaged  in  conversation. 
By  this  act  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  most  accomplished 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  assumed  the  sceptre; 
who  though  a  Huguenot,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
against  which  the  zeal  of  the  league  was  directed, 
yet  contrived  to  win  over  to  his  cause  not  a  few  of 
the  more  moderate  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  To 
Henry,  Elizabeth  proved  a  powerful  and  a  steady 
friend.  She  supplied  him  with  money,  she  furnished 
him  with  troops,  which  well  supported  the  renown  of 
their  forefathers ;  nor  did  she  withdraw  her  alliance 
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when  motives  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  ambition, 
induced  him  to  feign  a  conversion  to  popery,  of  which 
the  sincerity  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  not  through 
the  side  of  France  alone,  nor  yet  in  the  Netherlands, 
that  she  carried  on,  with  equal  vigour  and  success,  the 
war  against  Philip.  Lisbon  was  attacked ;  Cadiz  taken 
and  plundered,  and  the  whole  of  the  sea-board,  from 
that  point  to  Corunna,  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm ;  while 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  America,  and  among  the 
Azores,  the  English  made  themselves  terrible  both  to 
the  settlers  on  shore  and  the  voyagers  at  sea.  There 
were,  at  this  period,  many  brave  and  skilful  navigators 
in  the  queen's  service,  who  devoted  themselves  to  such 
exploits;  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high 
character  which  has  ever  since  attached  to  the  English 
nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  John 
Hawkins,  James  Lancaster,  these,  with  the  young  earl 
of  Essex,  and  many  others  besides,  displayed  a  degree 
of  enterprise  and  talent  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy  wherever  their  flags  were  unfurled,  as  well  in 
the  old  world  as  in  the  new. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  indomitable  courage,  and 
taking  especial  delight  in  deeds  of  heroism,  Elizabeth 
lavished  upon  the  successful  commanders,  both  of  her 
fleets  and  armies,  numerous  marks  of  favour.  Among 
them  all,  however,  there  was  not  one  who  stood  so 
high  in  her  affections  as  the  young  earl  of  Essex.  She 
had  raised  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  the  rank 
of  captain-general  of  horse,  and  treated  him  with  a 
degree  of  fondness  which  resembled  that  of  a  mother 
for  a  spoiled  child,  rather  than  of  a  sovereign  for  one 
of  her  subjects.  Nor  did  Essex  himself  bear  a  trivial 
resemblance  to  the  object  of  a  doting  mother's  fond- 
ness. Brave,  impetuous,  accomplished,  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  proud,  wayward,  and  irritable;  one  who 
often  quarrelled  with  his  best  friends  about  the  turn  of 
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a  straw,  and  as  often  repented  of  his  rashness.  I 
have  ranked  Essex  among  the  warriors  who  contributed 
to  raise  the  military  glory  of  their  country ;  yet  was 
his  reputation  that  of  a  fearless,  rather  than  of  a  skilful 
soldier.  Danger  he  seemed  to  love  for  its  own  sake : 
be  his  rank  what  it  might,  he  took  his  station  always 
where  the  battle  raged  most  warmly ;  and  hence,  his 
qualifications  for  command,  of  whatever  order  they 
might  be,  never  found  an  opportunity  to  display  them- 
selves. Still  there  was  that  about  him  which  eminently 
qualified  him  to  make  an  impression  on  the  romantic 
mind  of  his  mistress ;  and  hence,  when  the  death  of 
Leicester  had  dissolved  a  tie,  in  which  her  happiness 
•was  supposed  to  have  been  wrapped  up,  it  was  seen, 
not  without  surprise,  that,  in  the  society  of  this  new 
favourite,  her  grief  was  almost  immediately  forgotten, 
together  with  him  who  was  the  cause  of  it. 

From  his  first  appearance  as  a  favourite  with  the 
queen,  Essex  became  an  object  of  rooted  dislike  to 
multitudes.  Ealeigh,  his  rival  both  for  glory  and 
in  royal  favour,  naturally  viewed  him  with  aversion. 
Burleigh,  the  aged  and  sagacious  coimsellor,  dis- 
liked him ;  and  all  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
minister  joined  in  the  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  numbers,  including  the  lord  Mountjoy, 
the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  who,  jealous  of 
the  ascendency  so  long  exercised  by  the  Cecils,  were 
Teady  to  support  either  him  or  any  other  individual 
^vho  might  appear  likely  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
reader  would  be  little  interested  were  I  to  describe  the 
many  contemptible  displays  of  ill-humour  and  spleen 
which  this  spirit  of  rivalry  called  forth.  Enough  is 
done,  when  I  state  that  Essex,  though  repeatedly  in 
disgrace,  (once,  indeed,  for  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword  when  saluted  by  the  queen  herself  with  a  box 
on  the  ear,)  still  continued  to  surmount  his  difliculties; 
and  even  prevailed,  in  opposition  to   the  wishes  of 
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Burleigh  and  his  friends,  in  preventing  a  peace  with 
Spain.  This,  with  other  triumphs,  of  a  more  mercenary 
nature,  because  connected  with  appointments  conferred 
upon  their  respective  followers,  rendered  the  hatred  of 
the  Cecils  more  and  more  deep-rooted;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  sought  with  eagerness  of  bringing  about  the 
ruin  of  a  man,  whose  very  faults  seemed  only  to  endear 
him  to  his  infatuated  sovereign. 

The  death  of  Burleigh,  August  4th,  1598,  appeared 
to  ensure   to  Essex  an   absolute   ascendency  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  his  friends,  actuated  perhaps  by  motives 
not  wholly  disinterested,  urged   him  to  aim  at  that 
prize,  and  that  only ;  but  Essex  himself,  whose  rest- 
lessness and  love  of  fame  years  seemed  not  to  abate, 
desired  another  and  a  more  hazardous  field  of  action. 
He  solicited  the  appointment  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
a  country  which  was  then  suffering  all  the  distresses 
incident   upon   a   successful    rebellion;    and,   as  his 
enemies  brought  their  influence  to  the  support  of  his, 
under  the  idea  that  they  might  profit  by  his  removal 
from   court,   the   suit   was   not   rejected.      EHzabeth 
granted  his  petition ;  and,  together  with  the  title  of 
lord-lieutenant,  conferred  upon  him  powers  more  ample 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  exercised.     Before, 
however,  I  go  on  to  describe  the  uses  to  which  these 
powers  were  turned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 

words  touching  the  general  condition  of  the  island, 

of  which  a  new  conquest  was  now  about  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  from  the  day 
in  which  Ireland  was  first  invaded  by  Strongbow  and 
his  followers,  the  kings  of  England  had  exercised,  in 
their  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of  that  island,  a 
policy  as  narrow  as  it  was  unjust  and  imwise.  Instead 
of  bringing  the  people  to  a  willing  obedience,  first  of  all 
by  a  series  of  connected  military  operations,  and  then 
by  introducing  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
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they  treated  them,  from  age  to  age,  as  creatures  of  a 
different  species ;  making  grants  of  territory  to  indivi- 
duals as  often  as  they  were  applied  for,  and  permitting 
the  persons  thus  privileged  to  expel  the  unhappy 
natives  with  fire  and  sword,  or  to  reduce  them  to 
slavery.  Of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  thus  sent 
over  to  harass  rather  than  to  protect  the  Irish,  not  a 
few  laid  aside,  by  degrees,  both  the  manners  and  the 
dress  of  their  native  country,  and  became  almost  as 
savage,  and,  of  course,  quite  as  turbulent,  as  those  whom 
they  had  dispossessed.  Meanwhile  the  natives,  taking 
refuge  among  the  bogs  and  fastnesses  in  the  interior, 
dwelt,  as  their  remote  forefathers  had  done,  under  the 
government  of  the  chiefs  of  clans.  The  learning  for 
which  they  had  once  been  distinguished  died  out,  the 
piety  which  rendered  their  priesthood  renowned  through- 
out Europe  was  forgotten,  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a 
blind  ignorance,  and  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the 
English. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  where  there  was  no  law 
but  the  will  of  each  conqueror, — where  institutions  the 
most  contradictory  were  established  at  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  of  royal  forces,  properly  so  called, 
the  total  amoimt  rarely  came  up  to  two  thousand  men, — 
it  is  easy  to  believe,  that  seditions,  feuds,  intestine 
strife,  and  civil  wars,  would  continually  prevail.  Had 
I  paused,  indeed,  to  describe  such  scenes  as  were 
enacted  under  every  prince  from  Edward  the  First 
downwards,  I  should  have  swelled  this  history  to  more 
than  twice  the  limits  allotted  to  it.  Such  a  proceeding, 
however,  was  not  necessary,  for  the  transactions  at  one 
period  of  time  resembled  in  almost  every  particular 
those  which  occurred  at  another.  If  the  strangers 
seemed  disposed  to  rest  quiet  in  their  settlements,  the 
natives  never  failed  to  attack  them, — if  the  former 
endeavoured  to  win  with  their  swords  a  wider  territory, 
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it  was  disputed  inch  by  inch.  Thus  alternately  con- 
quering and  assailed,  a  dominion  of  four  hundred  years' 
continuance  tended  only  to  render  the  English  name 
more  odious,  and  their  yoke  more  galling. 

Among  the  ancient  Milesian  clans  or  tribes  there  was 
none  more  warlike  or  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
O'Neale.  Many  times  had  the  chief  made  head  against 
the  Saxons,  and  though  defeated  and  held  under  for  a 
generation,  the  next  was  sure  to  produce  a  warrior 
willing  and  ready  to  risk  life  and  character  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  During  the  earlier  period 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  O'Neale  the 
Great,  as  his  countrymen  and  adherents  called  him,  had 
repeatedly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  not  without 
success.  He  was  a  perfect  barbarian,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term, — ^ruthless,  cruel,  intemperate,  and  overbearing. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  1567,  that  he  was  totally  put  down 
by  sir  Henry  Sidney,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  depu- 
ties that  ever  guided  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  Other 
rebellions  followed,  one  of  which,  that  of  1579,  was 
supported  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops;  but 
they  were  all  rather  smothered  over  than  repressed; 
so  that  a  country  naturally  fertile,  which  ought  to  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  was 
found  to  entail  a  heavy  annual  expense  upon  the 
treasury. 

Thus  it  was  till  1585,  when  sir  John  Perrot,  then 
lord-deputy,  put  arms,  with  too  much  incaution,  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  Ulster,  that  they  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  repel,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  the  piratical  attacks  to  which  they  were 
liable  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  islands.  It 
chanced  that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  an  excessive  zeal 
for  the  Romish  religion  induced  many  persons  from  that 
province  to  take  service  in  the  armies  of  Philip,  and  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  Netherlands.  These  came 
back  by  ones  and  twos  to  their  own  land;  and  finding 
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abundance  of  arms  in  readiness,  and  multitudes  accus- 
tomed to  wield  them,  they  began  to  organize  a  more 
regular  resistance  than  had  yet  been  offered  to  their 
hereditary  enemies. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been 
raised  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Tyrone,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  become 
attached  to  the  government  which  promoted  him,  and 
aid  in  preserving  peace.  O'Neale  was  a  worthy  scion 
of  the  stock  from  which  he  descended.  Having  mur- 
dered his  cousin,  the  son  of  Shan,  he  took  rank  as  head 
of  the  sept,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  excite,  in 
every  comer  of  the  island,  the  spirit  of  disaffection. 
O'Neale  was  a  brave,  but  he  was  also  a  politic  man. 
He  knew  that  his  undisciplined,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  ill-armed  followers,  were  no  match  for  the 
trained  soldiers  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  therefore  deceived 
the  deputy  by  continual  tenders  of  submission,  while 
he  was  organizing  the  means  of  resistance.  He  thus 
contrived  to  bafile  Norris,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
his  age,  who  could  never  obtain  an  advantage  over  him; 
while  Bagnal,  his  successor,  he  overthrew  in  a  pitched 
battle,  by  surprising  him  on  his  march  to  relieve  the 
Castle  of  Blackwater.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of 
this  victory.  From  sea  to  sea,  Ireland  rose  in  arms, 
and  O'Neale,  assuming  the  title  of  deliverer  of  his 
country,  was  hailed  as  sovereign  by  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  Essex,  inflamed 
with  the  lust  of  renown,  solicited  and  obtained  the 
ofiice  of  Icrd-lieutenant.  He  was  furnished,  as  I  have 
stated,  with  powers  more  than  usually  extensive,  while  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse, 
was  placed  under  his  immediate  command.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  from  Essex  great  things  were  ex- 
pected. His  reputation  for  courage,  perhaps  for  con- 
duct, stood  high ;  he  had  often  condemned  the  systems 
pursued  by  his  predecessors^  esnecially  that  of  warring 
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in   detail;  and  it  was  naturally  enough  anticipated, 
that  his  movements  would  be  marked  by  a  decision,  of 
which  those  even  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them  could  not  boast.     The  public  disappointment  was, 
therefore,  proportionably  keen,  when  it  was  found,  that, 
either  swayed  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  or  actuated 
by  some  other  motive,  he  had  forgotten  his  own  theo- 
ries, and  instead  of  applying  them,  pursued  in  practice 
the  devices  of  others.     Essex,  in  a  word,  did  nothing 
worthy  of  his  renown.     He  undertook  sundry  petty 
expeditions,  permitted  his  soldiers  to  die  of  fatigue  and 
privations,  became  the  dupe  of  the  superior  artifice  of 
Tyrone,  and  entered  with  him  into  a  negotiation  for 
peace.     The  insinuations  of  his  enemies  were  scarcely 
needed  to  excite,  under  such  circumstances,  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth.     She  reminded  him  of  the  high  hopes 
with  which  he  had  amused  her,  reproached  him  with, 
wantonly  neglecting  his  duty,  and  commanded  him  to 
remain  in  Ireland  till  he  should  have  retrieved  his 
honour. 

Conscious  of  his  own  failure,  and  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  disgrace,  Essex  wrote  frequent  and  peevish 
letters  to  his  mistress,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cast 
the  blame  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  associated; 
and  even  upbraided  herself  with  fickleness  and  want 
of  faith.  These  called  forth  no  answer,  and  the  earl, 
in  a  fit  of  petulant  despair,  suddenly  quitted  his  post, 
and  hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet.  As 
he  made  his  way  into  her  chamber,  unannounced  and 
unexpected,  he  was  at  first  received  with  marks  of 
affection ;  but,  on  the  morrow,  when  he  would  have 
renewed  the  visit,  a  different  reception  attended  him. 
He  was  commanded  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  house,  and  deprived  of  all  his  official  employ- 
ments. Essex  strove  to  soften  the  queen  with  the 
appearance  of  a  ready  submission.  He  even  took  to 
his  bed,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  was 
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neither  forgotten  nor  disregarded;  for  she  sent  him 
broth  from  "her  own  table,  and  desired  the  physician 
to  say,  that  had  it  been  consistent    mth  her  sense 
of  honour   she  would   have   visited   him   in   person. 
Still  she  relaxed  not,  on  his  recovery,  from  her  stern- 
ness.    He  was  examined  before  the  privy-coimcil,  found 
guilty,  and  banished   the   court.      Unfortunately  for 
Essex,  his  successor,  lord  Mountjoy,  put  down  in  one 
campaign  the  rebellion  which  had  baffled  all  his  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  queen,  more  and  more  incensed,  became 
more  and  more  determined  to  break  his  proud  spirit, 
of  which  she  had  so  often  felt  the  force.     It  so  hap- 
pened, that  Essex  enjoyed  one  of  those  monopolies 
with  which,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  enrich  court  favourites ;  he  was  the  exclusive 
dealer  in  sweet  wines.     The  period  for  the  expiration 
of  his  monopoly  drew  nigh,  and  he  applied  to  have  it 
renewed.     The  request  was  denied;    and  he  who  had  ' 
played  the  hypocrite  for  many  months,  associating  only 
with  Puritans,  and  holding  frequent  prayer-meetings 
in  his  house,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rushed  into  a 
desperate  enterprise. 

Essex  was  very  popular:  in  some  degree,  doubtless, 

by  reason  of  his  own  winning  manner,  but  much  more 

because  of  the  distinguished  place  which  he  was  believed 

to  hold  in  the  queen's  affections.     He  was  weak  enough 

to  attribute  that  popularity  to  his  own  personal  merits, 

and  expecting  a  ready  support  from  the  citizens  of 

London,   he  devised   a   wild   scheme  for  seizing  the 

queen  s  person.     Never  did  man  more  completely  err  in 

his  calculations.     Not  a  voice  was  raised,  not  a  sword 

drawn  in  his  cause ;  and,  after  a  mad  progress  through 

several  of  the  streets,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his 

own  house,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.     To  commit 

him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  try  him  for  high-treason, 

were  measures  which  could  scarcely  be  avoided.     He 

was  condemned  to  die ;  and  he  bore  himself  under  the 
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sentence,  as  he  had  done  during  the  proceedings,  with 
admirable  firmness.     When  conveyed  back  to  his  dun- 
geon, however,  the  love  of  life,  as  was  natural,  re- 
turned, and  he  made  one  effort  more  to  preserve  it. 
In  other  and  happier  days,  during  one  of  those  hours 
of  dalliance  in  which  the  queen  even  to  the  last  de- 
lighted, she  had  given  him  a  ring,  with  instructions,  if 
ever  he  should  be  in  trouble,  to  send  it  to  her,  and  she 
would  prove  that  her  friendship  was  not  evanescent. 
He  intrusted  that  ring  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  secretly  hated  him,  and  it  never 
reached  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth.     The  consequence  was 
that  she,  who  only  waited  for  this  appeal,  and  who, 
when  it  was  not  made,  attributed  the  circumstance  to 
the  excessive  pride  of  the  condemned,  affixed,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  and  chagrin,  her  signature  to  the 
warrant;  and  Essex  was  beheaded,  by  virtue  of  his 
sentence,  within  the  Tower.     But  the  queen  became, 
from  that  hour,  an  altered  woman.     She  doted  upon 
him  in  spite  of  all  his  foibles ;  she  forgot  these  foibles 
as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live,  and  she  was  not  seen 
to  smile,  or  to  take  any  interest  in  her  accustomed 
amusements,   from   the   day  of  his  execution.     It  is 
true,  that  she  continued  to  transact  business  with  her 
wonted  diligence.     She   even   meditated   a   plan   for 
establishing  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  by  erecting 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  including  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  into  a  state ;  a  device  which  Henry  of 
France  had  likewise  considered,  and  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  assisting  her  to  realize  only  by  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  his  own  realm.     In  like  maimer, 
her  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  parliament  relaxed 
not ;  and  she  continued  as  eager  as  ever  in  enforcing 
conformity  with  the  established  religion.     But  Eliza- 
beth's private  hours  were  no  more  what  they  used  to  be; 
her  health,  too,  began  to  decline ;  and  it  was  evident, 
even  to  the  most  infatuated  among  her  attendants,  that 
she  had  not  long  to  live. 
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It  chanced  that  at  this  juncture  the  countess  of  Not- 
tingham was  seized  with  a  violent  distemper.  She 
believed  that  it  would  prove  fatal,  and  sending  for  the 
queen,  unhurdened  her  oppressed  conscience  by  con- 
fessing the  artifice  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 
"  I  have  not  many  hours  to  live,"  continued  she,  "  and 
I  pray  your  majesty  to  smooth  my  pillow,  by  giving 
me  your  pardon!"  The  queen  gazed  at  her  for  a  few 
moments  in  silent  horror.  She  then  seized  her  by  the 
shoulder,  shook  her  violently,  and  cried,  "  God  may 
pardon  you,  but  I  never  can  I"  She  then  burst  from 
the  chamber;  but  the  shock  proved  too  much  for  a 
declining  constitution.  She  refused  all  food,  lay  upon 
the  floor  day  and  night,  and  spoke  only  in  groans  and 
sighs,  and  inarticulate  words.  Her  medical  attendants 
pronounced  her  dying ;  and  Cecil,  the  son  of  the  great 
Burleigh,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  share  of  his  father's 
merits  and  influence,  hastened  to  question  her  touching 
the  succession.  Her  answer  was  very  explicit.  She 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her,  and  who  so  fit  as 
the  king  of  the  Scots.  She  was  then  advised  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  wholly 
upon  God,  and  made  answer  that  she  did  so.  It  was  the 
last  sentence  which  she  uttered ;  for  falling  soon  after- 
wards into  a  lethargic  slumber,  she  expired  without  a 
groan,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

The  character  of  Elizabeth  is  so  completely  developed 
in  the  history  of  her  private  and  public  proceedings,  that 
any  attempt  to  set  it  forth  by  analysis  or  abridgment 
seems  unnecessary.  As  a  queen  she  possessed  in  no 
ordinary  degree  the  talents  necessary  for  conducting  a 
government;  as  a  woman,  she  was  more  than  commonly 
subject  to  the  infirmities  of  temper  and  disposition 
which  are  said  to  a.ttach  to  the  sex.  Perfectly  fear- 
less,— not  much  given  to  the  melting  mood, — ^yet  cau- 
tious,  politic,  perhaps  wily,  she  considered  that  her 
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first  duty  was  to  provide  for  the  independence  and 
honour  of  her  country,  and  that  to  it  all  considera- 
tions of  the  welfare  of  other  states,  ought  to  be 
made  subservient.  With  these  notions,  it  is  true, 
was  inseparably  associated  an  inordinate  desire  to 
maintain  her  own  power ;  yet,  however  lax  she  may 
have  been  touching  the  means  of  upholding  the  latter, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  abstract  she  argued 

justly. 

In  private  life,  again,  her  most  ardent  admirer  can- 
not acquit  her  of  conduct,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  was  extremely  unbecoming;  while  the  manners 
of  the  court  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
pure.  Still  it  is  the  height  of  prejudice  to  deny,  that 
Elizabeth  was  a  great  and  an  able  sovereign ;  and  that 
to  her,  and  to  the  renowned  statesmen  whom  she  had 
the  wisdom  to  take  into  her  confidence,  England  is 
indebted  for  much  of  that  lofty  character  which  still 

belongs  to  it. 

During  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  princess,  the 
government  of  England,  though  less  despotic,  perhaps, 
than  it  had  been  under  her  father,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  depended,  in  any  important  degree,  upon  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  crown,  indeed,  was  supreme,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 
levy  taxes  without  an  act  of  parliament;  but  over 
men's  behaviour  as  citizens,  the  court  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  gave  to  it  the  same  arbitrary  control  which 
the  commission-court  enabled  it  to  exercise  over  their 
religious  opinions.  It  is  true  that  even  the  question 
of  revenue  lies,  in  this  reign,  open  to  discussion. 
Burleigh,  at  least,  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
right  which  Henry  exercised  of  exacting  taxes  at 
pleasure  had  devolved  to  his  daughter;  while  the 
custom  of  benevolences,  or  forced  loans,  was  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  practised.  Of  purveyance,  likewise, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  privilege  which  enabled  the  sove- 
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reign  to  collect,  wherever  he  went,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  his  retinue,  Elizabeth  made  frequent  use. 
She  was  greatly  addicted  to  what  was  termed  progresses, 
in  other  words,  to  journeys  of  state  from  place  to  place 
within  the  realm ;  and  never  failed,  at  each  stage,  to 
lay  the  surrounding  land-holders  under  contribution, 
in  order  that  her  own  wants,  and  those  of  her  attend- 
ants, might  be  supplied. 

Besides  these  indirect  modes  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  the  sovereign  was,  in  those  days,  accustomed 
to  grant  monopolies  to  an  extraordinary  amount ;  to 
lay  embargoes  on  merchandise  which  the  merchants 
were  preparing  to  export ;  and  to  levy  duties  on  goods 
brought  from  abroad  without  a  special  license.  In 
almost  all  other  respects,  the  subjects  were  as  com- 
pletely under  control,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
institution  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  The 
nobility  could  not  marry  without  permission  from  the 
crown;  no  man,  whatever  his  rank,  could  travel 
except  with  a  passport;  nor  was  any  foreigner  per- 
mitted to  establish  himself  in  England  unless  licensed 
by  the  proper  authorities :  yet  with  all  this  the  people 
were  contented;  for  never  was  a  sovereign  more 
beloved  than  this  queen,  who  committed  to  prison  even 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  agitate  questions  of  which  she  had  forbidden 
them  to  take  notice. 

The  revenues  of  Elizabeth,  like  those  of  her  prede- 
cessors, arose  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  crown  lands, 
which  were  occasionally  increased  by  grants  from  the 
parliament,  and  from  the  duties  already  alluded  to,  as 
imposed  upon  merchandise.  They  were  not,  however, 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  times;  and  hence, 
Elizabeth,  though  prudent  even  to  parsimoniousness, 
left  her  pecuniary  affairs  in  a  state  of  embarrassment, 
which  occasioned  no  trifling  distress  to  her  successors 
during  many  generations. 
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In  detailing  the  events  of  the  reign  itself,  sufficient 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  great  religious  questions 
which  then  agitated,  and  eventually  convulsed,   the 
minds  of  men.     In  proportion  as  Popery  lost  ground, 
a  spirit  of  extreme  fanaticism  showed  itself,  which,  as 
it  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  reUgion 
which  she  had  carefully  established,  Elizabeth  con- 
ceived that  she  was  bound  to  suppress  with  the  hand 
of  power.     All  her  exertions,  however,  proved  msuf- 
ficient  to  eradicate  principles  which  partook  not  more 
of  a  religious  than  of  a  poUtical  character ;  and  which, 
though  concealed  for  a  time,  brought  about,  at  a  con- 
venient season,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constitution 
of  this  country.     But  that,  perhaps,  for  which  this 
period  of  English  history  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
most  conspicuous,  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  sprang  up  among  all  classes,  and  of  which  the 
good  effects  continue  to  be  felt  down  to  the  present 
day      In  this  reign  Martin  Forbisher  made  his  daring 
but  unsuccessful   efforts  to   discover  what  our   own 
Parry  and  Ross  have  failed  to  find ;  and  Davis  gave 
his  name  to  the  Straits  which  are  now  visited,  from 
season  to  season,  by  our  hardy  whalers      The  East 
India  Company,  also,  received  from  Elizabeth  its  hrst 
charter.     Under  her,  the    trade  mth  Muscovy  and 
Turkey  was  opened ;  and  England  became,  m  many 
respects,  a  formidable  rival  even  to  the  traders  of  the 
Hanse  To^-ns.     Nor  can  we  speak  in  contemptuous 
terms  either  of  the  naval  or  military  resources  ot  a 
nation,  which  could  overthrow  the  Invincible  Armada, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  had  a  force  embodied  on 
shore,   which  amounted  to  not  less  than    fifty-five 
thousand  foot,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry 
It  is  true  that  the  land-forces  were  mere  militia,  raised 
for  the  emergency,  and  dismissed  as  soon  as  danger 
passed  away ;  and  that  of  the  fleet,  which  ax;hieved  so 
rignal  a  victory,  a  large  portion  was  the  property  of 
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indiyiduals.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  good  ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  good  spirit  there  are  to  be 
found  materials  out  of  which  either  a  fleet  or  an  army 
can,  at  any  moment,  be  constructed. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  of  this  age  a  few  words 
will  be  sufiicient  to  convey  an  idea.     The  nobility  and 
higher  classes  of  gentry  were  profusely  hospitable,  even 
to  the  impairing  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  their  influence.     What  would  now  be 
termed  the  middling  classes   imitated  the   example, 
as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  allow ;  but  of  the 
peasantry,  or  labourers  in  general,  the  condition  was 
very  wretched.     They  had  not  yet  acquired  habits  of 
regular  industry;  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
having  deprived  them  of  the  charitable  aid  which  had 
formerly  been  afibrded,  multitudes  perished  of  want. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  a  law  was  enacted,  which  imposed 
upon  parishes  the  burden  of  supporting   their  aged 
and  destitute  poor;  a  humane  statute,  of  which  the  re- 
sults have  proved  eminently  mischievous,  through  the 
culpable  negligence  of  those  by  whom  its  provisions 
were  at  one  period  administered.     Great  extravagance 
in  dress  was  the  prevailing  foible  of  the  day, — a  foible 
in  which  the  queen  herself  set  the  example ;  for  she  is 
stated  to  have  left,  at  her  decease,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  dificrent  robes,  all  of  them  fit  for  use,  and 
all  occasionally  worn.     In  the  department  of  letters, 
again,  the   Elizabethan  era  can  boast  of  many  and 
illustrious   names.      Among  poets   we   have   Sidney, 
Spenser,  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare.     Among  scholars' 
Ascham    stands    conspicuous;    Hooker    alone   would 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  divines ;  while  among 
lawyers,  sir  Edward  Coke  holds  a  place  to  which  there 
is,  perhaps,  none  superior.     But  a  taste  for  literature 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  circle.     The  queen 
herself  was  well-read  both  in  the  classics  and  in  the 
works  of  more  modern  times.     She  was  mistress  of  the 
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French,  the  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ;  spoke  them 
correctly,  and  wrote  them  with  tolerable  accuracy.    As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  example  which  she  set  was 
eagerly  followed   by  the  courtiers;    who   again   dif- 
fused among  their  dependants  and  followers  a  taste  for 
those  pursuits  in  which  they  either  did  or  appeared  to 
take  delight.     So  marked  were  the  changes  in  men's 
manners,  which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  one 
mighty  discovery  had  brought  about;    so   important 
the  results  which  a  release  from  the  bondage  of  a 
galling  superstition  was  able  to  efiect. 
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The  piece  of  music  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  air 
which  was  played  by  the  band  at  Fotheringay-castle, 
while  Mary  was  proceeding  to  her  execution.  The 
air  itself  is  a  very  touching  one;  and  appears,  from  its 
extreme  simplicity,  weU  fitted  for  the  rude  instruments 
which  were  then  in  use.  A  fortunate  accident  threw 
a  copy  of  it  in  my  way,  and  I  have  inserted  it,  because 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  which  connects 
it  with  this  period  in  English  history. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

James  the  first.— his  early  unpopularity.— con- 
ference AT  HAMPTON  COURT. — GUNPOWDER  PLOT.— 
RALEIGH^S  CONSPIRACY. — DISSENSIONS  WITH  THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT.  THE    king's    favourites. — THE     PRINCESS 

ELIZABETH  MARRIED  TO  THE  PALATINE. — THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  THE  MATCH. DEATH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY.— 

NEGOTIATION  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES 
WITH  THE  INFANTA  OF  SPAIN. CHARLES  AND  BUCKING- 
HAM GO  TO  MADRID  IN  DISGUISE. THE  TREATY  BROKEN 

OFF. — WAR  WITH  SPAIN. — CHARLES  MARRIES  A  FRENCH 
PRINCESS. — DEATH  OF  JAMES. — HIS  CHARACTER. — MIS- 
CELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 

[A.D.  1603  to  A.  D.  1625.] 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an 
intimate  correspondence  had  been  maintained  between 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  head  of  the  English  cabinet,  and 
James,  king  of  Scotland.  It  was  strictly  confidential, 
and  not  imattended  with  hazard  to  the  minister;  for 
even  his  merits,  great  as  they  were,  would  have  availed 
him  nothing,  had  any  accident  revealed  the  intrigue  to 
his  mistress.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  render  the 
accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  perfectly  safe  and  easy 
Elizabeth  had  scarcely  breathed  her  last,  when  James 
was  proclaimed;  and,  a  deputation  being  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  him  with 
what  had  happened,  he  made  immediate  preparations 
'  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 

There  is  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  of 
all  countries,  to  look  with  favour  upon  a  new  ruler;  nor 
was  James  cut  off,  by  reason  of  his  foreign  lineage, 
from  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  English  subjects. 
During  his  progress  from  Berwick  to  London,  the 
multitude  everywhere  pressed  upon  him,  and  strove, 
by  the  customary  process  of  shouting  and  noise,  to 
evince  their  respect  for  his  merits,  and  their  attach- 
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ment  to  his  person.    But  James  was  not  endowed  with 
a  temper  on  which  such  acts  of  loyalty  were  calculated 
to  produce  a  favourable  impression.     Though  sociable 
and  familiar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  he  abhorred 
the  bustle  of  a  crowd;  and  prohibited,  by  proclamation, 
the  well-intentioned  meetings  of  his  somewhat  bois- 
terous lieges.     This  was  not  a  very  politic  step  for  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth  to  take, — one  of  whose  chief 
merits  it  was,  that  she  seemed  to  enter  with  all  her 
heart  into  the  amusements  of  the  populace,  and  to 
relish  their  rude  caresses.     But  it  was  wise  and  pru- 
dent, when  compared  with  other  measures  which  his 
natural   impetuosity  impelled   James   to   adopt.      A 
man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  marauding  during  the 
royal   progress.     He  was   not   brought   to   trial,   but 
suffered  death  on  the  spot,  by  the  king's  command. 
In  like  manner,  James  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his 
hatred  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
The  bare  mention  of  her  name  drew  from  him  expres- 
sions  of  dislike,    nay  her    very  talents    he  affected 
to  hold  cheap,  while  he  denounced  her  morals.     Now 
though  the  summary  execution  of  a  plunderer  might 
be  just  in  the  abstract,  and  though  there  were  doubt- 
less grounds  enough  of  personal  hostility  between  James 
and   Elizabeth,  it   showed  very  little   knowledge   of 
the  English  character  to  do  that  by  the  power  of  the 
prerogative,  which  could  have  been  equally  well  done  by 
due  course  of  law,  and  still  less  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  one  who  had  reigned  not  more  over  the  persons  than 
in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects.     James's  popularity  had 
suffered  a  serious  diminution  ere  he  reached  London; 
and  it  was  not  reinvigorated  by  the  closer  view  which 
men  were  then  enabled  to  take,  both  of  his  private 
habits  and  of  his  public  conduct. 

James  came  to  England  full  of  the  most  exaggerate! 
notions  of  the  wealth  and  power  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.     He  believed  himself  to  be,  in  the  most 
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extended  sense  of  the  term,  an  absolute  monarcli,  and 
he  possessed  not  the  prudence,  under  any  circumstances, 
to   conceal    that    belief.      His   liberality,   also,    more 
particularly   towards   those   of   his   countrymen    who 
followed  his  fortunes,  was  both  weak  and  mischievous. 
He  impoverished  himself  to  load  them  with  riches  and 
honours;    indeed   the   inconsiderate   prodigality  with 
which  titles  were  bestowed  upon  the  natives  of  both 
kingdoms,  soon  brought  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  crown's  prerogatives  into  contempt.     But  it  was 
not  in  these  particulars  alone  that  James  exhibited  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  genius  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  preside.     His  domestic  policy 
was  that  of  the  chief  of  a  faction ;  his  foreign,  contra- 
dicted the  fondest  prejudices  of  his  subjects.     How  far 
he  might  have  committed  himself,  while  yet  looking 
to  the  succession,  by  any  promises  or  implied  promises, 
to  the  Puritans,  to  the  Papists,  or  to  both,  it  is  hard 
to  say.     But  he  was  scarcely  across  the  border  ere 
deputations  from  these  rival  parties  met  him;  the  one 
soliciting  a  further  extension  of  reformation  in  church 
matters ;  the  other  praying  for  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  under  which  they  groaned.     James  contrived,  by 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  these  petitions,  to  disgust  and 
exasperate  the  bodies  from  which  they  came,  while  he 
excited  in  the  minds  of  churchmen  in  general,  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  his  good  faith  was  not  wholly  to  be 
relied  upon. 

The  first  year  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  marked 
by  one  or  two  events  of  considerable  importance  at  the 
moment,  and  to  which  it  is  necessary  at  least  to  advert. 
For  some  cause  or  another,  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  lords 
Grey  and  Cobham,  sir  GriflSn  Markham,  and  others, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  king's  person. 
As  they  were  altogether  disunited  in  their  opinions 
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and  sentiments,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture  the  use 
to  which  they  could  have  turned  success,  however 
ample,  for  Grey  was  a  Puritan,  Markham  a  Papist 
and  Cobham,  like  Raleigh,  of  whom  he  was  the  tool' 
a  sort  of  free-thinker  in  politics  and  religion.  But  the 
plot  was  discovered,  the  conspirators  arrested,  and  put 
upon  their  trial  as  traitors.  The  evidence  against 
them  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  judges,  and  they 
were  all  condemned;  but  only  two  persons,  both 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  little  account,  suffered. 
Grey,  Cobham,  and  Markham,  after  their  heads  had 
been  laid  upon  the  block,  received  a  pardon,  while 
Raleigh,  though  respited,  continued,  during  fifteen  long 
years,  to  drag  out  a  melancholy  existence  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower. 

The  alarm   of  Raleigh's  conspiracy  having  passed 
away,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  own  coronation  being 
gone  through,  James,  whom  the  Puritans  continued 
to   harass   with   complaints   of    ecclesiastical    abuses, 
determined  to  bring  the  points  at  issue  between  them' 
and  the  bishops  to  a  hearing.     With  this  view  he 
commanded  a  deputation   from  the  remonstrants  to 
meet  the  prelates  at  Hampton  Court,  where,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1604,  he  himself  appeared.     There 
IS  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  would  have 
willingly  conceded  much,  had  he  found  the  complain- 
ants at  all  moderate  in  their  demands;  but  this  proved 
not  to  be  the  case.     They  aimed  at  a  total  subversion 
of  episcopacy,  a  form  of  church-government  to  which 
James  was  sincerely  attached ;  and  as  James  would  in 
nowise  sanction  the  most  remote  approximation  to  that 
issue,  the  conference  led  to  nothing.    A  few  alterations, 
chiefly  explanatory,  were  indeed  introduced  into  some 
of  the  services,  and  the  practice  of  the  commissary 
courts  was  ordered  to  be  revised;  but  in  every  other 
respect,  the  spirit  of  innovation  was  resisted,  and  its 
advocates  treated    with  coldness.     The  consetjueno- 
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was  an  increased  hostility,  on  their  part,  towards  the 
Church;  as  well  as  a  more  marked  distaste  to  the  civil 
government  by  which  it  was  fostered  and  upheld. 

From  this  conference  of  divines  the  king  proceeded 
to  meet  his  parliament,  which,  after  a  prolonged  recess, 
occasioned  by  the  terrors  of  a  plague,  once  more  met 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  He  found  it,  on  almost 
all  subjects,  more  disposed  to  wrangle  with  him  con- 
cerning their  mutual  rights  and  privileges,  than  to 
supply  those  pecuniary  wants  of  which  he  began  already 
to  experience  the  pressure. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  learned,  even  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  to  feel  and  to  act  upon  its  own  importance.  Of 
its  members,  moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  were 
Strongly  tinged  with  the  principles  of  Puritanism;  and 
with  these,  the  results  of  the  Hampton  Court  contro- 
versy told  very  unfavourably,  in  reference  to  their 
dealings  with  the  crown.  Principles  which  had  been 
acted  upon  xmder  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  were  now  repudiated.  The  right  of  the  king 
to  grant  monopolies  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  was  called 
in  question;  the  customs  of  purveyance,  of  wardship, 
and  other  feudal  rights,  were  denounced;  and  a  project 
was  entertained  of  commuting  them  for  an  annual 
pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  These  proceedings, 
together  with  the  refusal  of  a  subsidy,  exceedingly 
provoked  the  monarch ;  but  that  which  distressed  him 
more  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  coldness  with  which  a 
proposition  for  a  legislative  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  was  received.  It  had  been  the  favourite 
project  of  his  whole  political  life;  he  employed  every 
possible  expedient  to  accomplish  it;  but  neither  now, 
nor  afterwards,  could  he  prevail  upon  the  Commons 
of  England  seriously  to  entertain  the  idea.  James 
took  the  disappointment  much  to  heart;  nor  was  his 
grief  diminished,  when  he  saw  that,  even  in  ecclesias- 
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tical  matters,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere.  In  a  word,  the  first 
session  of  his  first  parliament  proved  to  James  exceed- 
ingly imsatisfactory;  and  he  brought  it  to  a  close  mth 
a  fearful  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  not  more  absolute  in  England,  than  he  had 
found  it  to  be  in  his  native  country. 

If  James  had  ever  seriously  wavered  respecting  the 
line  which  it  behoved  him  to  adopt,  amid  the  clashing 
interests  of  the  several  religious  parties  into  which  the 
nation  was  divided,  the  results  of  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  seem  to  have  determined  him  to 
espouse  zealously  the  cause  of  the  establishment, 
and  of  it  alone.  The  convocation  having  enacted  a 
body  of  canons  for  the  regulation  of  divers  matters 
afiecting  the  discipline  and  service  of  the  church,  the 
clergy  were  required  by  their  respective  diocesans  to 
signify  their  obedience,  and  all  who  refused,  were,  after 
sufi&cient  time  devoted  to  discussion,  deprived  of  their 
benefices.  The  numbers  thus  deposed  proved  to  be 
very  inconsiderable,  they  scarcely  amounted  to  fifty 
individuals;  but  they  were  an  active  and  a  fearless 
band,  who  filled  the  country  with  complaints  of  their 
own  harsh  usage,  and  of  the  king's  vehement  leaning 
towards  Popery.  No  charge  could  be  less  just  than 
the  latter;  yet  it  was  supported  by  evidence  which 
excited,  in  the  minds  of  more  than  the  Puritan  party,  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness.  It  was  shown  that  James  had 
permitted  the  most  severe  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  fall  into  disuse.  He  had  connived 
at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  private  families,  and 
had  not  expelled,  as  the  law  required,  all  priests  and 
missionaries  from  the  shores  of  England.  He  now 
made  haste  to  rescue  himself  from  so  foul  a  calumny, 
In  the  face,  as  the  Papists  affirmed^  of  an  old  pledge  to 
the  contrary,  a  proclamation  appeared,  renewing  the 
legal  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per  month  upon  all  recusantS| 
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and  requiring,  not  only  that  it  should  be  regularly 
paid  in  all  time  coming,  but  that  arrears  should  be 
made  good.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  this  measure 
among  the  body  against  whom  it  was  directed,  was, 
as  he  expected,  very  great;  and  there  arose  out  of 
it  one  of  the  most  atrocious,  as  well  as  extravagant 
plots,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  makes  mention. 

There  was  one  Robert  Catesby,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  opulent  family,  which  had  been  settled, 
during  several  generations,  at  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  likewise  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  The  father 
of  this  man,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  had  more  than 
once  been  imprisoned  for  recusancy,  but  the  son,  as  soon 
as  he  attained  to  the  years  of  discretion,  abandoned  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  without  professing  any  reli- 
gion at  all,  impaired  both  his  fortune  and  his  health  by 
his  excesses.  In  1598,  he  became  again  a  Papist;  and 
a  disposition  naturally  sanguine  taking  a  novel  turn, 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Romish  religion.  Catesby  was  one  of  the  desperate 
band,  who,  after  stipulating  for  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science, joined  Essex  in  his  revolt.  He  had  been  from 
the  first  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  claims  of  the 
king  of  Scots ;  and  he  was  now  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
ftiry,  by  the  exaction  of  repeated  fines,  which  left  him 
master  of  no  ideas  except  such  as  seemed  to  bear  upon 
the  avenging  of  his  church's  >vrongs,  by  the  destruction 
of  her  oppressors. 

Negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain  were  by  this  time 
far  advanced;  indeed,  it  had  been  one  of  the  first  acts 
in  James's  reign  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he 
himself  took  no  interest,  however  agreeable  it  might  be 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  To  foreign  aid,  there- 
fore, Catesby  could  not  look;  and  from  any  open  insur- 
rection he  was  aware  that  no  good  result  could  ensue. 
He  resolved  to  play  a  darker  and  a  more  desperate 
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game;  he  determined  to  destroy  at  once  both  the  king 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  by  blowing  up  the 
parliament-house  with  gunpowder.  For  some  time  he 
pondered  this  hideous  project  alone;  but  finding  the 
necessity  of  some  confidant  and  associate,  he  opened  his 
mind,  at  length,  to  an  old  acquaintance,  Thomas,  the 
younger  brother  of  Robert  Winter,  of  Huddington,  in 
Worcestershire.  Winter  was  greatly  shocked  by  the 
proposal,  and  for  a  time  resisted  it.  But  the  artful 
reasonings  of  his  friend  gradually  undermined  his  bet- 
ter principles,  and  he  stipulated,  in  the  end,  only  for 
such  delay  as  should  enable  them  to  solicit  the  mediation 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  their  favour.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  proved  lukewarm,  as  Catesby  had  anticipated. 
Nevertheless  the  journey  which  Winter  undertook  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  him  threw  in  their  way  an 
associate  of  incalculable  value, — namely,  Guy  Fawkes, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  man 
of  indomitable  courage.  Him  Winter  brought  back 
from  Ostend, — where,  being  thrown  out  of  service  in 
the  Spanish  army,  he  was  sojourning;  and  he  became, 
in  due  time,  not  only  a  partner  in  the  councils  of  the 
cabal,  but  the  most  forward  instrument  in  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

While  Winter  was  thus  occupied  abroad,  Catesby 
had  communicated  his  secret  to  two  persons  at  home, 
namely,  to  Thomas  Percy,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  writhed  under  the  conviction  that 
James  had  deceived  him*,  and  to  John  Wright,  a  recent 
convert  to  Popery,  and  of  course  peculiarly  obnoxious 

*  It  was  he  who  contended  that  the  Papists  had  their  ne- 
gotiation with  James,  while  yet  in  Edinburgh ;  and  who  as- 
serted that  the  king  of  Scots  had  promised  to  afford  them  a 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  they  would  assist  in 
securing  his  succession.  .James  denied,  and  there  is  no  ground 
on  which  to  distinist  his  denial,  that  any  such  pledge  had  been 
given ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cathohcs 
favoured  him^  and  assigned  this  as  their  reason  for  doing  so. 
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to  persecution.  He  had  barely  mastered  their  prejudices 
against  an  act  so  atrocious,  when  Winter  and  Fawkes 
arrived,  and  the  whole  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  father  Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  pledge  of 
their  fidelity  one  towards  another.  Still  the  conspirators 
lingered,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  on  the  brink  of  so  foul  a 
precipice,  hoping  that  some  accident  might  yet  occur, 
which  should  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  obligation 
into  which  they  had  entered.  But  when  weeks  and 
months  passed  away,  and  the  persecution  continued 
unabated,  and  Spain,  after  a  cold  remonstrance,  gave 
them  up  to  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  the  associates, 
abandoning  all  hope  except  in  their  own  exertions,  de- 
termined at  every  hazard  to  proceed.  They  exhorted 
one  another  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  like  the  Maccabees 
of  old,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren^  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  lawful  retribution  to  bury  the  authors  of 
their  Avrongs  amid  the  ruins  of  that  house,  in  which 
laws  so  iniquitous  had  been  enacted. 

There  was  an  empty  house,  with  a  garden  annexed 
to  it,  contiguous  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster, 
which  they  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  well  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  They  hired  it  in  Percy  s  name,  and 
began  immediately  to  dig  through  the  garden-wall  into 
a  dilapidated  building  which  abutted  upon  the  par- 
liament-house. Never  did  captives,  toiling  for  deliver- 
ance from  bondage,  display  greater  zeal  or  patience. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  portions,  each  consist- 
ing of  eight  hours,  and  devoting  two  of  these  to  labour, 
and  one  to  rest, — they  took  it  by  turns  to  sleep  and  to 
work, — either  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  wall, 
which  proved  to  be  three  yards  in  thickness,  or  in 
burjdng  the  rubbish  under  the  soil  of  the  garden.  But 
while  their  task  was  yet  incomplete,  (they  began  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1604,)  they  learned  that  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  summoned  for  February,  was 
prorogued  till  the  third  of  October,  and  they  imme- 
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diately  broke  up,  with  the  design  of  spending  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  at  their  respective  homes, — without  hold- 
ing the  slightest  communication,  by  letter  or  message, 
one  with  the  other. 

While  they  were  in  this  state  Catesby  took  advantage 
of  a  commission  granted  to  him  by  the  king,  and  began 
to  prepare  men,  horses,  and  arms,  as  if  for  future  ser- 
vice. He  applied  likewise  to  Garnet,  the  head  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  to  confirm  the  wavering  resolution 
of  his  associates,  and  by  putting  to  him  hypothetical 
questions,  drew  forth  such  answers  as  set  their  reviving 
scruples  to  sleep.  This  was  followed  by  the  communi- 
cation of  the  design  to  other  parties;  among  whom 
were  Butts,  a  confidential  servant  of  Catesby,  who  was 
employed  to  convey  arms  into  Worcestershire;  Keys,  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  and  desperate  from  the  loss  of 
his  property;  Grant,  the  owner  of  a  house  at  Norbrook, 
which  lay  conveniently  for  their  future  operations;  and 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  of  Stanningfield  in  Sufiblk,  who 
could  furnish  a  valuable  stud  of  horses.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  conspirators,  having  resumed  their  labours, 
were  one  day  alarmed  by  a  noise  which  appeared  to 
proceed  from  some  room  immediately  over  their  heads, 
and  they  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  a 
vaulted  cellar  beneath  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
at  that  critical  moment  ofifered  for  hire.  Percy  be- 
came, without  loss  of  time,  the  nominal  tenant;  and 
into  it  was  conveyed  the  gunpowder,  with  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  load  a  mine,  already  carried  to  a  par- 
tial degree  through  the  garden-wall,  and  under  the 
foundations  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  dijOScult,  amid  the  conflicting  evidence 
which  the  spirit  of  party  has  handed  down  to  us,  to 
determine  how  far  the  schemes  of  this  handful  of 
desperate  men  were  or  were  not  commimicated  to  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  consideration 
of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  scanty 
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meaiis  wltli  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, would  lead  us,  independently  of  all  moral  con- 
siderations, to  reject  so  heavy  a  charge  against  the  See 
of  Rome;  but  however  this  maybe,  it  is  certain  that 
Guy  Fawkes  was  despatched,  during  the  summer,  to 
Flanders;  and  that,  besides  holding  frequent  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Jesus,  he  exerted  himself  to 
establish  a  depot  of  arms  and  military  stores,  at  a  point 
within  easy  sail  of  the  English  coast.  This  done,  he 
returned  to  his  confederates;  not,  however,  without 
having  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  vigilant  Cecil;  and 
found  them  preparing  the  means  of  action  by  a  further 
extension  of  their  confidence,  and  the  secret  enrolment 
of  troops.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  hopes  of  all 
were  unexpectedly  darkened,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  extended  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  from  October  to  the  fifth  day  of  November. 
Great,  indeed,  was  the  alarm  excited  by  this  casual 
circumstance;  nor  was  it  removed  till  Winter,  by 
closely  watching  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  had 
ascertained  that  they  met  above  the  mine,  with  the 
perfect  coolness  of  men  altogether  unaware  of  the 
proximity  of  danger. 

Hitherto  the  expenses  of  the  conspiracy  (and  they 
were  both  numerous  and  heavy)  had  been  exclusively 
defrayed  by  Catesby.  His  coadjutors  were  all  men  of 
broken  fortunes, — and  his  enthusiasm  was  such  that 
he  cheerfully  devoted  his  property,  as  he  risked  his  life, 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Now,  how- 
ever, funds  began  to  fail,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  persons  capable  of  supplying  them, 
even  at  the  risk  of  extending  his  secret  beyond  the 
limits  which  prudence  might  dictate.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  opened  his  mind  to  two  individuals,  sir  Eve- 
rard  Digby,  of  Drystoke  in  Rutlandshire,  a  youth  of 
one-and-twenty,  and  Francis  Tresham,  of  Rusliton  in 
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Northamptonshire,  a  man  of  maturer  years,  and  still 
more  extensive  means.  Over  the  mind  of  Digby  he 
soon  acquired  an  ascendency.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
were  obtained  from  him,  as  well  as  an  assurance  that  men 
and  horses  should  be  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  need; 
but  Tresham,  though  he  advanced  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  enterprise, 
from  the  first,  with  strong  misgivings,  if  not  with  a  more 
hostile  feeling.  Still  Catesby's  affairs  were  desperate. 
He  had  taken  with  these  the  same  precautions  which 
he  took  vrith  the  rest,  by  swearing  them  at  the  altar  to 
secrecy  and  good  faith;  and  stifling,  as  he  best  could, 
the  distrust  which  in  spite  of  himself  arose  in  his  own 
mind,  he  went  forward  with  his  undertaking. 

The  middle  of  October  had  now  arrived,  and  all 
things  appeared  to  indicate  that,  whatever  suspicions 
might  attach  to  the  persons  of  some  of  the  conspirators, 
the   nature   of  their  design  had   not  yet   transpired. 
They  met,  therefore,  with  considerable  confidence,  to 
make  their  final  arrangements  for  the  destruction  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne,  and  all  the  chief  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England.     After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed 
that  certain  popish  lords  ought  to  be  spared,  and  a  list 
was  made  out  of  such  as  it  might  be  advisable  to  warn, 
in  order  that  they  might  absent  themselves  from  the 
devoted  assembly.     The  next  matter  to  be  arranged 
was  the  distribution  of  the  several  parts  which  the  dif- 
ferent conspirators  were  to  perform.     To  Fawkes  was 
assigned  the  task  of  firing  the  train;  to  Percy,  the  care 
of  seizing  the  young  prince  Charles.     Dunchurch  in 
Warwickshire  was  named  as  the  point  of  general  ren- 
dezvous; whence  Digby,  Tresham,  Grant,  and   their 
associates,  were  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  lord  Har- 
rington, and  possess  themselves  of  the  infant  princess 
Elizabeth.     Meanwhile  Catesby  undertook  to  proclaim 
the  heir  apparent  at  Charing  Cross, — and  to  issue  a 
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declaration  against  monopolies,  purveyances,  and  vrard- 
ships.  Last  of  all,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  regent, 
who  should  administer  the  royal  authority  during  the 
nonage ;  though  the  name  of  the  individual,  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  advance  to  so  perilous  a  dignity,  was 
not  permitted  to  transpire. 

I  have  alluded  to  Tresham  as  displaying,  from  the 
first,  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
spiracy.    As  the  moment  of  action  drew  near,  his  un- 
easiness became  more  and  more  perceptible,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  suspension  of  the  project,  on  various  grounds, 
at  least  till  the  close  of  the  session.    This  was  done  after 
his  associates  had  declared  themselves  averse  to  include 
lord  Monteagle,  who  had  married  his  sister,  among  the 
number  of  those  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  spare. 
But  Catesby,  though  he  judged  it  expedient  to  dissem- 
ble with  the  doubter,  so  far  as  might  be  done  by  an 
affected  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  never  for  a  moment 
relaxed  in  his  own  exertions,  or  withdrew  his  own  eyes 
from  the  goal  that  was  before  them.     It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Tresham  was  deceived  or  not.     Probably  he 
was  not  deceived;    but  however  this  might   be,  the 
events  of  a  few  days  gave  proof  that  either  he,  or  some 
one  else,  privy  to  the  whole  affair,  was  resolved  to  save 
lord  Monteagle  at  all  hazards.     That  nobleman,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  had  withdrawn  to  a  country 
house,  and  was  at  supper  with  a  few  friends,  when  a 
letter  was  handed  to  him  by  a  servant,  which  had  been 
delivered  in  by  a  tall  man,  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak. 
Monteagle  requested  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  waited 
upon  him  to  read  it  aloud;  and  it  ran  thus: — 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  have  to  some  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation,  therefore  I 
would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise 
some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parlia- 
ment, for  God  and  man  hath  concurred  to  pimish  the 
wickedness  of  this  time;  and  think  not  slightly  of  this 
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advertisement,  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country, 
where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety;  for 
though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say 
they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel 
is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good 
and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is  passed  as 
soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter,  and  I  hope  God 
will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it;  to  whose 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

This  strange  and  incoherent  epistle,  to  which  neither 
date  nor  signature  was  attached,  was  laid,  by  lord 
Monteagle,  before  the  minister,  by  whom,  after  some 
time  spent  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover  its  import,  it  was 
communicated  to  the  king.  The  latter,  whose  natural 
timidity  was,  perhaps,  quickened  by  the  recollection  of 
his  father  s  fate,  pronounced  that  the  threatened  blow 
could  come  only  from  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
His  opinion  being  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
council,  preparations  were  made  to  investigate  the 
matter  more  closely.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, — if,  in- 
deed, the  occurrence  can  be  regarded  as  accidental,  that 
the  conspirators  were  not  left  in  ignorance  of  these 
proceedings.  Soon  after  the  letter  had  been  put  into 
the  king's  hands,  the  same  gentleman  who  read  it  at 
lord  Monteagle's  table,  informed  Winter  of  what  had 
happened, — while  Tresham,  so  early  as  the  first  of 
November,  assured  his  associates  that  their  plot  was 
discovered,  and  its  success  impossible.  As  may  be 
imagined,  such  warnings,  coming  from  such  quarters, 
excited  among  them  some  alarm,  yet  they  resolved  to 
go  on.  A  few  alterations  were,  indeed,  made  in  the 
casting  of  the  several  parts  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  play;  for  Fawkes  now  posted  himself  as  a  guard 
within  the  cellar;  Percy  and  Winter  undertook  to 
superintend  the  operations  in  London,  while  Catesby 
and  Wright  departed  for  the  general  rendezvous  in 
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Warwickshire.  But  willing  to  be  convinced  by  Percy's 
arguments  that  Tresham  only  feigned  what  he  feared, 
they  refused  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  They  had  staked 
their  lives  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  they  re- 
solved to  abide  the  throw. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  the   members  of  the 
conspiracy  repaired  to  the  stations  which   had  been 
severally  allotted  to  them.     They  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption,  nor  discerned  any  cause  of  alarm,  till  towards 
the  evening  of  that  day,  when  Fawkes,  who  kept  watch 
m  the  cellar,  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  ^he 
Lord  Chamberlain,    who,  with   lord   Montague, 'had 
according  to  custom,  inspected  the  preparations  which 
were  made  to  receive  the  parliament.     Little  conversa- 
tion passed  between  them,  for  the  nobles  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  Fawkes  than  to  question  him  as  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  fuel,  over  which  he  seemed  to  keep 
guard      Yet  even  that,  slight  as  it  was,  would  have 
excited  extremely  uneasy  sensations  in  any  man,  whose 
nerves  were  not  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  like  those  of  the 
conspirator.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  even  Fawkes's 
heart  misgave  him  for  a  moment,— at  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  he  sought  out  Percy,  to  whom  he  made  a 
report  of  what  had  occurred.     But  reassured  by  the 
lofty  bearing  of  his  confederate,  he  immediately  returned 
to  his  post;  and  made  ready,  in  the  event  of  any  acci- 
dent occurring,  to  fire  the  train  at  once,  and  perish 
together  with  his  enemies.    Such  was  his  determination 
when  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  he 
judged  It  prudent  to  visit  the  magazine,  for  thepun^ose 
ot  ascertaining  that  all  was  in  order.     He  had  applied 
the  key  to  the  lock  with  this  view,  when  a  body  of 
soldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  sir  Thomas  Knevet 
suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  and  as  he  could  not  lay  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  or  ofi^er  the  smallest  resistance, 
overpowered  and  disarmed  him.    The  whole  device  was 
forthwith  laid  bare.     Behind  the  door  stood  a  dark 
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lantern,  which  contained  a  lighted  taper;  ti-ains  were 
laid  along  the  floor  to  communicate  wdth  the  fuel,  and 
beneath  the  fuel  were  concealed  two  hogsheads  and 
thirty-two  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Finally,  in  the 
pockets  of  the  prisoner  himself,— who  was  ready  cloaked 
and  booted  for  a  journey, — were  discovered  three  slow- 
matches,  concerning  his  mode  of  usii^  which  no  one 
could  entertain  a  doubt. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  king  had  already  risen,  and  at 
four  o'clock  the  prisoner  was  brought  for  interrogation 
before  him  and  the  council.    Nothing  daunted  by  their 
presence  the  prisoner  behaved  with  the  same  unbend- 
ing resolution  which  had  characterized  him  throughout 
the  conspiracy.     He  gave  his  name  as  Johnson,  stated 
that  he  belonged  to  Percy,  avowed  his  design  to  destroy 
the  parliament,  but  positively  refused  to  say  whether 
he  had  any  confederates.    Even  the  rack,  which,  on  his 
removal  to  the  Tower,  was  applied,  failed  to  wring 
from  him  a  confession,  till  the  confederates,  by  appear- 
ing in    arms,   rendered  further  concealment  useless. 
The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  intelligence  of  Fawkes's  cap- 
ture was  not  slow  in  reaching  those  members  of  the 
plot  whose  business  it  was  to  remain  in  London.    They 
instantly  took  arms  and  hastened  down  to  Dunchurch 
where,  under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting-party,  Digby  had 
drawn  together  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.     But  the  dejection  displayed  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  long  and  secret  conference  which  they 
held  with  their  host,  soon  caused  an  alarm  of  disap- 
pointed treason  to  arise.     One  by  one  the  guests  stole 
away,  till  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  deserted 
by  all,  except  a  handful  of  attendants, — who  swelled 
their  total  strength  to  about  eighty  persons.      With 
these,  who  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  they  boldly 
took  the  field.     As  it  was  useless  now  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  the  princess,  they  thought  only  of  increasing 
their  numbers;  and  rode  with  this  view,  through  the 
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counties  of  Warwick   and  Worcester.     But  to  their 
indescribable  chagrin  not   a   Roman  Catholic  joined 
them,  while  the  sheriffs  followed  whithersoeyer  they 
went,  with  the  whole  array  of  the  counties.     Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  make  one  effort 
more,  and  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  perish.     At 
Holbeach,  the  pursuers  closed  upon  them,  but,  as  they 
condsted  of  a  disorderly  crowd,  it  was  considered  not 
impossible  to  defeat  them  by  a  sudden  attack;  and  it 
was  justly  argued,  that  even  such  a  victory,  if  it  failed 
to  accomplish  anything  further,  would,  at  all  events, 
secure  a  retreat  for  themselves  beyond  sea.     As  if  fate, 
however,  had  determined  to  thwart  them  in  all  their 
undertakings,  even  their  magazine  of  gunpowder  became 
accidentally  ignited,  and,  besides  stripping  them  of  the 
last  means  of  efficient  resistance,  maimed  a  number  of 
their  chiefs,  so  that  they  were  totally  incapable  of 
exertion.     Now,  then,  to  die  like  men  seemed  the  only 
alternative  left.     Those  who  had  escaped  the  explosion 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand, 
only  that  they  might  be  mowed  down  by  the  bullets  of 
their  enemies,  who  fired  upon  them  in  comparative 
security.     Percy  and  Catesby  fell  covered  with  wounds ; 
Digby,  Eookwood,  Winter,  and  others,  were  taken; 
and  all,  as  well  as  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  died  upon  the 
scaffold,  not  only  confessing  their  crime,  but  making  a 
boast  of  it. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  in  the  Protestant 
people  of  England,  to  attach  a  portion  of  the  guilt  of 
a  purely  Popish  conspiracy  to  the  whole  body  of  Papists 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  willingly  confined  his  censures  to  a 
few  men  of  rank,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  appeared 
to  connect  them,  in  some  degree,  either  with  the  conspi- 
rators or  their  design.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  for 
example,  being  a  relative  of  Percy,  was  fined  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  in 
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the  Tower.     The  lords  Mordaunt,  Stourton,  and  Mon- 
tague, having  been  convicted  of  a  design  to  absent 
themselves  from   the    meeting   of   parliament,   were 
amerced  in  lesser  sums.     But  these  acts,  though  suffi- 
ciently arbitrary,  fell  far  short  of  the  people's  expec- 
tations. When  the  parliament  met,  James  recommended 
to  his  commons  to  forget,  as  he  already  did,  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  them.     The  commons,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  pass  bills  more  and  more 
severe  against  the  professors  of  Popery.     A  new  oath 
of   abjuration    was    invented;    new    penalties    were 
attached  to  recusancy;  and  new  powers  afforded  to 
magistrates,  and  even  to  constables,  for  discovering  and 
bringing  to  justice  inveterate  delinquents.     To  James, 
whose  natural  disposition  was  lenient,  and  who  would 
have  willingly  stood  well,  had  it  been  possible  to  do 
so,  even  with  the  court  of   Rome,  these  enactments 
proved  the  reverse  of  palatable.     Nevertheless  he  was 
compelled  to  go  with  the  stream;  and  as,  in  due  time, 
he  entered  the  lists  as  a  controversialist  in  defence  of 
the  oath  to  which  he  had  assented,  it  excites  no  sur- 
prise to  discover  that  his  zeal  became,  by  degrees,  more 
ardent,  and  his  proceedings  more  arbitrary. 

The  domestic  annals  of  England,  during  the  interval 
between  the  years  1606,  and  1617,  present  us  with 
little  else  than  a  detail  of  the  follies  and  extravagancies 
of  a  profuse  and  profligate  court,  and  of  a  series  of 
struggles  which  were  incessantly  carried  on  between 
the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject 
of  their  mutual  privileges.  James,  a  weak,  though 
doubtless  a  learned  prince,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly under  the  guidance  of  some  favourite,  whose 
talents  and  experience  were  rarely  such  as  to  justify  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  An  agreeable  person,  a  taste 
for  pageants  and  shows,  a  pert  manner,  even  though 
displayed  towards  himself,  were  qualities  which  the 
king  of  England  knew  not  how  to  resist;  and  hence^ 
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while  his  council  aboiinded  with  wise  and  able  states- 
men, his  o^vn  proceedings  were  rarely  distinguished  by 
any  show  of  political  wisdom.     Among  such  favourites 
there  were  two,  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice.     The  first  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  name  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  good 
family,  but  poor,  whom  the  accidental  fracture  of  his 
leg  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  during  a  tournament,  intro- 
duced to  the  king  s  notice.     Him  James,  after  tending 
him  as  a  father  would  a  son,  during  his  confinement, 
and  personally  instructing  him  in  letters,  and  "the 
craft  of  statesmanship,"  advanced  successively  to  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  of  the  peerage,  and  of  a  privy 
councillor.     He  became,  in  short,  the  dispenser  of  all 
royal  favours,  and  the  pole-star  by  which  the  courtiers 
steered  their  course;  and,  in  justice  to  the  object  of  so 
much  extravagant  fondness,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  for  a  while,  at  least,  his  conduct  lay  open  to  slight 
censure.     But  an  imfortunate  attachment  to  the  young 
lady  Essex,  which  was  unfortunately  returned,  led  him 
into  crimes  each  more  heinous  than  the  other.     His 
first    offence    was    an   intrigue   with    this    beautiful 
but  giddy  woman;  his  next,  the  procuring  a  divorce 
between  the  adulteress  and  her  husband,  and  then 
taking  her  to  wife.     So  far  he  did  nothing  which  could 
injure  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  or  seriously  affect 
his  reputation  among  a  body  of  corrupt  courtiers;  but 
the  third  crime  laid  to  his  charge  could  not  be  over- 
looked.    Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  an  unprincipled  but 
able  man,  had  been  his  confidant  in  the  beginning  of 
this  affair,  though  he  strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  a 
marriage  with  the  partner  of  his  crime.     Carre,  now 
earl  of  Somerset,  was  weak  enough  to  inform  his  wife 
of  the  matter,  and  Overbury  being  thrown  into  prison, 
died  there,  as  was  alleged,  of  poison.     It   was   but 
natural  that  suspicion  should  attach  to  the  Somersets. 
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who  were  put  upon  their  trial.  They  were  found 
guilty;  she,  upon  her  own  confession,  he,  on  presump- 
tive evidence,  and  they  were  both  condemned  to  die. 
But  James  could  not  bring  himself  to  command  the 
execution  of  one  whom  he  had  once  trusted.  The 
miserable  pair,  after  a  long  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
were  released,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
obscurity  and  mutual  hate;  subsisting  on  a  pension 
which  they  received  from  James's  bounty. 

The  other  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  man  of 
very  different  temperament;  equally  attractive  in  his 
personal  appearance,  but  far  more  ambitious,  more 
haughty,  more  wayward,  and  more  passionate.  He 
had  attained  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  and  was  just 
returned  from  foreign  travel,  when  at  the  critical 
moment  of  Somerset's  disgrace,  he  attracted  the  king's 
notice.  All  the  affection  which  Carre  had  forfeited 
was  instantly  lavished  upon  him.  He  became  viscount 
Villiers;  earl,  marquess,  and  at  length,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, master  of  the  horse,  chief-justice  in  Eyre, 
warden  of  the  cinque  potts,  master  of  the  king's  bench, 
constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
But  these  dignities,  though  they  carried  with  them 
great  weight,  added  little  to  the  power  of  a  man  who 
ruled  his  prince  with  a  despotic  authority,  and  bent 
him  to  all  his  humours.  Even  Bacon,  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  his  age,  was  fain  to  seek  in  the  headstrong 
favourite,  a  patron  and  protector, — while  over  Charles, 
whom  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1611,  advanced 
to  the  station  of  heir-apparent,  he  cast  a  spell  not  less 
potent  than  that  by  which  he  governed  the  king. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  such  a  guide,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  all  the  natural  foibles  of  the 
monarch  were  fostered  and  increased.  James  abhorred 
business,  and  Buckingham  encouraged  him  in  avoid- 
ing it.  Four  days  in  the  Week  were  dedicated  to 
cock-fighting;  and  of  the  remainder,  almost  all  were 
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spent  in  hunting  or  hawking.  In  the  eyenings,  more- 
over, the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  excess,  insomuch  that  even  among  the  ladies, 
intoxication  was  no  rare  occurrence.  Then  again,  in 
processions,  in  shows,  in  tournaments,  and  combats  of 
beasts,  not  only  much  time,  but  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  wasted ;  while  the  king,  when  remonstrated  with, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  accepting  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  he  had  no  intention  to  make  himself  a 
slave.  "  I  will  rather,"  said  he,  "  go  back  to  my  own 
country,  than  be  confined  all  day  to  my  closet,  or 
chained  to  the  council-board." 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  contemplation  of  the 
king  s  personal  misconduct  may  have  encouraged  the 
commons  to  carry  forward  those  attacks  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  which   began  in   the   first   session   after 
his  accession,  and  which  his  ill-expressed  anger  never 
sufficed  to  restrain.      His  profusion,  indeed,  by  ren- 
dering him  always  poor,  exposed  him   to   continual 
mortifications ;  for  the  parliament  positively  refused  to 
grant  any  supply  unless  it  were  purchased  by  some 
concession.      Thus   harassed   by  the  pressure   of  his 
necessities  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  parsimonious 
and  encroaching  temper  of  the  legislature  on  the  other, 
James,  after  dissolving  the  parliament,  made  an  efibrt 
to  raise  a  revenue  without  its  assistance.     I  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once,  to  allude  to  duties  on  certain 
descriptions  of  goods,  such  as  wool,  wool-fells,  leather, 
wine,  &c.;    which,  when  imported  from  abroad,    or 
shipped  for  a  foreign  market,  the  kings  of  England 
were  accustomed  to  levy.     That  this  custom  originated 
in  a  legislative  arrangement  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt;  for  during  many  ages,  it  had  been  regarded  as 
a  privilege  attached  to  the  crown;  and  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  the  matter  cam*'  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  tax  obtained  the  appellation  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage,  the  first  parliament  which  met  at  the 
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commencement  of  each  new  reign,  was  in  the  habit  of 
settling  it  upon  the  sovereign  during  his  life-time. 

In  this  respect,  James  had  not  been  treated  diffe- 
rently from  his  predecessors.  The  statute  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage  secured  to  him  a  small  revenue,  which 
rose  or  fell  according  to  the  state  of  foreign  trade ;  and 
so  long  as  he  entertained  the  faintest  prospect  of  being 
able  to  meet  his  difficulties  by  such  means,  he  was 
content  with  it.  But  it  now  occurred  to  him,  that 
without  infringing  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
legislature,  he  might  render  this  their  admitted  gift 
more  valuable.  The  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  each 
cargo  was  originally  fixed  at  a  per  centage  on  its  value. 
Such  per  centage  was  then  considerable,  but  the  gi*eat 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  Europe,  which  ensued 
upon  the  discovery  of  America,  had  reduced  it,  in 
latter  times,  to  the  merest  trifle.  James  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, by  which  merchants  and  others  were  warned 
that  tonnage  and  poundage  would  be  exacted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  which  legalized  the  impost.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  traders  loudly  complained,  some 
going  so  far  as  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  revenue- 
officers;  but  the  question  being  brought  before  the 
judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  it  was  given,  in  spite 
of  Coke's  opposition,  in  the  king's  favour.  The  event 
proved  that  the  funds  thus  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
public  favour  were  not  equal  to  the  cost :  but  James 
did  not  stop  here.  He  revived  the  feudal  custom  of 
exacting  a  benevolence  to  defray  the  expenses  of  con- 
ferring knighthood  on  his  son ;  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  obtain,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
that  which  had  long  been  deemed  a  compulsory  loan. 
Not  all  of  these  expedients,  however,  sufficed  to  de- 
liver him  from  his  emban-assments ;  and,  in  1610,  he 
was  compelled,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  issue 
ivrits  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament. 

While  the  king  thus  governed  alone,  an  event  befell, 
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of  which  some  notice  deserves  to  be  taken,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  resembled,  in  many  respects,  certain  occurrences 
of  a  more  modem  date.  In  the  year  1607,  the  peace 
of  the  coimties  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Lei- 
cester, was  disturbed  by  the  mutinous  assemblage,  in 
various  parts,  of  bodies  of  labouring  men.  Armed  only 
with  hammers,  saws,  pickaxes,  and  other  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  malecontents  began  a  furious  attack 
upon  all  enclosures, — ^pulling  down  the  fences,  levelling 
brick  walls,  and  filling  up  the  ditches  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Their  cry  was,  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  earn  a  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  to  w^hich  the  farms  had  been  converted  into 
grass-parks;  and  that  it  was  better  to  die  at  once,  than 
to  see  their  wives  and  children  starve  before  their  faces. 
Wherever  they  went,  the  insurgents  were  well  received 
by  the  populace,  who,  for  the  most  part,  joined  them; 
and  the  only  violence  which  they  offered  to  the  persons 
of  such  as  remonstrated,  was  to  force  them  into  their 
ranks  and  compel  them  to  work.  Had  not  we  our- 
selves witnessed  like  scenes,  we  should  have  doubtless 
marvelled  to  learn  that  these  unarmed  mobs  struck  the 
greatest  panic  into  the  minds  of  their  superiors;  and  that 
they  were  not  dispersed  till  tJie  nobles  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  armed  retainers,  and  executed  upon 
some  of  the  most  forward,  a  severe  military  execution. 
Yet  such  was  the  case.  A  good  many  were  cut  down 
by  the  exasperated  yeomanry,  and  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders, being  made  prisoners,  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  particularize  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1610.  In 
spite  of  an  unexampled  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  the  elections  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  this  House  of  Commons  proved  to 
the  full  as  unmanageable  as  its  predecessor ;  and  neg- 
lecting the  king's  necessities,  began  at  once  mth  passing 
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resolutions  condemnatory  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  recess.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  denounced  feudal  exactions  as 
unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  purveyance,  and  the  exchange  of  every 
other  kind  of  tenure  into  that  of  free  and  common  soc- 
cage.  These  proceedings  greatly  enraged  the  king, 
whose  indignation  was  not  lessened  by  the  presentment 
of  a  long  list  of  grievances,  of  which  the  commons  re- 
quired the  redress,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration 
of  any  financial  question.  Without  giving  his  ministers 
time  to  complete  an  arrangement  which  they  had  begun 
for  the  commutation,  on  favourable  terms,  of  the  bur- 
dens denounced,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  parliament; 
thus  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  between  the  crown  and  the  people. 

While  he  thus  absurdly  misdirected  the  influence 
which  he  still  possessed  in  England,  James  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  condition  both  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  in  his  dealings  with  the  former  country,  display- 
ing almost  as  much  of  sagacity  as  he  exhibited  folly 
and  rashness  in  his  management  of  the  latter.  Ireland 
had  come  to  him,  conquered,  indeed,  but  not  subdued; 
and  though  avowedly  under  the  management  of  English 
laws,  to  all  practical  purposes,  in  a  state  of  primitive 
barbarism.  Revolts  were  continually  breaking  out; 
and,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  military 
stations,  there  was  no  safety  for  either  property  or  life. 
James  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things. 
Having  with  difficulty  subdued  O'Dogherty  and  his 
confederates,  and  by  forfeitures  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  he  devised  a  plan  for 
rendering  that  which  had  formerly  been  the  most  savage, 
at  once  the  most  profitable  and  the  best  ordered  dis- 
trict throughout  the  island.  He  divided  the  property 
into  portions,  of  which  none  exceeded  in  amount  2000 
acres,  and  allotted  each  to  a  tenant  or  Owner,  who  was 
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required  to  reside.  In  this  distribution,  care  was  taken 
that  the  tracts  least  accessible  should  be  occupied  by 
emigrants  from  England  or  Scotland;  while  the  open 
plains  were  distributed  among  the  natives  themselves. 
These  were  taught  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  manufac- 
ture, and  being  totally  cut  off  from  communication  with 
their  former  leaders,  became  in  due  time  an  industrious 
and  quiet  race. 

It  was  not,  however,  into  Ulster  alone,  that  James 
strove  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  habits  of  domestic 
life.  Throughout  all  Ireland,  he  abolished  customs 
which  had  been  too  long  permitted  to  prevail;  such  as 
the  Betroun  law%  which  set  a  price  upon  every  man's 
life;  the  customs  of  Gavelkind  and  Tanistry,  or  here- 
ditary chiefship.  The  people  were  everywhere  declared 
to  be  free;  the  right  of  service,  by  which  tenants  held 
their  lands,  was  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  and 
the  lands  themselves,  being  assumed,  on  the  plea  that  the 
titles  were  defective,  were  restored  on  such  conditions 
as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion over  the  cultivators.  These  regulations,  with  the 
establishment  of  circuit  courts,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  small  but  well-disciplined  anny,  produced  such  asto- 
nishing changes  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  that  within 
nine  years,  greater  advances  were  made  towards  its  re- 
formation than  had  been  effected  under  English  rule 
during  the  preceding  period  of  four  centuries  and  a  half. 

Very  different,  both  in  its  progress  and  in  its  results, 
was  James's  policy  towards  Scotland.  There,  indeed, 
rapine  and  violence  were  comparatively  little  known; 
and  the  people,  satisfied  with  institutions,  doubtless, 
far  from  perfect,  lived  at  peace  among  themselves ;  but 
there  was  one  defect  connected  with  this  condition, 
which  excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  king's  mind,  and 
which  he  took  the  earliest  opportimity  to  rectify.     The 

•  An  old  Milesian  law,  similar  to  that  of  the  Saxons,  which  rendered 
murder  an  ofTeuce  against  the  I'amilv  of  the  murdered  party,  not  against  the 
commonwealth. 
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Scots  had  carried  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses  to  an  extreme.  They  had  abolished  Episcopacy, 
renounced  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  abjured  all  set 
forms  of  prayer  in  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  church, 
In  fact,  was  constituted  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Geneva,  and  was  governed  by  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and 
a  General  Assembly.  Both  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  James  stood  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and 
he  laboured  hard  to  effect  a  change.  Being  supported  by 
a  strong  party,  (for  it  was  only  to  the  south  of  the  Tay 
that  men  conscientiously  resisted  the  change),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy; 
which  was  conferred  upon  three  clergymen,  sent  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  and  by  them  communicated 
to  their  brethren.  But  his  further  efforts  to  establish 
chapters,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  diocesans  the 
same  powers  which  were  exercised  by  English  bishops, 
met  with  a  less  cordial  reception.  Of  the  nobles, 
almost  all  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  plunder  of 
church  property.  They  became  apprehensive  that 
restitution  would  be  required,  and  they,  accordingly, 
stimulated  the  ministers  to  denounce  both  this  attempt 
and  the  introduction  of  a  book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
a  meditated  return  to  Popery.  It  is  true,  that  James, 
by  visiting  Edinburgh  in  person,  and  displaying  a  dis- 
position to  punish,  not  less  than  to  persuade,  so  far 
overcame  the  scruples  of  the  General  Assembly,  that 
the  new  constitution  was  admitted :  but  he  had  scarcely 
returned  to  London,  ere  murmuring  began  to  be  heard, 
which  it  was  foimd  impracticable  to  silence,  and  not 
very  easy  to  evade.  Scotland  endured  its  new  form  of 
church-government,  no  doubt:  but  the  undue  haste 
with  which  it  had  been  erected  was  never  forgiven ; 
while  the  foundation  was  laid  of  many  troubles,  con- 
cerning which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by. 
All  this  while,  England  enjoyed  a  profound,  if  not  a 
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dignified  peace,  with  the  continental  nations;  and 
James,  who  detested  war,  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  tranquillity,  by  negotiating  advantageous 
marriages  for  his  children.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
J  613,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  wedded  to  Frederick  the  elector  pala- 
tine. The  alliance,  which  was  regarded  by  the  people 
at  large  with  especial  favour,  proved,  indeed,  eminently 
disastrous  in  its  issue,  by  involving  James  in  a  quarrel 
which  he  possessed  neither  the  energy  nor  the  means  to 
conduct  aright ;  but  as  yet,  no  such  results  were  anti- 
cipated from  it,  and  the  king  carried  forward  another 
treaty,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  good-will  of  Spain, 
by  a  union  between  one  of  the  Infantas  and  his  son 
Charles.  The  latter  negotiation,  had,  however,  made 
little  progress,  when  two  occurrences  befell,  which, 
though  widely  different  in  kind,  were  almost  equally 
calculated  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  its 
accomplishment.  I  allude  to  a  piratical  expedition  of 
which  Raleigh  took  the  command,  and  a  quarrel  in 
which  the  Palatine  became  unjustifiably  involved  with 
the  house  of  Austria. 

My  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, having  been  convicted  of  high-treason,  had  lain 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  under  sentence  of  death, 
ever  since  the  year  of  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 
But  the  Tower  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  several 
enlightened  persons,  who  strove  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  imprisonment  by  the  cultivation  of  literature;  and 
Raleigh,  influenced  by  their  example,  devoted  the 
powers  of  his  iictive  mind  to  the  composition  of  a  work 
which  has  given  him  a  high  rank  among  the  English 
authors  of  his  age^.     Even  the  pursuits  of  literature, 

•  Raleigh  published  many  treatises,  as  well  as  some  poetry 
of  value ;  but  his  great  work  was  the  History  of  the  World ; 
of  which  the  plan,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction,  were  his 
own,  though  the  materials  were  supplied  by  his  friends. 
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however,  sufficed  not  to  appease  that  longing  after 
freedom  to  which  all  men,  and  especially  men  of  Raleigh's 
temperament,  are  subject;  and  the  captive,  after  re- 
peatedly petitioning  for  a  release,  and  being  as  repeatedly 
denied  it,  devised  the  following  expedient  to  attain  his 
object.  During  one  of  those  exploratory  voyages 
which  Elizabeth  encouraged  him  to  undertake,  Raleigh 
had  discovered  along  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  a  tract 
of  fertile  and  open  country,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  natives.  On  his  return  home,  he  spoke  of  this 
kingdom  of  Guiana,  as  abounding  in  gold ;  and  of  its 
chiefs  as  of  princes  far  more  civilized  and  wealthy  than 
those  whom  the  Spaniards  had  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Still  lie  made  no  effort  to  colonize  it ;  but  now, 
when  all  other  expedients  failed,  he  revived  this  for- 
gotten tale,  and  took  care  to  add,  that  Guiana  contained 
one  gold-mine  in  particular,  from  which  sufficient 
treasure  might  be  dug  to  enrich,  beyond  all  calculation, 
both  the  king  and  his  subjects.  James's  wonder  as 
well  as  his  cupidity  was  excited.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  minister,  he  consented  to  the  equipment  of  a 
squadron  which  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
Raleigh;  and  Raleigh  eventually  quitted  the  Tower,  as 
the  commander  of  a  fleet,  with  sentence  of  death  still 
hanging  over  his  head. 

Between  the  period  of  Raleigh's  former  and  his 
present  voyage,  the  Spaniards  had  established  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Oronooko,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Fort  St.  Thomas,  and  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison. 
Their  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  rumour  of  this  arma- 
ment, and  they  obtained  from  James  an  assurance  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  encroach  upon  this  or 
any  other  part  of  their  Transatlantic  dominions.  But 
Raleigh,  to  whom  the  non-existence  of  the  mine  was 
well-known,  no  sooner  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
than  he  forgot  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to  his 
prince,  and  attacked  St.  Thomas,  of  which  he  obtained 
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possession,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  son's  life.  It 
was  a  rash,  and  to  himself  a  fatal  step.  The  place 
contained  no  valuable  plunder  to  gratify  the  spoilers  ; 
his  crews,  indignant  at  the  deception  practised  upon 
them,  broke  out  into  mutiny;  they  put  him  in  irons,  in 
his  own  ship,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land. Then  followed  a  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  well  as  a  threat  of  retaliation,  whiclx 
James  was  too  happy  to  avert  by  sacrificing  a  subject 
whom  he  never  loved.  Raleigh  was  not,  indeed,  tried 
for  piracy,  because  the  judges  pronounced  him  already 
dead  in  law;  but  the  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  him  upwards  of  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
carried  into  execution.  He  died  with  great  courage, 
amid  the  general  lamentations  of  all  classes. 

This  trivial  misunderstanding  was  scarcely  explained 
away,  when  graver  groimds  of  ofience  presented  them- 
selves, in  the  ill-advised  acceptance  by  the  Palatine,  of 
the  throne  of  Bohemia,  which  was  oiSered  to  him  by  a 
body  of  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
The  rebels  were,  however,  protestants,  and  had  just 
cause  of  complaint;  for  the  emperor  was  a  zealot  in 
his  own  religious  opinions,  as  well  as  in  his  system  of 
government ;  and  hence  the  Palatine,  misled  by  per- 
sonal ambition,  which  he  was  willing  to  regard  as  a 
higher  motive,  did  not  presume,  as  a  defender  of  the 
true  faith,  to  reject  the  proffered  dignity.  Without  con- 
sulting either  his  father-in-law  or  prince  Maurice,  the 
illustrious  vindicator  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the 
Low  Countries,  he  marched  an  army  into  Bohemia,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
Austria  took  up  arms.  She  was  supported  by  Poland, 
Saxony,  and  even  by  Spain,  while  Frederick  saw  no 
hope  of  assistance,  except  from  the  Low  Countries  and 
from  England.  But  though  the  English  people  entered 
keenly  into  his  quarrel,  and  clamoured  for  an  arma- 
ment, James  refused  to  recognise  his  title.  He  could 
have  done  so  only  at  the  expense  of  a  general  war,  and 
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the  sacrifice  of  a  Spanish  alliance,  with  all  its  promised 
advantages,  and  James  was  too  averse  to  the  one,  as 
well  as  too  eager  for  the  other,  to  put  them  in  com- 
petition with  the  claims  which  his  son-in-law  brought 
forward.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Palatine  was 
not  only  driven  from  Bohemia,  but  became  a  fugitive 
in  Holland,  and  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  strangers 
while  James  was  soon  made  aware  that  the  misfortune 
was  attributed  everywhere  to  his  weakness ;  and  that 
the  remnant  of  favour  which  his  subjects  had  hitherto 
retained  for  him,  was  totally  dissipated. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  his  necessities  compelled  the  king  once  more  to 
summon  a  parliament.  His  first  application  was,  of 
course,  for  a  pecuniary  supply,  of  which  the  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  postpone  the  consideration  till 
they  should  have  taken  other  matters,  in  their  eyes 
much  more  important,  under  their  notice.  Their  first 
measure  was  to  attack  all  monopolies,  and  to  impeach 
certain  individuals  by  whom  they  had  been  enjoyed ; 
the  next,  to  convict  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  of  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  the  suitors  in  chancery,  and  to  drive 
him  with  disgrace  from  the  public  service.  Had  these 
steps,  bold  as  they  doubtless  were,  followed,  instead 
of  preceding  the  consideration  of  his  private  wishes, 
James  would  have  probably  thought  lightly  of  them,  as 
it  was  he  took  them  grievously  amiss,  and  prorogued 
the  parliament.     Nor  did  his  vengeance  end  here. 

He  caused  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
popular  orators,  sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  sir  Edward  Coke, 
to  be  arrested ;  and  repeatedly  examined  them  on  some 
secret  charge,  of  which  the  purport  was  never  revealed. 
The  imprudent  monarch  gained  little  by  this  exercise 
of  his  power.  A  stern  necessity  compelled  him  again 
to  meet  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  had  doubly 
offended,  and  he  was  forced  to  assure  them  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  two  parties  related  in  no  respect  to 
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their  conduct  as  members  of  the  legislative  body.  Still 
the  Commons  refused  to  be  satisfied.  They  ordered 
the  serjeant-at-arms  to  take  into  custody  the  accusers  of 
Sandys  and  Coke,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  deter- 
mination to  push  the  inquiry  to  the  utmost  attainable 
limit.  Then  followed  mutual  recriminations  and  re- 
monstrances, which  served  only  to  -v^iden  the  breach, 
which  was  rendered  irreparable  by  a  reported  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to  remonstrate 
against  any  alliance  between  the  heir  of  the  English 
throne  and  a  Catholic  princess.  James  made  haste  to 
prevent  the  presentation  of  this  most  oficnsive  petition. 
He  hurried  up  to  London,  caused  the  journals  of  the 
house  to  be  brought  to  him,  tore  out  with  his  own 
hands  certain  obnoxious  resolutions  which  had  been 
entered,  and  first  prorogued,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
the  rebellious  parliament. 

One  of  the  chief  inducements  to  the  Spanish  match 
lay  in  the  promise  of  a  rich  dower  -with  the  bride, 
which  would  have  relieved  the  king  from  at  least  the 
most  harassing  of  the  demands  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject. The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  point ;  and  Charles, 
swayed  by  the  counsels  of  the  favourite,  Buckingham, 
began  to  express  great  impatience.  James  went  along 
with  him  in  the  feeling ;  and  when  the  two  young  men 
proposed  to  set  out  "  like  knights-errant  in  disguise, 
and  to  urge  the  suit  before  the  lady  in  person,  by  dis- 
playing their  persons  in  Madrid,"  he  would  not  for  a 
while  listen  to  the  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  the  en- 
treaties of  Charles,  supported  as  they  were  by  the 
petulance  and  ill-humour  of  Buckingham,  prevailed. 
Without  so  much  as  lapng  the  scheme  before  the 
privy-council,  or  seeking  any  other  sanction  than  that 
of  the  king,  Charles,  with  his  profligate  companion, 
set  forth  upon  an  adventure,  to  which  he  pleased 
himself  with  believing  that   since   the   best   days   of 
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chivalry  no  parallel  could  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  royal  families  of  Europe. 

Sir  Thomas  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  at  that  time 
ambassador  at  Sladrid,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  great 
discretion,  and  very  considerable  talents  as   a  diplo- 
matist.    He  was  surprised  one  day  by  the  arrival  at 
his  house  of  two  gentlemen,  who  sent  in  their  names 
as  John  and  Thomas  Smith;  and  who,  with  less  of 
ceremony  than  the  manners  of  the  times  required,  de^ 
manded  an  audience.     They  were  admitted,  and  the 
ambassador  instantly    recognised    the    prince.      The 
rumour  soon  got  abroad  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
English  crown  was  arrived;   and  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  all  his  courtiers,  flattered  by  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  them,  hastened  to  pay  to  him  their  respects. 
As  maybe  imagined,  the  capital  became  forthwith  a  scene 
of  constant  gaiety  and  amusements.      Tournaments, 
bull-fights,  and  other  games,  called  forth  the  skill  of 
the  gallants,  and  delighted  the  multitude ;   while  in 
private  Charles  was  assiduous  in  his  devotions  to  his 
intended  bride,  as  well  as  prodigal  of  his  pledges  touch- 
ing her  future  happiness.     It  had  been  early  stipulated 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  that  his  daughter  should  enjoy 
perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  that 
the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be  committed  to 
her  guidance  till  they  had  attained  their  thirteenth 
year.       Fresh   articles,    securing   a   toleration    to   all 
Catholics,  were  now  brought  forward,  and  though  not 
inscribed  in  the  public  treaty,  were  admitted  and  acceded 
to  in  private.     But  a  negotiation,  which  in  spite  of  the 
habitual  procrastination  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  and  an 
artful  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispen- 
sation, appeared  at  one  period  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  the  shameless  profligacy, 
and  the  insolent  familiarity  of  Buckingham,  suddenly 
broke  off.     The  grandees  of  Spain,  a  grave  and  haughty 
race,  paid  to  the  favourite  less  court  than  he  conceived 
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to  be  his  due ;  while  the  English  ambassador  made  little 
eflfoii;  to  conceal  his  disapprobation  of  an  interference  as 
mischievous  as  it  was  ill-timed.  The  consequence  was 
that  Buckingham  l^ecame  disgusted  with  the  court  and 
the  people ;  and,  after  inducing  the  prince  to  commit 
liimself,  even  to  the  granting  of  a  matrimonial  proxj, 
declared  all  at  once  that  he  distrusted  the  issue.  By 
and  by,  the  two  lords  withdrew  from  Madrid,  and  at  a 
moment  when  nothing  less  was  expected  there  than 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  a  messenger  arrived 
to  announce  that  the  prince  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
that  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  at  an  end. 

Such  an  insult  was  not  likely  to  be  borne  with  patience 
by  any  king,  and  least  of  all  by  »  king  of  Spain.     lie 
began  immediately  to  arm,  wliile  in  England  the  pro- 
spect of  a  Spanish  war  \>  as  hailed  with  delight,  and  the 
man,   by  whose   selfishness  and  vanity  it  h4id   been 
brought  about,  was  treated  as  a  patriot.    Even  the  par- 
liament, which  it  was  found  necessary  to  assemble,  ap- 
peared to  forget  for  a  while  iu  jealousy  of  roj'al  power 
in  the  contcinplatioii  of  a  contest  from  wliich^  if  vigor- 
ously conduct (td,  the   best  results  were   expected  to 
accrue,  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  Pro- 
tcstiint  Europe.     A  sum  of  money  was  readily  voted  for 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  and  an  army.     The  king  was 
urged  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant 
Crusade,  of  which  it  should  be  the  object  to  bridle 
the  aml)ition  of  the  house  of  Auf^tria ;  while  at  home 
he  was  requested  to  carry  into  their  fullest  force  tlic 
penal  laws  again:^t  papists.     Never  was  prince  more 
sorely  besot  than  James.   Abhorring,  pcrluips  dreading, 
war,  he  began  his  military  preparations  with  the  ut- 
most possible  degree  of  reluctance,  while  to  the  propor 
sition  for  a  renewal  of  jwrsecution  he  gave  a  stwidy 
denial,  which  he  vindicated  by  quoting  the  old  adage, 
"  tliat  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  vr;\s  the  seed  of  the 
church."     The  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  however. 
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supported  by  the  advice  of  his  son  and  the  demands  of 
Buckingham,  overcame,  in  the  former  instance,  his 
scruples.  War  was  declared  against  Spain;  though 
over  the  Papists  at  home  the  same  shield  of  protec- 
tion was  held,  which  had  hitherto  defended  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  Puritans. 

It  formed  a  curious  feature  in  the  character  of  James, 
that  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  recorded  sentiments "', 
his  pride  urged  him  to  seek  an  alliance  with  one  or 
other  of  the  great,  though  Catholic,  powers  of  Europe. 
The  Spanish  match  was  no  sooner  cast  aside  than  nego- 
tiations were  opened  to  complete  one  vrith  France,  and 
Charles  was  in  due  time  engagisi  to  the  Priiice:5s  Ilen- 
iriet<;i  Maria,  with  wliojn  he  had  dance<l  at  a  ball  in  Phris, 
and  to  M-hom  he  had  become  attached.     Jleanwhilc 
an  expedition  wa«  fitted  out,  and  six  thousjind  men 
pas^'d  into  IloUand,  who  served  with  distinction  under 
Prince  Maurice  in  his  campaign  against  Spinola,    This 
was  followed  shortly  after^rdnls  by  the  assembling  of  » 
second  army,  which,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  ivas  committed  to  the  guidance  of  Count  Mans- 
feldt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  comnumdcrs  of 
the  ago  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
emperor.     It  was  the  design  of  this  armament  to  re- 
conquer the  Palatinate,  and  the  king  of  France  under- 
iO€k  to  support  it;  but  tlie  troops  were  refused  a  land- 
ing at  Calais  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cniclty, 
and  driven  to  seek  ."dielter  in  Zc4iland.     A  deadly  <hV 
temi>er,  occasioned  by  the  scantiness  and  bad  quality  of 
their  provisions,  broke  out  iunong  them,  which  swept 
oflF  not  fewer  than  five  tliousand,  while  the  remainder 
were  at  once  too  nuich  wasted,  and  too  inconsiderable 
in  point  of  numbers,  to  accomplish  any  thing.     Jame-S 
deeply  deplored  this  calamity,  and  was  repeatedly  heard 
to  complain,  that  he  who  luid  passed  his  youth  in  the 

•  In  his  book,  called  Doron  BoMotm,  ho  bid  it  down  as  a 
mle,  not  to  uuitc  iiis  todi  except  to  a  Protectant  priiKJcw, 
VOL.  n.  J, 
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cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  should  have  been  driven 
to  make  war  in  his  old  age.  But  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive it  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  had  been 
accomplished  by  proxy,  and  before  the  bride  a^ived  in 
England,  he  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  of  which, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  ]62o,  he  died, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  fifty-seventh 

of  his  age.  ~   ,  . 

James  the  First  of  England  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary mixtures  of  good  and  bad  quaUties,  concerning 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  except  in  a  series  of  para- 
doxes.    Learned,  even  to  pedantry,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world ;  liberal  to  profusion,  yet  m  maaiy 
respects  mean  and  parsimonious ;  kind-hearted,  yet  vin- 
dictive ;  jealous  of  his  own  authority,  yet  incapable  of 
exercising  it ;  he  was  ever  anxious  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  all  his  neighbours,  and  ever  liable,  by  some  act 
of  indiscretion,  to  incur  their  hatred.     As  a  politician, 
he  was  at  once  arrogant  and  timid,— jealous  of  his 
prerogative,  and  fearful  to  enforce  it.     His  wisdom, 
indeed,  and  he  possessed  much,  was  that  of  a  counsel- 
lor rather  than  of  a  sovereign ;  his  talent,  that  of  a 
philosopher,  rather  than  of  the  head  of  a  great  nation. 
Perhaps,  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
such  as  few  princes  would  have  been  able  to  manage ; 
for  the  love  of  liberty  had  grown  up  into  a  restlessness 
under  all  control,  and  institutions  were  become  un- 
popular in  exact  proportion  to  their  antiquity.     But^ 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  method  ot 
opposing  the  current  only  added  to  its  force ;   and  that 
the  evils  which  he  desired  to  assuage,  became,  after 
every  palliative,  more  and  more  gigantic.     He  left,  m 
short,   a  sad  legacy  behind  him   of  dissension  and 
mutual  jealousy,  of  which  his  successor  was  doomed 
to  witness  the  effects,  in  a  very  tragical  manner. 

The  reign  of  James  is  memorable  at  home  for  the 
marked  change  which  had  taken  pla«e  in  the  temper 
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of  the  public  mind  touching  established  usages;  for  iho 
declining  influence  both  of  the  croAvn  and  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  growing  power  of  the  people.    For  this 
rarious   reasons   may  be   assigned.     The  increase  of 
knowledge  consequent  on  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Popish  thraldom,  equally 
taught  men  to  think,  more  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  for  themselves;  while  the  more  general 
diifusion  of  wealth,  whether  coming  from  an  enlarged 
commerce,   or  from   the  extravagance  of  individuals, 
brought  the  difierent  ranks  in  society  more  into  collision, 
sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil.    Abroad,  again, 
this  period  of  our  history  is  marked  by  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  by  the  increased  importance  of  theEngUsh  settlements 
both  on  the  continent,  and  among  the  islands  of  India. 
It  is  true  that  Elizabeth  gave  a  name  to  Virginia,  and 
settled  a  feeble  colony  along  its  shores;  and  that  imder 
her  a  trade  vrith  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Moguls  was 
opened.     But   it   remained   for  James,  in  despite  of 
numerous  reverses,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  great 
republic,  which  after  abiding,  during  two  centuries, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  English  crown,  now  takes  her 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  civilized  nations. 

As  yet  the  military  protection  of  England  depended 
entirely  upon  a  fleet,  inconsiderable  both  as  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships ;  and  on  a  militia,  trained 
both  imperfectly  and  at  remote  intervals  to  the  use  of 
arms.  James  had  no  other  standing  forces  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain  for  the  defence  of  Ireland; 
while  his  guards  consisted  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen 
pensioners  alone,  of  which  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the 
founder.  His  revenues,  indeed,  which  fell  short  of  half 
a  million,  and  arose  partly  from  crown  lands,  -partly 
from  what  would  now  be  termed  excise  and  customs, 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  regular 
army,  for  his  generosity  was  such  as  to  keep  him  in 
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continual  embarrassments;  from  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  his  parliament  relieved  him  sparingly  and  with 
reluctance.  But  James,  as  he  was  a  pacific  prmce,  so 
was  he  also  a  great  patron  of  manufactures  and  coni- 
merce.  Under  him,  the  trade,  particularly  m  wool, 
flourished  exceedingly;  and  in  the  art  of  castmg  iron 
caimon  England  stood  unrivalled.  ^      ,     />  ij 

We  find  that  many  persons,  illustrious  m  the  faelds 
of  literature   and  science,  abounded  at  this  time  m 
England ;  and  gave  a  character  to  the  age.    Shakspeare 
still  lived;  Ben  Jonson  wrote ;  the  admirable  Crichton 
astonished  all  Europe  with  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his   accomplishments;    Camden,   Raleigh,   and   above 
all    Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  great  tounder  of  the 
school  of  inductive  philosophy,  delighted  and  instructed 
their  contemporaries.    Casaubon,  also,  and  Antonio  de 
Dominis,  both  came  by  invitation  to  our  shores,  and 
both  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  the 
bounty  of  the   sovereign.      Nor,  while   enumerating 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day, 
ought  we  to  forget  James  himself,  whose  erudition  was 
undeniably  of  great  extent,  however  faulty  might  be 
both  his  taste  and  his  judgment.     In  like  manner, 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
on  which  many  sensible  treatises  were  written;   in- 
somuch, that  in  spite  of  the  growing  taste  for  enclosures, 
England  became,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Saxon 
conquest,  an  exporting  country  for  com.     All  these 
advantages,  however,  and  if  justly  improved,  they  would 
have  been  found  very  great,  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  spirit  of  dark  and  daring  fanaticism, 
which,  passing  from  rank  to  rank,  led,  in  a  few  years, 
to  scenes  of  trouble  and  bloodshed,  of  which,  in  the 
next  chapter,  it  will  be  my  business  to  sketch  an 
outline. 


Great  Seal  of  James  the  First 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHARLES    THE    FIRST. — HIS    DISPOSITION      TOWARDS     HIS 

PEOPLE. STATE    OF    PARTIES. — DISSENSION      BETWEEN 

HIM  AND  THE  COMMONS. — THE  PARLIA3IENT  DISSOLVED. 

— HIS    ARBITRARY    MEASURES. EXPEDITION    TO  CADIZ. 

A    NEW    PARLIAMENT     UNMANAGEABLE. — EXPEDITION 

TO  ROCHELLE. — PETITION  OF  RIGHTS- — DEATH  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM.—  ATTACKS  ON  THE  PREROGATIVE. THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT DISSOLVED. — ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. — TROUBLES 
IN  SCOTLAND.— THE  KING  UNABLE  TO  RESIST. — TRUCE 
WITH  THE  SCOTTISH  ARMY. — THE  TRUCE  BROKEN. — THE 
KING  AGAIN  TAKES  THE  FIELD. — STILL  INFERIOR  TO 
THE  INVADERS. — THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. — DEATH  OF 
STRAFFORD. — DECAY  OF  THE  ROYAL  INFLUENCE. — THE 
KING  VISITS  SCOTLAND. IRISH  REBELLION. — FRESH  DE- 
MANDS OF  THE  COMMONS. — TUMULTS  AND  SEDITIONS. — 
THE  KING  aUITS  LONDON. — RETIRES  TO  YORK. — HOISTS 
HIS  STANDARD. 

[A.  D.  1625  to  A.  D.  1642.] 

On  the  27tli  of  March,  in  the  year  1625,  a  few  hours 

after  his  father  ceased  to  live,  Charles  the  First  was 

proclaimed  at  Temple-bar  and  Charing-cross,  with  the 

usual  formalities.     Perhaps  no  king  of  England  ever 

assumed  the  reins  of  government  with  a  more  earnest 

desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  or  a  more 

sanguine  expectation  that  he  would  receive  from  their 

representatives  both  a  willing  and  an  efl&cient  support. 

He  remembered  with  satisfaction  the  expressions  of 

<yood-will  which  the  Commons  had  recently  lavished 

iipon  him,  he  flattered  himself  that  these  conveyed  a 

just   representation   of  the    sentiments   of  those   by 

whom  they  had  been  delivered ;  and  he  counted  on  a 

degree  of  popularity  which  would  enable  him  to  carry 

through,  T\dthout  diificulty,  almost  any  measure  which 

it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  forward.     Charles  little 

knew  either  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  purposes 

of  the  men  with  whom  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
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deal  His  impatience,  therefore,  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  latter,  proved  to  be  such,  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  calling  the  old  parliament 
together ;  and  he  accounted  it  a  serious  misfortune, 
that  after  issuing  writs  for  the  assembly  of  a  new 
parliament  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  festivities  incident 
on  the  arrival  of  his  bride  from  Paris  hindered  him 
from  opening  the  session  till  the  18th  of  June. 

It  is  probable  that  the  court,  had  it  interfered  to 
influence  the  elections  at  all,  would  have  met,  on  this 
occasion,  with  very  little  success.     For  the  space  ot 
nearly   forty   years,   however  frequently   the   persons 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
changed,  the  spirit  which  guided  the  public  conduct  ot 
the  body  itself  continued  uniformly  the  same,  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  certain  set  of  principles  had  taken 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  electors,  and  that  those 
alone  who  professed  similar  opinions  could  hope   tor 
support  at  the  hustings.     Charles,  however,  entertained 
no  suspicion  that  any  change  either  of  men  or  of  prm- 
ciples  was  necessary.     He  desired  nothing  more  than 
that  he  might  be  met  by  a  new  parliament,  actuated 
by  the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  witnessed  m  its 
predecessor;    and  he   was    so    inexperienced,   as   to 
imagine  that  he  should  be  able,  in  this  case,  by  a  little 
management  and  address,  to  control  its  way>vard  hu- 
mours, and  guide  them  to  his  own  purposes.     How 
totally  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the  position  m  which 
he  stood,  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the  state  ot 
parties  will  suffice  to  demonstrate. 

From  the  era  of  James  s  accession,  if  not  from  a  stiU 
earlier  date,  the  lower  house  of  parliament  had  been 
divided  into  three  principal  factions ;  two  of  which, 
though  on  grounds  somewhat  disimilar,  ofl*ered  a  steady 
and  ''uncompromising  opposition  to  the  third.  The 
Puritans  in  religion  constituted  one  of  these  factions ; 
a  bold  and  enthusiastic  band,  who  austere  to  them- 
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selves  and  intolerant  to  others,  sought  to  reform  both 
church  and  state  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
notions  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  scriptural  practice. 
The  phantom  which  continually  haunted  their  ima- 
ginations was  Popery.  They  beheld  it  in  the  gaieties 
and  festivities  of  the  court— in  the  relaxations  and 
amusements  of  rustic  life, — in  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
in  the  hierarchy,  in  the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  in  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church.  Their  fear- 
less denunciations  of  customs  sanctioned  by  law,  ob- 
tained for  them  no  little  credit  with  the  people ;  who, 
taught  by  the  events  of  former  reigns  to  prefer  prin- 
ciple to  precedent,  gave  every  one  credit  for  meaning 
well,  who  set  himself  in  opposition  to  established 
usages.  The  Puritan  party  was  one  which  gained 
continual  accessions  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  self-denial  under  which  its  designs  were 
shrouded;  but  it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether 
all  its  eiforts  would  have  availed  seriously  to  clog  the 
w^heels  of  government,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  the 
exertions  of  allies,  who,  seeking  an  end  at  once  more 
rational  and  more  easy  of  attainment,  made  of  their 
more  zealous  brethren,  mere  tools,  while  they  appeared 
to  treat  them  as  guides  and  leaders. 

The  allies  in  question,  forming  another  of  the  three 
factions  alluded  to  above,  composed  what  was  termed 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  Country  Party,  and 
consisted  of  men  not  more  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  acquirements,  than  for  their  devoted  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Were  to  I  describe  these 
persons  as  mere  lovers  of  anarchy — or  as  men  who 
desired  to  advance  their  own  interests,  no  matter  on 
what  terms,  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  majority.  Some  such  there  doubtless  wxre 
among  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  were 
men,  who  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
from  the  ruler  to  the  subject,  and  who  were  resolved 


to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  contracting  to 
the  utmost  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It  was  this 
party  which  early  discovered  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  consisted  in  the 
control  of  the  public  purse,  and  came  to  the  resolution 
of  opposing  every  grant  of  money  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  not  purchased  by  the  abolition  of  some 
national  grievance,  or  the  renunciation  of  some  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  claim. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  the  adherents  of 
the  court,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  country  gentle- 
men, who,  educated  in  high  notions  of  loyalty,  could 
not  separate  the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  crown 
from  an  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  him  who 
wore  it.  At  first,  the  loyalists  seem  to  have  maintained 
the  contest  with  their  opponents  on  something  like 
equal  terms.  As  time  passed,  however,  and  the 
electors  became  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  love 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  court-party  lost 
ground;  till,  towards  the  close  of  James's  reign,  they 
found  themselves  reduced  to  comparative  helplessness, 
because  beaten  on  almost  every  question  of  real  im- 
portance. In  this  emergency  they  adopted  a  device, 
which  is  often  practised  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  which,  as  it  never  deceives  any  one,  so  it  tends  only 
to  diminish  the  influence  by  lowering  the  characters  of 
such  as  fall  into  it.  They  pretended  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  candour.  They  aSected  to  give  their 
adversaries  credit  for  the  purest  principles  and  the 
most  upright  intentions ;  declaring  that  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  them  lay  not  in  the  objects  sought,  but 
in  the  methods  which  each  recommended  in  the  pro- 
secution of  these  objects.  Now,  as  no  one  to  whom 
they  expressed  these  sentiments  believed  that  they 
were  sincere,  the  courtiers  utterly  failed  to  soften 
the  rancour  or  to  lull  to  sleep  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.     They  succeeded  only  in  disheartening  the 
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more  timid  among  their  own  friends,  of  whom  not  a 
few  were  induced,  after  listening  to  such  declarations, 
to  desert  their  colours  in  sheer  despair. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  if  such 
it  deserve  to  be  called,  which,  affecting  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality,  threw  all  its  weight,  as  often  as 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurred,  into  the  scale  of 
the  opposition.  I  allude  now  to  the  slaves  of  personal 
prejudice  and  personal  predilection, — to  that  crowd, 
not  inconsiderable  in  any  public  body,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  array  itself  against  those  who,  throuf^h  acci- 
dent or  superior  merit,  may  have  left  ihv'w  con- 
temporaries behind  in  the  race  of  fortune  or  of  honour. 
Now,  m  James  yn^%  »o  ill-judginfr  n^  ncror  to  be  with- 
out a  favourite,  it  followed,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  was  never  without  a  hotfrt  of  pereonid  enemies;  who 
strove  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  subject,  by  ginng 
annoyance  to  the  sovereign,  and  whose  rancour  would 
have  UnI  them  to  sacrifice  the  one,  pro>'ide<l  only  that 
they  could  ensun-,  in  so  doing,  the  ruin  of  the  other 

also. 

When  Charles  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  he 

if«s  too  young,  and  too  little  conversant  in  the  chiea- 

neiy  of  public  life,  to  l)e  aware  of  the  power  of  such 

motives  in  actuating  the  conduct  of  men  who  appeare<l 

to  be  honct^t.   The  applaud  of  the  countiy  party,  which 

was  bestowed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  aliare 

which  he  and  Buckingham  had  in  bringing  abuut  the 

rupture  with  Spain,  he  recdved  as  the  offering  of  a 

band  of  patriotic  to  a  prince  who  had  done  his  country 

good  service.  He  did  not  know  that  war  was  welcomed 

hj  the  Icsaders  of  that  faction,  as  the  readiest  ;ind  most 

effective  means  of  accomplishing  their  own  puipo««. 

Such  men  as  Coke,  fendys,  Thilips,  Seymour,  Diggt?«, 

Elliot,  Wentworth,   ScWcn,   and   Tym,    possessed   a 

great  deal  too   much   penetration   to  anticipate   any 

national  advantage  from  a  struggle  with  Spain.    They 
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approved  of  the  measnre,  therefore,  only  so  far  as  it 
was  calculated  to  increase  the  king's  difficulties,  and  by 
so  doing  to  render  their  attacks  upon  the  roval  prero- 
gative more  easy  and  more  .sure.  Nor  was  Cliai'les 
long  in  discovering  that  such  were  their  real  views  in 
the  matter. 

The  young  king  had  succeeded  not  only  to  the  pro- 
spect of  an  expensive  ivar,  but  to  j>ersonal  debts  to  a 
v<Ty  large  amount ;  and  he  fondly  looked  for n';unl  to 
the  iuccting  of  parliament  as  a  ready  means  of  escaping 
from  these  (liflieulties.  The  first  act  of  the  Commons 
would  have  satisfied  any  one  less  blinded  bv  amiable 
prejudice,  that  in  counting  u|K)n  the  pliability  of  that 
body  he  luul  reckoned  without  his  host.  It  so  hap- 
pened, tluit  a  terrible  plague  raged  in  London  at  this 
time.  The  Commons  requested  the  king  to  appoint  a 
day  of  solemn  humiliation,  in  which  they  and  their 
fellow-subjects  might  deprecfite  the  wrath  of  Heaven ; 
and  the  king  n>ai(lily  acceded  to  their  wishes;  never- 
theless the  Commons  paid  no  re^nl  to  his  proclama- 
tion. They  anticipated  the  day  specified  by  a  full  week, 
and  tlien  proceeded  to  business.  This  was,  doubtless;, 
a  circumstance  trifling  in  itself,  which,  like  a  featber 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  sufficed  only  to  indicato  with 
tolerable  exactness,  from  what  quiirter  the  wind  blew. 
But  tliat  which  followed,  was  at  once  more  important 
and  much  monft  intelligible.  The  king  bad  laid  before 
his  faithful  Commons  a  statement  of  his  eniWnass- 
ments,  and  in  modest  and  becoming  terms,  solicit^Ml  a 
supply.  They  took  no  notice  either  of  the  statement 
or  of  the  request;  but  presented  what  they  were  plcjuscd 
to  terra  a  ''pious  petition'*  for  the  execution,  in  their 
utmoc^t  rigour,  of  tlie  penal  laws  against  Papi*t-s.  Now^ 
the  king's  palace  was  at  the  moment  full  of  Popish 
nobles,  whom  he  had  in\*iti»<l  from  France  to  partake  in 
the  festivities  of  his  marriage.  He  was  pledged,  more- 
over, both  to  his  bride  and  her  father^  to  extend  aa 
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much  of  toleration  as  might  be  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  realm,  to  the  professors  of  their  faith. 
No  request  could  therefore  be  proposed  to  him  more 
embarrassing  or  more  distasteful;  yet  he  conquered 
his  chagrin,  returned  a  gracious  answer  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  renewed,  with  the  same  modesty  as  at  first, 
his  application  for  a  pecuniary  supply. 

The  king's  business  might  be  urgent,  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation  at  hazard, — nevertheless,  there  was 
a  matter  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  zealous 
members  of  the  lower  house,  demanded  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  in  precedency  of  either. 
Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  had  ven- 
tured, while  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  Popish 
missionary,  to  deny  that  the  Calvinistic  interpretation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation  were 
held  to  be  correct  by  the  Church  of  England.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  ferment  which  this  avowal  occa- 
sioned among  the  Puritans.  Yates  and  Ward,  two 
of  their  most  distinguished  preachers,  prepared  an  in- 
formation against  him,  to  be  laid  before  parliament; 
and  the  unfortunate  divine  having  ventured  "  to  appeal 
unto  Caesar,"  was  pronounced  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
the  house.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Charles  inter- 
fered to  protect  his  chaplain,  or  requested  that  to  him- 
self might  be  intrusted  the  care  of  punishing  the 
delinquent.  The  Commons  continued  obstinate,  and 
Montague,  who  was  already  in  charge  of  the  sjerjeant- 
at-arms,  would  have  been  transferred  to  the  Tower, 
had  he  not  put  in  bail  for  his  appearance,  when  re- 
quired, to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  bore  with  these  insults  as  patiently  as  he 
could,  in  expectation  that  now  at  length  his  necessities 
would  be  considered,  and  that  funds  would  be  supplied 
for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.     His  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  pre- 
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paring  a  fleet  for  sea,  amounted  to  300,000  pounds. 
The  Commons  voted  for  the  total  expenses  of  the  war, 
something  less  than  one  half  of  the  sum.  Nor  did  they 
end  here.  Instead  of  granting  to  Charles  for  life,  as 
had  been  done  to  his  predecessors,  the  usual  revenues 
accruing  from  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  they  passed  a 
resolution  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  levy  them  for 
one  year  only;  thus  indicating  a  determination  to  hold 
him  altogether  at  their  mercy,  by  making  him  de- 
pendent upon  their  votes  for  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  king  received  these  announcements  mth 
surprise  and  indignation.  He  gave  time  only  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  bills,  and  then  availing 
himself  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  plague,  adjourned 
the  session,  by  commanding  the  parliament  to  met.t 
again,  after  a  short  recess,  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  parliament  again  met 
under  auspices  in  no  degree  more  favourable,  than  had 
attended  it  in  London.  The  Commons  refused  to  add 
to  their  former  grants,  or  make  a  miserable  subsidy  of 
40,000Z. ;  while  the  opposite  party  wasted  their  time 
and  ruffled  their  tempers  in  angry  debate  and  mutual 
recrimination.  Charles  bore  all  this  with  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  his  own  private  dealings  with  the  Papists 
aflPbrded  the  principal  topic  of  discussion;  but  the 
measure  of  his  displeasure  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
when  Buckingham  became  the  object  of  attack.  The 
favourite  having  undertaken,  in  a  conference  between 
the  two  houses,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  embarrass- 
ment under  which  his  master  laboured,  found  himself 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  very  men  whom 
he  vainly  hoped  to  propitiate.  He  made  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  to  the  king;  and  the  king,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  dissolved  the  parliament. 

Charles  had  been  educated  in  very  extravagant 
notions  of  the  extent  of  kingly  power.  He  bore, 
therefore,  with  an  ill  grace,  these  encroachments  upon 
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it;  and  the  wound  festered  the  more  deei>ly,  because  of 
the  opposite  anticipations  with  which  he  Jiud  called  the 
parliament  together.  Had  lie  possessed  less  of  firm- 
ness, or  more  of  prudence,  he  would  have  susjx  luhd  at 
once  his  hostile  preparations  agjiinst  Spain ;  which, 
indeed,  might  have  been  done  without  any  compromise 
either  of  personal  or  national  honour,  liut  Charles, 
though  he  too  often  yielded  his  own  judgment  to  the 
airectiori  of  counsellors  less  able  than  himself,  was* 
firm  even  to  obstinacy  after  a  rosolution  had  once  been 
formed.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  caused  the  mili- 
tary preparations  to  go  on;  and,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  public  $(?n'ice,  i^fcsucil  conimissiciiis  for  compul- 
sory loans,  and  levied  heavy  dutic>(  on  all  goods, 
whetlier  exposed  for  sale,  or  laid  up  in  mezxihanti^* 
store-houses.  With  the  funds  thus  realized,  a  fleet 
and  an  army  were  equipped,  which  proceeded  to  attack 
the  town  and  harbour  of  CWix.  But  the  incapacity  of 
the  commander,  not  less  than  the  in$ulK»nli nation  of 
the  troops,  caused  the  scheme  to  miscarry ;  ai^l  the 
fleet  returned  in  a  short  time  to  Portsmouth,  covei^d 
with  di«gnioe. 

While  the  whole  nation  rang  with  complaints,  and 
cast  the  blame  of  the  defeat  rather  on  the  king  tlian  on 
his  general,  Charles,  though  disappointed  of  the  plmnder 
on  which  he  had  counted,  was  &r  from  desirous  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  contest  fixmi  which  it  was  now  c>'idcnt 
tluit  he  could  derive  notliixig  but  an  incieaaeof  difFicul- 
tiea.  Uuckiiigluuu,  on  the  contnuy,  with  the  earl  of 
Holland,  were  despatched  to  the  Ilague,  where,  in  order 
to  raise  funds,  they  pa^Ticd  some  of  the  crown-pUite 
and  jewels.  From  tlie  Hague  they  proccitded  to  Copeop 
hagen,  and  engaged  the  kii^  of  Dcnnuirk,  by  a  promise 
of  a  yearly  subsidy,  to  march  an  army  of  343,0(M)  to 
the  relief  of  the  Palatinate.  They  would  have  gone 
tkoBtce  to  PaiiiS  in  the  hope,  by  prt^i<wsiiig  insCanoes,  to 
draw   Loui$  into   a  fulfilment   of  his  promiae;  but 
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Buckingham  had  made  himself  so  offensive  to  the  French 
coui't,  when  employed  to  escort  to  England  the  Princess 
H<»iirletta,  that  he  received  a  message  from  Cardinal 
Richelieu  implying  tluit  his  presence  there  was  not  de- 
sired.   The  truth  i.%  that  Buckingham^  on  the  occasion 
just  alluded  to,  had  Wen  so  imprudent  (of  his  want  of 
principle  I  say  nothing)  as  to  nuikc  love  to  the  queen 
of  France;   and  the  circumstance  becoming  generally 
known,  not  the  king  only  but  the  whole  nation  ex- 
pressed   towards    him  sentiments    of   contempt  and 
abhorrence.     Buckingham  w^is  thus  forced  to  return 
home,  and  Holland  accomplishe<l  nothing  without  him. 
Tlie  money  raised  upon  the  crown-plate  and  jewels 
was  soon  exiKmdcd,  and  Cliarles,  who  felt  that  for  the 
present  he  had  puslied  the  royal  prerogative  far  enough^ 
began   to  contemplate^    not  without   reluctance^   the 
assembling  of  another  parliament*   With  a  view  to  oon- 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  electors  he  adopted  a  course 
which  occasioned  an  irrepaxable  breach  between  him 
and  his  ally  the  king  of  France.     He  caused  tlie  penal 
laws  to  be  enforced  with  rigour;  drove  the  majority  of 
tlie  queen's  chaplains  and  attendants  from  the  palace, 
anc!  othenvise  disphiyed  great  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
Protestant  religion.     Hiul  it  stood  alone^  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  this  procedure  would  have  availed   him 
much ;   but  it  was  accompanied  by  another,  of  which 
no  one  could  mistake  the  object,  and  which  all  imited 
in  condemning.     Care  was  t^ikcn  that  the  most  active 
and  uncompromising  among  the  leadew  of  the  country 
party  should  be  nominated  as  sheriffs  of  their  crounties, 
and  thereby  ixjudered  iri<rli;fible  to  appear  as  candidates 
for  seats  in  parliament.     (.'liaHcs  gained  nothing  by  this 
palpable  roanoravre,  except  the  substitution   of  new 
enemies  for  old ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  pro- 
ducing an  effect  on  the  public  mind  by  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation.     On  the  contrary,  there  were  one  or 
two  circumstances  accompanying  the  rite  which  failed 
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not  to  produce  an  effect  at  the  moment,  and  which 
were  long  afterwards  remembered,  when  evil  days  came, 
as  having  prognosticated  their  arrival.  In  the  first 
place,  the  populace,  when  required  to  shout  in  token 
of  their  acceptance  of  Charles  as  king,  either  through 
accident  or  design  remained  silent.  In  the  next  place, 
and  this  was  esteemed  much  more  serious,  the  unction 
was  administered  behind  a  traverse,  where  it  was  seen 
by  no  one;  and  came  from  the  hands  of  a  prelate,  con- 
cerning whose  authority  serious  doubts  were  enter- 
tained. Archbishop  Abbot,  a  few  years  previously, 
had  accidentally  killed  a  forester,  while  shooting  at  a 
buck.  He  was  absolved,  it  is  true,  and  by  James's 
authority  reinstated  in  his  dignities  and  ofl&ce;  yet 
there  Avere  numbers  who  imagined  that  the  stain  of 
blood  could  not  be  erased,  and  that  a  churchman  so 
defiled  was  for  ever  incapacitated  from  the  discharge 
of  at  least  episcopal  duties. 

Early  in  February,  1626,  Charles  met   his   second 
parliament,  which  gave  immediate  proof  that  it  was 
actuated  by  the  same  disposition  which  had  swayed  its 
predecessor.     The  first  measure  of  the  Commons  was 
to  appoint  various  committees  with  authority  to  inquire 
into  all  abuses,  both  in  the  church  and  state.     To  the 
king's  application  for  subsidies,  an  answer  was  returned, 
that  the  Commons  would  cheerfully  comply  with  his 
wishes,  so  soon  as  they  had  received  a  favourable  reply 
to  the  prayer  which  they  were  about  to  present  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.     The  king's  pride  took  fire,  and 
he  threatened  the  House  with  his  displeasure,  but  the 
House  not  only  took  no  notice  of  the  menace,  but 
resolved  to   impeach  Buckingham.      It   indicated    a 
grievous  want  of  discretion  in  Charles,  that  he  should 
have  selected  a  moment  so  impropitious  as  this  to  in- 
volve himself  with  the  House  of  Lords ;  a  body  which, 
if  it  had  not  openly  supported  him,  at  all  events  pre- 
served a   steady  neutrality  in  his  contest  with  the 
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Commons.  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  The  son  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  lord  high  marshal  of  England,  had 
presumed  to  marry  without  receiving  a  license  from 
the  king.  For  this  offence  lord  Arundel  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  and  Charles  was  weak  enough 
to  imagine  that  he  had  won  an  easy  victory,  because 
Arundel  was  opposed  to  the  government,  and  carried 
six  proxies  in  his  pocket.  Both  the  king  and  his  ad- 
visers had,  however,  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  remonstrated  against  the  imprisonment 
of  one  of  their  body,  refused  to  proceed  to  business  till 
he  should  be  released,  and  compelled  the  court,  though 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  to  recede  from  its  intention. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  only  ground  of  offence  which  the 
king  offered  to  his  peers. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  took  their  romantic  journey  into  Spain,  the 
earl  of  Bristol  was  ambassador  at  Madrid.  Pursuing 
a  different  policy  from  that  of  the  favourite,  Bristol  soon 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  had  resided,  ever  since  his  re- 
turn, at  a  house  in  the  country.  The  king,  at  Buck- 
ingham's suggestion,  omitted  to  send  a  writ  to  this 
nobleman.  Bristol  complained  to  the  lords,  and  a  writ 
was  sent,  though  accompanied  with  a  command  from 
the  king  that  he  should  not  attend  in  his  place.  Again 
the  insulted  nobleman  laid  the  case  before  his  peers, 
who  pronounced  it  a  grievous  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
Bristol  took  his  seat  in  defiance  of  the  royal  prohibi- 
tion. Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  rage  of  Bucking-^ 
ham,  except  that  a  charge  of  high-treason  should  be 
advanced  against  his  enemy,  which  was  immediately 
retorted  by  a  similar  charge  on  the  part  of  Bristol 
against  Buckingham.  But  before  the  complaints  of 
either  could  be  duly  investigated,  a  new  scene  in  this 
curious  drama  opened,  by  the  impeachment  of  Buck- 
ingham, at  the  instance  of  the  Commons  of  England,  of 
certain  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
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The  king,  warned  of  the  coming  storm,  had  endea- 
voured to  avert  it  by  frequent  messages  and  remon- 
strances. To  these  the  Commons  paid  no  heed,  and 
they  now  conducted  the  prosecution  with  so  much 
violence  and  want  of  delicacy,  as  to  excite  disgust  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  Charles,  as  may  be 
imagined,  an  extraordinary  impression  was  produced, 
when  he  learned  that  they  not  only  accused  Bucking- 
ham of  administering  poison  to  the  late  king,  but  in- 
sinuated that  he  had  himself  been  cognizant  of  the 
deed.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  how  much  of  truth 
there  might  be  in  the  rumour,  he  caused  sir  Dudley 
Digges  and  sir  John  Elliot  to  be  arrested ;  and  hastening 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  called  upon  them  to  vindicate 
the  character  and  privileges  of  their  sovereign.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  the  acrimonious  disputes  which 
ensued  on  this  proceeding.  But  the  result  of  all  was 
the  release  of  the  imprisoned  members,  and  an 
assurance,  from  both  houses,  that  they  had  never  heard 
the  insulting  expressions,  to  which  they  were  reproached 
as  having  given  utterance. 

There  was  now  a  total  disruption  of  feeling  and 
sentiment  between  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
which  there  needed  but  the  occurrence  of  some  acci- 
dental offence  on  either  side  to  convert  into  hatred; 
nor  was  such  oflFence  slow  in  being  given.  While  he 
yet  laboured  under  the  perils  of  an  impeachment,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king, 
elected  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  be  their  chancellor. 
The  Commons  fired  up  at  the  act,  they  voted  it  an 
insult  to  the  house,  and  in  spite  of  a  prohibition  from 
the  king  himself,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  proceeding ;  but  the  king  would  not  submit 
to  what  he  considered  this  gross  personal  insult.  He 
had  received,  not  without  pain,  their  denunciations  of 
tonnage  and  poimdage,  and  of  the  other  arbitrary  me« 
thods  which  had  been  adopted  to  raise  supplies  during 
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the  recess ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  question 
the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  his  favourite  had  been 
advanced  to  a  station  of  honour.  After  a  vehement 
address,  in  which  he  strove  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Buckingham,  and  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  a 
reply,  in  which  the  Commons  repeated  the  charges 
against  the  duke,  and  requested  that  he  might  be 
dismissed  from  the  royal  presence,  Charles  took  the 
last  step  which  it  remained  for  him  to  take.  To  the 
prayer  of  the  lords,  that  he  would  pause,  even  for  a 
few  days,  he  made  answer,  "  No,  not  for  one  minute!" 
and  immediately  dissolved  the  parliament. 

In  the  height  of  his  disappointment  the  king  had 
assured  the  Commons,  that  if  they  still  persisted  in 
refusing  the  supplies,  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need,  it  would  become  his  duty,  as  sovereign  of  the 
realm,  to  "  follow  new  counsels."  Of  what  nature 
these  counsels  were,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  give 
proof.  Tonnage  and  poundage,  though  as  yet  unvoted 
at  all,  he  caused  his  officers  to  levy  with  the  most 
unsparing  strictness.  One  commission  was  granted^ 
to  improve  the  value  of  crown-lands,  by  effecting 
sundry  changes  in  the  tenures  by  which  they  were 
held ;  another,  to  inquire  into  the  arrears  of  penalties 
due  from  recusants,  and  to  compound  for  them.  Privy 
seals  were  issued  for  the  loan  of  money  from  private 
persons.  Towns  and  cities  were  assessed, — London 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  an  impost,  called  ship-money,  for  which 
a  precedent  was  found  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
levied  upon  all  sea-ports,  without  distinction,  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  harsh  and  impolitic 
proceedings  occasioned  a  great  ferment  throughout 
the  country, — which,  however,  sufficed  neither  to  in- 
timidate the  king,  nor  to  check  the  violence  of  his 
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counsels.  Nay,  wlien  intelligence  came  in  of  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  imminent 
risk  of  extinction  which  Protestantism  had  incurred 
in  Germany,  Charles  took  advantage  of  the  horror 
which  his  people  expressed,  to  push  the  encroachments 
of  the  prerogative  still  further.  Something  had  heen 
said  in  the  late  session,  of  a  vote  of  four  subsidies, 
which  the  commons  held  out  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the 
court  into  concessions.  Cliarles  determined  to  collect 
the  money,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might  ; 
and  having  ascertained  the  preciiso  amount  to  which 
individuals  would  have  been  liable,  he  gave  orders  to 
extract  it  from  them,  under  tlie  denomination  of  a 
loan.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  this  pro- 
ce^ding,  which  was  carried  forward,  moreover,  with 
such  liarshnes!S  that  the  wliole  extent  of  the  kingdom 
pr«<!nted  one  wide  ^me  of  arbitrary  exactions  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  bitter  complaint  on 
tbe  part  of  the  people. 

It  might  have  betm  thought  that  aiarles,  thus  em- 
broiled both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  at  least  iu$  much 
upon  his  hand*  iis  he  could  manag«%  and  that  he  would 
have  been  careful  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  new 
enemy,  till  he  had  delivered  himsctf  from  the  pressure 
of  the  old.  Huckingham,  however,  who  never  forguro 
the  treatment  of  the  French  court,  hud  long  laboured 
to  effect  a  breach  between  Cliarles  and  his  brotlier- 
in-law,  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  agsiin  prei«!ring  to  rebel,  he 
succeeded  in  (Mrcompli^biug  his  design.  Ordew  were 
issued  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  and  army,  of  which 
the  destination  was  kept  a  profound  secret,— till,  under 
tlie  command  of  I^uckingham,  who  desired  eagerly  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  it  appeared  suddenly 
before  RocheUe.  The  Rochellois,  however,  not  being 
prei>ared   for   this   mission,   refused,  though  bigoted 
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Huguenots,  to  n<!mit  the  allies  within  their  walls;  and 
Buckingham,  in  consequence,  landed  his  troojjs  on  the 
island  of  Khe.  Here  he  obtiiined,  at  first,  some  ad- 
vantages ;  but,  being  at  once  inexperienced  and 
haughty,  incaj)able  and  impatient. of  advice,  he  demon- 
strated, in  a  camixaign  of  two  months*  continuance,  that 
the  single  military  quxilificatiou  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  %vas  personal  courage.  The  wreck  of  the 
expedition  retumwl  to  England,  where  matters  were 
beginning  everj'  day  to  wear  an  aspect  less  and  less 
encouraging. 

To  prepare  for  service  tlie  fleet  and  army  which  thus 
miserably  failed  in  their  application,  Charles  had  ex- 
pended all,  and  more  tlian  all,  the  proceedii  of  his  late 
exactions.  lie  could  not  venture  again  to  have  recourse 
to  Kuch  measures;  for  the  prisons  were  already  full, — 
and  men's  rninds  appeared  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  deter- 
mination, agaiiLst  whicli  it  would  be  useless  to  contend, 
except  with  force.  Under  such  circumstances  a  privy 
council  was  held,  and  a  resolution  passed,  that  it  had 
become  abi^olutcly  indispensable  to  call  another  piirlia- 
ment.  Charles  assured  his  coimsellors  that  if  they 
anticipated  any  good  from  the  measuie  they  would 
find  tliemsclves  deceived.  Nevertheless,  as  they  ad- 
hered to  the  recommendation,  and  g;tve  a  ph*dge,  that 
in  case  the  Commons  sbmitd  again  display  a  spirit  of 
contutuiiey,  they  would  support  tlie  king  in  any  mea- 
suies,  he  reluctantly  gave  way.  Writs  were  issued 
accordingly,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1628,  a  par- 
liament met,  to  which,  though  it  verified  the  king's  fore- 
sight, the  people  of  England  stand  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  which  has  ever  assembled 
ander  royal  autliority. 

That  he  might  meet  his  commons  with  a  better 
gniee,  Charles  set  at  liberty  almctst  all  persons,  who  liad 
been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  tlian  resi$t^ince  to  the 
demands  of  his  revenue  officers.     A  large  proportion  of 
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counsels.  Nay,  wlien  intelligence  came  in  of  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  imminent 
risk  of  extinction  which  Protestantism  had  incurred 
in  Germany,  Charles  took  advantage  of  the  horror 
which  his  people  expressed,  to  push  the  encroachments 
of  the  prerogative  still  further.  Something  had  heen 
said  in  the  late  session,  of  a  vote  of  four  subsidies, 
which  the  commons  held  out  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the 
court  into  concessions.  Charles  determined  to  collect 
the  money,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might  ; 
and  having  ascertained  the  precise  amoimt  to  which 
individuals  would  have  been  liable,  he  gave  orders  to 
extract  it  from  them,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
loan.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  carried  forward,  moreover,  with 
such  harshness,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom 
presented  one  wide  scene  of  arbitrary  exactions  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  bitter  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  Charles,  thus  em- 
broiled both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  at  least  as  much 
upon  his  hands  as  he  could  manage,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  careful  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  new 
enemy,  till  he  had  delivered  himself  from  the  pressure 
of  the  old.  Buckingham,  however,  who  never  forgave 
the  treatment  of  the  French  court,  had  long  laboured 
to  effect  a  breach  between  Charles  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  again  preparing  to  rebel,  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  design.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  and  army,  of  which 
the  destination  was  kept  a  profound  secret, — till,  under 
the  command  of  Buckingham,  who  desired  eagerly  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  it  appeared  suddenly 
before  Rochelle.  The  Rochellois,  however,  not  being 
prepared   for   this   mission,    refused,  though  bigoted 


Huguenots,  to  admit  the  allies  within  their  walls;  and 
Buckingham,  in  consequence,  landed  his  troops  on  the 
island  of  Rhe.  Here  he  obtained,  at  first,  some  ad- 
vantages;  but,  being  at  once  inexperienced  and 
haughty,  incapable  and  impatient. of  advice,  he  demon- 
strated, in  a  campaign  of  two  months'  continuance,  that 
the  single  military  qualification  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  was  personal  courage.  The  wreck  of  the 
expedition  returned  to  England,  where  matters  were 
beginning  every  day  to  wear  an  aspect  less  and  less 
encouraging. 

To  prepare  for  service  the  fleet  and  army  which  thus 
miserably  failed  in  their  appKcation,  Charles  had  ex- 
pended all,  and  more  than  all,  the  proceeds  of  his  late 
exactions.  He  could  not  venture  again  to  have  recourse 
to  such  measures;  for  the  prisons  were  already  full, — 
and  men  s  minds  appeared  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  deter- 
mination, against  which  it  would  be  useless  to  contend, 
except  with  force.  Under  such  circumstances  a  privy 
council  was  held,  and  a  resolution  passed,  that  it  had 
become  absolutely  indispensable  to  call  another  parlia- 
ment. Charles  assured  his  counsellors  that  if  they 
anticipated  any  good  from  the  measure  they  would 
find  themselves  deceived.  Nevertheless,  as  they  ad- 
hered to  the  recommendation,  and  gave  a  pledge,  that 
in  case  the  Commons  should  again  display  a  spirit  of 
contumacy,  they  would  support  the  king  in  any  mea- 
sures, he  reluctantly  gave  way.  Writs  were  issued 
accordingly,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1628,  a  par- 
liament met,  to  which,  though  it  verified  the  king's  fore- 
sight, the  people  of  England  stand  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  which  has  ever  assembled 
under  royal  authority. 

That  he  might  meet  his  commons  with  a  better 
grace,  Charles  set  at  liberty  almost  all  persons,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  his  revenue  officers.     A  large  proportion  of 
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these  obtained  seats  in  the  new  parliament,— and  they 
repaired  to  it  with  minds  resolutely  bent  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  all  time  coming,  from 
similar  outrages.      Nevertheless,  as  they  found  from 
the  tenour  of  the  king  s  opening  speech,  that  he  was  m 
no  humour  to  bear  with  patience  any  premature  attacks 
upon  the  prerogative,  they  resolved  to  put  a  check  upon 
their  tempers,  and  to  proceed  with  equal  caution  and 
address.     They  adhered  to  this  resolution  with  won- 
derful firmness.     Their  first  measure  was  to  propose, 
without  absolutely  voting,  a  supply  of  five  subsidies^ 
This,  which  would  have  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  appeared  so  alluring  in  the 
king  s  eyes,  that,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  havmg 
it  withdra>vn,  he   threw  no  impediments  m  the  way 
of  the  searching  inquiry  which  they  began  immediately 
to  institute.     Out  of  these  inquiries  sprang  the  famous 
"  Petition  of  Right,"  which,  when  passed  into  a  law, 
became,  next  to  Magna  Charta-if,  indeed,  it  ought  to 
be  ranked  next  even  to  that,-the  great  palladium  of 
an  Englishman  s  liberty.  , 

The  Petition  of  Right,  after  enumerating    sundiy 
oppressions,  to  which,  of  late  years,  the  people  had 
been  subject,  prayed  the  king  that  he  would  sanction 
and  give  the  force  of  law  to  four  important  resolutions. 
The  first  of  these  pronounced  it  illegal  to  molest  by 
oaths,  recognizances,  or  arrests,  any  persons  refusing  to 
advance  money  to  the  king,  unless  required  to  do  so 
by  act  of  parliament.     By  the  second,  all  magistrates, 
judges,  peace-officers,  and  others,  were  prohibited  from 
committing  any  one  to   prison,   against   whom   some 
specific  charge  should  not  be  alleged;  or  to  retain  him 
there  after  due  notice  should  be  given  of  bail,  and  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  sued  for  and  obtained.     The 
practice  of  billeting  soldiers  upon  private  houses  (an 
abuse  of  which,  after  the  return  of  the  troops  from 
Cadiz,  the  government  were  guilty  to  a  great  extent) 
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was  forbidden  by  the  third  and  fourth  ai  tides.  To 
give  authority,  by  commission,  to  any  persons  to  punish 
by  summary  process  of  martial  law,  olBfences  committed 
by  soldiers,  marines,  and  their  accomplices,  such 
oflfences  being  cognizable  in  the  usual  courts  of  law, 
was  declared  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, unjust,  and  illegal.  Charles  was  confounded, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  opposition  of  the  courtiers, 
this  bill,  which  threatened  to  effect  a  total  revolution  in 
the  government  of  England,  passed  both  houses  by  large 
majorities.  He  did  not  venture  openly  to  reject  it; 
but  he  adopted  an  expedient  which,  while  it  failed  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  excited  not  more  of  anger  than 
of  contempt  among  the  sturdy  commoners. 

The  Bill  being  presented  to  him  with  the  formalities 

usual  on  such  occasions,  Charles,  instead  of  the  brief 

answer  by  which  the  king  is  accustomed  to  denote 

either   approbation   or   dissent,  caused   the  following 

sentence  to  be  written  under  the  petition,  "  The  king 

willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 

customs  of  the  realm,  and  the  statutes  be  put  in  due 

execution;   that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to 

complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their 

just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof 

he  holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his  prerogative." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  Patriots, 

who,  retiring  to  their  own  chamber,  gave  vent  to  their 

fury  in  a  manner  which  experience  had  taught  them  to 

consider  as  most  galling  to  the  royal  temper.     While 

pursuing  his  arbitrary  career  during  the  late  dissolution, 

Charles  had  commanded  the  clergy  to  preach  to  its 

utmost  hmits  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.     They 

were  not  all  obedient  to  this  mandate;  but  one  doctor 

Manwaring  not   only  inculcated  a  slavish  submission 

from  the  pulpit,  but,  by  the  king's  desire,  printed  and 

published  his  sermon.     He  was  now  impeached  by  the 

Commons,  condemned  to  acknowledge  his  error,  to  pay 
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a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  suspended  for  three 
years,  and  declared  incapable,  ever  after,  of  holding  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Manwaring  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  and,  within  a  few 
months,  presented  to  a  rich  living ;  and  attained,  event- 
ually, to  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  as  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

The  attack  upon  Manwaring  roused  the  king's  anger; 
his  fears  became  alarmed  by  a  threatened  renewal  of 
the  charges  against  Buckingham.  He  suddenly  made 
up  his  mind  to  yield,  after  incurring  all  the  odium  of 
opposition,  and  calling  the  houses  together,  affixed  to 
the  bill  the  usual  sentence,  which  gives  to  all  bills  the 
force  of  law.  Loud  shouts  greeted  this  deed, — ^yet 
were  they  shouts  rather  of  triumph  than  of  gratitude; 
for  the  Commons  had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  own 
house,  than  they  began  to  follow  up  their  victory  with 
great  ardour.  Never  has  any  body  of  men  done  more 
grievous  wrong  to  their  own  fair  fame,  and  to  the 
peace  of  their  country.  The  conquest  which  they  had 
achieved  was  at  once  glorious  and  invaluable.  They 
had  wrimg  from  the  hands  of  an  unwilling  sovereign 
the  liberty  of  themselves  and  of  their  oflPspring.  By 
seeking  more,  they  undid  the  holy  work,  and  brought 
confiision,  civil  war,  and  military  despotism  upon  the 
land. 

By  moderate  men,  it  was  hoped  that  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  content  with  what  they  had  done, 
would  spare  the  king  any  additional  mortifications, — at 
least  for  the  present.  The  expectation  proved  illusory; 
for,  after  several  long  debates,  they  presented  to  him  a 
remonstrance,  in  which  the  evils  which  afflicted,  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  kingdom,  were  elo- 
quently set  forth.  Religion,  it  was  said,  was  under- 
mined by  Popery  and  Arminianism ;  both  the  reputation 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  were  thrown  away, 
and  its  trade  destroyed,  by  mismanagement.  Of  all 
these  evils,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  root  and 
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the  origin,  and  hence  his  dismissal  from  the  royal  con- 
fidence was  earnestly  solicited.  When  the  king  ex- 
hibited a  disposition  to  resist  their  demands,  they 
reminded  him,  with  very  little  delicacy,  that  as  yet  no 
vote  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  had  passed.  Charles 
lost  all  patience.  He  summoned  the  houses  into  his 
presence,  and  from  the  throne  assured  them,  that  in 
consenting  to  the  Petition  of  Rights,  he  had  neither 
relinquished,  nor  intended  to  relinquish,  any  privilege 
which  his  predecessors  had  before  possessed.  "  As  for 
Tonnage  and  Poundage,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  want.  It  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask, 
and  never  meant  (I  am  sure)  by  me  to  grant."  Having 
said  this,  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills  of  sub- 
sidy, and  instantly  prorogued  the  parliament. 

If  Charles  expected  to  enjoy  either  leisure  or  relax- 
ation by  ridding  himself  of  the  presence  of  his  im- 
practicable counsellors,  the  event  gave  proof  that  he 
had  totally  miscalculated  his  situation.  The  people  of 
Eochelle  called  loudly  for  further  aid,  and  he  sent  a 
fleet  to  support  them,  which  accomplished  nothing.  In 
this  extremity,  Buckingham,  either  weary  of  court-life, 
or  anxious  to  retrieve  his  military  reputation,  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  the  guidance  of 
a  second  expedition.  He  repaired  to  Portsmouth  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  arranged  all  matters  preparatory 
to  a  general  embarkation,  when  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  in  open  day,  while  descending  the  stairs  of  his 
hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  attendants.  The 
murderer  proved  to  be  one  Felton,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant under  Buckingham's  command,  whose  temper, 
naturally  sour  and  gloomy,  had  been  goaded  into  mad- 
ness by  the  refusal  of  promotion.  He  made  no  secret 
of  the  act,  in  which,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  glory;  and 
as  a  justification  of  what  he  had  done,  quoted  the  terms 
of  the  address  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
denounced  the  favourite  as  a  traitor    even  at  the  foot 
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of  the  throne.  Felton  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his 
crime  with  great  composure,  and  denied,  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  he  was  either  incited  to  the  enterprise, 
or  assisted  in  it  by  any  accomplices. 

Though  the  king  disguised  his  feelings,  over  which 
he  possessed,  at  all  times,  an  extraordinary  command, 
he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  assassination  of  the 
favourite.  He  did  not,  indeed,  intermit  his  preparations 
to  succour  Rochelle,  which,  however,  surrendered  be- 
fore effectual  relief  could  be  conveyed  to  it ;  and  he 
never  for  a  moment  withdrew  his  most  assiduous 
attention  from  the  consideration  of  public  business. 
But  there  came  no  successor  to  Buckingham,  either  in 
his  confidence  or  his  affections.  In  Laud  he  reposed 
great  trust;  Wentworth  also,  who  had  deserted  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  created  successively  a  baron, 
a  viscount,  and,  finally,  eari  of  Strafford,  obtained  a  high 
place  in  his  esteem;  while  Noy  and  Littleton  equally 
gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  were  created,  the  former, 
attorney,  and  the  latter  solicitor-general.  Nevertheless, 
Charies,  though  he  valued  as  it  deserved  the  advice  of 
these  able  counsellors,  became  not  in  their  hands  the  tool 
which  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham.  He  re- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects; 
and  was  not  slow  to  discover  that  the  act  of  changing 
sides  had  lost  to  his  new  friends  all  the  influence  which 
they  were  at  one  period  capable  of  exerting.  Laud, 
also,  as  past  experience  had  shown,  lay,  in  a  marked 
degree,  open  to  the  hostility  of  the  Commons.  His 
rapid  promotion  from  dignity  to  dignity,  till  he  attained 
at  last  to  the  primacy  itself,  gave  almost  as  much  um- 
brage  as  his  known  abhorrence  of  Calvinism  and  Non- 
conformity; while  his  indomitable  courage,  by  removing 
all  hope  of  influencing  him  by  the  motive  of  fear, 
served  only  to  convert  prejudice  and  distaste  into  ran- 

corous  hatred.  .     , 

Such  were  the   principal   directors    of    the    kmgs 
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counsels,  when  on  the   30th   of  January,   1629,   the 
parliament  reassembled.  As  usual,  Charies  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  his  own 
pressing  necessities;   the  Commons,  as  their  custom 
was,  had  a  thousand  wrongs  of  which  to  complain.  The 
religious   Puritans   exclaimed   against  the   growth  of 
sundry  heresies,  and  inveighed  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness against  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the  mtro- 
duction  of  a  new  clause  into  the  Articles,— a  clause 
which  was  not  new,  but  had  from  the  first  declared 
"  that  the  Church  hath  power  to  discuss  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  hath  authority  in  matters  of  faith."     The 
country  party,  again,  protested,  and  with  much  greater 
reason,  against  an  act  of  which  the  king  had  been  guilty, 
and  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  except 
as  the  deed  of  one  whose  judgment  and  sense  of  per- 
sonal respect  had  entirely  forsaken  him.     It  appeared, 
that  during  the  recess,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the 
Petition  of  Rights   had  been  printed  and  circulated 
through  the  country,  with  a  transcript  of  the  first  reply 
which  the  king  had  made,  appended  to  each.     The 
Patriots  were  vehement  in  their  condemnation  of  this 
deceit,  which  Charles  made  haste  to  rectify,  and  they 
testified  their  displeasure  by  condemning,  as  illegal,  the 
levying  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  which  had  not  yet 
been  constitutionally  granted.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  session  of  1629,  Oliver  Cromwell  first  began 
to  make  himself  conspicuous.    He  was  a  member,  and  a 
zealous  one,  of  the  Committee  of  Religion,  and  directing 
much  of  his  indignation  against  the  patrons  of  doctor 
Manwaring,  pronounced  it  disgraceful  before  men,  and 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  those  should  attain 
to  ecclesiastical  preferment  who ''  preached  flat  popery. ' 
Unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  of  which  he 
felt  that  the  consequences  must  necessarily  be  serious, 
Charies  strove  to  soften  the  rancour  of  the  country 
party,  by  conceding  his  right  to   levy  Tonnage   and 
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Poundage,  except  as  a  free  gift  from  the  people.  The 
Commons,  however,  were  in  no  humour  to  be  pleased. 
They  passed  votes  of  censure  against  the  officers  of 
revenue,  and  summoned  them  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Speaker,  acting  at  Charles's 
suggestion,  strove  to  stop  this  headstrong  proceeding, 
or  asserted  that  he  had  it  in  command,  as  the  question 
came  on,  to  adjourn  the  house.  A  furious  tumult 
arose.  He  was  forcibly  held  in  his  chair, — the  doors 
were  locked,  and  certain  violent  resolutions  were 
carried  by  acclamation.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
the  king  himself  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
w^as  refused  admission.  He  commanded  it  to  be  burst 
open.  Happily,  this  last  measure  of  violence  was  not 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Commons  had  obeyed  the 
mandate  of  the  Speaker,  and  were  then  in  the  act  of 
adjourning  their  debate;  nevertheless,  the  king  could 
not  forgive  the  insult  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
He  caused  several  of  the  most  popular  leaders  to  be 
arrested,  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  threat, 
not  obscurely  delivered,  that  he  should  never  expose 
himself  to  disgrace  by  meeting  a  similar  body  again. 

Charles  committed  a  grievous  error  in  thus  hastily 
committing  to  prison  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
on  a  charge  which  could  be  interpreted  as  aflPecting  their 
public  conduct  alone.  They  became  at  once,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of 
which  the  king,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  accounted 
the  enemy.  He  was  equally  injudicious  in  the  mode 
by  which  he  strove  to  remedy  the  mistake.  His  first 
act  excited  the  anger, — ^his  second,  the  contempt  of  the 
people;  and  perhaps  the  latter  is,  when  directed  to- 
wards a  sovereign,  the  more  perilous  feeling  of  the 
two.  He  had,  however,  taken  his  ground,  and  his 
proceedings,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
at  all  hazards  maintain  it.  Peace  was  hastily  con- 
cluded both  with  France   and   Spain;    Tonnage  and 


Poundage   were    exacted   with    greater    rigour    than 
before;    all  persons   possessed  of  landed  property  to 
the  amount  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  were  required  to 
accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  or  to  pay  a  fine; 
monopolies  were  revived  in  every  department  of  trade, 
and  thrown  into  the  hands  not  of  individuals  but  of 
companies ;  while  all,  no  matter  what  their  rank  might 
be,  who  exhibited  any  reluctance  to  treat  proclamations 
as  law,  were  subjected  to  severe  penalties.     But  this 
was  not  all.     While  custom-house-officers  were  per- 
mitted to  break  all  bulks,  or  to  seize  goods,  even  in 
store-houses  and  cellars,  recusants  were  openly  admit- 
ted to  compositions ;    and  the  tenants   of  crown-lands 
received,  as  a  compensation  for  compulsory  loans,  what 
amounted,  in  many  instances,  to  little  short  of  a  grant 
of  the  fee-simple  of  their  farms.     Such  conduct  dis- 
played at  once  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  king,  and  the 
desperate  state  of  his  circumstances.     Yet  it  was  at 
least  matched  by  the  bearing  of  Laud  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    The  latter,  by  innovating, 
slightly  to  be  sure,  but  still  imprudently,  on  the  mode 
of  celebrating  divine  worship,   gave  great  offence  to 
more  than  the  Puritans ;  and  excited  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion,— ^for  which  there  was,  indeed,  no  foundation  in 
fact, — that  he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  reunion  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 

The  two  great  engines  of  which  Charles  made  use 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  projects  against  public  liberty, 
were  the  courts  of  High-Commission,  and  of  the  Star- 
Chamber.  By  the  former,  all  offences  against  the 
established  religion,  including  the  reprobation  of 
its  ministers,  and  attacks  on  its  creeds  and  formu- 
laries, were  visited ;  by  the  latter,  such  civil  offences 
as  might  not  be  exactly  cognizable  in  other  courts, 
were  investigated  and  punished.  The  following  speci- 
men^ of  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  each,  will 
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give  die  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  formi- 
dable tribunals. 

There  was  one  Leighton,  a  Puritan  preacher, — a 
man  of  enthusiastic  temper  and  courage,  who,  setting 
danger  at  nought,  published  a  libel  against  the  court 
of  High-Commission;  in  which  he  dealt  very  freely 
with  the  characters  of  the  bishops.  Being  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  outraged  court,  he  was,  after  a  brief 
trial,  found  guilty;  and  a  sentence  passed,  which  in 
due  time  was  carried  into  execution.  He  was  fined 
five  thousand  pounds;  was  twice  publicly  flogged, 
having  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  one  of  his  nostrils 
slit,  on  each  occasion;  and  then,  bloody  and  mutilated 
as  he  was,  became  an  inmate  of  a  prison,  till  it 
should  please  the  sovereign  to  release  him.  A  similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  about  the  same  time,  by  the 
Star-Chamber,  on  a  barrister  named  Prynne,  whose 
offence  consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  silly  book, 
in  which  stage-plays  were  condemned  as  immoral,  the 
queen,  by  implication,  accused  of  unchastity,  and  the 
court  of  Star-Chamber  pronounced  a  nuisance. 

Galled  by  these  proceedings,  and  harassed  by  the 
vigilance  of  Laud,  who  put  to  silence  the  most  popular 
of  their  preachers  by  enforcing  the  law  of  license; 
the  more  sincere  of  the  Puritans  began  to  emigrate  in 
great  numbers  to  America,  where  they  founded  the 
colony  of  New  England.  Had  Charles  and  his  advisers 
been  actuated  by  considerations  of  sound  policy,  they 
would  have  promoted  the  emigration,  rather  than  strove 
to  arrest  its  tide.  But  more  eager  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  party,  than  to  rid  themselves  of  a  body  of  disaffected 
men,  they  prohibited,  by  proclamation,  a  continuance 
of  the  system,  and  actually  brought  back  from  the 
river,  Hazelrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
all  of  whom  had  embarked  to  join  their  associates 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  found  ample  reason,  a  few 
years  later,  to  lament  this  unwise  step;  when  the  men 


thus  thwarted  in  their  design  of  withdrawing  from  the 
stage,  became  the  most  active  and  daring  leaders  in 
the  scenes  of  confusion  that  overtook  the  kingdom. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  advert,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland;  where,  as  well  as 
in  other  quarters,  there  were  presented  many  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  peace*     The  former  country, 
indeed,  after  coming  under  the  management  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  soon  ceased  to  be  troublesome.     By  the 
exercise   of  a   vigorous,   though   somewhat   arbitrary 
policy,  he  not  only  suppressed  all  attempts  at  rebellion 
in  the  provinces,  but  rendered  the  parliament  as  sub- 
missive as  even  Charles  could  have  desired.     His  small 
but  well-equipped  army,  also,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  ejficiency.      But  it  was   widely  different 
with  Scotland;  where  the  spirit  which  came  in  with 
the    Reformation,   continued   to  exercise  a  boundless 
sway  over  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    These  never  forgave  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy  by  James,  or  his  abortive  attempt  to  force 
upon  them  a  liturgy;   and  if  they  abstained  from  ex- 
hibiting their  indignation  otherwise  than  by  murmurs 
and  complaints,  it  was  because  the  former  grievance 
proved   more   nominal  than  real,  and  the  latter  had 
ceased  to  operate.    The  imprudence  of  Charles,  and  the 
immoderate  zeal  of  Laud,  soon  brought  matters  back  to 
more  than  their  original  disquiet.     In  an  evil  hour,  the 
former  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  and  of  the  English  Prayer-book  was  enjoined 
in  the   Scottish  Churches.      He   had  previously   de- 
manded and  obtained  from  the  nobles  and  gentry,  a 
restitution  of    a  part  of   the    Church   property,    and 
appeared,   in   their  jealous   eyes,   to   meditate   a  re- 
sumption of  the  whole.     In  a  moment,  all  the  respect 
for  primitive  usage,  which  they  had  hitherto  professed, 
was  forgotten.     The  passions  of  the  mob  were  by  them 
excited ;  the  most  popular  of  the  fanatical  preachers 
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were  countenanced  in  their  extravagances ;  it  was  said, 
that  not  Prelacy  alone,  but  Popery,  was  about  to  be 
re-introduced ;  and  that  there  was  no  hope  left,  except 
in  the  firmness  of  men  themselves.  Such  was  the 
temper  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, south  of  the  Tay,  when  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  superiors,  the  clergy  prepared  to 
celebrate  divine  worship  in  white-linen  vestments,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  service-book. 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  that  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  offensive  ordinances.  The  dean 
appeared  in  his  surplice  and  cope,  and  began  to  read 
the  service,  when  there  arose  all  at  once,  from  various 
parts  of  the  building,  a  wild  tumult  of  voices,  which 
gave  vent  to  the  most  alarming  cries,  and  the  most  in- 
decent execrations.  Still  the  dean  went  on, — till  sud- 
denly, a  three-legged  stool  was  discharged  from  the 
hand  of  a  strong  woman,  which,  had  it  not  missed  its 
mark,  would  have  silenced  him  for  ever.  A  scene  of 
the  most  disgraceful  riot  ensued.  The  windows  were 
broken;  the  bishop,  who  took  the  dean's  place,  was 
pelted  with  mud  and  stones;  and  the  whole  body  of 
ecclesiastics  were  not  only  driven  from  the  Church,  but 
narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  the  streets.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  intervention  of  a  few  well-disposed  gentle- 
men, supported  by  the  civil  power,  which  alone  saved 
them,  though  not  till  after  the  bishop  had  been  rolled 
in  the  kennel,  and  his  robes  torn  into  shreds. 

The  example  set  in  the  metropolis  was  immediately 
followed  in  all  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland;  and  it  was  to  no  purpose 
that  lord  Traquair,  the  king's  representative,  strove  to 
repress  the  movement.  How  far,  indeed,  he  really 
desired  to  do  so,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
that  which  began  in  popular  tumult,  soon  organized 
itself  into  a  systematic  and  well-ordered  conspiracy. 
A-  bond,  which   received  the  imposing  title  of  The 
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Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  entered  into  for 
the  subversion  of  prelacy  and  the  maintenance  of  true 
religion.  It  soon  obtained  the  signatures,  not  of  the 
preachers  and  common  people  alone,  but  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  nobles  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  determination  among  all  classes, 
namely,  to  resist,  even  unto  death,  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  In  this  emergency,  the  king 
twice  sent  the  marquess  of  Hamilton  from  London,  to 
soothe  and  mediate  with  the  disaff*ected.  He  failed  on 
both  occasions.  Not  even  the  offer  to  abandon  the 
service-book,  and  a  promise  that  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  should  be  curtailed,  made  now  the  slightest 
impression.  The  General  Assembly  met ;  it  denounced 
Episcopacy  altogether ;  it  ratified  the  Covenant ;  it 
called  upon  all  true  sons  of  the  Kirk  to  fight  for  God 
and  his  cause ;  and,  the  people  rising  to  arms  in  every 
quarter,  a  force  soon  took  the  field,  than  which,  both 
from  its  enthusiasm  and  numbers,  Scotland  had  rarely 
furnished  one  more  formidable.  Nor  was  it  wanting 
in  able  leaders.  General  Leslie,  an  officer  of  great 
talent  and  experience,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Provinces,  appeared  at  its  head ; 
and  after  seizing  almost  all  the  strong-holds  north  of 
the  Tweed,  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river. 

Among  other  expedients,  to  supply  himself  with 
money,  Charles,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament in  1629,  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
levying  of  ship-money,  not  in  the  towns  along  the 
coast  only,  but  throughout  all  England.  Other  arbi- 
trary acts  on  his  part  had  given  deep  umbrage  to  the 
people ;  but  this  last  created  a  ferment,  to  which  there 
had  as  yet  appeared  nothing  akin.  It  was  never  heard 
of  before,  that  the  inhabitants  of  inland  counties  should 
be  subject  to  such  a  tax ;  of  the  legality  of  which,  even 
as  it  aff*ected  the  sea-ports,  no  one  professed  to  be  an 
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advocate.      Multitudes,    however,    had    paid,    being 
threatened  with  prosecution   or  imprisonment,  when 
John  Hampden,   of  Avhom  notice   has  already  been 
taken,  boldly  resisted  the  demand.     His  share  of  the 
burden  came  to  no  more  than  twenty  shillings,— but  he 
refused  to  bear  it.     He  was  proceeded  against  m  the 
court  of   Exchequer;    and  after  a  long  and  anraous 
trial,  of  which  all  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  spectators,  sentence  was  given  against  him  by  seven 
out  of  the  twelve  barons.    Encouraged  by  this  decision, 
the  king  now  resumed  the  impost,  and  partly  by  means 
of  the  funds  thereby  rcahzed,  partly  by  a  forced  loan, 
he  contrived  to  enrol  and  bring  into  the  field,  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men.     With  this  he  marched  to- 
wards the  border;  but  he   soon  found  that  in  point 
neither  of  discipline  nor  temper  were  his  forces  to  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  the  insurgents. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  consented  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation, which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  truce; 
as  well  as  by  an  agreement,  on  both  sides,  to  refer  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  them  to  the  decision  oi  a 
new  parliament  and  a  new  general  assembly. 

Though  very  little  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
and  exceedingly  distrustful  of  its  issue,  the  king,  whose 
military  chest  was  already  exhausted,  made  haste  to 
disband  his  troops,  while  he  himself  returned  to  Lon- 
don that  he  might  consult  with  his  friends  there  as  to 
what  course  it  behoved  him  to  follow.  He  was  scarcely 
gone,  when  the  Scots,  as  if  eager  to  convince  him  ot 
his  error,  resumed  their  hostile  attitude.  What  was 
now  to  be  done?  To  repeat  the  measures  Avhich  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  his  first  armament,  while  it  would 
probably  have  met  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  must, 
without  doubt,  exasperate  the  people  beyond  all  en- 
durance. Other  modes  of  using  the  prerogative  failed, 
and  his  council  came  to  the  unanimous  determination, 
ihat,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  a  par- 
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liament  must  be  assembled.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  king  warned  them  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  this 
scheme: — they  pledged  themselves   to   support   him; 
they  promised  to  go  any  lengths,  should  the  commons 
again  prove  refractory;  and  the  king  gave  way.  A  par- 
liament was  accordingly  called, — but  the  spirit  exhi- 
bited by  the  commons,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
demonstrated  that  the  king  had  rightly  calculated  the 
issue.     No  business  whatever  was  done;  for  the  com- 
mons proving  altogether  impracticable,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved  within  the  space  of  three  weeks  from  the 
opening  of  the   session.      Very  serious  disturbances, 
and  still  more  alarming  conferences,  took  place  on  this 
occasion.     The  discarded  commoners,  repairing  to  the 
houses  where  the  deputies  from  Scotland  resided,  as- 
sured them  that  the  people  of  England  were  prepared 
to  make  with  them  common  cause, — while  the  mob 
attacked  Lambeth  palace  with  great  fury,  and  were 
hindered  from  levelling  it  with  the  earth,  only  by  a 
discharge  of  fire-arms. 

Not  inattentive  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
south,  the  Scots  were  again  in  arms.  A  body  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  passed 
the  Tweed,  and  meeting  with  little  opposition,  soon 
overran  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Yorkshire.  Meanwhile  the  king,  round  whom  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  began  to  rally,  raised, 
from  the  most  devoted  of  his  adherents,  a  slender  pe- 
cuniary supply;  and  again  set  out  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  meet  the  invaders.  He  faced, — .but 
warned  by  the  results  of  one  or  two  skirmishes  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  engage  them,  he  carefully 
avoided  a  battle.  Again  his  resources  began  to  fail;  in 
order  to  restore  them  he  called  a  great  coimcil  of  peers, 
to  meet  him  at  York. — a  sort  of  feudal  assembly,  of 
which  England  had  seen  no  specimen  since  the  era  of 
the  Plantagenets.   But  the  peers,  though  not  wanting  iu 
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will,  were  unable  to  fumisli  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  a  sum  wholly  inadequate  to  place 
the  king  on  a  footing  with  the  power  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  act  which 
the  peers  were  prepared  to  perform.  They  had  in- 
tended to  recommend,  at  all  hazards,  the  calling  of 
another  parliament;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  some,  and 
the  great  joy  of  others,  Charles  anticipated  the  request. 
A  truce  was  forthwith  concluded  with  the  Scots.  They 
were  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  a  certain  monthly  stipend;  and  the  king,  having 
thus  secured  his  people  against  the  dangers  of  rapine, 
departed  for  the  metropolis. 

No  difficulties,  short  of  those  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tually surrounded,  would  have  induced  the  king  to  adopt 
a  measure,  from  which  he  augured,  but  too  surely,  a 
renewal  of  inroads  upon  his  prerogative,  and  the  utmost 
peril  to  his  advisers.  He  felt  that  a  parliament,  called 
as  this  would  be,  could  not  be  dissolved  as  he  had  dis- 
solved others;  but  that  its  demands,  if  they  could  not 
be  evaded,  must  be  complied  with,  as  the  only  mode  of 
avoiding  worse  evils.  The  event  proved  that  he  had 
neither  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the  body,  nor  the 
degree  of  power  which  remained  in  his  own  hands. 
The  commons  were  no  sooner  met,  than  they  pro- 
ceeded to  condemn,  as  illegal  and  oppressive,  every 
act  which  had  been  performed  during  the  recent 
recess,  by  the  authority  of  an  order  in  council.  This 
sweeping  declaration  included  not  only  such  proceedings 
as  bore  upon  the  arbitrary  collection  of  revenues,  but 
the  judgments  of  courts  of  law,  whether  directed  against 
defaulters,  or  against  men  charged  with  the  more  grave 
offences  of  sedition  and  nonconformity.  Leighton  and 
Prynne,  for  example,  as  well  as  all  persons  similarly 
circumstanced,  were  released  from  confinement,  and 
damages  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds  were 
given  them  in  each  case  against  the  judges.    Ministers, 


ejected  because  they  refused  to  obey  the  canons,  were 
reinstated  in  their  benefices.     Nor  was  this  all. '   The 
nation,  it  was  said,  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  want 
of  a  parliament,  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  for  the  future. 
A  bill  was  accordingly  passed,  which,  while  it  limited 
the  duration  of  each  parliament  to  three  years,  rendered 
it  imperative  on  the  crown  to  issue  writs  for  a  new 
parhament  mthin  three  years,  at  the  furthest,  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  old;  and  took  away  the  power  of 
dissolving  at  all,  till  the  houses  should  have  sat  at  least 
fifty  days.     So  far,  though  they  may  have  proceeded 
with  as  much  of  passion  as  of  reflection,  the  commons 
certainly  did  nothing  that  was   not  beneficial  to  the 
country.     Their  next  measure  was  one  of  pure  revenge, 
—of  which  the  consequences  were  not  more  fatal  to  the' 
immediate  sufferer  than  to  many  of  those  who  took  a 
prominent  part  against  him. 

The  man  most  obnoxious  to  popular  odium  of  all 
by  whom  the  councils  of  the  king  were  believed 
to  be  influenced  at  this  moment,  was  lord  Strafford. 
Awakened,  by  the  violence  of  the  popular  party,  to  a 
sense  of  his  country's  danger,  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  other  side,  where  he  used  more  than  common 
exertions  to  maintain  the  royal  authority,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland, — and  his  talents  being  equal  to 
his  zeal,  the  king  owed  it  mainly  to  him,  that  as  yet 
one  portion  of  his  dominions  professed  obedience  to  his 
will.  The  Commons  determined,  both  out  of  rancour 
towards  the  individual,  and  as  a  means  of  exhibiting 
the  full  extent  of  their  power,  that  Strafford  should 
suffer.  With  closed  doors,  they  voted  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  and  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment,— 
which  the  House  of  Lords,  too  timid,  or  too  compliant, 
consented,  without  so  much  as  a  remonstrance,  to  en- 
tertain. Strafford,  who  was  with  his  master  when 
intelligence  of  the  proceeding  reached  him,  hastened  to 
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the  house.  He  ivas  not  so  much  as  permitted  to  sii 
down;  but  being  informed  of  the  decision  to  which  his 
peers  had  come,  was  handed  over  to  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  A  like  fate  would 
have  awaited  the  chief  secretary  Windebank,  had  h€ 
not  anticipated  it  by  a  timely  flight;  but  Laud  w^as 
too  magnanimous  to  fly.  He,  also,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commons,  stood  charged  with  high-treason,  and 
passed  from  his  palace  at  Lambeth  to  the  Tower. 

These  bold  proceedings,  while  they  deprived  Charles 
of  the  ablest  and  most  trust-worthy  of  his  advisers, 
produced  a  great  effect  throughout  the  nation,  and 
prepared  men  s  minds  for  other  and  not  less  atrocious 
measures,  which  rapidly  gathered  one  upon  another. 
Judges,  sheriffs,  pursuivants,  every  one,  in  short,  who 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  execution  of  obnoxious  pro- 
clamations, were  mercilessly  prosecuted,  and  still  more 
mercilessly  punished.  Committees  sat,  indeed,  which, 
carrying  on  the  several  departments  of  the  government, 
took  all  power,  nominally  as  well  as  virtually,  out  of 
^he  hands  of  the  executive.  Meanwhile  the  language 
customary  m  such  cases  was  held  equally  within  and 
without  the  house.  No  man  desired  to  bring  about  a 
revolution, — no  man  wished  to  innovate  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution: — to  renovate,  to  restore,  to  improve 
these,  were  the  sole  ends  at  which  the  patriots  aimed; 
and  to  support  their  representatives  in  the  pursuit  of 
so  just  a  purpose,  the  people  could  not  too  strenuously 
exert  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  populace,  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  numerous 
tracts,  which  the  party  took  care  to  circulate  among 
them,  entered  with  great  earnestness  into  the  contest, 
while  the  royalists,  brow-beaten  in  all  quarters,  and 
deprived  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow,  looked  on  with  amazement  and  horror 
at  events  which  they  believed  themselves  unable  to 
control. 
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Among  other  means  of  strengthening  themselves,  the 
Commons  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  alliance  and 
support  with  the  deputies  from  the  Scottish  army. 
Liberal  sums  were  voted  for  their  use,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  them.was  intrusted,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  a  com- 
mittee ;  while  the  Scots,  in  return,  laboured  to  dissemi- 
nate throughout  London  hostility  to  the  establishment, 
and  a  preference  for  their  own  more  bald  and  republi- 
can form  of  church  government.  They  so  far  succeeded, 
that  a  petition  was  got  up  in  which  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  were  denounced  in  no  measured  terms ;  and 
as  fifteen  thousand  names  were  appended  to  it,  the 
party  proceeded  to  turn  it  to  account.  A  bill  was 
passed  which  pronounced  clergymen  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  civil  authority,  or  otherwise  interfering  in 
the  management  of  civil  matters.  Tliis,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  the  design,  the  lords  refused 
to  sanction;  nevertheless  the  bishops  (for  against  them, 
considered  as  peers  of  parliament,  the  first  grand 
attack  was  made)  received,  from  day  to  day,  more 
alarming  proofs  that  it  was,  indeed,  high  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  extremities. 

Meanwhile  the  committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  lord  Straf- 
ford, brought  its  labours  to  a  close ;  and  the  earl  was 
arraigned  before  his  peers,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  hardship.  In  the  first  place,  the  king,  with 
a  cruel  facility,  gave  his  consent  to  the  examination  of 
the  members  of  the  privy-council,  touching  advice  given 
by  them,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  In  the  next  place,  the  Irish 
parliament,  which  had  so  recently  loaded  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  honours,  sent  over  a  deputation  to 
support  the  prosecution.  And  last,  though  not  least, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  carefully  weeded  of  all  whom 
the  prosecutors  suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards the  accused.     Similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
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spirit  which  dictated  their  preparations  was  the  temper 
of  the  body  to  whom  the  management  of  affairs  was 
intrusted.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  after  purloining  from  the 
cabinet  of  his  father,  the  secretary,  a  document  con- 
taining notes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  privy-council, 
adduced  it  as  proof  that  Strafford  had  encouraged  the 
king  in  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  by  an  assurance  of 
support  from  the  troops  whom  he  had  enrolled  in  Ire- 
land. Then,  and  then  only,  for  all  the  other  charges 
fell  to  the  ground,  Strafford  felt  that  he  was  in  danger. 
Yet  his  defence  proved  so  eloquent,  so  touching,  and 
so  manly,  that  his  judges  exhibited  manifest  symptoms 
of  an  intention  to  acquit  him.  But  the  escape  of  Straf- 
ford was  an  event  which  his  enemies  could  not  venture 
to  contemplate,  and  they  adopted  the  following  expe- 
dient to  prevent  it.  The  Commons  withdrew  to  their 
OAvn  house;  proceedings  by  impeachment  were  aban- 
doned, and  a  bill  of  attainder  brought  in,  and  read  with 
closed  doors.  A  report  was,  at  the  same  time,  indus- 
triously circulated,  that  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  the  people's  representatives  had  been 
discovered.  Mobs  were  assembled,  which  threatened 
the  life  of  the  king  himself,  and  kept  all  London  in 
alarm.  Then  came  a  covenant,  drawn  up  after  the 
model  of  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  Scotland, — 
to  which  the  members  of  the  lower  house  affixed  their 
signatures ;  and  the  paper  being  submitted  to  the  lords, 
only  the  bishops  and  the  popish  peers  ventured  to  ob- 
ject to  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  they  were  com- 
manded to  absent  themselves  from  the  house;  and  as, 
though  differing  widely  on  every  other  topic,  they  were 
equally  disposed  to  support  Strafford,  that  nobleman 
was  left  with  only  nineteen  friends  in  an  assembly 
which  consisted  of  fifty-six  members. 

By  such  expedients  as  these  was  the  bill  of  attain- 
der carried  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  obtain  the  royal  assent.     Charles 
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paused  upon  the  brink  of  so  terrible  a  precipice, — for 
lie  knew  that  Strafford  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Commons  only  through  his  fidelity  to  the  crown;  and 
the  crown,  not  many  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  session,  had  assured  him  of  protection  at  all 
hazards.  He  consulted  the  bishops,  of  whom  one, 
Juxon,  of  London,  entreated  him  to  do  no  violence  to 
his  own  conscience;  and  he  spent  days  and  nights  in 
a  state  of  pitiable  distress.  But  neither  the  advice  of 
Juxon,  nor  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  feelings, 
served  to  counteract  that  sense  of  utter  despondency  to 
which,  at  this  juncture,  Charles  seems  to  have  given 
way.  Having  received  from  Strafford  himself  a  letter, 
couched  in  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic  terms,  in 
which  he  besought  his  master  to  accept  of  the  blood  of 
a  devoted  servant,  as  a  voluntary  offering  for  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  the  king  signed,  by  commission,  the  fatal 
bill.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1641,  this  high-minded 
nobleman  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  amid  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  a  blood-thirsty  mob. 

While  the  fate  of  Strafford  yet  trembled  in  the 
balance,  certain  friends  both  to  him  and  to  royalty 
made  an  effort,  ill-advised,  perhaps,  and  in  its  result 
truly  unfortunate,  to  enlist  the  army  in  their  cause. 
Finding  the  troops  dissatisfied,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ference shown,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Scots,  they 
drew  up  a  petition  in  their  name,  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  assured  of  their  readiness  to  march  upon 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  senators  from 
the  presence  of  illegal  mobs,  and  aiding  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  just  privileges,  as  well  as  of 
the  just  privileges  of  the  crown. 

Before  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  could  be 
collected,  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  colonel  Goring  to 
Mr.  Pym,  and  the  utmost  use  was  made  of  it,  both 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  sanction 
further  encroachments  on  the  king  s  prerogative.    Bills 
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were  hastily  brought  in  for  the  abolition  of  the  courts 
of  Star-Chamber  and  High-Commission,  to  both  of 
which,  Charles,  after  some  hesitation,  consented;  and  a 
royal  proclamation  became  in  consequence  binding  on 
those,  and  those  alone,  who  might  choose,  of  their  own 
free  will,  to  treat  it  with  respect.  Then  followed  a 
law,  which,  by  changing  the  terms  of  the  judges* 
patents,  and  ensuring  to  them  a  continuance  in  office 
during  good  behaviour,  placed  them  above  the  tempta- 
tion to  pervert  justice  in  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign.  Had  the  Commons  stopped  here,  no 
friend  to  rational  liberty  could  have  found  fault  with 
them;  but  unfortunately,  they  did  not  stop  here. 
After  dissolving  sundry  courts  besides, — such  as  the 
marshars-court,  the  court  of  stannary,  and  other 
legacies  from  the  feudal  times,  they  brought  forward  a 
motion  that  the  parliament  then  assembled  should  not 
be  dissolved,  except  by  its  own  consent.  How  the 
king  could  be  induced  to  ratify  such  an  act,  which 
placed  him  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  But  he  did  consent  to  it ; — ^probably,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  his  affairs  were  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  remedy  than  the  sword. 

Charles  had  long  promised  to  visit  his  subjects  of 
Scotland;  and  he  now  made  ready  to  redeem  that 
pledge,  in  spite  of  a  warm  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons,  who  anticipated  no  good  from  the  jour- 
ney. They  feared  that  the  presence  of  their  sovereign 
might  revive  the  dormant  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  and 
after  that,  the  support  which  had  heretofore  been 
given  to  themselves,  would  be  transferred  to  their 
enemies.  That  the  king's  hopes  corresponded  with 
their  apprehensions,  the  events  of  a  few  weeks  de- 
monstrated. Charles  went  to  Scotland,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  popularity.  He  took  into  his 
confidence  those  whom  he  had  least  reason  to  trust, 
without,   however,   accomplishing  any  other  purpose 


than  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  his  real  friends; 
and  yielded  right  after  right,  till  he  had  ceased  to  re- 
tain anything  of  monarchy,  except  the  name.  Still 
the  English  parliament  retained  its  apprehensions,  and, 
affecting  to  credit  a  rumour  of  fresh  conspiracies, 
applied  for,  and  obtained  a  guard  from  the  king's 
general  in  the  south,  the  earl  of  Essex.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  by  this  time  both  the  army  of  the 
north  and  the  Scottish  army  were  disbanded.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  king  would  not  defer  his 
northward  journey,  the  arrears  due  to  both  were  paid  up^ 
and  the  men  and  officers  dismissed  to  their  own  homes. 
The  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  constitutes  the  single  incident  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  mention,  as  diversifying, 
in  any  manner,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  or  throw- 
ing a  ray  of  light  over  the  increasing  storm.  It  took 
place  previous  to  the  king  s  departure  from  London ; 
and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  it  was  still  felt,  when 
there  broke  out  in  Ireland  a  rebellion,  so  disastrous  in 
its  consequences,  as  to  cast,  for  the  present,  every  other 
topic  into  the  shade.  It  appears  that  the  king,  un- 
willing to  disband  Strafford's  troops,  which,  though 
officered  exclusively  by  Protestants,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Papists,  had  instructed  the  lords  Ormond 
and  Antrim  to  keep  the  men  together,  either  by  send- 
ing them  over  regimented  as  they  were  to  serve  in 
the  Low  Coimtries,  or  by  instructing  them,  when 
formally  disembodied,  to  look  upon  their  military 
engagement  as  still  subsisting.  He  had,  likewise,  with 
a  view  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  his  Irish  subjects  in 
general,  signed  certain  bills  for  bettering  their  condition, 
which  he  desired  his  representative  to  submit  to  the 
parliament,  and  to  press  forward  mth  all  the  weight 
attaching  to  office  and  station.  The  Irish  parliament, 
made  aware  of  the  king's  intentions,  suddenly  pro- 
rogued itself;   while   the   lords-justices  exerted  their 
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>vhole  influence  to  defeat  his  object.  Irritated  by  this 
twofold  defeat,  the  earl  of  Antrim  arranged,  with  the 
heads  of  several  clans,  a  project  for  surprising  Dublin 
Castle,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard.  The  scheme 
was  very  imperfectly  concocted ;  the  instruments  were 
altogether  incongruous,  both  in  feeling  and  ultimate 
wishes;  and  the  execution,  in  every  respect,  corre^ 
sponded  \Yiih  the  inadequate  preparations  that  were 
made  for  it.  Warned  of  the  meditated  attempt  on  the 
castle,  the  justices  succeeded  in  defeating  it;  while, 
one  after  another,  many  of  the  parties  pledged  to  rise, 
withdrew  from  their  engagement.  The  consequence 
was,  a  wild  and  disorderly  rising  of  the  natives,  who 
made  Protestants  and  persons  of  English  lineage  every- 
where their  victims;  and  who,  by  using  the  king's 
name, — a  measure  for  which  they  possessed  no  autho- 
rity, implicated  him  in  the  guilt  of  those  atrocities,  of 
which  they  and  their  barbarous  leaders  were  the 
authors. 

Charles  was  preparing  to  quit  Scotland,  when  in- 
telligence of  these  disasters  reached  him.  He  made 
haste  to  nominate  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  vacant 
dignity  of  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  full  powers  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  even  at  the  sword's  point ;  after 
which  he  himself  set  out  for  London,  very  little  gra- 
tified with  the  results  of  the  experiment  which  he  had 
tried  among  his  northern  subjects.  When  he  entered 
London,  the  populace,  with  their  usual  fickleness, 
greeted  him  cordially  and  respectfully;  while  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  loyal 
affection  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger. 
The  king  was  much  gratified,  and  ventured,  for  the 
moment,  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  tempest  had 
expended  its  violence :  but  he  was  soon  awakened 
from  this  agreeable  dream.  The  House  of  Commons, 
conscious  that  there  was  for  them  no  safe  retreat,  de- 
layed not  to  rouse  again  the  dormant  whirlwind.  They 


greeted  him   with   a   remonstrance,   in   which   every 
arbitrary  act  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  since  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  was  set  forth  with  studied 
particularity ;  and,  instead  of  presenting  it,  as  custom 
required,  to  the  sovereign  himself,  they  caused  it  to  be 
printed,  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  design  of  this  proceeding, 
which  the  king  vainly  endeavoured  to  meet  by  pub- 
lishing a  reply.      Few,  indeed,  took  the   trouble   to 
peruse  the  latter  document ;  all  men  of  all  parties  read 
the  former ;  and  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  throne, 
which  had  begun  of  late  to  revive,  was  suddenly  and 
irretrievably  choked  ere  it  had  time  to  gather  strength. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  the 
consequences  which  followed  upon  the  renewal  of  party 
spirit.     Enough  is  done,  when  I  state,  that  the  move- 
ment party,  appealing  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  mob, 
were  by  the  mob  eagerly  supported;  and  that,  in  a  short 
time,  all  London  swarmed  with  bands  of  ruffians,  who 
made  open  w^ar  upon  character,  station,  property,  and 
life  itself.     Bands  of  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  assemble  around  the  king  s  palace,  between 
whom  and  the  rabble  frequent  collisions  took  place ; 
and  who,  besto^ving  the  epithet  of  Round-heads    on 
their  opponents,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  were  by  them, 
in  return,  denominated  Cavaliers.     It  was  the  great 
object  of  these  mobs  to  overawe  both  the  king  and  the 
bishops;    the   latter  being   regarded,    doubtless   with 
perfect  truth,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  monarchy.     To 
such  a  height,  indeed,  was  the  system  of  intimidation 
carried,  that  the  prelates  found  it  impossible  to  attend 
to  their  duties  in  the  parliament ;  and  hence,  thirteen  of 
them,  after  stating  this  fact,  drew  up  a  protest  against 
any  acts  which  might  be  passed   during  their  com- 
pulsory absence.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  defend  this 
step  on  the  score  either  of  policy  or  propriety.     Life  is 
not  worth  preserving  if  it  must  be  purchased  at  the 
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expense  of  a  jjositive  dereliction  of  duty,  while,  even  at 
the  worst,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  more  timid  to 
delegate  their  suffrages,  by  proxy,  to  persons  in  whom 
they  iniglit  confide.  But  if  the  bishops  acted  inju- 
diciously, the  behaviour  of  the  Commons  was  at  once 
tyrannical  and  unjust.  The  protesting  prelates  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  the 
terrors  of  an  impeachment. 

Indignant  at  this  gross  violation  of  all  law  and 
decency,  the  king  took  a  step  which  tended  only  to 
involve  him  more  and  more  in  difficulties  and  dangers. 
He  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
country  party;  and  finding  the  Commons  slow  to  meet 
his  wishes,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  arrest  the  ob- 
noxious individuals.  Lord  Kimbolton,  afterwards  earl 
of  Manchester,  IloUis,  sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  Strode,  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar 
fury,  and  they  all,  being  quietly  smuggled  out  of  the 
house,  escaped  the  first  burst  of  royal  indignation. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  attempt  to  seize  them  in  their 
places  produced  a  ferment,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  tumults  might  be  esteemed  trifling.  The  ob- 
noxious members  found  refuge  in  the  Guildhall.  They 
were  conducted  thence  to  Westminster,  by  six  thousand 
men  in  arms,  and  a  numerous  artillery;  while  the  king, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  soften  his  enemies,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  done  wTong,  was  glad  to  escape, 
almost  alone,  to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 

Rapid  was  the  progress,  from  this  time  forth,  of  that 
terrible  disease  which  threatened  with  one  common 
destruction  the  dignity  of  the  throne  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  king's  friends,  distracted  and 
di^aded  among  themselves,  fled  from  their  proper  posts 
in  both  houses;  whereas,  the  country  party,  whose 
views  no  one  could  longer  misunderstand,  repeated 
their  blows  against  the  last  bulwarks  of  royalty  with 
the  utmost  vigour.     The  bishops  were  expelled  from 
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parliament  by  a  bill,  to  which  the  knig,  at  his  consort  s 
persuasion,  consented.  The  queen  herself  was  even 
threatened  with  impeachment,  her  chaplain  imprisoned, 
and  her  confessor  driven  into  exile.  She  saw,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  that  there  was  but  one  course  to 
pursue ;  and  carrying  all  that  remained  of  the  crown 
jewels  and  plate  along  with  her,  she  quitted  the  king- 
dom. In  the  mean  time  the  Commons,  not  unaware 
of  the  purposes  which  took  her  abroad,  hastened  to 
render  them  abortive.  They  passed  a  bill,  conferring 
on  themselves  the  command  of  the  militia,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  nominating  the  governors  of  fortified  places, 
and  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  and  sent  it  to 
Charles,  then  a  sojourner  in  Dover,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  his  immediate  consent  was  expected.  The 
king  endeavoured  to  procrastinate;  but  finding  that 
procrastination  would  not  avail,  peremptorily  refused 
the  demand.  Had  he  returned  at  once  to  London,  and 
thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  people,  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  have  as  yet  been  supported;  but 
he  utterly  distrusted  the  capital,  as  indeed  he  had  too 
much  cause  to  do,  and  he  carefully  avoided  it.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  the  north,  and  never  halted  till 
he  arrived  in  York,  where,  as  yet,  the  hearts  of  all 
classes  were  with  him.  He  was  followed  thither  by 
numbers,  upon  whom  a  conviction  of  the  truth  had 
at  length  broken  in;  by  lord  Falkkmd,  by  Hyde, 
afterwards  lord  Clarendon,  and  by  many  illustrious  in- 
dividuals besides.  And  he  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  body-guard  of  six  hundred  gentlemen  and  yeomen, 
all  of  them  mounted  and  armed  at  their  own  expense. 
Charles  felt  himself  once  more  a  king,  and  to  the 
insulting  demands  of  the  parliament  he  returned  such 
answers,  as  left  no  alternative  to  either  party,  except 
an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
republican  party  at  this  most  important  crisis  in  public 
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aflfairs.     They  had   already  removed,    on  their   own 
authority,  such  lieutenants  of  counties  and  governors 
of  forts  as  they  helieved  to  be  well  disposed  to  the 
royal  cause;  and  were  thus  in  possession  of  all  the 
military  resources  of  the  kingdom.     An  army,  more- 
over, which  had  been  for  some  time  embodied  with  the 
ostensible  view  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
was  at  their  devotion;  while  of  money  they  received 
ample  supplies,  as  well  from  the  assessments  which 
they  laid  upon  the  people  at  large,  as  from  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  their  supporters.     The  king,  on  the 
contrary,  was  at  once  destitute  of  treasure,  and  de- 
pendent, both  for  men  and  arms,  on  such  as  chose 
voluntarily  to  supply  them,  while  even  they  took  care, 
by  a  manifesto,  ably  drawn  up,  to  make  public  rather 
their  hostility  to  the  designs  of  the  levellers,  than  their 
blind  devotion  to  the  cause  of  royalty.    Yet,  his  courage 
rising  with  the  amount  of  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  he  shrank  not  from  the  mighty  struggle.    Sir  John 
Hotham,  a  partisan  of  Hampden's  faction,  had  been 
recently  put  in  command  of  the  citadel  of  Hull.     It 
contained  the  arms  of  the  troops  recently  embodied 
against  the  Scots,  of  which  it  was  a  prodigious  object 
with  the  king  to  obtain  possession;  and  he  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  win  it.     But  Hotham  refused  to  admit 
his  sovereign,  even  though  accompanied  by  a  pn  rate 
escort  only,  and  the  baffled  king  vainly  complained  to 
a  parliament  which  supported  the  man  who  had  obeyed 
their    instructions.      Meanwhile    colonel    Goring,   of 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place,  as 
one  who  betrayed  a  secret,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, wounded  his  own  reputation,  seems  to  have 
repented  of  his  baseness.     He  was  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and   doubtless  excited   the  suspicion   of  the 
Commons;  for  an  order  all  at  once  reached  him,  to 
resign  his  strong-hold  into  other  hands,  and  himself  to 
join  the  army,  which  was  already  assembled  under  the 


earl  of  Essex.  Goring  used  every  possible  expedient 
to  gain  time,  till  he  had  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  from 
his  troops ;  after  which  he  avowed,  without  equivoca- 
tion, that  having  accepted  his  command  under  the 
king's  commission,  he  could  not,  unless  so  ordered  by 
his  sovereign,  resign  it  in  favour  of  another.  The 
Commons  were  not  more  surprised  than  enraged ;  and 
Essex,  in  obedience  to  their  command,  which  he  had 
learned  to  regard  as  law,  marched  with  all  his  forces, 
and  invested  the  place. 

When  Charles  heard  of  this  movement  he  was  at 
York,  where  a  slender  supply  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  the  produce  of  the  jewels  which  Henrietta  had 
carried  to  Holland,  reached  him.  He  hastened  to 
distribute  them  among  his  friends,  and,  satisfied  that 
the  moment  of  action  was  at  length  arrived,  gathered 
those  friends  around  him.  A  manifesto  was  forthwith 
published,  which,  after  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  the  parliament  had  been  guilty,  and  assuring  the 
king  s  Ueges  of  his  design  to  govern  according  to  law, 
denounced  Essex  and  his  assistants  and  abettors,  both 
in  the  field  and  elsewhere,  as  traitors.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  advance  to  Nottingham,  where, 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was 
hoisted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR.— CHARLES  GIVEN  UP  BY  THE  SCOTS.— 
DIVISION  OF  PARTIES  IK  THE  PARLIAMENT.— OLIVER 
CROMWELL.— HIS  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  KING.— PRES- 
BYTERIANS AND  INDEPENDENTS.— TRIUMPH  OF  THE 
LATTER.— THE  KING'S  FLIGHT  AND  IMPRISONMENT  IN 
CARISBROOKE  CASTLE.— RISING  OF  THE  ROYALISTS  AND 
SCOTS.— IT  ISDEFEATED.— pride's  PURGE.— THE  KING'S 
TRIAL,  CONDEMNATION,  EXECUTION,  AND  CHARACTER. — 
MISCELLANEOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

[A.D.1642to  A.D.1649.] 

Of  the  terrible  contest  which,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  caused  the  best  blood  of  England  to  be  poured 
out  like  water,  it  would  be  useless,  in  a  work  like  this, 
to  attempt  any  digested  account.    The  details  of  military 
operations,  even  when  conducted  with  perfect  regularity, 
are  at  once  so  minute  and  so  complicated,  that  to  render 
them  intelligible  or  interesting  in  description,  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  requires  more  space  than  my  limits  will 
afford;  while  to  follow  the  course  of  a  struggle  which 
found  an  arena  in  every  county,  if  not  in  every  village 
throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  purposes  of  a  compendium  of  general  history. 
I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  notice  only  such  inci- 
dents as  seem  best  calculated  to  convey  a  just  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  times,  and  glancing  briefly  at  the  more 
important  actions  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred, 
to  draw  my  readers'  attention  rather  to  their  conse- 
quences, than  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have 
attended  them  while  in  progress. 

Allusion  was  made,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  king  laboured  when 
driven  to  unsheath  the  sword.  All  the  fortified  places 
in  the  kingdom,  with  their  magazines  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 
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The  same  faction  had  an  army,  well  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, of  which  the  earl  of  Essex  was  in  command, 
and  which  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
fleet  was  entirely  at  their  devotion,  being  officered  by 
persons  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  sea,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  in  a  great  measure  closed  against  the 
king.  Almost  all  the  towns,  moreover,  especially 
London,  were  mth  them ;  and  if  throughout  the  rural 
districts  their  adherents  fell  somewhat  short  of  those 
of  the  king,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  loosely 
{scattered  population  rendered  this  disadvantage  virtu- 
ally innocuous.  Again,  talent  of  the  highest  order, 
enthusiasm  the  deepest  and  the  most  dark,  an  unquench- 
able thirst  of  revenge,  and  boundless  ambition — all 
these  passions  were  in  full  operation  in  the  breasts  of 
their  leaders ;  and  they  all  found,  in  a  populace  excited 
by  the  most  artful  means,  ready  instruments  with 
which  to  work  their  purposes.  Did  the  Commons 
complain  that  money  was  wanting?  not  only  were 
taxes  paid  without  reluctance,  but  voluntary  offerings 
of  plate  and  jewels  came  in  from  all  quarters, — ^nay, 
the  expedient  of  fasting  one  day  in  the  week,  and 
devoting  the  price  of  that  day  s  meal  to  the  public 
service,  was  no  sooner  suggested,  than  it  was  eagerly 
embraced.  "We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  there  was  exhibited,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons,  no  disposition  to  concede  for  the 
sake  of  peace, — or  that  they  refused  to  grant  anything 
to  the  feelings  or  principles  of  a  prince,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 

While  the  mass  of  what  would  now  be  termed  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  adhered  to  the 
Parliament,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders  both  in  town  and  country,  the  king  saw 
himself  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  a  high-spirited  and  loyal  race,  who,  not 
indisposed  to  keep  the  prerogative  within  just  limits, 
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were  at  the  same  time,  both  from  principle  and  preju- 
dice, strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  A 
few  indeed,  even  of  this  class,  continued  their  attend- 
ance at  Westminster,  some  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  best  promote  the  general  good  by  endeavouring 
to  moderate  the  excessive  \dolence  of  the  country  party, 
others  because  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a 
tempest  which  they  had  contributed  to  raise,  and  were 
now  unable  to  control.  But  even  of  those  who  for  a 
time  had  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  public  liberty,  the  ablest  and  the  most  con- 
scientious now  took  their  place  under  the  royal  banner. 
Such  were  the  upright  and  the  accomplished  lord  Falk- 
land, the  able  and  honest  Hyde,  the  gallant  earl  of 
Newcastle,  and  many  others ;  while  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Holland,  Lincoln,  and  Bed- 
ford, with  Selden,  Whitelock,  Hollis,  Waller,  Pierpoint, 
and  Rudyard,  laboured  continually  to  bring  about  a 
pacification  by  mutual  concessions.  That,  however,  in 
which  the  king  felt  himself  mainly  deficient,  was  the 
command  of  monev  and  of  arms.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  he  could  depend  on  little  else  than  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  mortgaged 
their  last  acre  in  the  cause ;  while  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  the  weapons  of 
the  trained-bands,  under  a  pledge  that  they  should  be 
restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

When  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  at  Nottingham, 
the  king's  whole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  latter,  com- 
posed entirely  of  gentlemen  and  their  tenantry,  were, 
indeed,  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  the  former,  thougk 
imperfectly  disciplined,  might  be  accounted  good 
troops;  but  of  artillery,  of  which  he  possessed  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pieces,  he  could  carry  little  into  the  field,  by 
reason  of  the  great  scarcity  of  draught-animals,  and 
the  absence  of  means  with  whicb  to  purchase  them. 
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Still  the  die  was  cast,  and  no  alternative  remained,  ex- 
cept to  follow  up  with  vigour  the  fortune  which  was 
before  him.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made,  to  re-open 
a  negotiation,  which  the  parliament  met  with  insult 
and  neglect,  while  they  pushed  the  siege  of  Portsmouth, 
and  compelled  it,  through  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
mander, to  jdeld  in  a  few  days  to  the  pressure  of 
famine.  Charles  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  avowed  once  more  his  determination  to  up- 
hold the  sovereignty  of  the  laws;  and  then  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  Essex,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury, 
where  his  friends  were  prepared  to  welcome  him  with, 
strong  reinforcements. 

The  first  blow  struck  in  this  memorable'  contest,  if 
we  except  a  cavalry  skirmish  not  far  from  Shrewsbury, 
occurred  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1642,  at  a  place 
called  Edge  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Essex, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  London,  had  marched  by  a 
route  parallel  to  that  of  the  king,  and  failing  to  inter- 
pose himself,  came  up  with  the  royal  forces  about  three 
miles  in  advance  of  the  village  of  Keinton.  The  action 
was  severe,  but  indecisive;  each  side  suflfering  a 
partial  reverse,  and  each  claiming  a  -factory.  Yet  the 
moral  efi'ect  was  favourable  to  the  king,  who  took,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  castle  of  Banbury,  mth  its 
governor  and  a  thousand  men.  In  a  moment,  the 
flames  of  civil  strife  were  excited  in  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom.  Encouraged  by  the  bold  attitude  which 
Charles  had  assumed,  his  partisans  began  everywhere 
to  muster  their  followers ;  and  there  occurred,  between 
them  and  the  adherents  of  the  parliament,  frequent 
skirmishes, — unimportant,  perhaps,  as  regarded  the 
general  issues  of  the  contest,  but  marked  with  all  the 
hardihood  and  much  of  the  ferocity,  which  gives  its 
peculiar  character  to  domestic  warfare  in  general. 

Incomplete  as  the  victory  of  Edge  Hill  was,  it  seems 
by  no   means  improbable,  that  a  rapid  march  upon 
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London  would  have  placed  Charles  at  this  time  In  a 
situation  to  obtain  peace  on  very  favourable  terms. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  parliament  experienced  great 
alarm,  and  that  the  friends  of  order,  of  whom  London 
contained  many,  lent  all  their  influence  to  the  side  of 
negotiation,— while  Essex,  cut  off  from  the  great  road, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  wide  detour,  and  the  Train- 
bands, without  him,  were  in  no  condition  to  offer  an 
effectual  resistance.  Charles,  however,  loitered  by  the 
way,  halting  in  Oxford,  estabUshing  a  garrison  in 
Reading,  and  entering  into  discussion  with  the  com- 
missioners whom  his  enemies  employed  to  delay  his 
progress.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Republicans 
found  time  to  arouse  the  spirits  of  their  adherents,  and 
to  throw  up  a  chain  of  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  cavaliers  at  Turn- 
ham-green,  was  occupied  by  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  Essex  and  his  regulars  forming  a  part  of  the 
garrison.  How  far  a  battle,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  or  might  not  have  been  hazarded,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire.  The  Royalist  leaders  decided  against  the 
movement,  and  the  troops  fell  back  leisurely  and  in 
good  order  to  the  Avinter  quarters  which  were  allotted 
to  them  in  Oxford. 

The  winter  of  1642  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
re-open  the  negotiation  which  late  events  had  inter- 
rupted. Probably  neither  party  was  sincere;  at  all 
events,  the  demands  on  the  one  side  were  treated  by 
the  other  as  inadmissible;  while  both  made  the  best 
preparations  which  circumstances  would  allow,  to  open 
the  next  campaign  with  effect.  The  Parliamentarians, 
as  their  resources  were  in  every  respect  more  ample, 
so  were  they  the  first  to  take  the  field.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1643,  they  invested  Reading ;  and,  the  king  being 
unable  to  bring  aay  effectual  relief,  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered on  capitulation.  But  in  conducting  these 
operations  during  a  season  imusually  severe,  the  Re- 
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publicans  suffered  so  much  from  sickness,  that  for  the 
space  of  nine  months  afterwards,  Essex  felt  himself 
incapable  of  acting  on  the  offensive.  Meanwhile,  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  the  king's  general  in  the  north,  kept 
lord  Fairfax  and  the  Hothams  at  bay;  and,  besides 
securing  the  obedience  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  gained  some  suc- 
cesses in  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
midland  counties,  fortune  was  more  evenly  balanced; 
and  in  the  south,  the  parliament  had  for  a  time  the 
advantage.  But  if  Waller,  by  the  reduction  of  Win- 
chester and  Chichester,  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  capture  of  Hereford,  did  the  Commons  good 
service,  the  exploits  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the 
cavaliers  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  were  not  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  king.  Besides  obtaining  many  lesser 
triumphs,  these  brave  men  achieved  two  important 
victories :  one  on  Bradoc  Down,  over  general  Ruthven, 
the  other  at  Stratton  Hill,  over  the  earl  of  Stamford. 
The  latter,  indeed,  proved  at  once  so  decisive,  and  so 
little  expected,  that  it  drew  the  attention  both  of  the 
king  and  of  the  parliament  to  the  west,  and  both  made 
ready  to  support,  with  every  disposable  man,  their 
respective  adherents  in  that  quarter. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  on  account  both  of  his  rank  and 
of  his  religion,  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  root-and- 
branch  portion  of  the  parliament.  His  inactivity,  also, 
disgusted  them;  at  least,  they  made  it  a  pretext  for 
neglecting  to  furnish  such  supplies  as  he  demanded; 
while  they  equipped  a  corps  of  8000  men,  and  sent  it 
under  their  favourite  Waller,  to  oppose  the  men  o£ 
Cornwall.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  earl  had 
fallen  back  from  Reading  to  Tame,  where  a  skirmish 
took  place,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  mention, 
solely  because  it  cost  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  the  most  uncompromising  among 
the  authors  of  this  bloody  revolution. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  Charles  had 
been  joined  by  his  two  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice,  the  sons  of  the  unfortunate  prince  Pala- 
tine. Rupert,  a  fiery  impetuous  soldier,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  royal  cavalry,  at  the  head 
of  which,  on  numerous  occasions,  he  acquired  great 
honour;  and  being  now  weary  of  the  state  of  inaction 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  condemned,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  any  impression  might  be  made  on 
the  Roimdheads  by  surprise.  With  this  view,  he 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  one  colonel  Urrey, 
a  deserter,  who  led  him  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the 
rear  of  Essex's  quarters;  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
two  regiments  of  horse,  and  a  body  of  foot,  which 
occupied  Wycombe,  he  slew  a  considerable  portion, 
and  made  five  hundred  prisoners.  He  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Oxford,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  overtook 
him,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued  at  Chalgrove.  It 
ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  pursuers;  but  that  which 
gave  to  the  affair  its  chief  consequence  in  the  eyes 
both  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  was,  that 
Hampden,  the  great  leader  of  the  antimonarchical 
faction,  perished  in  the  melee.  He  had  hastily  followed 
the  cavalry  as  a  volunteer,  and  received  a  pistol-shot  in 
his  shoulder,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Into 
the  defects  and  excellencies  of  that  distinguished  man's 
character,  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire.  That  he 
was  sincere  in  his  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  How  far  he  may  have  permitted 
passion  to  take  the  place  of  principle  in  after-life,  is 
quite  another  question.  We  know  only  that  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  an  enemy  to  the  established  constitution 
of  his  country  both  in  church  and  state. 

In  the  mean  time.  Waller  was  in  full  march  into 
Somersetshire,  and  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  came  up 
with  the  Royalists,  now  under  the  command  of  prince 


Maurice  and  the  marquess  of  Hertford.  A  fierce  but 
indecisive  battle  ensued,  which  cost  the  Cavaliers  some 
valuable  lives,  and  deprived  them  for  a  time  of  the 
services  of  the  g-allant  Hopton.  Nevertheless,  they  con- 
tinued their  progress  as  far  as  Devizes,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Wilmot,  and  again 
stood  to  receive  an  attack  with  equal  firmness  and  better 
success.  Waller  sustained,  on  this  occasion,  a  signal 
defeat,  which  so  disheartened  Essex,  that  he  abandoned 
his  position  atThame,  and  fell  back  upon  London.  Im- 
mediately, the  king,  who  had  received  valuable  succours 
from  abroad,  sent  prince  Rupert  westward,  by  whose 
junction  with  the  Cornishmen  an  army  was  brought 
together  superior  in  point  both  of  numbers  and  valour 
to  any  which  had  as  yet  appeared  on  either  side.  It 
pushed  rapidly  upon  Bristol,  and  through  the  cowardice 
or  incapacity  of  the  governor,  that  city,  the  second  in 
point  of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  kingdom,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king's  authority. 

Great  was  the  dismay  experienced  in  London,  when 
intelligence  of  these  events  came  in,  and  numerous 
and  well-founded  were  the  apprehensions,  lest  the 
Royalists,  victorious  on  all  sides,  should  march  upon 
the  capital,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  war  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Strenuous  efforts  were  ac- 
cordingly made  to  set  a  treaty  of  accommodation  on 
foot;  indeed,  the  Lords  sent  to  the  Commons  a  series 
of  resolutions,  all  tending  to  that  point;  but  the  Com- 
mons, though  at  first  they  gave  to  the  overture  a 
favourable  consideration,  were  soon  brought  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  more  violent  of  their  leaders. 
It  appeared,  moreover,  that  of  the  advantages  which 
they  had  won  in  the  field,  the  Royalists  were  incapable 
of  making  use.  There  existed  a  jealousy  between 
Newcastle  and  prince  Rupert,  which  rendered  the  for- 
mer reluctant  to  place   himself  under  the   personal 
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command  of  the  latter.  Newcastle  had  carried  all 
before  him  in  the  north.  He  had  defeated  lord  Fair- 
fax at  Atherton  Moor;  he  had  invested  Hull;  and 
though  worsted  in  a  partial  encounter  at  Homcastle, 
•where  Oliver  Cromwell  commanded,  was  still  superior 
to  any  thing  which  the  Parliamentarians  could  oppose 
to  him.  Yet,  he  made  no  eflfort  to  join  the  king, 
though  warned  that  such  a  movement  was  expected, 
and  that,  if  accomplished  in  good  time,  the  results 
could  not  fail  of  being  decisive.  Newcastle  found,  in 
the  reluctance  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  to  abandon 
their  o^vn  homes,  a  ready  excuse  by  which  to  evade  a 
measure  that  was  disagreeable  to  himself;  and  the 
king  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
only  wise  plan  which  had  as  yet  been  formed  since  the 
opening  of  the  contest. 

Baffled  in  his  main  design,  yet  eager  to  accomplish 
something,  the  king  was  persuaded  to  lay  siege  to  Glou- 
cester; a  place  important,  no  doubt,  on  account  both  of  its 
wealth  and  situation,  but  strong,  considering  the  science 
of  the  age,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  an  enthu- 
siastic garrison.  Never  was  determination  more  un^ 
fortunate  in  its  result.  The  parliament  found  time, 
during  the  progress  of  that  siege,  to  make  peace  with 
Essex,  on  whose  mind  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
suffered  made  a  deep  impression.  The  Londoners 
were  prevailed  upon  to  swell  his  ranks  till  they  in- 
duded  full  fourteen  thousand  men.  Two  other  armies 
were  raised,  one  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand,  and  a  second  of  equal  strength, 
of  which  the  command  was  conferred  upon  WaHen 
Nor  was  this  all.  Nothing  disheartened  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Holland,  and  Conway, 
who  proceeded  to  Oxford;  nor  by  a  similar  act  on  the 
part  of  Clare  and  Lovelace ;  nor  yet  by  the  retreat  of 
Northumberland  to  his  o^vn  home,  they  voted  that  no 
peace  should  be  made  with  the  malignants;  but  that 
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the  pious  people  of  Scotland  should  be  invited  to  co- 
operate in  the  establishment  of  true  religion  and  civil 
freedom  in  both  kingdoms.  In  due  time,  commis- 
sioners took  their  departure  for  Edinburgh,  where  their 
arrival  was  already  expected;  and  in  spite  of  a  stout 
opposition  from  the  Independents,  the  Scots  were 
received  into  alliance  on  their  o\vn  terms,  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  being  accepted  by  the  English 
almost  as  it  had  been  originally  taken  by  the  Scottish 
Eeformers. 

Meantime,  the  earl  of  Essex,  carrying  with  him 
ample  stores,  set  out  for  the  beleaguered  city.     He 
conducted  the  movement  with  such  skill  and  diligence, 
that  the  Royalists,  though  greatly  superior  in  cavalry, 
failed  to  interrupt  him;  and  Gloucester,  receiving  an 
abundant  supply  both  of  ammunition  and  foo'^,  was 
enabled  to  defy  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  besiegers. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  Essex  to  fight,  so  he  with- 
drew again  immediately,  and  strove,  by  a  demonstration 
in  the  direction  of  Worcester,  to  deceive  the  Royalists ; 
but  he  succeeded  only  in  part.     By  forced  marches, 
they  reached   Newbury  before   him;    and    a    battle 
became  inevitable.     Like  many  others  during  the  civil 
war,  it  ended  without  giving  a  decided  advantage  to 
either  party;   for  night  closed  round  the  combatants 
while  they  yet  fought,  and  the  dawn  of  next  day  saw 
Essex  pursuing  his  route,  cautiously,  though  in  excel- 
lent order,  towards  London.     In  this  action  fell  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  all  the  nobles 
who  set  life  and  fortune  on  the  hazard  in  their  sove- 
reign s  cause;   Lucius  Cary,  viscount  Falkland,— the 
delight  and  the  ornament  of  private  society;  the  friend, 
too,  of  liberty,  so  long  as  it  ran  not  into  licentiousness; 
and  now,  only  by  the  stern  impulse  of  duty,  a  soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  civil  strife.     Never,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  he  been  seen  to  smile.     Of 
his  person,  also,  on  the  adornment  of  which  he  had 
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been  accustomed  to  hestow  great  pains,  he  became 
singularly  regardless,  and  the  burden  of  every  speech, 
to  which  he  gave  utterance,  both  in  public  and  private, 
was  "  Pea<;e,  peace."  On  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
however,  he  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and 
assigned  as  his  reason,  that  the  enemy  should  not  find 
his  body  in  an  indecent  situation.  "  For  T  am  weary 
of  the  times,"  continued  he;  "  I  foresee  much  misery 
to  my  country,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  out  of  it 
ere  night."  This  high-minded  man  had  barely  attained 
to  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he  perished. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  at  Gloucester,  and  the 
safe  return  of  Essex  to  London,  the  general  results  of 
the  contest  were,  as  yet,  favourable  to  the  king.     His 
prospects  of  the  future  were  not,  however,  so  satisfac- 
tory ;  because  success  availed  him  little,  and  the  want 
of  money  alone,  of  which  the  eifects  had  been  severely 
felt  throughout,  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  long  to 
protract  the  war.     Yet   he  endeavoured,  during  the 
early  months  of  the  winter,  to  keep  alive  the  courage 
of  his  adherents  by  a  display  both  of  energy  and  mode- 
ration, for  which,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  few  would 
have  given  him  credit.     Finding  that  the  Commons 
had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  he  caused  a 
stop  to  be  put  to  the  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  drew 
over  a  small  but  disciplined  corps  from  that  country, 
which  performed,  for  a  while,  good  service  in  North 
Wales.     He  then  summoned  his  parliament  to  meet 
him  at  Oxford,  and  appealed  to  the  better  feelings  of 
the  nation,  by  showing  them  a  rival  council  to  that 
against   which  he  was   in  arms.     It   is  true  that  of 
Commons  he  met  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  while   two  hundred   and   twenty  took   the 
covenant  at  Westminster;  but  his  list  of  Peers  comprised 
forty-three,  while  that  of  his  enemies  included  the 
names  of  twenty-two  only.     Neither  this  expedient, 
however,  nor  the  readiness  with  which  he  yielded  one 
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point  after  another,  could  either  awaken  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation,  or  soften  the  rancour  of  the  republicans. 
The  winter  of  1643  passed  away,  and  the  prospect  of 
peace  was  still  as  remote  as  ever. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  king's  want  of  funds,  and  of  the 
evil  consequences  arising  out  of  it.  Of  his  soldiers 
many  now  began  to  desert,  not  so  much  through  any 
abatement  of  good  will,  as  from  an  absolute  inability  to 
subsist  at  their  quarters.  Others,  more  reckless,  lived 
by  plunder,  in  which  some  even  of  the  superior  officers 
set  the  example;  while  the  fact  of  their  doing  so 
hindered  multitudes,  whose  hearts  were  in  the  cause, 
from  espousing  it.  The  effect,  indeed,  of  so  much 
marauding  was  to  cause,  in  several  counties,  a  sort  of 
independent  organization  among  the  inhabitants,  who, 
taking  no  part  in  the  great  struggle,  banded  together 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  their  own  property. 
Armed  at  first  with  hedge-stakes,  latterly  with  more  for- 
midable weapons,  the  club-men,  as  they  were  called,  went 
about  in  strong  bodies,  sometimes  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  and  treated  as  enemies  whomsoever  they  found 
in  the  act  of  plundering,  no  matter  under  what  banners 
they  served.  Very  different  was  the  condition,  and 
far  more  sanguine  the  anticipations,  of  the  other  side. 
With  them  money  was  abundant, — their  armies  became 
at  once  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  every 
day;  while  officers  were  found,  to  compete  with  whom, 
both  for  diligence  and  skill,  those  of  the  king  were 
wholly  inadequate.  Fortune  also  now  began  to  favour 
them  in  most  of  their  undertakings.  The  Irish  division, 
after  reducing  several  strong-holds,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked near  Nantwich,  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
destroyed.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  Hopton,  while 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  Sussex  and  Kent,  was 
routed,  though  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
by  Waller,  at  Cherryton.  But  it  was  in  the  north  that 
the  most  formidable  cloud  began  to  collect.     Early  in 
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January    twenty  thousand  of  the   Scots  passed   the 
iZeF'  They  endeavoured  to  surprise  Newcastle,  hut 
faUed  '  after  which  they  crossed  the  Tyne,  took  posses- 
Son  of  Sunderland,  and  compelled  the   marquess   of 
Newctt^  to  ohserye  them  with  his  whole  army.     By 
JL    manc^uvre,  the  Fairfaxes,  after  cleanng  Lmcoln- 
sWre  were  enahled  to  threaten  York,  the  loss  of  which 
Wd  have  seriously  impaired  the  kings  mfluence  m 
Those  parts;  and  Newcastle  was,  in  consequence^  (^^^^^^ 
peM  to  throw  himself  into  the  P^-^  -*^J^^^^^^^^ 
infantry  under  his  command.     Immediate  y  the  Scots 
puSed  forward;  they  formed  a  junction  with  Fairfax  s 
froops,  and  the  ^omhined  armies  sat  down,  xn  due  form, 
before  the  metropolis  of  the  north. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  prevailed  all  this 
^iSe  adamou^  throughout  London  for  peace.     More 
i  one  conspiracy,  indeed,  if  f^^^^^^^^^^l 
had  been  formed  to  attain  that  object,— of  which  one 
^.  as  remarkable,  as  originating  with  Wa  ler  the  poet, 
Inl  other  individuals  scarcely  less   distinguished  for 
SeirTntegrity.     Nay,  the  very  women  came  m  crowds 
S  demlf  it^f  the'parliament;  nor  were  they  driven 
Twav  except  by  the  exercise  of  force,  which  cost  the 
Sf  some  of L  most  forward.     But  the  parliament, 
xJgilss  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  inattenti^ 
to^their  own  growing  unpopulanty,  contmued  b^^^^^^^^^ 
pushinir  their  advantages  to  the  utmost      They  sent 
Cd    Manchester   and   Cromwell  with   ^^- J^^n^^^^ 
additional  troops,  to  reinforce  the  -^^  ^^ ^^/J^^f  ^ 
and  the  siege  of  York  was  pressed  with  a  degree  ot 
Xo^llnl  excited  equal  alarm  at  Oxford,  and  hope 
SVestminster.     On  the  other  hand,  P- J^^^^^^^^ 
after  signalizing  his  valour  in  Lancashire  and  ^^^^^^ 
took  with  him  Newcastle's  cavalry,  under  sir  Charles 

L^cas    and  hurried,  at  the  ^^ead  ^^ /^^^^^^^^^^^ 
xnen,  io  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city.     The  lepuW 
cans  abandoned  their  lines  at  his  approach,  and  tell 
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back  as  far  as  Marston-Moor,  whither  the  prince,  sup- 
ported by  every  disposable  man  from  the  garrison, 
followed.  On  the  2nd  of  July  he  attacked  them  in 
position,  and  sustained,  after  a  fierce  encounter,  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  which  had  anywhere  attended 
the  royal  arms  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

From  that  hour  the  fate  of  the  campaign, — the  fate, 
indeed,  of  the  war  was  determined.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  king  displayed  both  courage  and  skill 
in  the  south;  that  he  overcame  Waller  at  Cropredy 
Bridge ;  that  he  compelled  Essex's  infantry  to  capitu- 
late at  Lostwithiel;  and  that  he  fought  a  severe  action, 
with  comparatively  trifling  disadvantage,  against  Man- 
chester and  Cromwell,  at  Newbury.  Such  exploits, 
however  creditable  to  those  engaged,  could  by  no  means 
compensate  for  the  rout  of  Marston-Moor,  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  loss  of  York,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle  from  the  king's  service.  Never- 
theless, when,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the  armies 
on  both  sides  withdrew  into  quarters,  there  were  not 
wanting  circumstances  from  which  Charles  was  induced 
to  hope  that  a  pacification,  on  terms  not  absolutely 
ruinous  to  the  monarchy,  might  be  obtained.  In  the 
first  place,  Essex,  though  he  had  rejected  an  appeal 
from  the  leaders  of  the  cavaliers,  was  well  known  to 
be  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  distrustful  of  the  views 
of  those  who  urged  its  continuance.  In  the  next 
place,  the  spirit  of  party  had  displayed  itself  among  the 
parliamentarians,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  senate; 
where  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  and  Inde- 
pendency on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Republicanism  and 
Aristocracy  on  the  other,  were  brought,  by  the  progress 
of  events,  into  violent  colUsion.  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Oliver  St. 
John,  boldly  avowed  themselves  the  advocates  of 
equality  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  The 
earls  of  Essex,  Northumberland,  Warwick,  Denbigh, 
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and  Manchester,  with  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William 
Waller,  Hollis,  Massey,  Whitlock,  Maynard,  and  Gljn, 
adhered  to  the  Preshy  terians,  and  promoted  every  reason- 
able plan  of  accommodation  with  the  king.  But  the 
king  was  doomed  in  this  case,  as  he  had  been  in  others, 
to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  sanguine  temperament ;  for  the 
contest,  though  sharp  for  a  while,  ended  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  levellers.  They  carried  the  famous 
measure  called  the  "Self-denying  Ordinance;"  thereby 
depriving  of  military  command  all  such  persons  as 
should  chance  to  have  seats  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  then,  with  astonishing  address,  obtained  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Cromwell,  for  whom,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  now  appointed  commander-in-chief,  applied  as 
a  temporary  second.  The  levellers  did  not  stop  even 
there.  In  order  to  vindicate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  they  consented  once  more  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  king ;  and  took  care,  while  advancing 
demands  to  which  they  knew  that  he  would  never 
accede,  to  profess  the  most  earnest  desire  for  peace. 
Not  only  the  command  of  the  army,  but  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  was  now  sought,  as  well  as  the  aban- 
donment to  condign  punishment  of  Charles's  most 
faithful  followers.  The  king,  of  course,  could  listen  to 
no  such  terms;  and  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  as  this 
abortive  negotiation  was  termed,  proved  to  be,  like 
those  which  preceded  it,  a  mere  mockery. 

The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  had  not  yet  been  formally 
opened,  when  archbishop  Laud,  whose  committal  to  the 
Tower  has  been  noticed,  was  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned and  executed.  The  judicial  murder  of  so 
faithful  a  servant  deeply  affected  Charles.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  of  an  act  which  would  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
anger  of  Heaven;  and  was  repeatedly  heard  to  say, 
that  defeat  and  disaster  was  all  that  they  could  expect 
in  the  unjust  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Hence 
the  extravagant  hopes  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
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tale  of  Montrose's  victories  in  the  north ;  victories 
which,  while  they  ensured  to  the  conqueror  an  immor- 
tality of  personal  reno^'VTi,  produced  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  general  issues  of  the  war.  But  the 
term  of  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Royahsts,  was 
already  near  at  hand.  When  the  season  for  active 
operations  returned,  the  Parliamentarians  presented  in 
all  quarters  so  decided  a  superiority,  that  the  hearts  of 
the  bravest  began  to  fail,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
sufficed  to  prove  that  the  most  gloomy  of  these  anti- 
cipations were  but  too  well  founded. 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides,  in  the 
beginning  of  1645,  was  as  follows:— Of  the  Scottish 
army  a  part  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Pomfret 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire ;  a  part  carried  on  the 
siege  of  Carlisle,  which  made  an   obstinate  defence 
Chester,  into  which  lord  Biron,  with  the  remains  of  the 
troops,  had  thrown  himself,  was  closely  blockaded,  and 
reduced  to  great  extremities.     In  Somersetshire,  sir 
Eichard  Granville,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  cava- 
liers, invested  the  town  of  Taunton;  while  in  the  western 
counties  Goring,  with  a  corps  of  a  similar  strength,  com- 
mitted great  excesses,  both  on  friends  and  foes.     But 
the  armies  on  which  mainly  depended  the  fate  of  the 
war  were  those  commanded  on  the  one  side  by  Charles 
on  the  other  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  of  which  the 
former,  occupying  Oxford,  fell  somewhat  short  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  while  the  latter,  posted  at  Windsor  and 
m  the  villages  near,  amounted  to  twentv-two  thousand. 
1  et  It  was  not  in  the  numbers  so  much  as  in  the  com- 
position of  their  troops  that  the  parliamentary  leaders 
possessed  now  a  decided  advantage.     The  new  orga- 
nization given  to  their  battalions,  if  it  rendered  them 
somewhat  less  imposing  on  the  muster-roll,  had  effec- 
tually weeded  them  of  all  except  men  of  tried  coura<Te 
and  resolution;  they  consisted  entirely  of  Independents 
in  religion,  fanatics  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term 
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who  accounted  wounds  meritorious,  and  death  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  embarked  a  sure  passport  into 
heaven.  The  Royalists,  on  the  contrary,  dissolute  from 
the  first,  were  becoming  more  and  more  forgetful  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  discipline  every  day,  while  many  of 
them  longed  for  peace  with  a  degree  of  ardour,  which 
at  least  diminished,  if  it  could  not  extinguish,  their  zeal 
in  war.  This  feeling,  indeed,  together  with  the  estrange- 
ments and  feuds  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
among  the  superior  officers,  rendered  the  king's  military 
means  the  reverse  of  formidable.  Nevertheless  he  put 
his  trust  in  Providence,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  anti- 
cipated the  designs  of  his  enemies,  by  marching  out  of 
Oxford,  and  taking  the  road  to  Chester. 

Five  weeks  spent  in  marches  and  countermarches, 
during  which  some  towns  were  taken  and  others  re- 
lieved on  both  sides,  brought  the  armies  of  the  king 
and  of  Fairfax  into  presence,  at  the  village  of  Naseby, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Northampton.    Both  sides 
were  ea^^er  to  engage,  and  a  battle  took  place,  in  which, 
after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  the  Royalists  were 
totally  routed.     All  the  king  s  artillery  and  baggage,  his 
cabinet  containing  copies  of  his  correspondence,  and  his 
private  carriage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
who  made  at  the  same  time  not  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  five  hundred  were 
officers.     Nor  were  the  evil  consequences  of  this  defeat 
confined  to  the  loss  immediately  sustained,  little  as  the 
royal  cause  was  calculated  to  bear  up  even  against 
that.     A  universal  panic  seized  upon  the  Cavaliers  in 
^  all  quarters.     Town  after  town  opened  its  gates.     Bris- 
^m],  into  which  prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himself,  and 
whW  he  undertook  to  maintain  for  four  months,  capi- 
tulated at  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy.     Bridge- 
water,   Chester,    Sherborne,  and   Bath,    surrendered. 
Goring,  driven  away  from  his  lines  before  Taunton, 
became  powerless  and  fugitive ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
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west,  including  the  important  city  of  Exeter,  was 
reduced  in  like  manner.  Lord  Digby,  who,  with 
twelve  hundred  horse,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  join 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  was  intercepted  at  Sherburn  in 
Yorkshire,  and  his  people  dispersed ;  and  lord  Astley, 
wliile  marching  to  reinforce  the  king  with  three  thou- 
sand men,  received  a  total  overthrow  at  Stow  in  Oxford- 
shire. "  You  have  done  your  work,*'  said  the  gallant 
nobleman,  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  officers,  "  and,  unless  you  choose  to  fall 
out  among  yourselves,  may  now  go  play." 

Meanwhile  the  king,  after  passing  from  post  to  post, 
took  refuge  at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  a  prey  to 
all  the  distress  and  anxiety  which  his  situation  was 
well  calculated  to  produce.     Harassed  on  the  one  hand 
by  fears  for  his  friends,  and  tormented  on  the  other  by 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
save  the  one,  and  to  mitigate  the  rancour  of  the  other, 
by  renewed  ofiers  of  an  accommodation.     The  Parlia- 
ment returned  no  answer  to  his  repeated  overtures; 
they  would  not  so  much  as  grant  him  a  personal  safe- 
conduct  to  London,  and  issued  orders  for  his  arrest,  in 
case  he    should  attempt  clandestinely  to  visit  them. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  in  the  extremity  of  his  de- 
spair he  looked  to  Ireland  and  its  Popish  population  for 
succour.    He  found  in  lord  Glamorgan  a  willing  though 
a  rash  agent,  one  who  with  chivalrous  loyalty  stood 
ready  to  risk  not  life  alone,  but  reputation,  in  his  sove- 
reign's defence.     But  the  tide  had  set  in  with  a  degree 
of  violence  which  no  obstacles  could  interrupt,  and  each 
new  project  scarce  came  to  maturity  ere  it  was  frus- 
trated.    Even  the  hopes  which  he  entertained  from  the 
animosities  that  prevailed  among  the  Parliamentarians 
failed.    Though  at  bitter  enmity  among  themselves,  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  equally  agreed  in  this, 
that  it  was  their  duty,  not  less  than  their  wisdom,  to 
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crush  the  common  enemy,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
combating  one  faction  by  means  of  another. 

Such  were  Charles's  views  and  such  his  situation, 
when  in  the  beginning  of  1646  inteUigence  reached 
him,   that  Fairfax  was   advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Oxford. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philip-haugh,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Scottish  army  before  Newark,  while  each   new  hour 
brouo-ht  him  fresh  rumours  of  the  dispersion  of  his 
partisans  wherever  they  attempted  to  rally  or  show 
a  front.     It  was  now  that  the  arguments  of  the  French 
minister,  Montreville,  supported  by  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  national  feeling  in  his  favour,  induced  him  to 
take  a  step  from  which  there  could  be  no  retracting. 
There  was  nothing  of  which  he  exhibited  so  great  a 
horror  as  that  he  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament.      To  avoid    this,  he    determined   to 
throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scots,  and  to 
trust  to  the  impression  which  such   an  act  of  con- 
fidence might  produce  to  ensure  a  friendly  welcome. 
Charles  was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  form  resolu- 
tions which  he  never  designed  to  carry  into  effect ;  he 
therefore  seized  the  first  convenient  opportunity  that 
offered,  to  withdraw  from  his  quarters.     On  the  8th  of 
May,   after   a  perilous    journey,  which  carried   him 
through  the  midst  of  Fairfax's  posts,  the  king,  attended 
only  by  Dr.  Hudson,  a  clergyman,  by  Mr.  Ashburnham, 
and  three  servants,  arrived  at  the  Scottish  camp,  where 
his  reception  was  such,  as  to  convince  him  that  however 
respectful  they  might  be  in  their  demeanour,  he  was  not 
regarded,  either  by  officers  or  men,  otherwise  than  as  a 

prisoner. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  many  insults  and 
indignities  to  which,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Scottish 
camp,   the  king  was  subjected.     Not  satisfied  with 
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exactincy  from  him  such  orders  as  caused  his  adherents 
everywhere  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  Scottish  generals 
compelled  him  to  listen,  even  during  divine  service,  to 
the  most  vehement  harangues  against  tyranny;  while, 
in  conjunction  with  commissioners  from  the  English 
parliament,  they  offered  to  him  such  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation as  a  vanquished  monarch  might  expect  at  the 
hands  of  victorious  rebels.  The  English  parliament, 
however,  though  they  refused  not  to  join  their  Scottish 
brethren  in  this  business,  were  far  more  intent  on 
getting  the  person  of  the  king  intrusted  to  their  own 
keeping.  They  tried  menace,  but  it  availed  not, — ^they 
tried  an  appeal  to  principle  and  to  vanity,  with  the  like 
bad  success, — they  offered  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  captive,  and  it  was  accepted.  The  Scots, 
having  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  400,000/.,  of 
which  a  portion  was  secured  at  the  time,  gave  up  the 
king  into  the  hands  of  tis  enemies ;  and  withdrew, 
covered  with  disgrace,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
corrupted  them,  into  their  own  country. 

From  Newcastle,  whither  the  Scots  had  conveyed  him, 
Charles  was  conducted,  under  an  escort,  to  Holdenby 
Castle  in  Northamptonshire.  Here,  though  permitted 
to  pursue  such  occupations  as  he  might  choose,  he  was 
strictly  watched;  all  access  to  him  being  prohibited, 
except  under  a  warrant  from  the  commissioners;  and 
here,  unaided  as  he  was  by  the  advice  of  any  of  his 
counsellors,  he  was  required  once  more  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation,  of  which  the  terms  became  from  day  to 
day  more  repulsive  to  his  principles.  Charles  carried  his 
concessions  now  to  the  utmost  limits  which  any  regard 
to  the  monarchical  principle  would  allow.  He  con- 
sented to  confirm  the  ascendency  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  freedom  of 
conscience  should  be  allowed  to  Episcopalians;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  should  be  permitted, 
with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  to  settle  the  affairs 
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of  the  church  on  a  permanent  basis.  Of  the  army  and 
navy  he  gave  up  the  command  for  ten  years;  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  give  full  satisfaction  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  Ireland.  But  such  a  conquest,  however 
acceptable  it  might  have  been  to  those  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  country  really  at  heart,  fell  far  short  of 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  ruling  faction.  The 
Lords  received  the  king's  message  favourably,  and  voted 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  Oatlands;  the  Commons 
took  no  notice  of  the  subject,  till  it  became  too  late  to 
notice  it  effectually. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  of  the 
two  parties  into  which  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
was  divided.     The  Presbyterians,  as  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  explain,  were  those  who  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  national  religion,  and  desired  to 
erect  it  after  the  model  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with 
a  General  Assembly,  Synods,  and  Presbyteries.     The 
Independents,  assuming  that  all  men  stand  in  the  same 
relation  towards  God,  denied  that  there  was  any  occa- 
sion either  for  a  national  church,  or  a  clergy,  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  free  to  any  one,  provided  only  he 
experienced  an  inward  call,  to  take  the  lead  at  any 
moment  among  his  brethren,  in  the  exercises  of  prayer 
and  preaching.     In  the  house,  the  Presbyterians  were 
as  yet  the  prevailing  faction;  in  the  army — but  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it  of  which  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well were  in  command — the  tenets  of  Independency 
greatly  preponderated.     There  were,  indeed,  very  few 
even  of  the  private  soldiers  who  were  not  tinctured  with 
its  principles,  and  of  the  officers,  almost  all  taught  them 
openly.     To  a  House  of  Commons  so  constituted,  an 
army  composed  of  such  materials  became,  now  that  the 
king  was  powerless,  an  object  of  violent  suspicion.     It 
was  determined  to  disband  the  troops,  and  as  a  mea- 
sure preparatory  to  this,  a  portion  were  ordered  to  pre  - 
pare  for  immediate  service  against  the  Papists  in  Ire- 


land, But  the  army,  well  schooled  by  the  leaders  whom 
the  self-denying  ordinance  had  given,  experienced  no 
inclination  to  submit  to  these  mandates.  They  remon- 
strated; claimed  large  arrears  of  pay,— refused  to  quit 
their  lines  or  separate, — and  finally  established  among 
themselves  a  sort  of  parliament  of  their  own,  of  which 
delegates  from  the  ranks  composed  one  chamber,  and  a 
certain  number  elected  from  among  the  officers,  the 

other. 

Of  this  daring  movement, — of  which   it  may   be 
doubted  whether  he  as  yet  beheld  the  ultimate  effect, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  most  distinguished,  as  well  as 

the  most  popular,  of  the  military  leaders,  was  the  author. 
The  son  of  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon,  though  descended 
from  a  good  family,  this  man,  in  spite  of  a  forbidding 
aspect,  and  an  imperfect  elocution,  had  raised  himself, 
by  the  exercise  of  consummate  hardihood  and  address, 
from  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen  to  his  present  elevated 
position.     He  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  parliament  of 
1628,  as  member  for  his  native  borough;  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  hostility  to  the  established 
chureh.     In  1640,  and  again  in  1641,  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge  elected  him  as  their  representative,  and  he 
became  immediately  one  of  the  most  able,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  daring,  assailants  of  all  that  yet  remained 
of  royal  prerogative.    Cromwell's  genius,  however,  fitted 
him  not  less  to  shine  in  the  field,  than  to  lead  in  the 
senate-house;  and  his  perspicacity  early  led  him  to 
anticipate,  that  in  the  field  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament  must  be  decided.      He 
therefore  began,  long  before  to  others  the   necessity 
was  apparent,  to  make  ready  for  the  contest;  and  came 
forth  all  at  once  the  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  against 
which  no  portion  of  Charles's  army  was  ever  able  suc- 
cessfully to  make  head. 

Deep,  designing,  and  long-sighted,  Cromwell  was  not 
slow  in  establishing  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
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all  with  whom  he  became  associated.     Of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  other  titled  soldiers,  he  early  enter- 
tamed  a  jealousy,— and  of  the  mode  by  which  he  suc« 
ceeded  in  removing  them  out  of  his  way  an  account  has 
already  been  given.     The  self-denving  ordinance  was 
a  creature  of  his  brain,  and  served  admirably  in  its  work- 
mg,  to  advance  his  purposes     Fairfax,  on  the  contrary 
was  all  along  a  tool  in  his  hands,  which  he  used  rather 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  than  to  direct  the 
troops;  for  Cromwell  made  use  of  more  than  common 
means  to  confirm  his  own  supremacy  over  the  superior 
officers  and  soldiers.     Like  them  he  was  an  Indepen- 
dent,—he  took  part  in  their  prayer-mcetings,  onten^l 
into  all  their  feelings,— pitied  their  suOVrings,  esclaimed 
against  their  wongs;  and  now  that  the  fitting  moment 
had  arrived,  made  use  of  them  to  overturn  a  govern- 
ment, of  the  hostility  of  whicli  he  wa^  aware,  and 
whose  weakness  he  despised. 

For  some  time  after  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  be  heard,  Cromwell  appears  to  have  disguised 
his  own  intentions  from  the  Commons;  among  whom  ho 
took  his  seat  as  usual,  and  before  wliora,  he  lamented  the 
evils  with  which  his  country  was  threatened.  He  was 
accordingly  nominated,  along  with  Skippon,  Ireton,  and 
Fleetwood,  as  member  of  a  commission,  of  which  it 
was  the  business  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
army,  and  he  proceeded,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1647,  to 
the  head-quarters  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  E$$cx.  But 
ere  he  reached  the  Unes,  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect, 
owing  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  design,  which  also 
originated  with  himself.  One  Joyce,  originally  a  tailor, 
now  a  comet  of  horse  in  Fairfax's  army,  had  proceeded, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  to  Uoldenby;  imd 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  commissioners,  Jiad 
seized  the  king's  person,  and  removed  him  to  tliccamp. 
Now  then  was  Cromwell  master  of  an  instrument  which 
Ld  well  knew  how  to  wield  inth  effect.     He  openly 


espoused  the  cause  of  the  army  against  the  Commons, 
affected  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  king, — com- 
manded that  every  indulgence  should  be  granted  him, 
and,  putting  the  troops  in  motion,  marched  into 
London. 

The  alarm  of  the  Commons  was  not  more  excited 
than  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  king,  when  they 
became  aware  of  this  movement.  The  former  strove  to 
rouse  the  citizens  in  their  defence,  and  failing  in  this, 
endeavoured  to  mollify  the  rebels  by  concession;  the  lat- 
ter flattered  himself  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  necessities  of  his  enemies  themselves  would 
restore  him  to  power.  But,  in  proportion  as  he  freed 
himself  from  the  pres.smne  of  his  personal  rivals,  Crom- 
well gnidually  relaxed  in  the  couit  which  he  paid  to 
the  king.  TJie  parliament  had  r<?cently  admitted  into 
its  body  upwards  of  a  hundred  new  members.  Such 
of  these  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Didependents;, 
as  well  as  all  who  aided  the  Presbyterians,  were  ex- 
p<.lled, — >vliile  Cromwell,  after  loilgln;;  the  king  at 
Ihunpton  Court,  and  affecting  to  treat  with  him  about 
an  earldom  for  himself,  and  other  minor  matters,  sud- 
denly ceased  to  hold  with  him  any  personal  intereouise. 
llio  king  was  surprised  His  suri)rise  partook  of 
alarm,  when  he  l><;held  his  guards  doubled,  and  hoiird 
from  ihosne  about  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  All 
this  seemed  to  be  inexplicable, — inasmuch  as  the  good 
will  of  the  generfd  had  not  only  permitted  the  attend- 
ance of  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  but  liad  procured  for 
him  tlie  liappiness  of  once  more  embracing  his  children, 
the  dukes  of  York  ^nd  Gloucester,  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  Nevertheless,  being  persu;ule<l  by  those 
who,  perhaps,  did  not  witjh  him  well,  that  Cromwell 
was  himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  he  determined  to 
make  one  effort  more  for  deliverance,  and,  attended 
only  by  three  friends,  quitted  Hampton  Court  unob- 
served, on  the  11th  of  November.     His  fate  was  a  sad 
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one.  Ignorant  whither  to  betake  himself,  he  trusted  to 
the  generosity  of  Hammond,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamp- 
den, the  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  he  became,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle ;  subject,  at  first,  to 
nothing  more  than  a  respectful  vigilance,  but  by  and 
by,  to  the  most  rigid  confinement. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  which  he  had  himself  excited, 
gained  so  perfect  an  ascendency  in  the  army,  that 
Cromwell  found  his  Independents  almost  as  un- 
manageable as  either  the  king  or  the  parliament.  The 
agitators,  as  the  delegates  were  termed,  continued 
to  meet  and  to  discuss  all  questions,  both  of  civil  and 
military  policy,  with  a  freedom  which  accorded  ill 
with  the  views  of  their  master.  They  were  commanded 
to  disperse.  They  refused  obedience,  and  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  exhibited  itself  throughout  the  camp. 
But  to  this  Cromwell  soon  put  a  stop.  He  ordered  a 
review,  seized  some  of  the  ringleaders,  while  standing 
in  line,  caused  one  to  be  shot  as  an  example  to  the 
rest,  and  at  once  restored  order  and  discipline.  As  to 
the  parliament,  that  was  now  at  his  beck;  and  it  only 
remained  to  determine  how  the  king  should  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  suggesting  a  public  trial 
and  execution  of  the  sovereign,  seems  to  rest  with 
Ireton.  To  the  opinions  of  that  man,  at  once  a  soldier, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  religious  enthusiast, 
Cromwell  afi'ected  to  pay  great  deference, — and  he 
readily  listened  to  arguments  which,  under  the  guise  of 
a  strict  regard  to  justice,  fell  in  with  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  views  which  he  had  ever  ventured  to  encourage. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  involve  the  parliament  in 
the  guilt  of  so  extraordinary  a  transaction,  and  with 
this  view  they  were  led  to  commence  again  a  treaty  of 
reconciliation,  on  a  basis  of  which  no  man  could  anti- 
cipate the  acceptance.     But  the  sentiments  of  the  ma- 


jority of  the  Commons  were,  by  this  time,  considerably 
changed.  They  beheld  with  alarm  the  growing  power 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  absolute  control  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  the  troops;  and  greatly  as  they 
disliked  the  idea  of  the  king's  restoration,  they  would 
have  preferred  even  that  to  subjection  under  the  yoke  of 
the  army.  Though,  therefore,  they  voted  that  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  king  should  cease,  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  went  not  with  their  voices;  and  they  seized 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  to  rescind  the  deter- 
mination. Nor  did  a  great  while  elapse  ere  the  wished- 
for  opportunity  was  afforded. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles,  not  less  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  parliament,  which,  governing  by  committees,  set 
all  laws  at  defiance,  had  for  some  time  excited  a  strong 
wish,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  reestablish  the  kingly 
power.  This  was  the  great  motive  in  England,  while 
in  Scotland,  abhorrence  of  Independency,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  church,  operated 
with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  power.  The  Scots  had 
sent  commissioners,  together  with  those  from  the  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  to  treat  with  Charles  touching 
his  restoration;  and  a  rumour  obtained  circulation  that 
the  king  had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant,  and  that 
Cromwell  and  his  troops  were  now  the  sole  obstacles  to 
the  settlement  of  the  empire.  With  one  voice  both 
the  parliament  and  the  general  assembly  proclaimed  a 
crusade  in  support  of  God  and  the  king;  and  multi 
tudes,  responding  to  the  call,  oflfered  to  serve  in  so  holy 
a  cause.  But  when  a  true  statement  of  the  case  arrived, 
and  it  became  known  that  Charles  assented  only  to  a 
temporary  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  the  en- 
thusiam  which  had  at  first  been  excited,  began  to  abate. 
Still  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  himself  a  moderate  Pres- 
byterian and  a  monarchist,  succeeded  in  drawing  toge- 
ther an  army,  respectable  in  point  of  numbers;  while 
the  gallant  Montrose  hoisted  at  once  the  royal  standard, 
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about  which  three  thousand  men  assembled.  Imme- 
diately the  Cavaliers  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  many  who  till  now  had  taken  no  side  in  the 
quarrel,  grasped  their  weapons ;  and  even  of  the  fleet, 
a  considerable  portion  declared  for  the  king,  and  went 
over  to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  then  a  resident  at  the  Hague. 

Nothing   daunted    by   the    appearance    of    danger, 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  inde- 
pendent faction,  made  ready  for  the  struggle.      The 
army  was  largely  reinforced ;  but  as  its  services  were 
needed  in  many  quarters  at  the  same  time,  London 
was  unavoidably  given   up  to  the   protection  of  the 
Train-bauds,  and  the  Parliament  recovered  for  a  brief 
space  its  authority.     The  first  use  which  the  Commons 
made  of  their  recovered  influence,  was  to  recall  their 
expelled  members ;  the  next,  to  begin  again  the  treaty 
with  the  king,  which  had  so  recently  been  broken  off. 
Charles  knew  that  he  must  yield  to  their  demands,  and 
he  did  so  as  far  as  his  conscience  would  allow.     He 
gave  up  everything,  the  army,  the  right  of  appointing 
to  all  ofiices,  the  control  over  the  revenue,— all,  indeed, 
except  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends, 
and  the  existence  of  the  apostolical  order.     But  though 
the  parliament,  after  much  debate,  agreed  to  treat  upon 
this  basis,  no  good  either  to  them  or  to  Charles  resulted 
from  the  concession.     The  Independents  were  already 
victorious  over  all  their  enemies.     The  absurd  fanati- 
cism of  the  Scots  hindered  them  from  acting  as  one  body 
with  the  English  royalists,  and  both  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
detail;   while  the  movements  made  in  Kent,  in  Essex, 
in  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  were  all  put  down.     Imme- 
diately the  violence   of   the    conquerors  was   turned 
against  both  king  and  parliament.     The  former,  being 
seized,  was  conveyed  from  Newport  to  Hurst  Castle ; 
the  latter  were  threatened  with  summary  vengeance  if 
they  refused  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Eng- 


land, even  by  the  blood  of  a  royal  delinquent.  Finally, 
the  Commons,  presenting  a  bold  front,  and  denouncing 
Fairfax  and  his  colleagues  as  traitors,  one  colonel  Pride 
was  despatched  with  two  battalions  to  bring  them  to 
order ;  and  his  summary  method  of  expelling  all  such 
members  as  consented  not  to  adopt  the  views  of  his 
superiors,  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  as  Pride's 
Purge.  About  fifty  persons  only  were  left  in  the 
house  to  represent  the  Commons  of  England;  and 
these,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  were  the  tools 
of  Cromwell  and  his  faction. 

The  government  of  England  was  now  entirely  vested 
in  the  army ;  from  whose  members  a  species  of  council 
was  selected,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Grandees, 
dictated,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  the  course  which  it 
behoved  the  Parliament  to  pursue.  These  persons 
thirsted  for  the  king  s  blood ;  and  being  unwilling  to 
incur  the  charge  of  secret  assassination,  they  demanded 
that  he  should  be  publicly  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
English  people.  The  "  Rump,"  (such  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons,) 
was  too  servile  to  resist  this  demand ;  and  a  bill  was 
passed,  which  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war 
against  his  people,  and  appointed  a  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  try  Charles  Stuart  for  this  new  offence. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  the  House  of 
Peers  had  acted  a  very  subordinate  part ;  of  late,  they 
were  become  altogether  contemptible;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  displayed  a  gleam  of  their  ancient  glory ;  and, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  rejected  the  proposition. 
Immediately  the  Commons  voted  by  acclamation,  that 
in  themselves,  as  the  choice  of  the  people,  all  power 
was  vested ;  and  the  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart  of  England  was  pronounced  valid,  in  defiance 
of  an  opposition  which  no  man  any  longer  regarded. 

From  his  prison  at  Hurst  Castle,  the  king  was 
conveyed  to  Windsor,  amid   the  pitying  gaze  of  the 
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populace,  now  everywhere  restored  to  their  senses.  He 
was  removed  thence,  on  the  19th  of  December,  to 
Whitehall,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1649,  found 
himself  arraigned  in  Westminster-hall,  before  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  parliament  to  judge  between 
hira  and  his  accusers.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  persons  elected  to  this  invidious  office,  only 
sixty-nine  answered  to  their  names.  John  Bradshaw, 
a  sergeant  at  law,  was  their  president;  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Harrison,  were  among  the  members ;  and 
Coke,  Steele,  and  Aske,  acted  as  solicitors  for  the 
people.  I  need  not  add  that  the  trial  was  the  merest 
mockery.  At  first,  indeed,  the  calm  and  dignified 
demeanour  of  the  king  overawed,  in  some  degree,  his 
persecutors,  while  his  refusal  to  recognise  the  authority 
under  which  they  acted,  delayed  the  proceedings  three 
whole  days ;  but  his  fate  had  long  ago  been  determined 
on,  and  no  one  now  interposed  to  avert  it.  On  the 
27th,  the  court,  after  hearing  a  few  witnesses,  passed 
upon  him  sentence  of  death,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  its  execution. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  the  very 
mob  appeared  to  take  in  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings.    As  he  went  to  and  from  the  court  to  his  lodg- 
ings,   the  populace  greeted  him  with  blessings;   and 
even  among  the  soldiery  one  voice  was  heard  to  repeat 
the  benediction.     The  man  was  instantly  struck  to  the 
earth  by  his  officer,  while  others,  who  spat  in  the  king  s 
face,  received  commendation.     But  neither  insults  nor 
expressions  of  pity  could  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
royal  martyr.     He  spent  most  of  his  hours  in  devotion, 
or  in  conversing  with  Juxon,  bishop  of  London.     Of 
the  members  of  his  family,  only  two,  the  young  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  were  now 
in  England;  and  as  they  were  not  debarred  from  his 
society,  the  king  derived  much  consolation  from  the 
opportunity  which  was  affi)rded,  of  giving  to  them  his 
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dying  advice.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  his 
son  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  used  every  exertion  to 
save  his  father  s  life ;  sending  over  a  sheet  of  paper 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  duly  sealed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  to  fill  it  up  as  they 
chose.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  Charles  was  conducted  to  the  scaf- 
fold— a  temporary  erection  in  front  of  the  palace  of 
Whitehall — where,  after  forgiving  his  enemies,  praying 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  avowing  himself  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England  as  it  had 
been  committed  to  him  by  his  father,  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  died  by  a  single  blow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  this  account  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles  with  any  laboured  analysis  of 
his  character  as  a  sovereign  or  a  man.  Faults  he 
doubtless  had,  in  whatever  capacity  we  regard  him; 
for  his  manners,  though  correct,  were  austere;  his 
truth  sometimes  questionable;  and  his  love  of  power, 
derived  from  the  tuition  of  his  father,  very  great.  But 
Charles  lived  in  times  of  no  common  difficulty.  Had 
he  found  his  first  parliament  less  encroaching,  it  is 
probable  that  his  rule  would  have  been  more  gentle, 
and  better  in  accordance  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
freedom;  as  it  was,  his  prejudices  came  so  early  into 
collision  with  those  of  his  people,  that  a  reconciliation 
at  any  future  period  was  rendered  next  to  impossible. 
With  respect,  again,  to  the  faction  which  persecuted 
him  even  to  the  death,  but  one  opinion,  can  now 
be  formed.  They  were  no  friends  to  public  liberty; 
for  never,  under  the  most  arbitrary  monarch,  were 
the  people  of  England  subject  to  a  more  rigid 
tyranny;  neither  did  they  compose  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  which,  at  least  latterly,  had  recovered  its  reve- 
rence for  the  person  of  the  king.  Even  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  scarcely 
one  half  could  be  induced  to  attend  at  his  trial;  and 
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many  of  those  who  concurred  in  his  condemnation, 
subscribed  the  sentence  with  feelings  of  shame  and 
remorse.  But  it  is  ever  so  in  revolutions.  A  few 
violent  men  take  the  lead;  their  noise  and  their 
activity  seem  to  multiply  their  numbers;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  either  indolent  or  pusillanimous, 
are  led  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a  paltry 
faction. 

The  execution  of  the  king  was  followed  by  many 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  House  of  Lords  was  abolished;  monarchy  was 
denounced  as  illegal ;  and  a  new  great  seal  formed,  on 
which  was  engraved  this  legend:  "The  first  year  of 
freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored,  1648."  All  public 
business  was  thenceforth  to  be  carried  on  in  the  names 
of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  and  it  was 
declared  high-treason  to  proclaim  or  any  otherwise 
acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  king's  statue  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  thrown  down,  and  on  the  pedestal 
were  engraved  the  words  "Exit  tyrannus,  Regum 
ultimus."  Nor  was  the  sword  of  vengeance  sheathed 
after  it  had  drunk  royal  blood.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  lord  Capel,  the  earl  of  Holland,  a  traitor  to  both 
parties,  were  executed,  together  with  many  others  of 
less  note  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  era  of  Charles  is  memorable  as  being  that  of 
Milton,  our  great  poet;  of  Hyde,  lord  Clarendon,  the 
faithful  historian  of  his  own  times;  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dr.  Hammond,  and  other  distinguished  writers 
Neither  must  I  omit  to  give  to  Charles  himself  the  praise 
which  is  his  due  as  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike^ 
a  work  of  the  most  affecting  merit.  I  speak  of  him  as 
the  undoubted  author,  because  the  claims  of  Gauden 
seem  to  be  now  generally  given  up*;    while  of  the 

•  I  am  aware  that  IMr.  Hallain  holds  a  different  opinion ; 
but  Dr.  Wordsworth's  reasoning  seems  to  me  unanswerable. 


work  Itself,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mil- 
ton  compared  its  effects  to  those  wrought  on  the 
Roman  people  by  the  reading  of  Caesar's  will.  Som.. 
mdeed,  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  it,  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the  work 
passed  through  fifty  editions  within  the  short  period  of 
one  year;  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  accounted 
one  of  ilnQ  best  prose  compositions  to  which  the  era  or 
Charles  the  First  gave  birth. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    REPUBLIC— STATE    OF    PARTIES.— AFFAIRS    OF     IRE- 
LAND   AND    OF    SCOTLAND. BATTLE    OF    WORCESTER. — 

CROMWELL'S  AMBITION.  — HE  DISSOLVES  THE  LONG 
PARLIAMENT.— BECOMES  PROTECTOR.— REFUSES  THE 
CRCWN.  —  A      NEW      PARLIAMENT  —  REFRACTORY.  —  HE 

GOVERNS     WITHOUT     A     PARLIAMENT. —  HIS     DEATH. 

KICHARD  CROMWELL — HIS  WEAKNESS. — LONG  PARLIA- 
MENT    RESTORED. —  THE    COMMITTEE    OF     SAFETY. 

GENERAL    MONK. THE  RESTORATION. 

[A.D.  1649,  to  A.D.  1660.] 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First  was  to  loosen,  everywhere  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  bonds  of  order  and  good  government.  The 
wildest  fanatics,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  took 
the  lead,  and  the  fabric  of  society  was,  for  a  space, 
shaken  to  its  very  basis.  Amid  this  apparent  confusion, 
however,  there  still  existed  three  powerful  parties  who 
beheld  one  another  with  implacable  hostility,  and  soon 
began  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  There  were  the 
Eoyalists,  who,  though  defeated  and  broken,  ceased  not 
to  watch  vdth  anxiety  the  fortunes  of  their  young 
master;  there  were  the  Presbyterians,  whom  hostility 
towards  the  Independents  induced  to  forget  minor 
differences,  and  cast  their  eyes  in  the  same  direction; 
and  there  were  the  Independents  or  Republicans,  the 
immediate  authors  of  all  the  crimes  and  misery  which 
had  overspread  the  country.  These  last  were,  indeed, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  but  what  they  wanted 
in  numerical  strength,  they  made  up  by  energy  of 
character;  and  above  all,  they  were  supported  by  the 
army;  in  times  of  public  trouble  by  far  the  most 
efficient  ally  to  such  as  possess  sufficient  talent  to  wield 
it.  Nor  was  such  talent  wanting  now.  Cromwell  had 
long  established  the  supremacy  of  his  own  influence  in 


the  camp;  and  he  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  behoved  him  to  exercise  it. 

With   such   feelings    everywhere    prevalent,    it    is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  rule  of  the  parlia^ 
ment  was  very  uneasily  borne  by  the  people  at  large. 
It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  resist  first  displayed  themselves.     When 
they  delivered  over  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  the  Scots   had   taken  a 
pledge  for  his  personal  safety;  and  they  had  strongly 
remonstrated  against  his  trial  and  execution,  so  soon 
Bs  a  report  of  the  intended  proceeding  reached  them. 
They  now  made  haste  to  proclaim  Charles  the  Second, 
whom  they  invited  to  subscribe  to  their  covenant,  and 
promised,  imder  certain  restrictions,  to  acknowledge  as 
their  sovereign;  and  nothing  doubting  that  the  invita- 
tion would  be  accepted,  they  took  up  arms  in  his  name. 
But  startling  as  this  state  of  things  might  be,  the  danger 
in  Ireland,  now  in  open  and  prosperous  rebellion,  was 
considered  by  the  government  to  be  still  more  urgent. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  begin  by  reducing  the 
latter  country  to  subjection ;  and  Cromwell,  who,  for 
obvious  reasons,  desired  to  be  again  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  intrigued  for,  and  obtained,  the  commission 
of  lieutenant,  mth  absolute  authority. 

I  have  said  that  Ireland  was  in  confusion,  and  that 
the  government  in  London  determined  to  reduce  it  to 
obedience.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  both 
the  nature  of  the  power  which  had  succeeded  in 
England  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  chief  causes  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Irish  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  its 
supremacy. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  expired  the  last  vestige 
of  that  monarchical  system  under  which  the  English 
people  had  lived  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  to  which  they 
were,  in  all  ages,  warmly  attached.  The  privileges  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  also,  which  had,  for  some  time  past, 
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been  rather  nominal  than  real,  ceased  altogether;  inso- 
much that  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  degene- 
rate nobles,  who  took  their  seats  as  the  representatives 
of  counties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  that  house, 
then,  all  power  virtually  centered;  though,  having  been 
weeded  of  every  member  against  whom  a  suspicion  of 
attachment  to  old  things  lay,  there  were  never  counted 
more  than  seventy  individuals  present  at  a  debate. 
Still,  as  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  claim  to  be 
regarded  except  as  a  legislative  body,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  create  an  executive  also;  and  the  names 
of  forty-one  persons,  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
abhorrence  of  royalty,  were  given  in,  as  of  men  qualified 
to  form  a  council  of  Regency.  Out  of  these  forty-one, 
however,  only  nineteen  would  consent  to  act,  because 
there  were  but  nineteen,  including  fourteen  regicides, 
who  could  bring  themselves  to  subscribe  a  test,  which 
declared  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done 
about  the  king  and  the  kingly  office.  Such  was  the 
new  constitution  which  a  victorious  and  bloody  faction 
set  up;  and  of  which  they  imscrupulously  declared 
their  intention  of  extending  the  authority  not  only  over 
England  and  Ireland,  but  over  Scotland  also. 

The  Scots,  who  though  they  had  given  a  sovereign 
to  England,  still  regarded  themselves  as  an  independent 
people,  experienced  no  inclination  to  yield  their  necks 
to  the  yoke;  they  proclaimed,  as  I  have  just  related, 
Charles  the  Second,  and  made  ready  to  maintain 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms.  The  Irish,  likewise, 
though  subject,  by  right  of  conquest,  to  the  English 
dominion,  were  exceedingly  averse  to  obey  the 
usurpers.  The  marquess  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  tried 
courage  and  loyalty,  after  a  painful  struggle  with  the 
bigoted  popish  chiefs,  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
something  like  union  into  their  counsels;  and  the  par- 
liamentary troops  being  few,  and  of  doubtful  fidelity, 
his  successes  were  for  a  time  considerable.     It  was  in 
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this  emergency  that  Cromwell  received  a  commission 
to  act  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men. 
He  hastened  the  equipment  of  the  corps;  for  it  was 
not  unknown  to  him  that  the  young  king  entertained 
serious  ideas  of  joining  Ormond  in  the  field;  and 
Cromwell  was  too  profound  a  calculator  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  moral  consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow 
such  a  procedure.  But  ere  he  reached  his  field  of 
operations,  the  danger  was  in  a  great  degree  past,  ina  ^  • 
much  as  Ormond  had  permitted  himself  to  be  surprised 
while  investing  Dublin,  and  suficred  a  total  defeat. 
All,  therefore,  that  was  left  for  Cromwell  to  accomplish, 
may  be  considered  as  the  gleaning  of  the  harvest;  and 
he  did  his  work  here,  as-  he  did  it  everywhere,  ruth- 
lessly  and  effectually. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  com- 
menced operations  with  the  siege  of  Tredah,  which  he 
carried  by  assault,  puttiiig  the  whole  of  the  garrison  to 
the  sword.  A  similar  fate  befell  Wexford,  imder  cir- 
cumstances of  even  greater  atrocity;  indeed  his 
campaign  was  one  of  sieges  only,  for  the  royalists  never 
recovered  the  disaster  at  Dublin,  and  showed  no  force 
in  the  field.  A  few  terrible  examples,  moreover,  so 
intimidated  the  king's  garrisons,  that  one  after  another 
they  submitted,  the  men  passing  into  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  army,  and  so  making  good  the  losses  which 
war  and  sickness  had  occasioned.  Two  brief  campaigns, 
thus  conducted,  sufficed  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  state  of 
order,  which  was  the  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  that 
Ormond  fled  over  sea,  and  was  followed,  at  short 
intervals,  by  forty  thousand  of  the  most  restless  a  d 
turbulent  of  the  people.  But  Cromwell  was  not  per- 
mitted to  repose  upon  the  laurels  which  he  had  won. 
There  were  dangers  threatening  in  other  quarters,  and 
this  child  of  the  revolution,  as,  like  Napoleon,  he  may 
justly  be  termed,  hastened  to  oppose  himself  to  them 
also. 
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Charles  the  Second  had,  by  the  care  of  his  father, 
been  early  removed  from  the  perils  of  an  unsuccessful 
contest.  He  had  resided  sometimes  in  France,  some- 
times in  the  Low  Countries;  and  he  received  at  Breda 
the  deputation  which  the  Scots  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  him  to  their  shores.  While  the  king 
negotiated  with  these  envoys,  his  gallant  supporter, 
Montrose,  gathered  together  a  band  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  threw  himself  ashore  at  Caithness.  Among 
all  the  gentlemen  who  fought  under  the  royal  standard, 
there  was  not  one  to  be  compared,  in  point  either  of 
courage  or  of  conduct,  to  Montrose.  At  a  period  whe% 
in  every  other  quarter,  fortime  frowned  upon  the  cause, 
his  influence  and  resolution  had  kept  the  hopes  of  the 
party  alive  in  Scotland;  and  he  laid  down  his  arms  at 
last,  only  in  obedience  to  that  mandate  which  the 
imhappy  monarch  was  induced  to  issue  after  his  flight 
from  Oxford.  Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  emissaries  from  the  Scottish, 
parliament  were  requested  to  insist,  Montrose  made 
up  his  mind  to  anticipate  the  king  s  acquiescence,  and 
trusting  something  to  the  dispositions  of  the  northern 
clans,  and  more  to  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  he 
boldly  invaded  the  kingdom  by  virtue  of  his  commission 
as  royal  lieutenant.  His  fate  was  a  melancholy  one. 
Being  destitute  of  cavalry,  and  without  support  from 
the  people  of  Caithness,  he  suffered  a  surprise  from  a 
body  of  horse ;  and  his  followers  being  dispersed,  he 
himself,  with  the  greater  proportion  of  his  officers,  fell 
a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  He  was  conducted  to 
Edinburgh,  amid  every  imaginable  species  of  ignominy, 
and,  being  arraigned  and  condemned  as  a  traitor, 
suffered  death. 

The  fall  of  Montrose  took  from  Charles  the  last  hope 
which  he  had  ventured  to  encourage,  that  he  might  yet 
recover,  with  even  the  semblance  of  regal  power,  a 
footing  in  his  native  coimtry.    He  felt  that  there  was  no 
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longer  a  choice  left,  except  either  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
positions made  to  him  by  the  Scots,  or  to  continue  an 
exile  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  passing  over  to  Edinburgh,  became  at 
once  an  object  of  insult  to  the  preachers,  and  of  the 
harshest  and  most  unfeeling  treatment  to  the  nobility 
arid  people.  They  forced  him  to  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant, compelled  him  to  do  penance  for  his  o^vn  sins, 
and  for  the  sins  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather;  and 
gave  many  other  proofs,  both  to  himself  and  those 
around  him,  that  he  was  used  only  as  a  pageant,  for 
party  purposes*  Nevertheless,  as  men  of  all  stations 
ran  to  arms,  and  a  force,  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers, hoisted  the  king's  standard,  a  good  deal  of  un- 
easiness was  experienced  in  London,  more  especially 
when  it  was  found  that  Fairfax,  a  bigoted  Presby- 
terian, refused  to  take  conmiand  of  the  troops  with 
which  it  had  been  prdnounced  necessary  to  invade 
Scotland.  Under  these  circumstances^  Cromwell  was 
recalled,  and  he,  after  a  pretended  effort  to  overcome 
the  general's  scruples,  readily  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  mth  whom  he  marched 
northward. 

For  a  while  the  Scots,  over  whom  Lesley,  an  old 
and  experienced  soldier  of  the  Dutch  school,  held  imi- 
rersal  sway,  defended  themselves  with  equal  valour  and 
address.  They  shunned  a  general  action;  and  taking 
up  a  strong  position,  so  as  to  cover  Edinburgh,  wore 
out  the  patience  of  the  invaders  by  hunger  and  frequent 
skirmishes.  So  severe,  indeed,  were  Cromwell's  suf- 
ferings, that  he  was  forced  to  retire;  and  shut  himself 
up  in  Dunbar,  an  open  town,  which  lies  between  a 
semicircle  of  hills  and  the  sea.  Of  that  semicircle 
Lesley  took  possession,  and  had  his  counsels  been  fol- 
lowed, Dunbar  must  have  been,  without  doubt,  the 
scene  of  Cromwell's  overthrow.  But  they  were  not 
followed.     A  fanatical  clergy,  working  upon  the  minds 
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of  a  fanatical  soldiery,  compelled  him,  on  the  third  of 
September,  to  offer  a  battle, — which  the  invaders 
thankfully  accepted,  and  won  with  the  utmost  facility. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  was  not,  upon  the  whole, 
unfavourable  to  the  royal  cause;  for  it  induced  the 
Scots  to  unbend  somewhat  from  their  absurdities, — and 
throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  Charles, — but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  other  events,  each  more  and  more 
decisive  of  the  struggle.  Lesley,  out-manoeuvred  at 
the  Tor  Wood,  found  himself  cut  off  from  his  supplies, 
and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  young  king, 
marched  boldly  into  England.  He  was  followed  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  by  Cromwell,  who  overtook 
him  at  Worcester,  and  attacking  him  in  a  position  of 
extraordinary  strength,  gave  him  a  complete  overthrow, 
Charles  had  urged  the  march  southward,  under  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  joined,  as  he  proceeded,  by 
crowds  of  Englishmen.  He  was  deceived, — for  Very 
few  gathered  under  his  standard ;  but  if  their  loyalty 
was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  the  field,  it  dis- 
played itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  after  the  king's 
defeat.  Charles's  adventures,  during  forty-one  days 
which  were  passed  by  him  as  a  fugitive,  surpass  all 
that  the  most  fertile  imagination  of  the  writer  of  a 
romance  could  devise.  Once  he  escaped  detection  by 
sheltering  himself  amid  the  bushy  foliage  of  an  oak- 
tree;  he  was  repeatedly  disguised  as  a  peasant,  and 
sometimes  as  a  woman.  Upwards  of  forty  persons 
were  privy  to  these  devices,  and  all  of  them  knew  that 
a  single  act  of  treachery  on  their  parts  would  suffice  to 
enrich  their  families  for  ever.  Yet  they  kept  his  secret 
with  the  most  honourable  fidelity,  and  guided  him  to 
the  coast.  He  took  ship  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and 
landed  at  Fescamp,  in  Normandy. 

The  battle  of  Worcester  may  be  said  to  have  fully 
established  the  authority  of  the  parliament  over  every 
part  of  the  British  islands.     It  is  true,  that  both  in 


Scotland  and  Ireland,  resistance  continued  for  a  while 
to  be  made ;  but  the  former  country  was  soon  reduced 
to  obedience  by  general  Monk,  the  latter  by  Ireton  and 
Ludlow,  successively  commanders-in-chief  in  the  room 
of  Cronj  well.     Abroad,  too,  the  daring  band  of  usurpers 
who  swayed  the  energies  of  England  caused  themselves 
to  be  respected;  for  their  fleet,  besides  reducing  the 
English  settlements  in  America,  chased  prince  Rupert 
from  the  seas, — chastised   the   king   of  Portugal  for 
affording  him  shelter,  and  maintained  a  fierce  and  ad- 
vantageous struggle  with  the  Dutch.     The  house  of 
Orange,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  had  exhibited  a  strong 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  royal  family  of  England;  and 
the  States  treated  coldly  the  advances  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  a  closer  union.     This  was  enough  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  men,  whose  avidity  of  deference  was 
sharpened  by  a  well-grounded  conviction,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  foreign  war  lay  their  best  chance  of 
repressing  divisions  and   discontents   at   home.     But 
though  Blake  and  his  gallant  companions  well  supported 
the  honour  of  their  country  in  numerous  battles,  the 
Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  mistaken  the 
temper  of  the  people,  when  they  imagined  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  military  glory,  they  would  forget  the 
pressure  of  grievances  at  home.     Men  clamoured  for 
those  reforms  in  the  system  of  representation  which  they 
had  been  promised.     They  called  upon  the  parliament 
to  fulfil  its  pledge,  by  dissolving  itself,  now  the  civil 
war  was  at  an  end;  and  neither  violence  nor  chicanery 
sufficed  to  allay  the  discontent,  which  began  day  by  day 
to  assume  a  more  threatening  aspect.     That,  however, 
which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  their  influence,  was  an 
insane  attempt  to  disband  the  army, — a  body  of  which 
they  had  become,  not  without  reason,  afraid,  because 
they  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  under  their  control. 

Well  awaxe  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and  alive  to 
the  dangers  which  menaced  himself,  Cromwell,  strong 
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in  the  renown  which  his  "crowning  yictory"  had  earned, 
resolved  to  throw  aside  the  mask  at  once.  He  sum- 
moned a  council  of  oflScers,  ascertained  that  he  could 
depend  upon  their  devotion,  and  induced  them  to  re- 
monstrate, in  strong  terms,  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  large 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops;  and  the  parliament  was 
reminded,  that  though  it  had  done  good  service,  the 
time  was  come  when  it  ought  to  give  place  to  another. 
Even  this  remonstrance,  however,  produced  no  effect, 
for  the  members  met  as  usual,  and  passed  a  resolution 
that  they  ought  not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but  rather 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  number  by  new  elections. 
It  was  now  that  Cromwell,  with  a  strong  arm,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  Taking  with  him  a 
body  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  he  repaired,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  to  the  house,  and  leaving  the  guards  outside 
the  door,  assumed  his  seat  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
find  it.  He  listened  to  the  debate  for  awhile,  but  just 
as  the  question  was  going  to  be  put,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
to  his  friend  Harrison,  who  was  near,  "  This  is  the 
time, — I  must  do  it."  Immediately  he  sprang  up,  and 
poured  out  a  volume  of  abuse,  both  upon  the  assembly 
at  large,  and  upon  particular  members.  "  For  shame," 
cried  he,  stamping  his  foot  as  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
enter,  "  get  you  gone,  and  make  way  for  better  men. 
You  are  no  longer  a  parliament,  I  tell  you,  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you,  he 
has  chosen  other  instruments  to  do  his  work."  He 
then  commanded  a  halberdier  to  seize  the  mace,  which 
he  called  "  a  fool's  bauble,"  and  driving  out  the  mem- 
bers before  him,  locked  the  doors  of  the  house,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall. 
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Thus  ended,  amid  the  derision  and  contempt  of  a  dis- 
appointed people,  an  experiment  in  the  science  of 
government,  as  daring  as  it  was  ill  arranged,  as  unpro- 
fitable as  it  was  iniquitous.  The  usual  consequences^ 
moreover,  of  such  a  state  of  things  succeeded;  for  the 
very  semblance  of  liberty  was  set  aside,  by  the  iron 
hand  of  military  despotism.  Cromwell,  without  con- 
descending to  solicit  the  advice  of  any  except  his  armed 
partisans,  assumed,  at  once,  more  than  the  rights  of  a 
conqueror.  He  issued  summonses  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons,  of  different  towns  and  counties  of 
England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  and  to  six  of  Ireland, — > 
and  by  his  sole  act  and  deed  devolved  upon  them  the 
semblance  of  supreme  authority  over  the  state.  He 
determined  that  they  should  exercise  their  legislative 
functions  during  a  space  of  fifteen  months,  at  the  close 
of  which  they  were  to  select  a  like  number  of  persons, 
who  should  succeed  them  in  their  high  ofl&ce.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  that  no  one  should  obtain  a  seat  in  the  new  par- 
liament, of  whose  devotion  to  its  author  any  doubts 
could  be  entertained. 

There  was  a  man  in  this  body,  by  name  Praise  God 
Barebones,  a  Puritan  of  the  most  inveterate  degree,  and 
a  leather-seller  by  trade.  From  him  the  whole  assem- 
bly came  shortly  to  be  designated  "  the  Barebone's  par- 
liament," by  a  people  who  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
both  the  folly  and  the  meanness  of  their  rulers.  Of  the 
system  of  legislation  pursued  by  such  a  body,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  an  account.  Their  great  object 
was,  according  to  their  own  statements,  to  pave  the. 
way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer;  and  that  there 
might  be  nothing  left  which  could,  by  possibility,  ira- 
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pede  its  arrival,  they  proposed  to  abolish  the  clerical 
functions,  and  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  church. 
They  next  attacked  Learning  and  the  Universities,  the 
Common  Law,  and  the  Chancery  jurisdictions,  — while 
they  seriously  proposed  to  replace  all  these  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Marriage  they 
pronounced  to  be  a  civil  ceremony,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  contracted  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  Nor 
was  their  foreign  policy  marked  by  greater  wisdom  than 
their  domestic.  They  talked  of  subduing  antichrist  by 
force  of  arms;  they  rejected  the  friendship  of  the 
Dutch,  because  they  were  a  worldly  people,  and  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  great  work  of  universal  conversion 
by  their  extirpation.  But  their  most  grievous  oflPence 
of  all,  in  the  eyes  of  Cromwell,  was  the  disposition, 
which  they  began  by  degrees  to  exhibit,  of  governing 
as  if  their  authority  came  not  from  him,  but  from  God. 
The  same  summary  method  which  had  been  employed 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Rump,  was  applied  to 
cure  them  of  the  delirium  under  which  they  laboured. 
A  body  of  soldiers  ejected  tliem  from  St.  Stephen  s,  and 
they  were  heard  of  no  more. 

Once  more  was  the  power  of  the  state  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  military;  and  once  more  they  were  used 
to  promote  the  ambitious  views  of  the  general.  Crom- 
well was  declared  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  invested  with  more  than  regal  authority, 
while  to  assist  him  a  council  was  appointed,  which  was 
not  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  fall  short  of  thirteen 
members.  He  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament 
every  three  years,  and  allow  them  to  sit  five  months 
without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution.  The 
bills  which  the  parliament  passed  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  Protector  for  his  assent;  but  if  within  twenty 
days  it  were  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws 
without  it.  A  standing  army,  of  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  ten  thousand  horse,  the  first  which  had  ever  existed 
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in  England,  was  established,  of  which  the  supreme 
control  was  given  to  the  Protector,  and  which,  without 
his  consent,  could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Protector  had  authority,' 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  enact  laws  during  the 
recesses  of  pariiament;  and  these  were  equally  bindin^r 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Such  was 
the  new  constitution,  worked  out  at  a  heat  for  the 
British  empire,— while  the  members  of  council  ap- 
pointed  to  watch  over  it  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
mere  tools  of  the  Protector. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1654,  Cromwell,  who 
had  taken  the  oaths  of  office  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pointment,  met  his  first  pariiament.  By  what  motive 
influenced,  it  is  hard  to  say,  he  had  provided  for  a 
more  popular  system  of  representation  than  ever  before 
subsisted  in  this  country.  Out  of  four  hundred  English 
members,  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  returned  by 
counties ;  the  remainder  were  elected  by  London,  and 
the  more  considerable  corporations  throughout  the 
kingdom.  All  small  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and 
an  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  Scotland  again 
sent  its  thirty  members,  and  Ireland  as  many,  on  the 
same  principles;  and  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that  on  no 
previous  occasion  was  more  absolute  freedom  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  the  people's  representatives. 

If  Cromwell  expected  that  by  these  precautions  he 
would  succeed  in  covering  his  own  ambition,  and 
\vinning  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country,  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  mistaken.  The  new  parliament 
exhibited  so  untractable  a  spirit,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  exact  from  each  separate  member  a  pledge  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government, 
as  it  had  been  settled  in  one  person ;  and  all  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  declaration,  were  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  house  by  an  armed  guard.     Even  this 
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measure,  however,  failed  of  its  effect;  for  conspiracies 
soon  began  to  threaten,  and  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1655,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  Then  followed  a 
rash  insurrection  among  the  Royalists,  who  had  counted 
somewhat  too  much  upon  the  general  discontent, — ^by 
the  suppression  of  which  the  hands  of  the  Protector 
were  strengthened,  and  his  authority  confirmed.  Nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  that  authority  exercised,  except 
in  individual  cases,  otherwise  than  for  the  public  good. 
All  the  chief  offices  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  for 
example,  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity;  so  that 
amid  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges 
were  upright;  and  to  every  man  except  himself,  and  to 
himself,  except  where  necessity  required,  the  law  was 
the  great  rule  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  army  he 
managed  with  equal  delicacy  and  address,  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  supporting  a  strict  discipline, 
and  teaching  them  to  feel  that,  on  the  permanence  of 
his  rule,  their  own  existence  as  a  body  depended.  In 
matters  of  religion,  he  was  indeed  intolerant  to  Pre- 
latists  and  Papists;  but  the  Presbyterians  he  left  in 
possession  of  such  endowments  as  they  had  acquired, 
and  to  all  other  sects  he  granted  a  perfect  freedom  of 
conscience.  Over  Scotland  and  Ireland,  hitherto  the 
most  turbulent  portions  of  the  empire,  he  exercised  a 
perfect  control.  The  civil  administration  of  the  former 
was  placed  in  a  council,  consisting  principally  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  justice  was  dispensed  by  seven  judges,  of 
whom  four  were  Englishmen  also.  Vassalage  he 
abolished,  and  by  a  chain  of  forts  drawn  across  the 
island,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  constantly  in 
arms,  he  kept  the  nobles  and  chiefs  in  awe.  Even  the 
clergy  obeyed  him;  for  he  permitted  no  Church  As- 
semblies to  meet,  being  too  conversant  with  human 
nature  not  to  perceive  that  even  a  fanatical  clergy  are 
liamiless,  except  when  acting  as  a  body.  In  like 
manner,  his  managoment  of  Ireland  was  characterized 
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by  the  utmost  display  of  vigour.  He  caused  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  country,  which,  had  been 
forfeited  in  the  late  struggle,  to  be  occupied  by  settlers 
of  his  own  selection;  and  he  even  entertained  the  idea, 
at  one  time,  of  shutting  up  the  native  Irish  within  the 
<;ompass  of  the  rugged  province  of  Connaught.  But 
though  the  latter  project  was  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable, he  caused  his  power  to  be  so  keenly  felt,  that 
the  most  turbulent  spirits  bent  before  him,  and  Ireland 
enjoyed  a  temporary  exemption  from,  at  least,  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell,  if  it 
exhibited  slender  marks  of  foresightedness  or  ^visdom, 
displayed  the  same  boldness  which  gave  a  colouring  to 
his  domestic  proceedings.  He  would  brook  neither 
neglect  nor  insult  from  any  power,  however  formidable. 
The  court  of  France  found  it  necessary,  by  coldness 
and  personal  indignities,  to  drive  Charles  from  his 
asylum  in  Paris;  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  failed 
to  prevent  an  act  of  private  assassination,  of  which 
Cromwell's  representative,  Ascham,  became  the  victim, 
provoked  his  fiercest  hostility.  War  was  declared, — 
and  Spain,  already  overmatched  both  by  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  suficred  terribly  in  the  struggle.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  valuable  Island  of 
Jamaica  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  retained.  Nevertheless, 
Cromwell  was  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  thus  humbling 
a  state  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the 
rest  of  Europe;  though  it  might,  if  judiciously  treated, 
have  continued  in  some  measure  to  hold  in  check  the 
growing  influence  of  France.  But  Cromwell  was  a 
bigot,  like  the  majority  of  those  about  him,  and  he 
waged  war  with  Spain,  not  so  much  because  she  had 
given  him  grounds  of  oficnce,  or  appeared  to  thwart 
his  views  of  aggrandizement  or  commerce,  as  because 
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of  all  the  Popish  countries  she  was  the  most  attached 
to  the  religion  of  Rome. 

Hoping  that  the  lustre  of  his  successes  ahroad  would 
have  some  influence  on  the  dispositions  of  men  at 
home,  Cromwell  ventured,  in  1657,  to  call  a  second 
parliament;  into  which  he  used  every  practicable  de- 
vice to  ensure  the  admission  of  a  majority  which  should 
be  favourable  to  his  own  designs.  He  succeeded,  for  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland  returned  the  nominees  of  their 
master;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  their  seats,  by  an  arbitrary  edict 
from  the  council.  By  the  subservient  body  thus  called 
together,  the  pretensions  of  Charles  Stuart  were  for- 
mally denounced,  and  a  tender  was  made  of  the  regal 
title  and  state  to  the  Protector.  To  be  the  founder  of 
a  new  race  of  kings,  had  long  been  the  object  of 
Cromwell's  ambition.  For  that  he  had  waded  through 
oceans  of  blood,  and  now  that  the  prize  seemed  placed 
>vithin  his  reach,  it  could  be  no  consideration  of  trifling 
weight,  which  induced  him  to  reject  it.  Not  only  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  were  averse  to  it,  but  the 
very  members  of  his  own  family, — Fleetwood,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  and  Desborow,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  declared  against  his  acceptance  of 
the  regal  dignity.  They  told  him  that  if  he  assumed 
the  crown,  they  would  throw  up  their  commissions, 
and  never  have  it  in  their  power  to  serve  him  again. 
Cromwell  wavered  long  and  painfully,  but  at  last, 
ambition  yielded  to  prudence;  and  he  was  content  to 
receive  a  solemn  inauguration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
as  Protector  for  life. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  parliament  prorogued 
itself;  and  did  not  meet  again  till  the  20th  of  January, 
1658.  During  that  interval,  the  Protector  made  an 
effi)rt  to  re-establish  a  House  of  Peers,  by  summoning 
together  six  or  eight  of  the  ancient  nobles,   several 
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gentlemen  of  fortune  and  influence,  and  some  of  his 
own  officers,  who  had  risen  from  the  meanest  stations. 
It  was  an  \mwise  measure  in  two  points  of  view,  for  it 
not  only  recalled  to  men's  minds  the  constitution  of 
other  days,  but  it  lost  to  the  Protector,  by  the  removal 
of  many  of  his  best  friends  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  majority  which  he  had  hitherto  commanded  in  the 
Commons.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  soon  found 
himself,  with  reference  to  his  second  parliament,  in 
a  much  worse  plight  than  with  his  first,  and  he  had 
agam  recourse  to  the  most  summary  of  all  methods  of 
relief,  by  dissolving  the  refractory  body. 

^  From  this  period  (February  4th),  up  to  the  day  of 
his   death,    Cromwell    governed    irithout    any   other 
counsel  than  that  which  his  own  courage  and  his  own 
talents  afforded.     On  the  continent,  he  continued  to 
command  the  respect  both  of  friends  and  enemies;  for 
his  troops,  as  if  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  their  chief, 
never  fought  except  to  conquer.     But  at  home,  he  was 
continually  alarmed  by  the  report  of  plots  and   in- 
trigues, of  which  many  were,  doubtless,  real,  and  many, 
perhaps,  pretended.     It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
became  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  people.     The  Royalists  hated  him  as  a 
usurper;  the  Presbyterians  abhorred  him  as  a  persecutor 
of  the  Covenant;  while  the  Independents  looked  on 
him  as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and  therefore, 
as  a  deadly  enemy.     There  were,  moreover,  fanatics 
belonging  to  all  classes,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  rid  the  earth  of  so  great  a  tyrant;  indeed, 
there  was  one,  colonel  Titus,  who,  under  the  signature 
of  Allen,  did  not  scruple  to  publish  a  book  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  deed.     All  these  matters  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Protector,— not  only  robbing 
him  of  peace,  but  seriously  affecting  his  health.     He 
now  wore  armour  constantly  under  his  clothes,  and  was 
alike  uneasy  in  solitude  and  in  a  crowd;  in  the  former 
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situation,  lest  adyantage  should  be  taken  of  his  lone- 
liness,—in  the  latter,  lest  some  mortal  enemy  should 
approach  him  unobserred.     The  cares  of  the  state, 
also,  weighed  heavily  upon  him;    while  the  sickness 
and  death  of  his  favourite  daughter,  the  lady  Claypole, 
bowed  him  to  the  dust.     It  is  said,  that  she  upbraided 
him  with  his  treason  to  the  king,  almost  with  her 
parting  breath.     But,  however  this  might  be,  he  did 
not  recover  the  blow.     He  had  long  been  subject  to 
gout  and  inflammatory  attacks,  to  which  was  added,  m 
the  month  of  August,  a  fever,  which  terminated  in 
tertian  ague.     Under  that  disease  he  sank;  for  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  vic- 
tories of  Dunbar  and  of  Worcester,  and  a  day  which 
he  had  ever  taught  himself  to  regard  as  fortunate,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  having  with  difficulty  appointed  his 
son  Richard  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  Protector. 

Thus  died,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  whom  England,  or  perhaps, 
any  other  country,  has  ever  produced.     By  the  efforts 
of  his  own  genius,  which  set  the  restraints  of  principle 
and  of  prejudice  aUke  at  defiance,  Oliver  Cromwell 
raised  himself  at  a  period  when  there  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  widest  scope  for  talent,  and  therefore, 
a  more  than  common  share  of  talent  brought  into  play, 
from  the  station  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  mighty  empire.     He  was  forty-three  years  of  age 
ere  he  served  in  the  field,  yet  he  became,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  the  ablest  commander  of  his  age;  and  though 
never  listened  to  as  a  speaker  in  the  lower  house  of 
parliament,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  mould  both  it 
and  the  upper  house  to  his  own  purposes.    In  religion, 
Cromwell,  whatever  he  might  have  been  during  the 
last  years  of  his  public  life,  was,  at  its  commencement, 
a  sincere  bigot.     Yet  was  he  playful  in  his  more  pri- 
vate hours,  almost  to  childishness;  and  m  his  own 
iamily,  his  kindness,  his  consideration,  and  warmth  of 
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affection,  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable.     How  far 
his  religious  tenets  may  have  undergone  a  chancre  after 
he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness,  it  is  hard  to 
say.     On  the  one  hand,  he  who  could  make  game  of 
the  fanaticism  of  others,  may  be  suspected  of  having 
got  rid  of  his  own;  on  the  other,  there  are  traditions 
preserved  of  his  behaviour  a  few  hours  previous  to  his 
death,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  spark  was 
never  wholly  extinguished.     "  Should  any  fool,"  said 
he  on  a   certain   occasion,   when   his   courtiers    were 
groping  on  the  floor  to  recover  a  cork-screw  which  he 
had  dropped,  "  Should  any  fool  put  in  his  head  at  the 
door,  he  would  fancy  from  your  posture  that  you  are 
seeking  the  Lord,— and  you  are  only  seeking  a  cork- 
screw."    Yet  the  very  man  who  said  this,  assured  his 
physicians,  while  weeping  over  his  sick-bed,  that  "  the 
Lord  had  revealed  to  him  that  he  would  not  die  •"  and, 
having  ascertained  from  his  chaplain,  that  in  his  jud^- 
ment  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 'to  fall,  who  had 
once  been  effectually  called,  he  exclaimed,  -  Then  am  I 
sale,  tor  I  am  sure  that  I  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace.'' 
Cromwell  s   spirit  returned  to  Him  who  gave   it, 
amid  the  howling  of  a  storm,  which  overthrew  houses 
and  tore  up  by  their  roots  some  of  the  largest  trees  in' 
fet.  James  s  park.     It  would  have  been  wonderful  had 
either  his  friends  or  his  enemies  failed  to  interpret  the 
sign    each  party  according  to  its  own  predilections, 
and  both  with  e^ual  disregard  to  reason  and  commoa 
sense. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Richard  Cromwell,  on  whom  the  Protectorate  now 
devolved,  was  a  young  man  of  very  moderate  talents, 
and  still  more  moderate  ambition,  whose  fitness  to 
conduct  even  an  established  government  might  have 
admitted    of   a  question,  but  who  was  confessedly 
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incapatle  of  filling  the  chair  whicli  his  father  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  It  is  true,  that  for  a  brief  space 
his  authority  seemed  to  be  acknowledged,  not  only 
without  opposition,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  for  addresses 
poured  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  both 
tlie  parliament  and  the  army  obeyed  him.  But  the 
devotion  which  some  experienced,  and  more  affected, 
soon  began  to  cool,  and  cabals  and  intrigues  were  formed 
against  him  in  all  quarters.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  successful  warrior.  His  hold, 
therefore,  upon  the  soldiery,  was  of  the  most  precarious 
kind;  and  though  nominally  directed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  the  soldiers  were  now,  as  they 
had  long  been,  the  real  masters  of  England.  A  con- 
spiracy among  the  leading  officers,  of  which  Fleetwood, 
the  Protector's  brother-in-law,  put  himself  at  the  head, 
compelled  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament, — and  his  own 
abdication,  not  perhaps  unwillingly  ratified,  followed 
immediately  afterwards. 

For  a  short  time  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained lest  Henry,  his  brother,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  a  young  man  educated  in  camps,  and 
possessed  both  of  courage  and  talent,  might  dispute  the 
decree  of  these  military  disposers  of  events.  Henry, 
however,  wavered  too  long,  and  was  in  the  end  driven 
to  an  unconditional  submission;  while  the  officers,  after 
maturely  considering  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  govern  ostensibly,  as  well  as  in  reality,  by  the  sword, 
made  up  their  minds  to  restore  the  Long  Parliament. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  seventy  individuals,  for 
the  most  part  regicides  and  bigoted  Republicans,  be- 
came, with  their  speaker,  Lenthal,the  nominal  sovereigns 
of  England.  But  the  army,  which  conferred  these 
honours  upon  them,  never  intended  that  they  should 
carry  with  them  substantial  power;  and  hence,  when 
the  parliament,  in  electing  an  executive,  appeared 
carefully  to  exclude  all  inliuential  military  officers  from 
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the  body,  the  deadliest  offence  was  given,  and  the  most 
inveterate  hostility  excited.  Nor  was  it  among  the 
troops  alone  that  a  spirit  of  restless  and  even  of  con- 
temptuous dissatisfaction  arose.  The  bigots  who 
composed  this  Rump  parliament,  disgusted  equally  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Royalists;  and  both  Presbyterians 
and  Royalists  entered  into  plots  for  the  restoration  of 
order,  even  should  it  be  necessary,  in  so  doing,  to 
reinstate  the  king  upon  his  throne.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Charles  eagerly  lent  himself  to  these 
movements.  But  his  counsels,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
adherents,  were  betrayed,  and  an  insurrection,  which, 
in  Cheshire,  bore  at  one  time  a  promising  appearance, 
was  suppressed  without  difficulty,  and  its  leaders  either 
taken  or  slain. 

The  parliament  stood  not  more  in  dread  of  Charles 
and  his  avowed  partisans,  than  of  their  own  troops;  yet 
had  they  been  compelled  to  employ  general  Lambert, 
with  a  division  of  the  army,  to  restore  order  in  Cheshire. 
They  were  soon  taught  that  men  who  carry  arms  possess 
the  power,  if  they  be  willing,  to  give  rather  than  receive 
the  law.  Lambert  not  only  treated  with  neglect  a 
speaker's  order  for  his  supersession;  but  engaging 
Fleetwood  and  others  to  concur  in  the  project,  marched 
upon  London,  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was 
done  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt,  and 
the  supreme  authority  being  seized  by  those  who  could 
alone  advance  a  pretension  to  wield  it,  the  British 
empire  became  subject,  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  a  mili- 
tary government.  A  body  called  "  the  Committee  of 
Safety,"  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  discharged 
the  offices  both  of  the  legislative  and  the  executive; 
and  the  free  parliament  which  had  been  promised  to 
the  people,  was  he.ard  of  no  more. 

All  this  while,  the  conditions  both  of  Charles  and  of 
his  adherents  were,  as  far  as  human  foresight  extended, 
utterly  desperate.     Broken  by  frequent   defeats,  de- 
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prived  by  death  or  exile  of  their  leaders,  bowed  down 
through  the  heavy  exactions  to  which  they  were  liable, 
and  proscribed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Royalists 
appeared  to  have  sunk  into  that  state  of  absolute  stupor 
and  despondency,  which  is  in  most  cases  the  prelude  to 
an  abandonment  of  principle  itself.  There  were,  indeed, 
among  them,  not  a  few,  whose  anxiety  to  behold  the 
re-establishment  of  a  fixed  constitution,  would  have  led 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  almost  any  usurper  who 
possessed  sufficient  vigour  to  establish  his  throne; 
while  of  the  remainder,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
had  become  mere  dreamers, — who  religiously  drank  the 
king's  health  wherever  they  knew  that  they  were  safe, 
and  felt  satisfied  in  thus  giving  vent  to  what  they  con- 
sidered as  their  loyalty.  With  respect  again  to  Charles 
himself,  the  failure  of  the  Cheshire  conspiracy  ap- 
peared to  have  cut  ofi^,  both  from  him  and  from  others, 
the  last  hope  which  they  seem  to  have  encouraged 
of  his  possible  reinstatement  in  power.  His  appeals, 
therefore,  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  for  aid, 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  coldness;  indeed  the 
former  power  exhibited,  by  no  unequivocal  signs,  that 
she  would  gladly  be  delivered  from  his  presence  within 
her  territories.  Yet  at  this  very  juncture,  when  his 
prospects  appeared  to  be  the  most  dark,  a  light  was 
already  springing  up  to  cheer  him;  and  that  too  in  a 
quarter  whence,  from  various  causes,  he  had,  perhaps, 
the  least  right  to  expect  that  any  good  would  arise. 

I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  general  Monk  had 
been  left  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  chief  command  in 
Scotland;  and  that,  by  the  vigour  of  his  counsels,  and 
the  admirable  disposition  of  his  means,  he  kept  that 
turbulent  country  in  a  state  of  perfect  submission. 
Monk,  the  younger  son  of  an  ancient  but  dilapidated 
family  in  Devonshire,  had  entered  the  army  in  early 
3fe  as  a  profession,  and  had  served  both  in  the  expedi- 
tions against  Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  in  the 
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Low  Countries.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  performed  many  and 
meritorious  services  in  Ireland,  where  the  kindness  of 
his  nature,  not  less  than  his  gallantry  and  skill,  secured 
for  him  the  devoted  affection  of  his  soldiers.  But 
having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  ParUamentarians, 
when  serving  under  Biron  in  Wales,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where,  throughout  the  extended  space  of 
two  years,  he  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  a  rigorous 
confinement.  His  merits  were,  however,  known  to 
Cromwell,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  a  command 
in  a  force  which  the  parliament  was  about  to  employ 
against  the  Irish  rebels;  and  as  these  were  alike  hostile 
to  the  king  and  his  enemies.  Monk  persuaded  himself 
that,  in  fighting  against  them,  he  might  still  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  his  early  life.  But  in  this,  he 
had  deceived  himself.  His  regiment  was  recalled  to 
England, — and  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  which  may 
easily  be  understood,  he  became  at  last  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  combating  the  avowed  supporters  of  mo- 
narchy itself. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Monk  never  entirely  over- 
came the  principles  of  his  early  youth.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  he  no  sooner  beheld  Lambert,  whom 
he  cordially  abhorred,  in  power,  than  he  began  to 
intrigue  against  him ;  and  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of 
substituting  the  rule  of  a  parliament  for  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  Of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy  he  said  not  one  word;  yet  were  the  hopes  of 
the  Royalists  everywhere  excited,  and  even  Charles 
himself  strove,  through  nlore  than  one  channel,  to  open 
a  communication  vrith  this  ancient  friend  of  his  house. 
Meanwhile  Lambert  and  his  coadjutors  experienced  the 
greatest  alarm.  They  Sent  dovni  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  and  to 
win  over,  if  possible,  the  troops  from  the  general. 
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These  Monk  placed  under  arrest,— while  l)y  seem  nig 
to  consult,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  judgments  of  those 
around  him,  he  exercised  over  both  men  and  officers 
the  most  absolute  control.  He  raijw?d  money  from  a 
sort  of  convention  of  Scottish  estates,  and  bcg:in  his 
march  towards  London.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
committee  equipped  armies,  and  issued  orders  of  levy 
to  oppose  the  invader.  Of  the  votcmn  troops,  some 
deserted  to  him,  and  others  refused  to  U^ave  their  quar- 
ters; while  the  newly-raised  corps  were,  in  numerous 
instances,  gained  over  by  men,  whose  hopes  outran  the 
progress  of  Events.  With  the.^  Monk  held  no  inter- 
course,—but  amusing  the  Committee  witli  negotiations, 
continued  steadily  to  advance.  Then,  indeeil,  the 
wcakne^ss  of  a  government  which  found  no  support  iu 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  became  apparent.  The 
Committee  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  exact  obedience 
to  their  decrees,  even  in  the  collection  of  taxes;  and 
they  4ig;iin,  as  a  hist  re^ouice,  reinstated  that  wretched 
parliament  which,  but  a  few  months  previously,  they 
had  dissolved. 

In  the  mean  time  ^fonk  continued  to  advance* 
Mrhile  the  parliament,  equally  jealous  of  him  and  of 
their  own  general,  Lambert,  seemed  irresolute  how  to 
acty  and,  as  a  ncccsMury  consequence,  acted  weakly. 
Liiniliert  they  $trip[Ktd  of  his  autliority,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,— ^t  the  same  time  tliat  they  endeavoured 
to  tamper  with  Monk's  soldiers,  and  draw  them  from 
tlicir  duty.  They  were  not  successful  in  the  latter 
device,  for  Monk  reached  tlie  vicinity  of  London  with 
a  force  which  received  daily  accessions,  and  peiemp- 
torily  required  that  every  trooper  who  served  not  under 
hig  bannen;  should  be  removed  from  the  capital.  1  le 
was  obeyed,  though  with  reluctance;  and  for  a  time 
all  things  appeared  to  go  on  smoothly;  because  the 
general,  while  he  required  the  commons  to  fix  a  period 
for  their  own  dissoleition,  paid  them  every  respect  while 
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they  sat.  He  even  marched  into  the  city,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  the  Speaker,  and  punished  the  turbu- 
lence  of  the  corponition  by  military  execution.  But 
his  conduct,  in  this  instance,  accorded  only  with  the 
profound  sagacity  which  distinguished  all  hi$  proce<?d- 
ings  since  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  He 
hud  $c'ircelyoffende<l,  ere  he  again  appeased  the  citizens, 
by  throwing  the  entire  blame  u}>on  tlie  parliament,  and 
by  requesting  their  assistance  in  the  design  which  he 
openly  avowed,  of  cflFecting  a  more  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  wishes  and  principles  of  the  people. 
Nor  vras  that  wished-for  consummation  long  withheld* 
At  his  suggestion,  the  members  whom  prerious  govem- 
)nents  hud  excluilcJ,  retunicd  to  their  place*;  the  In- 
dependents and  Republicans  withdrew,  and  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1660,  the  Long  Parliament,  after  appointing 
a  council  of  stiit<?,  formally  dissolved  itself. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  the  extreme  pnidenoe 
and  good  sense  which  characterized  the  proceediaigs  of 
Monk  throughout  the  whole  of  this  revolution.  He 
opened  his  mind  to  no  one, — insomuch  that  his  own 
brother,  a  clergj^man  of  the  church  of  England,  whom 
Charles  sent  over  to  sound,  and  to  negotiate  with  him, 
failed  to  obtain  his  confidence.  Eveai  now,  wiien  his 
behaviour  spoke  for  itself,  he  refused  to  commit  himself 
in  writing;  and  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
on  to  open  his  mind,  in  conversation,  to  one  of  the 
king^s  most  trusty  agents.  Bat  he  hod  adopted  the 
wisest  and  the  most  effectual  course  to  secure  the  result,^ 
at  which  it  is  impoanble  to  doubt  that  he  had  all  along 
airutsl.  ilen  were  weary  of  continual  changes.  They 
were  disgusted  with  tlie  lij'pocrisy  of  a  succession  of 
demagogues,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  in- 
creiising  public  freedom,  had  brought  their  country 
under  the  most  degrading  tynumy;  «ind  they  longrd, 
whether  PresbytcTiuns,  or  members  of  the  established 
church,  to  behold  the  re-establishment  of  that  consti« 
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tution,  which  alone  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of 
permanent  tranquillity.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
elections  went  everywhere,  as  Monk  had  anticipated, 
in  favour  of  the  royalists.  Yet  even  in  this  stage  of 
the  business,  the  general  carefully  abstained  from 
making  any  suggestion  which  might  be  construed  into 
a  command.  He  desired,  indeed,  to  have  the  king  re- 
called, and  recalled  without  conditions, — yet  he  was 
anxious  that  the  arrangement  should  spring  from  the 
unbiassed  judgments  of  the  people  of  England,  acting 
through  their  representatives.  He  had  not  miscal- 
culated the  result.  In  spite  of  a  bold  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  regicides,  to  excite  disaffection  in  the  army, 
^^an  attempt  which  the  escape  of  Lambert  from  the 
Tower  had  well  nigh  rendered  successful, — Monk's 
good  fortune  never  forsook  him.  The  Peers  returned 
of  their  own  accord  to  their  chamber,  of  which  the 
doors  were  open  to  receive  tliem.  The  Commons  in- 
Teighed  against  Cromwell,  and  the  murderers  of  their 
late  sovereign;  while  the  general,  taking  advantage  of 
the  disposition,  caused  it  to  be  annoimced  to  them,  that 
a  servant  of  his  majesty  was,  even  then,  at  the  door, 
with  a  letter  from  the  king  to  his  Commons.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  He  was  desired  to  enter;  the 
letter,  which  contained  the  promise  of  a  general  am- 
nesty, was  eagerly  read,  and  there  arose  a  cry,  which 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
*'  God  save  king  Charles  the  Second." 

From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Britain  was  deter- 
mined. The  people  gladly  followed  the  example  set 
them  by  the  senate;  and  Charles  was  brought  back 
amid  such  general  rejoicing  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
lord  Clarendon,  "  a  man  could  not  but  wonder,  where 
those  persons  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mischief, 
and  kept  the  king,  for  so  many  years,  from  enjoying  the 
comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent  subjects."  On 
the  29th  of  May,  being  his  birth-day,  Charles  the  Second 
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entered  London  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  Monk 
who  had  hastened  to  Dover  to  welcome  him,  and  who 
obtained,  as  he    deserved,  the  highest  marks  of  his 
master's  favour  and  gratitude. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  our  great  historian,  Hume, 
that  "  no  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  sudden 
and  entire  in  their  manners,  than  did  the  English  nation 
during  this  period.''     The  reader  of  the  preceding  pages 
will  have  discovered  that  Hume's  observation  is   but 
partially  just,  that  the  change,  though  undoubtedly 
complete,  was  not  sudden,— that  it  was  the  growth  of 
years,  and  in  some  respects,  the  inevitable  result  of 
circumstances.     In  no  other  country  of  Europe  were 
men  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  two  most  important 
events  in  history,— the  Reformation  and  the  invention 
of  printing.     The  one,  indeed,  told  upon  the  other  in  a 
degree  to  which  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  elsewhere, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  both  contributed,  though 
by   means   totally  distinct,   to   produce   that   change 
in  the  national  manners,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to   describe.     When   the  right   of  private  judgment 
conies   to    be    suddenly   exercised    by  persons   who, 
during  their  previous  lives,  never  ventured  to  think  for 
themselves  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  it 
should  not  lead  them  into  error,— while  a  free  access 
to  books  can  only  bewilder  and  confuse,  provided  the 
Tnind  be  destitute  of  that  previous  culture  which  alone 
enables  it  to  digest  what  is  read,  and  to  gather  know- 
ledge from  the  recorded  experience  of  others.    To  these 
two  causes,  indeed,  working  slowly,  but  with  irresistible 
effect,  throughout  half  a  century,  may  be  traced  the 
excesses  and  absurdities  of  that  stormy  period,  when  he 
whose  fanaticism  took  the  most  repulsive  form,  became 
the  chief  favourite,  and  the  worst  passions,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  were  freely  indulged.     Hence  also 
the  fierce  and  implacable  animosities,  which  hindered 
*he  partisans  of  the  rival  factions  from   holding  the 
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slightest  intercourse  one  with  the  otner;  and  drove 
them,  even  in  the  deportment  of  their  every-day  hves, 
to  affect  the  most  decided  and  most  ridiculous  con- 

In  exact  proportion  as  the  Puritans  denounced  even 
innocent  amusements,  the  Koyalists  carried  an  opposite 
system  to  extremes.     They  became  dissolute  and  de- 
bauched, in  spite  of  the  good  example  set  them  by 
Charles  the  First;  and  took  pleasure  in  excesses,  be- 
cause  they  appeared  to   widen  thereby  the   line  ot 
demarcation  between  them  and  their  enemies.     Ihe 
Roundheads,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  an  absolute 
abhorrence  of  all  sports  and  recreations.     Horse-races, 
morrice-dances,  with  other  sports  to  which  the  common 
people  were  attached,  they  reprobated  as  heathenish 
customs,  and  put  them  down,  both  in  London  and  in 
the  country,  by  force  of  arms.     Meanwhile  they  pro- 
faned churches,   and   plundered   the    clergy   without 
scruple.     In  several  cathedrals  the  rings  still  remam  in 
the  walls,  to  which  Cromwell's  troops  tied  their  horses; 
and  the  absence  of  the  brass,  and  the  more  precious 
metals  from  the  tombs  of  deceased  abbots  and  bishops, 
point  out  where  the  rapacity  of  these  hypocritical  plun- 

derers  exercised  itself.  .,,«.,       • 

The  era  of  the  Republic  is  distinguished  for  the  nse 
of  Quakerism,  of  which  George  Fox,   the   son   of  a 
Lancashire  weaver,  was  the  founder.     The  name  was 
given  to  the  sect  in  consequence  of  the  convulsions  and 
distortions  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  inter- 
sperse  their  devotional  exercises;  though  they  them- 
selves assumed  the  appellation,  which  they  still  retain, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Next  to  the  founder,  the 
most  distinguished  man  among  them  was  James  Nay- 
lor  who  was  guilty  of  the  wildest  extravagances,  and 
suffered  the  severest  persecutions.     Naylor  carried  his 
frenzy  so  far  as  to  give  out  that  he  was  Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  and  after  having  been  piUoned, 


whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  otherwise  maltreated, 
was  cured  at  last  by  solitary  confinement  in  Bridewell, 
where  he  was  fed  upon  bread  and  water. 

From  the  era  of  the  Great  Civil  War  we  date  the 
existence  of  a  standing  army  in  England.  The  same 
period  added  greatly  to  the  population  and  consequent 
importance  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  to  that  addiction  to  commercial  pursuits,  for  which 
the  English  are  remarkable,  and  which  renders  trade 
in  this  country  more  respected  and  followed,  than  in 
any  other  nation  of  Europe.  We  find  also,  that  many 
eminent  men  lived  and  wrote  in  this  season  of  trouble. 
Of  Milton,  Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Hammond, 
I  have  already  made  mention.  To  these  may  be  added, 
the  names  of  Usher  the  chronologist,  of  Waller  and 
Cowley  the  poets,  of  Inigo  Jones  the  great  architect, 
of  Selden,  Chillingworth,  Harrington,  Davenant,  and 
Hobbes,  the  last,  one  of  those  wrong-minded  men,  who 
love  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  exhibit,  by  their  own  conduct,  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  credit  themselves.  Harvey,  from  whose  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  so  much  good 
has  resulted,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  was  not  absolutely  discountenanced  even  by  the 
Republicans. 

In  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  the  English  had  as 
yet  made  little  progress;  Charles,  indeed,  by  patronizing 
Vandyke,  and  giving  encouragement  to  Lawes,  strove  to 
introduce  a  better  taste.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  Puritans  considered  the  practice  of  these 
arts  as  a  distortion  of  the  faculties  which  God  had 
given,  and  denounced  it  as  impious. 
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trarieties.  Pnn'tans  denounced  even 

Tn  f^^i\oi  Dronortion  as  tne  rumans  ucuv^**" 
In  exact  propon  T^^^aUsts  carried  an  opposite 

innocent  amusements,  the  Koyansis  earn  rr 

Tystem  to  extremes.     They  became  di^so^te^d  de- 
bauched, in  spite  of  the  good  exampk  «et  them  ^^ 
Charles  the  First;  and  took  pleasure  m  ^cesses   be 
cause   they  appeared  to   widen  thereby  the   hne  ot 
rircati Jn  between  them  and  their  -emxes  Jhe 

rrtf  of  ^dl  ^itrTt^d  ^r::rt^"  f  ^: 
S:Xces  £^^^^^^^^ 

the  country,  by  force  of  arms.  Meanwhile  they  pro- 
wThuVs,  and  plundered  the  cler^  -«;-* 
scruple  In  several  cathedrals  the  rmgs  still  remain  m 
A^waUs  to  which  Cromwell's  troops  tied  their  horses; 
Indlhe  absence  of  the  brass,  and  the  more  precious 
^et^k  from  the  tombs  of  deceased  abbots  and  bishops, 
pc^S  out  where  the  rapacity  of  these  hypocritical  plun- 

'Ter^f  I'tpubHc  is  distinguished  for  the  rise 
of  Quakerism,  of  wLh  George  Fox,   the   son   of  a 
WaSi^rweaver,  was  the  founder.     The  name  was 
i^r  t^he  sect  i^  consequence  of  the  convulsions  ^d 
distortions  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  intCT- 
Terse  their  devotional  exercises;  though  they  them- 
selves assumed  the  appellation,  which  they  still  retam, 
of  the  Liety  of  Friends.     Next  to  the  founder,  the 
1st  dSingiished  man  among  them  was  James  Nay- 
Srlho  wrguilty  of  the  wildest  extravagances  and 
ired  the  se^rest  persecutions.     Naylor  earned  his 
Wy  so  far  as  to  give  out  that  he  was  Jesus  the 
SSL  of  the  world;  and  after  having  been  piUoned, 


whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  otherwise  maltreated, 
was  cured  at  last  by  solitary  confinement  in  Bridewell, 
where  he  was  fed  upon  bread  and  water. 

From  the  era  of  the  Great  Civil  War  we  date  the 
existence  of  a  standing  army  in  England.  The  same 
period  added  greatly  to  the  population  and  consequent 
importance  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  to  that  addiction  to  commercial  pursuits,  for  which 
the  English  are  remarkable,  and  which  renders  trade 
in  this  country  more  respected  and  followed,  than  in 
any  other  nation  of  Europe.  We  find  also,  that  many 
eminent  men  lived  and  wrote  in  this  season  of  trouble. 
Of  Milton,  Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Hammond, 
I  have  already  made  mention.  To  these  may  be  added, 
the  names  of  Usher  the  chronologist,  of  Waller  and 
Cowley  the  poets,  of  Inigo  Jones  the  great  architect, 
of  Selden,  Chillingworth,  Harrington,  Davenant,  and 
Hobbes,  the  last,  one  of  those  wrong-minded  men,  who 
love  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  exhibit,  by  their  own  conduct,  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  credit  themselves.  Harvey,  from  whose  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  so  much  good 
has  resulted,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  was  not  absolutely  discoimtenanced  even  by  the 
Republicans. 

In  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  the  English  had  as 
yet  made  little  progress;  Charles,  indeed,  by  patronizing 
Vandyke,  and  giving  encouragement  to  Lawes,  strove  to 
introduce  a  better  taste.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  Puritans  considered  the  practice  of  these 
arts  as  a  distortion  of  the  faculties  which  God  had 
given,  and  denounced  it  as  impious. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CHARLES    THE    SECOND. HIS    POPULARITY. —  HIS   EXTRA- 
VAGANCE.— FALLS    INTO  DISFAVOUR  WITH    THE    PARLIA* 

3IENT. —  WILLIAM      PRINCE      OF      ORANGE. CHARLES'S 

SUBSERVIENCY  TO  FRANCE. CONTESTS  WITH    THE  PAR- 

LIA3IENT     ABOUT     THE     SUCCESSION.  —  TITUS      GATES. 

SCOTTISH     AFFAIRS.  —  CHARLES      GOVERNS     WITHOUT      A 

PARLIAMENT. THE     RYE-HOUSE     PLOT. JAMES    DUKE 

OF  YORK. — THE  KING's  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

[A.  D.  1660  to  A.  D.  1685.] 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  opened  under  cir- 
cumstances as  propitious  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
imagination  to  conceive.  Disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy, 
and  weary  of  the  misrule,  to  which,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles,  they  had  been  subject,  even 
the  most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  began  to  apprehend 
that  it  was  not  to  be  secured,  except  under  the  forms 
of  the  old  constitution.  With  respect,  again,  to  the 
people  at  large,  who  took  of  these  matters  a  more  just, 
because  a  more  practical  view,  they  remembered  only 
the  quiet  which  they  had  enjoyed  while  a  king  occu- 
pied the  throne;  and  they  hailed  the  Restoration  as  a 
sure  prelude  of  a  return  to  the  same  order  of  things 
which  had  prevailed  so  happily  in  their  own  early 
youth,  and  of  which  their  fathers  had  told  them.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  reception  which  awaited 
Charles  should  have  been  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind, 
or  that  men  should  have  appeared  willing  to  exalt  in 
his  person,  to  the  highest  pitch,  that  authority,  of  which 
the  exercise  had  cost  his  father  both  his  throne  and 
his  life. 

If  the  feelings  of  the  subjects  ran  in  this  channel,  it 
is  but  just  towards  the  monarch  to  state,  that  never 
was  a  prince  better  calculated  to  turn  popular  pre- 
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iudice  to  a  good  account.     Endowed  by  nature  mth  a 
manly  person;  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  attractive  and 
gracious  manner;  easy,  affable,  gay,  good-humoured,— 
he  won  the  hearts  of  all  classes,  by  the  total  absence  of 
stateliness  with  which  he  received  their  congratulations, 
and  the  seeming  cordiality  with  which  he  entered  into 
their  extravagant  delight.     Nor  were  Charles  s  good 
qualities   confined  to  his  outward  deportment  alone. 
Constitutionally  indolent,  he  was  also  constitutionally 
humane,  and  like  all  men  addicted  to  pleasure,  con- 
sidered power  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  only  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  indulge  his  own  humours  un- 
questioned.   While  yet  in  exile  at  Breda,  he  had  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  his  subjects  were  assured  of  a 
general  pardon  of  past  offences,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  absolute  freedom  of  conscience;  and  though 
he  had  quaUfied  both  promises  by  a  reference  to  the 
■will  of  the  parliament,  he  did  not  hesitate,  so  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  to  carry  them  liberally  mto 
effect      Six  only  of  those  who  had  signed  the  warrant 
for  the  late  king's  death,  mth  four  of  the  principal 
agents  in  conducting  the  trial,  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold      It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bodies  of  Crom- 
well Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  should  have  been  taken 
from  their  graves,  and  subjected  to  insults  which  could 
bring   disgrace   only   on  those   by  whom   they  were 

inflicted.  _ ,  ,-,,■,         •        e 

When  Charles  took  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  ot 

government,  he  found  the  spirit  of  party  very  violent 
throughout  the  nation.  Between  Churchmen  and 
Presbyterians  in  particular,  the  bitterest  jealousy  pre- 
vailed •  and  as  the  Convention  (for  so  the  legislative 
body  was  called,  by  whose  suffrages  the  Restoration  took 
place),  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  body,  Charles  considered  it  prudent 
to  deal  with  both  as  if  they  were  alike  acceptable 
to  himself.     Monk,  a  Presbyterian,  whose  services  had 
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indeed  merited  the  greatest  reward,  was  created  duke 
ot  Albemarle;  and  several  other  laymen  of  the  same 
persuasion  were  advanced  to  the  Peerage.     In  the  same 
spirit,  Calamy  and  Baxter,  two  eminent  Presbyterian 
divines,  were  appointed  king's  chaplains.     These  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  were  pecuharly  pleasing 
to  the  legislature,  which  proceeded  to  evince  its  satis- 
faction by  restoring  to  such  benefices  as  chanced  to  be 
vacant,  the  survivors  of  the  ejected  bishops  and  clergy, 
btill,  care  was  taken  that  to  the  Church  no  decided 
superiority  should  be  given;    while,   in   settling   the 
revenue,  which  was  done  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  the 
utmost  attention  was  paid  to  the   people's  liberties. 
AH  the   enactments   which  had  restrained   the   pre- 
rogative under  Charles  the  First,  were  revived;  and  it 
was  ordered,  that  not  more  than  a  quarter's  revenue 
should  be  voted  at  one  time. 

Having  thus  set  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion, 
the  Convention,  on  the  29th  of  December,  dissolved 
Itself;    and   wnts   were   immediately  issued  for  the 
assembling  of  a  new  parliament.     So  completely  had 
the  king's  proceedings  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  that  everywhere  the  elections  ran  in  favour  of 
the  court;  insomuch,  that  out  of  four  hundred  members 
of  the   lower  house,   there   were   not  fifty  returned 
inimical  to  the  prerogative,  or  unfriendly  towards  the 
church.     Their  first  enactments,  indeed,  clearly  showed 
that  m  all  matters,  save  the  unlimited  command  of  the 
public  purse,  they  were  willing  to  place  Charles  the 
Second  in  the  same  situation  with  his  ancestors.     The 
bishops  were  restored  by  acclamation  to  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     The  passing  of  the  Corporation 
Act  rendered  it  imperative  on  magistrates  to  renounce 
the  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  an  established  clergyman.     The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity required  from  all  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and 
others,  an  assent  to  the  articles  and  canons  of  the 
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church;  and  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  divines, 
haying  refused  to  conform,  were  depriyed  of  their 
livings.  Even  the  king's  marriage  with  the  princess 
Catherine  of  Portugal, — a  Roman  Catholic,  and  there- 
fore an  ohject  of  suspicion,  was  not  objected  to.  But  it 
was  not  in  England  only,  that  Charles  appeared  to  reign 
in  the  hearts,  as  well  as  over  the  persons  of  his  subjects. 
Ireland,  ground  to  the  dust  by  Cromwell,  was  gratefiil 
for  such  relaxations  as  Charles  admitted,  and  continued, 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  tranquil  and  peaceable; 
while  Scotland,  relieved  from  the  forts  and  garrisons 
which  had  hitherto  bridled  her,  submitted,  under  her 
native  parliament,  to  the  re-establishment  of  Episco- 
pacy. Thus,  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  Charles 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  order  prevailed;  and  if 
from  time  to  time  the  murmurs  of  a  neglected  Cavalier 
broke  in  upon  his  pleasures,  he  endeavoured  to  stifle 
them,  by  reflecting,  that  a  king  of  England  cannot  be 
the  sovereign  of  a  party;  and  that  in  all  states  of 
society  there  must  be  partial  evil,  which  neither  human 
laws  nor  human  sympathy  can  reach. 

Had  Charles  united  to  his  own  happy  temper  and 
captivating  address,  even  a  portion  of  his  father  s  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  of  purpose,  his  reign  would  have 
doubtless  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  as  well  as 
glorious  in  our  annals.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  period 
IH  the  history  of  England,  on  which  the  patriot 
looks  back  with  a  sense  of  such  burning  shame  and 
humiliation.  Unstable,  selfish, — ^incapable  of  any  solid 
attachments, — careless  of  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  even  of  his  own,  Charles  soon  began  to  give  proof 
that  his  highest  ambition  extended  no  further  than  to 
secure  for  himself  and  those  immediately  about  him, 
ample  means  of  the  most  impure  and  unworthy  grati- 
fications. His  amiable  and  gentle  consort  was  neg- 
lected; while  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  company 
•f  abandoned  women,  some  of  whom  were  even  en- 
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nobled,  and  pressed  upon  the  injured  queen  as  maids  of 
honour.     His  male  companions,  too,  were  men  of  wit 
doubtless,  but  destitute  alike  of  religion  and  that  sense 
of  propriety   which   is   sometimes,    though    very   in- 
adequately, made  to  supply  its  place.    In  such  a  court, 
the  presence  of  Clarendon  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a 
restraint;  for  Clarendon  was  too  sincerely  attached  to 
his  master's  honour,  not  to  reprove  even  royal  vices. 
But  Charles,  if  he  hated  the  reproofs,  entertained  a 
high  respect  both  for  the  vrisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
reprover;  while  the  marriage  of  James  duke  of  York 
to  the  chancellor  s  daughter,  caused  even  the  minions 
of  the  king's  pleasures  to  exercise  caution  in  their  in- 
trigues to  subvert  his  influence. 

The  extravagance  of  Charles,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
mistresses,  soon  exhausted  both  the  funds  which  the 
parliament  had  granted,  and  the  ample  marriage-por- 
tion, three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the  prin- 
cess Catherine  had  brought.     How  to  obtain  a  supply, 
was  now  the  only  topic  discussed  in  court;   nor  for  a 
time  could  any  one  suggest  an  expedient  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  serve  the  king  s  purpose.     It  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  ever  since  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's protectorate,  the  EngHsh  had  been  in  possession 
of  Dunkirk,  a  station  which  the  people  valued  chiefly 
because  it  secured  to  them  an  equivalent  for  Calais. 
Charles  knew  that    both   France   and   Spain  greatly 
coveted  the  town,  and  as  his  personal  predilections  led 
him  to  oblige  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter,  he 
determined  to  open  a  negotiation  for  its   sale,  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.     It  may  be  some  extenuation  of 
a  deed  so  discreditable,  that  the  parliament  refused  to 
rote  funds  for  keeping  Dunkirk  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
and  that,  except  as  a  point  from  which  to  carry  on  an 
aggressive  wax  against  France,  it  was  of  no  real  value. 
Nevertheless,  the  student  of  history  blushes  when  he 
reads  that  a  king  of  England  bartered  away,  for  th« 
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sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  only  con- 
tinental possession  of  which  the  country  could  then 
boast.  A  mighty  clamour  was  raised,  so  soon  as  this 
transaction  became  known ;  which  another  act  of  royal 
authority,  diflferent  in  kind,  indeed,  but  equally  unwise, 
served  not  to  allay. 

In  proportion  as  affairs  settled  down  into  something 
like  habitual  order,  men  began  to  look  back  upon  the 
false  lights  which  had  misled  them,  with  horror,  and  to 
account  all  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  established 
constitution,  in  church  and  in  state,  as  enemies 
to  good  government,  and  of  course  to  public  tran- 
quillity. Puritans,  Fifth-monarchy-men,  and  even  Pres- 
byterians themselves,  became,  equally  with  Papists, 
odious  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  and  hence,  severe 
laws  were  enacted  with  the  view  of  rooting  out,  if 
possible.  Nonconformity,  under  whatever  guise  it 
might  show  itself.  The  king,  and  the  duke  of  York, 
whose  leaning  towards  Popery  began  early  to  be  sus- 
pected, expressed  a  strong  disapprobation  of  these 
measures.  They  were  not,  indeed,  sorry  to  throw  the 
odium  of  intolerant  legislation  upon  the  parliament, 
because  it  formed  a  part,  and  not  a  trifling  part,  of 
their  great  design  to  render  the  nation  disgusted  with 
parliaments.  But  they  themselves  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  declaiming  against  this  grievous  oppression  of 
men's  consciences;  and  of  screening,  as  far  as  their  in- 
fluence went,  the  recusants  from  punishment.  Among 
other  measures,  Charles  pretended  to  regard  the  laws 
against  Nonconformity,  as  incompatible  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  compact  into  which  he  had  originally 
entered  with  his  people.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Clarendon,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
of  which  even  the  Protestant  Dissenters  could  not 
mistake  the  object.  Under  the  pretext  of  establish  *ig 
that  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  he  had  assured  his 
$ubjects  from  Breda,  he  suspended,  by  virtue  of  the 
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prerogative,  the  decrees  of  the  legislature;  and  per- 
mitted to  the  Papists  the  right  of  publicly  celebrating 
their  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  a 
moment,  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  hoped  to  win 
over,  joined  the  Churchmen,  and  Charles  was  com- 
pelled, by  a  strong  demonstration  o  public  feeling,  to 
revoke  his  ill-judged  edict. 

There  had  prevailed  for   some   time  between  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Holland  a  feeling  of  mutual 
dislike, — ^the  necessary  result  of  a  rivalry  in  commercial 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  naval  renown.     To  the  court  of 
England  the  Hollanders  were  equally  obnoxious,  though 
for  a  difierent  reason;  they  were  abhorred  on  account 
of  their  bigoted  Protestantism.     Charles,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain from  the  antipathies  of  his  parliament,  those  sup- 
plies which  they  refused  to  award  from  a  principle  of 
loyalty,  forced  a  war  upon  the  Dutch.     He  did  so,  in 
defiance  of  the  protestations  of  the  chancellor,  under 
the  idea  that  France  and  Denmark  would  gladly  join 
him;  and  he  found   himself  almost  immediately  op- 
posed, single-handed,  to  the  fleets  of  these  three  powers, 
France  and  Denmark  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Dutch. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  fought  with  their  accustomed 
valour,   and   in   several  great    naval    actions,    either 
achieved  the  victory,  or  came  off^  without  disgrace.    On 
the  30th  of  June,  1665,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
English  ships,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
prince  Rupert,  engaged  an  equal  number  of  Dutch 
vessels,  under  Obdam  and  Tromp,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  Obdam  himself  perishing  with  all 
his  crew.     On  the  1st  of  June  in  the  year  following, 
after  the  French  had  joined  the  Dutch,  another  battle 
took  place,  which  lasted  four  whole  days,  and  ended  in 
the  repulse  of  the  English.     But  this  disgrace,  if  such 
it  may  be  termed,  was  effectually  wiped  out,  by  the 
splendid  victory  of  the  28th  of  July,  in  which  De 
Euyter,  with  eighty  sail,  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
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his  own  ports,  from  the  valour  of  prince  Rupert  and 
the  duke  of  Albemarie,  the  leaders  of  an  equal  force. 
Thus,  during  some  years,  was  a  fierce  contest  carried 
on,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhaust  the 
treasure,  and  expend  the  best  blood,  of  two  warlike 
and  enterprising  nations. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  two  events  befell, 
of  which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  making  some 
mention.  My  readers  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  Lon- 
don in  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  very  difierent 
city  from  London  in  the  nineteenth;  that  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  ill-ventilated ;  the  houses  close  and 
gloomy;  and  the  more  obscure  lanes  and  alleys  crowded 
with  a  population  among  whom  habits  of  ordinary 
cleanliness  were  unknown.  It  had  repeatedly  been 
visited  by  grievous  diseases,  which,  when  once  esta- 
blished in  so  favourable  a  position,  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce terrible  havoc.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of 
1664 — 5^  there  had  appeared,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  two  or  three  isolated  cases  of  a  complaint, 
to  which,  from  the  symptoms  that  accompanied  it,  the 
faculty  gave  the  name  of  Plague.  Great  alarm  was 
naturally  excited,  and  public  attention  painfully  di- 
rected itself  to  the  weekly  variations  in  the  bills  of 
mortality.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cool  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  weather,  were 
hailed  as  favourable  circumstances.  On  the  other,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  that,  from  whatever  cause  arising, 
the  number  of  deaths  was  progressively  on  the  increase. 
In  this  state  of  suspense,  alternately  agitated  by  their 
hopes  and  their  fears,  men  looked  to  the  result  with 
intense  anxiety;  till,  at  length,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  under  the  influence  of  a  warmer  sun,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  the  evil 
burst  forth  in  all  its  terrors.  From  the  centre  of  St. 
Giles's,  the  infection  spread  rapidly  over  the  adjacent 
parishes, — threatened  the  court  at  Whitehall,  and  stole 
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its  way  into  the  city.  A  general  panic  ensued.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  fled  from  the  devoted  place;  the 
royal  family  followed;  and  then,  all  who  valued  their 
personal  safety  more  than  considerations  of  home  and 
profit,  made  ready  to  imitate  the  example.  From 
every  outlet,  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  into  the 
country,  till  it  was  checked  at  last  by  the  lord  mayor  s 
refusal  to  sign  bills  of  health,  and  by  the  opposition  of 
the  neighbouring  townships,  which  rose  in  their  own 
defence,  and  formed  a  barrier  around  the  devoted  city. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  like  visitation,  the  libe- 
rality of  the  rich  was  eminently  displayed.  The  king 
subscribed  a  thousand  pounds;  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  five  hundred;  the  corporation  of  London 
six  hundred;  and  other  eminent  individuals  in  pro^ 
portion;  but  neither  the  donations  of  some,  nor  the 
more  noble,  because  more  perilous,  self-devotion  of 
(rthers,  sufficed  to  stay  the  progress  of  that  dire  visi- 
tation. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  city  was  divided 
into  wards,  ea^h  having  its  allotted  complement  of 
watchers,  nurses,  and  searchers.  The  red  cross  painted 
on  a  thousand  doors,  with  the  legend,  ^'Lord  have 
mercy  on  us,"  placed  above,  gave  notice  that  pestilence 
reigned  within;  while  the  dead  became  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  deemed  both  inexpedient  and  hazardous  to 
expose  them,  even  for  a  moment,  to  public  gaze.  Those 
who  expired  in  the  streets  were  immediately  removed 
and  cast  into  pits  For  those  who  died  in  their  dwell- 
ings, the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  accompanied  with  the 
glare  of  links,  announced,  night  after  night,  that  the 
death-cart  was  approaching.  No  coffins  were  prepared; 
no  funeral  service  was  read;  no  mourners  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  remains  of  their  relatives  or  friends. 
The  cart  proceeded  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  and  shot  its 
burden  into  the  common  grave,  a  deep  and  spacious 
trench,  capable  of  holding  some  scores  of  bodies,  and 
dug,  either  in  the  church-yard,  or  in  the  outskirts  of 
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the  parish.  Of  the  terrible  disease  which  thus  made  a 
wilderness  of  the  capital  of  England,  the  following 
description  has  come  down  to  us. 

"  The  disease  generally  manifested  itself  by  the  usual 
febrile  symptoms  of  shivering,  nausea,  head-ach,  and 
delirium.  In  some,  these  affections  were  so  mild  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  slight  and  transient  indisposition. 
The  victim  saw  not,  or  would  not  see,  the  insidious 
approach  of  his  foe ;  he  applied  to  his  usual  avocations 
till  a  sudden  faintness  came  on,  and  the  maculae,  the 
fatal  '  tokens,'  appeared  on  his  breast,  and  within  an 
hour  life  was  extinct.  But  in  most  cases  the  pain  and 
the  delirium  left  no  room  for  doubt.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  buboes  or  carbuncles  arose ;  if  these  could 
be  made  to  suppurate,  recovery  might  be  anticipated ; 
if  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  nature  and  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  death  was  inevitable.  The  sufferings  of  the 
patients  often  threw  them  into  paroxysms  of  phrensy. 
They  burst  the  bands  by  which  they  were  confined  to 
their  beds;  they  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
windows;  they  ran  naked  into  the  street,  and  plunged 
into  the  river." 

Such  was  the  great  plague  which,  during  some 
months,  raged  in  London,  cutting  off  its  inhabitants  by 
thousands  every  week.  In  the  country,  too,  more 
especially  at  Colchester,  Norwich,  Winchester,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Salisbury,  its  ravages  were  fearful.  Of  the 
number  of  its  victims  there  and  elsewhere,  no  accurate 
account  has  been  preserved;  but  as  they  amounted,  in 
London  alone,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  we  shall  probably  not  over-estimate  the 
number  of  deaths,  if  we  take  them  at  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

The  plague  ceased  in  February,  1666,  and  men  had 
returned  to  their  former  habits, — the  industrious  and 
the  frugal  to  their  shops  and  warehouses, — the  profli- 
gate to  their  haunts  of  vice  and  folly,  when  another 
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calamity  overtook  the  metropolis,  scarcely,  at  the  mo- 
ment, less  alarming,  though  eventually  the  cause  of 
great  and  lasting  improvements.  During  the  prevalence 
of  a  gale,  of  which  the  violence  drove  both  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  into  harbour,  there  suddenly  burst 
out,  in  a  baker's  shop  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street, 
a  fire,  which,  commimicating  with  the  wooden  store- 
house hard  by,  soon  spread  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Every  effort  to  arrest  its  progress  proved  vain;  for  the 
engine,  which  raised  water  from  the  Thames,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  beginning,  and  the  pipes  from  the  New 
Eiver  were  found  to  be  dry.  Driven  onwards  by  the 
wind,  the  flames  gradually  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
interval  between  the  Tower  and  the  Temple.  Thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  houses,  with  eighty-nine  churches, 
including  St.  Paul's,  were  reduced  to  ashes;  and  a  space 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  within,  with 
sixty-three  without,  the  city  walls,  presented  one  mass 
of  smoking  ruins.  Both  Charles  and  his  brother  exerted 
themselves  nobly  to  arrest  the  destruction;  which,  by 
throwing  down  whole  rows  of  dwellings,  and  so  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  fire  and  its  aliment, 
was  at  length  stayed.  The  people,  however,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  the  plague,  were  too  much  the  slaves  of  super- 
stition and  of  prejudice,  to  attribute  this  second  visita- 
tion to  accident.  The  fire  was  openly  stated  to  be  the 
work  of  incendiaries;  and  the  Papists,  being,  for  various 
causes,  the  most  obnoxious  portion  of  the  community, 
bore  the  blame. 

Charles,  who  possessed  no  passion  for  military  glory, 
and  had  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  partly 
with  a  view  to  please  his  people,  partly  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  grants 
to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  was  by  this  time  grown 
heartily  tired  of  the  war.  The  commons  watched 
him  closely;  and  the  subsidies  which  they  voted  proved 
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SO  inadequate,  that  lie  gladly  took  advantage  of  a  cartel, 
to  make  the  Hollanders  aware  that  they  might  obtain 
peace  upon  very  moderate  terms.  The  Dutch,  aware 
that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  the  contest,  gladly 
consented  to  negotiate;  and  plenipotentiaries  met  at 
Paris,  with  a  determination,  on  both  sides,  not  to  permit 
questions  of  mere  form  to  interfere  ¥dth  their  arrange- 
ments. While  the  treaty  was  yet  in  progress,  the  king 
foolishly  consented  to  dismantle  his  fleets  and  dismiss 
his  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  Dutch 
admiral,  De  Witt,  put  to  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable squadron;  and  meeting  with  no  force  capable  of 
resisting  him,  dashed  at  the  Medway,  and  committed, 
both  there  and  in  the  Thames,  great  havoc.  The  naval 
arsenal  at  Sheemess  was  sacked;  several  ships,  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  river,  were  burned;  and  the  flag 
of  England  was  insulted  almost  in  the  port  of  London. 
Great  indeed  was  the  clamour  throughout  the  country 
when  these  disasters  became  known;  while  the  king 
made  haste  to  enrol  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  taking  revenge  on  so  per- 
fidious a  people.  But  the  parliament,  which  regarded 
all  levies  of  land-forces  as  directed  rather  against  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  at  home,  than  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  refused  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance; 
and  the  troops  being  disbanded,  the  negotiation  went 
on  as  if  no  such  expedition  as  that  of  De  Witt  had 
taken  place.  Peace  was  concluded  on  terms  which  the 
English  considered  unfavourable,  though  it  left  them 
in  possession  of  the  valuable  colony  of  New  York, 
which  they  had  won  by  the  sword  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle. 

The  nation  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty; 
and  as  has  always  happened  when  the  English  people 
choose  to  be  out  of  humour,  some  victim  was  demanded 
on  whom  to  vent  their  spleen.  Of  the  lessening  influ- 
ence of  Clarendon  over  the  kings  councils,  I   have 
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already  spoken;  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
chancellor  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  a  favourite 
with  the  people.     The  Non-conformists  hated  him  on 
account  of  his  high-church  principles;  the  Papists  ab- 
horred him  because  of  his  hostility  to  their  creed;  the 
cavaliers  considered  him  as  the  cause  of  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  treated;  and  the  courtiers  dis- 
liked him  because  of  his  superior  talents,  and  somewhat 
overbearing  maimer.     Clarendon  was,  of  all  the  at- 
tendants about  the  king's  person,  the  man  best  quali- 
fied to  play  the  part  of  scape-goat.     It  is  true  that  he 
had  ever  served  his  master  faithfully;  that  he  had  even 
opposed  his  wishes,  and  thwarted  some  of  his  designs, 
because  he  foresaw  that  their  accomplishment  w^ould 
prove  fatal;  but  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  experience 
gratitude   imder  any  circumstances,  and  least  of  all 
under   such   circumstances  as  these.      The   commons 
brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  chancellor. 
It  was  carried,  without  difficulty,  through  their  own 
house,  but  resisted  in  the  peers;  not  through  any  per- 
sonal predilection  for  the  accused,  but  on  the  ground  of 
the  unconstitutional  vagueness  and  generality  of  the 
charges.     The   result,  however,  was,  that  Clarendon, 
finding  the  stream  set  in  against  him,  withdrew  to 
France,  where,  after  spending  his  last  days  in  seclusion, 
which  he  amused  by  drawing  up  his  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars^  he  died,  without  having  received  so  much 
as  a  kind  message  firom  the  prince  whose  family  he  had 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

If  Clarendon  had  erred  at  all  in  the  advice  which  he 
gave  the  king,  it  was  in  his  predilection  for  a  French 
alliance  that  he  went  astray.  More  jealous  of  domestic 
than  of  foreign  control,  he  had  encouraged  Charles  to 
look  to  Louis  for  support  against  his  own  parliament; 
and  the  consequence  was^  that  England  had  been 
brought  to  play  a  part  in  the  game  of  European  politics 
very  secondary  to  her  ancient  and   inveterate  rival. 
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The  removal  of  the  chancellor  seemed  in  this  respect  to 
infase   new  vigour  into  the  king  s   councils.     Prince 
Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  Mr.  Secretary  Trevor,  and 
the  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  became  for  a  while  his  chief 
advisers;  and  these  being  men  of  honour,  as  well  as 
persons  of  judgment  and  good  sense,  the  attitude  which 
England   assumed   among  the   nations,  was   such  as 
became  her.     It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of 
Castile,  became  the  next  but  one  in  the  succession  to 
the  Spanish  throne,— and  that,  though  he  originally 
pledged  himself  never  to  unite  the  two  monarchies,  he 
began  by  degrees  to  treat  that  engagement  as  something 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain.     Nor  did 
his  ambition  permit  him  to  stop  here.     There  was  an 
old  custom  in  Brabant,  which  gave  to  the  female,  by  a 
iirst  marriage,  a  claim  of  inheritance,  where  private 
property  was  at  stake,  preferable  to  that  of  a  male  by  a 
second  marriage.     Louis  gladly  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  pretending  that  his  queen  had  ac- 
quired a  right  to  that  important  province,  invaded  the 
Netherlands  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  made 
himself  master  of  several  of  its  most  important  fortresses, 
and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world  that 
the  vigour  of  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  superiority 
of  Spanish  valour,  were  alike  passed  away.     Such  a 
state  of  things  was  not  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
able  and  upright  men  to  whom  Charles  had  given  his 
confidence.     They  despatched   sir  William  Temple,  a 
worthy  representative,  to  the  Hague;  and  under  his 
auspices,  a  triple  league  was  formed,  by  which  England, 
Holland,  and   Sweden,  undertook  to  put  bounds   to 
French  ambition. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judicious  an  arrangement,  secured  for 
England  the  respect  of  foreign  nations ;  nor  were  the 
proceedings  of  the  new  ministers  marked  by  less  of 
vigour  or  of  wisdom  at  home.     In  Scotland  some  dis- 
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turbances  took  place,  which,  as  they  originated  in  the 
fanaticism  of  a  few  illiterate  men,  were  very  easily 
suppressed ;  while  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  an  im- 
politic law  which  forbade  the  importation  of  cattle, 
public  tranquillity  was  but  partially  disturbed.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  managing  the  English  parliament, — ^where  the 
parsimony  of  the  commons  became  daily  more  and 
more  inconvenient,  and  the  lords  themselves  were  apt 
to  forget,  in  the  prosecution  of  obnoxious  individuals, 
what  was  due  to  their  own  dignity  not  less  than  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  governed, — that  the  chief  difficulty 
was  experienced.  Still  the  tide  of  public  affairs  flowed 
on,  upon  the  whole,  smoothly,  till  the  year  1670,  when 
another  change  unfortunately  occurred  in  the  king's 
choice  of  his  familiars.  It  was  then,  that  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  management  of  five  noblemen,  who,  from 
the  initial  letters  in  their  names,  were  designated  the 
Cabal ;  and  who,  being  destitute  of  all  principle  them- 
selves, soon  led  him  into  the  most  flagrant  errors,  of 
which  the  consequences  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  representative.  The  noblemen  in 
question  were  the  lords  Clifford,  Ashley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lau- 
derdale ;  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover, 
in  the  annals  of  any  country,  a  more  corrupt  knot  of 
trading  politicians. 

The  cabal  being  themselves  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
of  France,  paid  court  both  to  their  foreign  and  domestic 
masters,  by  stirring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  a  detes- 
tation of  all  parliaments,  and  teaching  him  to  look  to 
the  former  for  the  supply  of  his  pecuniary  wants.  The 
better  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  designs,  Louis 
employed  two  able  emissaries ;  one  the  king's  uster, 
now  duchess  of  Orleans;  the  other  a  beautifiil  and 
fascinating  courtesan,  whom  the  king  took  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  At  the 
instigation  of  these  advisers,  Charles  stooped  so  low  as 
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to  accept  an  annual  subsidy  from  tlie  French  king ;  and 
after  obtaining  from  his  parliament  supplies  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  suddenly  dissolved  the  league. 
The  country  was  at  once  surpri.S4.Ml  aii<l  disj^iistcd  by 
this  procedure ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  tended,  at  this  time,  to  alienate  men's  affections 
more  and  more  from  the  reigning  family.  The  ministers 
hajving  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  pluyhou.scs,  the  projwt 
was  resisted  under  the  plea  that  actors  were  the  king^g 
servants,  and  a  part  of  his  pleasures;  a  sort  of  aigu- 
ment  on  which  sir  John  Coventry,  a  pl.*un  country 
gentleman,  jested  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  no 
mefiMured  language.  For  this  he  was  waylaid  by  three 
or  four  ruffians,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  gunrd^ 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance  had  his  nose  slit.  The 
Commons  were  very  indigmint,  and  jxasseii  forthwith 
the  act  which  had  erer  since  been  known  as  the 
Coventry  Act,  and  which  rendered  the  person  guilty  of 
%  similar  offence  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death 

Not  long  after  thi*,  two  events  Wfell,  which,  though 
trf  very  different  degrees  of  public  importance,  o|ienUcd 
almost  eijually  in  adding  to  the  number*  of  the  dtf»con- 
lented  in  all  ranks.  There  wa«  a  nuin  of  the  name  of 
Blood,  on  Irisliman  by  birth,  wlio  had  engaged  in  a 
rebellion,  and  was  driven  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  into 
exile.  lie  lay  in  wait  for  the  lord  lieutenant ;  and 
having  suqirised  him  one  night  on  his  return  from 
court,  very  slenderly  attended,  seized,  bound,  and  l>ore 
him  away,  with  the  design  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn. 
The  duke  was  saved  by  his  own  presence  of  mind,  and 
the  tim<*ly  arrival  of  his  servants;  while  BIockI,  escaping 
midetected,  began  to  meditate  another  exploit  not  less 
daring,  if  lc«  morally  flagitious.  He  made  an  effort 
to  st<al  the  crown ;  and  had  so  for  succeeded  that  ho 
had  removed  it  from  itu  pl;ice,  when  he  was  tncsted  and 
earned  before  the  privy-council.  Bya  singular  admixture 
of  impudence  and  seeming  candour,  the  ruffian  so  imposed 


upon  the  king,  that  he  took  him  into  favour,  and  be* 
stowed  large  grants  of  land  upon  him ;  while  the  keeper^ 
a  brave  and  loyal  old  man,  who  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  defcnJiiig  the  ro}*3il  jewels^  wa-s  neglt^^rted. 
But  so  it  ever  was  with  Charles,  whom  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  continually  swayed;  while  his  brother,  at 
once  calculating  and  obstinate,  took  care  to  offend  in  a 
still  more  vital  point  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
people.  His  ^nfe,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  having 
died  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Some.  James 
considered  it  unnecessary  any  longer  to  diswmble,  but 
openly  avowed  his  conversion  to  the  religion  of  the 
Vatican,  and  openly  practised  its  ceremonies. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  parliament  sitting,  for 
Cbaries,  as  if  ashamiMl  of  the  position  into  which  he 
had  thrown  tlie  country,  prorogued  that  body  soon  after 
the  triple  league  was  dissolved.  He  could  not  tliere- 
fbrc  consult  the  represenfeitives  of  his  people,  concerning 
the  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  France,  nor,  as  a  neoeMury  consequence:, 
apply  to  them  for  the  means  of  $upi>orting  it.  But  at 
the  instigation  of  hi$  new  council,  he  fell  upon  a  device 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  which,  while  it  seri- 
ously intcrruptc<l  the  course  of  public  business,  gave  a 
severe  additional  shock  to  his  own  popularity.  It  had 
been  the  custom  for  some  time  back,  for  merchants 
and  bamkers  to  su])ply  to  the  exchequer  such  sums  as 
might  be  needed  for  the  public  sendee,  on  an  interest 
which  was  calculated  at  the  nitc  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  king  suddenly  shut  up  the  exchequer^ 
ttlxed  the  deposits  lodged  there,  and  refused  to  fulfil, 
on  tlie  plea  of  necessity,  the  tacit  understanding  to 
which  the  lenders  trusted.  ITiis  was  bad  enough,  for 
it  created  an  universal  panic  among  all  the  trading 
classes ;  but  when  it  was  followed  by  a  proclamation, 
whieli  removed  from  Non-conformiiJts  all  the  disabilities 
mder  which  they  had  hitherto  laboured^  the  universal 
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spirit  of  Protestantism,  throughout  England,  caught  the 
alarm.  The  lord-keeper,  Bridgman,  having  refused  to 
afl&x  the  great  seal  to  that  document,  was  immediately 
displaced,  and  Shaftesbury  promoted  in  his  room. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  course  of  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  war,  which  England,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  French  counsels,  was  induced  to  wage  with 
Holland.     Enough  is  done  when  I  say,  that  the  Dutch 
defended  themselves  nobly,  though  assailed  by  all  the 
power  of  Charles  by  sea,  and  of  Louis  by  land.     Of  one 
great  crime  the  Hollanders  were,  indeed,  guilty.     A 
mob,  in  a  moment  of  false  excitement,  rose  upon  the 
De  Wits,  and  put  both  brothers  to  death  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  cruelty;   but  the  nation,  uniting 
under  William  prince  of  Orange,  displayed  a  courage  in 
adversity,  and  a  perseverance  in  difficulties,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  admira- 
tion.    They  were  aided,  indeed,  latterly,  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  by  Spain ;  but  it  was  chiefly  to 
the  English  parliament  that  William  looked  for  that 
assistance,   which    neither   Germany  nor   Spain   was 
in  a  condition  to  afford.    To  meet  his  parliament,  how- 
ever, was  a   step  to  which   Charles  entertained  the 
greatest  aversion.     Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  total  des- 
titution of  his  finances  could  have  induced  him  to  do 
so ;  and  when  they  did  assemble,  the  houses  were  not 
backward  in  giving  proof,  that  they  came  together  in  a 
mood  the  reverse  of  servile  towards  the  sovereign.    The 
commons  opened   their  proceedings  by  demanding   a 
revocation  of  the  edict  which  afforded  to  all  classes  of 
recusants  an  absolute  toleration.      To  this  the  king^ 
after   some   hesitation,   assented;    upon   which,   after 
TOting  certain  supplies,  they  passed  a  bill  requiring  all 
persons,  as  a  qualification  for  office  under  the  crown,  to 
abjure  in  the  most  solemn  maimer  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.     There  was  no  mistaking  the  design  of 
this  enactment ;  it  was  a  blow  at  the  influence  of  the 


<luke  of  York.  But  both  the  king  and  the  duke  were 
forced  to  peld ;  and,  the  former  securing  a  scanty  aid 
in  money,  of  which  but  a  small  portion  went  to  the 
service  of  the  war,  the  latter  resigned  his  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  withdrew,  as  it  were,  into  private  life. 

The  readiness  wdth  which  Charles  receded  from  his 
declaration  of  indulgence,  breaking  mth  his  own  hands 
the  seal  which  gave  validity  to  the  deed,  excited  both 
the  anger  and  the  contempt  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  con- 
ceiving that  the  design  to  advance  the  prerogative  was 
from  that  moment  abandoned,  changed,  in  revenge,  his 
view  of  public  affairs,  and  went  over  to  the  popular 
party.     That  party,  however,  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
powerful  to  influence  either  the  foreign  policy  or  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  government;  and  hence 
the  war  proceeded  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  with  dubious 
success.     But  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Modena,  by  exciting  general 
disgust  throughout  the  country,  threw  no  trifling  acces- 
sion  of  authority  into  their  proceedings.   They  declaimed 
against  the  procedure,  denounced  the  French  alliance 
and  threatened  to  impeach  the  king's  ministers.     In 
vain  the  king  removed  Shaftesbury  from  his  councils 
and  transferred  the  seals  to  the  keeping  of  sir  Heneage 
Finch.     The  opposition  still  gained  strength;  and  when 
his  necessities  compelled  him  to  meet  his  parliament  in 
February,   1674,  the  means  of  ^withstanding  its    ap- 
proaches  were   wanting.      With    some    difficulty  he 
screened  Buckingham  from  impeachment,  and  was  glad 
to  purchase  an  indemnity  for  past  errors,  by  making  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Dutch. 

^  In  consenting  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Holland,  the 
king  had,  with  singular  inconsistency,  required  that  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  recall  from  the  French 
ranks  a  corps  of  English  troops,  which  served  as  volun- 
teers under  Louis.  He  agreed,  indeed,  that  no  recruits 
should  be  sent  over,  but  he  positively  refused  to  with- 
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draw  the  men  already  under  arms.     His  conduct,  in 
this  respect,  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  parliament, 
which  put  the  obvious  interpretation  upon  it,  that  all 
the  king's  predilections  were  still  in  favour  of  a  French 
alliance.     It  soon,  moreover,  became  apparent  to  both 
houses,  that  designs  were  seriously  entertained  of  effect- 
ing, by  means  of  that  alliance,  vital  changes  in  the 
constitution   of  church  and  state;  and,  though  there 
existed  little  cordiality  between  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons, they  alike  determined  to  resist  the  designs  of  the 
court!      In  this  the  nation  so  strenuously  supported 
them,  that   the   king,  alarmed  by  the  reports  which 
reached  him,  touching  the  undisguised  tone  of  men's 
conversation,  took  the  rash  step  of  ordering,  by  pro- 
clamation, all  taverns  and  coffee-houses  to  be  shut  up. 
But  the  proclamation  was  not  obeyed;  and  so  daring 
was  the  appearance  of  opposition  in  all  quarters,  that 
the  king  was  fain  to  order  its  withdrawal.  Thus,  through 
his  own  mean  subserviency  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
the  folly  and  bigotry  of  his  infatuated  brother,  the 
popularity  which  attended  Charles  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  became  changed  into  a  feeling  very  little 
removed  from  positive  abhorrence. 

One  method  which  the  Commons  adopted,  of  exhi- 
biting their  distrust  of  the  king  s  designs,  was  to  cla- 
mour for  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  mth  the 
United  Provinces.  They  offered  liberal  subsidies  in  the 
event  of  acquiescence,  and  thereby  placed  their  sovereign 
in  what  was  to  him  the  most  tantalizing  of  all  situa- 
tions; for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  that  ^vithin  his 
reach  of  which  he  stood  sorely  in  need,  a  supply  of 
ready  money;  while  on  the  other,  the  friendship  of 
Louis,  with  all  its  present  and  promised  advantages, 
must  be  sacrificed.  Charles  refused  to  break  vdth. 
France ;  yet,  willing  to  gratify  his  people,  and  at  the 
same  time,  misled  by  a  false  estimate  of  his  nephew's 
character,   he.  hastened    to    effect   a   union    between 
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William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Mary,  his 
brother  s  eldest  daughter.     Now,  as  Charles  was  him- 
self childless,  and  James  had  no  son,  this  appeared  to 
the  English  people  tantamount  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Protestant  ascendency,  and  they  received  the  an- 
nouncement  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  which 
such  a  consideration  was  calculated  to  excite.   In  deal- 
ing with  WilKam,  however,  Charles  soon  found  that 
he  had  to  do  with  one  at  least  as  subtle,  and  far  more 
determined  than  himself.     The  prince  would  enter  into 
no  affairs  of  business  till  after  the  marriage-ceremony 
had  been  performed,  alleging  that  it  should  never  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  had  betrayed  his  allies  from  motives 
of  self-interest;  while  after  he  had  secured  the  hand  of 
his  bride,  he  positively  refused  to  come  into  the  king  s 
projects,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Holland,  in  the  mean  while,  and  a  still  more  alluring 
prize  in  the  future.     On  the  other  hand,  Charles  dis- 
appointed his  people,  >vith  whom  a  Dutch  alliance  had 
been  regarded  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
marriage.     The  parhament,  which  had  been  summoned 
in  April,  was  farther  prorogued  till  the  third  of  De- 
cember; Louis  thereby  gained  time  to  press  his  con- 
quests,  and  Charles  received,  as  the  reward  of  this  act 
of  feeble  policy  and  bad  faith,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  Paris.     Nor  when  driven,  at 
last,  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  to  interpose  as  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerents,  was  Charles  either 
more  honest  or  more  fortunate.     It  is  true  that  Louis 
lavished  his  treasures  freely  upon  others  than  the  king 
of  England.     Some  of  the  leaders  of  what  was  called 
the  popular  party,  were  in  his  pay;  and  these  failed 
not,  as  often  as  any  symptoms  of  reconciliation  ap- 
peared, to  occasion  a  new  breach  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament.     But  the  result  of  all  was  as  discredit- 
able to  England,  as  it  was  perilous  to  the  repose  of 
Europe.     The  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  not  concluded 
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till  after  Louis  had  obtained  permanent  possession  of 
Franche-comte,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  in  Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  Scotland  had  become 
exceedingly  unsettled  and  perplexing.  The  Covenanters 
held  frequent  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  with 
arms  in  their  hands;  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  the 
morasses  Avith  which  the  coimtry  abounds,  were  their 
temples.  How  to  deal  mth  them,  moreover,  was  a 
question  which  no  one  appeared  competent  to  answer. 
They  made  no  demand  for  toleration;  they  rejected 
with  scorn  every  conciliatory  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  court;  they  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  supremacy,  which  should  give  them  power 
to  extirpate  the  abominations  of  Prelacy  from  the  land. 
Lauderdale,  who  was  now  the  king's  representative, 
determined,  under  such  circumstances,  to  act  mth 
rigour.  He  persuaded  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law, 
which  gave  to  the  king  full  authority  over  all  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements,  independently  of  the  votes  of 
synods  and  other  public  bodies.  He  enrolled  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  militia,  which  should  be  liable,  by  an 
order  from  the  Privy  Council,  to  march  to  any  part  of 
England  or  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  Statutes 
the  most  arbitrary  against  nonconformists  were  enacted, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  which,  the  houses  of  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  west,  where  the  spirit  of  recusancy  chiefly 
prevailed,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  king  s  name, 
and  filled  with  troops.  In  his  private  deportment, 
moreover,  Lauderdale  displayed  an  arrogance  which 
corresponded  well  with  the  tyranny  of  his  public  pro- 
ceedings; while  his  coadjutors,  archbishop  Sharpe,  the 
lords  Hatton  and  Eothes,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  at  all 
events  fell  not  short  of  their  chief  in  these  particulars. 
The  following  account  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
fenatic  of  the  name  of  Mitchell,  who,  in  1668,  made  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  archbishop,  in  the  high-street 
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of  Edinburgh,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  justice 
which  was  then  administered  throughout  Scotland. 

Mitchell,  th^  individual  whose  history  I  am  about  to 
relate,  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
upon  whose  heated  imagination  the  discourses  of  the 
preachers,  particularly  those  which  described  in  terms 
of  strong  commendation,  the  exploits  of  Jael,  Ehud, 
and  Mattathias,  had  produced  a  deep  impression.  The 
man  of  all  others  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Cove- 
nanters, w^as,  at  this  time,  archbishop  Sharpe,  whom 
it  was  customary  to  describe,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  an 
enemy  both  to  God  and  man.     Mitchell  determined  to 
rid  the  earth  of  such  a  monster;  and,  regardless  of  his 
own  fate,  took,  one  day,  his  station  in  the  high-street, 
where  he  knew  that  the  archbishop's  carriage  must  soon 
pass.     He  had  not  waited  long  ere  the  carriage  drove 
up,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,   stopped.     Mitchell 
drew  a  pistol,  and  fired,  just  as  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
had  stretched  out  his  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting 
the  archbishop;  and  the  ball,  being  interrupted  in  its 
passage,  grievously  wounded  the  former  prelate,  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  latter.     Though  the  street  was 
crowded  with  people,  no  one  made  a  movement  to  arrest 
the  assassin.     Mitchell  walked  coolly  away,  and  for 
some  years,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him  or  his 
intentions. 

It  chanced,  a  long  while  after  these  occurrences,  that 
Mitchell  introduced  himself  into  the  archbishop's  court, 
where  some  persons  were  undergoing  examination  on  a 
charge  of  recusancy.  The  primate's  eye  met  that  of 
Mitchell,  and  a  strange  suspicion  crossing  the  arch- 
bishop's mind,  that  he  now  saw  before  him  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  former  outrage,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  on  which  to  ground 
even  a  charge ;  yet  Mitchell  being  accused,  and  receiving 
a  solemn  assurance  of  pardon,  confessed  that  it  was  he 
who  wounded  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  while  aiming  at  the 
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life  of  the  primate.     He  was  carried  before  a  court  of 
justice,  and  required  to  repeat  his  confession;  but  being 
apprehensive  that  though  his  Ufe  might  be  spared,  he 
should  be  subjected  to  some  other  severe  and  disgraceful 
corporal  punishment,  he  refused  to  do  so.  There  had  been 
a  rising  some  time  previously  among  the  Pentland  hills, 
which  captain  Graham,  afterwards  viscoimt  Dundee^ 
put  down  without  difficulty.     Mitchell  was  questioned 
relative  to  that  movement,  and  when  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  in  which,  indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  been  any  way  concerned,  he  was 
put  to  the  torture.     Bruised   and   battered,   he   was 
carried  to  the  Bass,  a  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which 
was  then  used  as  a  state-prison,  where,   loaded  with 
chains,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  indignity,  he 
remained  some  time;    till    the    privy-council,  finding 
tiiat  he  continued  obstinate,  resolved  to  proceed  with 
him  to  greater  extremities.     They  had  each  of  them 
appended  his   name   to    MitchelFs  pardon;    and  the 
deed   was   become    public   property,    being  deposited 
in  the  records;   yet  they  brought  him  to  trial,  or.  a 
charge  of  attempted  murder,  and  swore  positively  in 
open  court,  that  no  pardon  had  been  pronounced.     On 
such  evidence  Mitchell  was  found  guilty,  and  suflFered 
death. 

But  the  case  of  Mitchell  was  not  a  solitary  one. 
Even  women  were  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  denounce 
the  Covenant;  some  of  them  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  barbarity.  Landlords,  too,  were  required  to 
become  responsible  for  their  tenants,  that  they  should 
not  attend  conventicles;  and  when  the  gentlemen  of 
the  west  ventured  to  remonstrate,  eight  thousand  high- 
landers,  with  a  body  of  royal  guards,  were  turned  loose 
upon  them  to  live  in  free-quarters.  It  is  but  just  to- 
wards the  king  to  state,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 
atrocities,  and  that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance.     While  the  prisons  were  crowded 
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with  captives,  and  whole  districts  depopulated  by  sen- 
tences of  outlawry,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  kingdom, — an  edict, 
of  which  it  was  the  sole  object  to  hinder  them  from 
carrying  a  report  of  the  state  of  their  country  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  both  divisions  of  the 
empire,— the  duke  of  York  having  avowed  his  con- 
version to  Popery,  and  the  king  scarce  making  a  secret 
of  his,— when  the  public  mind,  already  agitated  by  a 
painful  apprehension  of  changes,  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  alarm,  by  one  of  the  most  impudent  forgeries 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised.  There  was  one 
Titus  Gates,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  latterly  an 
apostate  Jesuit,  who  employed  Kirby,  a  chemist,  and 
one  or  two  persons  equally  obscure,  to  alarm  the  king 
and  the  court  with  rumours  of  a  terrible  conspiracy. 
At  first,  Gates  affected  a  desire  of  concealment,— but 
finding  how  eagerly  the  public  received  a  tale  which 
tended  to  inculpate  the  abhorred  Papists,   he   went 
before  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  made  oath,  that 
the  Pope,  and  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  con- 
ferred with  the  Roman  Catholics  at  home,  to  put  the 
king  to  death;    to  massacre  all  Protestants;    to   fire 
London;  and  to  render  England  a  province   of  the 
Papal  dominions.     The  very  extravagance  of  this  tale 
obtained  for  it  universal  credit,  except  with  Charles 
and  his  ministers;  and  even  they  were  compelled  to 
change  their  tone ;  when,  a  day  or  two  after  Gates  had 
made  his  deposition,  the  murdered  body  of  Godfrey 
was  found  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose-hill.     No  language 
could  describe  the  terror  which  so   awful   an  event 
created.     The  corpse  of  Godfrey  was  borne  through 
the  streets,  seventy  clergymen  going  before,  and  a  vast 
multitude  following.     Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's 
secretary,  was  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized;  and  a 
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correspondence  being  found  between  him  and  the  con- 
fessor of  Louis,  in  which  strong  hopes  were  expressed 
of  the  final  success  of  Popery,  what  had  once  amounted 
to  little  more  than  suspicion,  became  conviction  in  all 
minds.  Gates  was  rendered  independent  by  a  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  was  declared 
the  preserver  of  his  country  by  both  houses;  which 
vied  vnth  one  another  in  the  anxiety  to  investigate,  to 
the  utmost,  so  tremendous  a  conspiracy. 

The  success  of  Gates  soon  brought  other  devisers  of 
plots  into  the  field.     Bedloe,  a  miscreant,  if  possible, 
still  more  depraved,  went  beyond  the  original  informer- 
telling  of  annaments  and  projected  invasions,  without 
end;  and  he,  too,  received  his  reward,  though  not  to 
the  same  amount  as  his  predecessor.  Gn  the  e\4dence  of 
these  men,  and  of  others  of  the  same  stamp,  Coleman,  a 
priest  called  Ireland,  and  many  innocent  persons  besides, 
suffered  death ;  for  the  very  courts  of  justice  were  inl 
fected  with  the  madness  of  the  hour;  and  to  be  accused 
by  one  of  the  informers,  was  tantamount  to  a  sentence 
of  condenmation.     The  age,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  one 
of  baseness  and  treachery  among  all  ranks.    Montague, 
the  king's  ambassador,  suddenly  returned,  without  leave^ 
from  Paris,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
letter  written  vf  the  treasurer  Danby,  and  superscribed 
by  Charles  himself,  in  which  the  terms  of  England's 
neutrality  were  fixed,  and  proof  of  the   venality   of 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  afibrded.     Immediately, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against  Danby; 
while  a  bill  was  hastily  passed,  which  rendered  Papists 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house.    The  lords  refusing 
to  entertain  the  charge  against  Danby,  and  throwing 
out  the  bill  of  exclusion,  a  collision  between  the  houses 
occurred,  the  eflFects  of  which  Charles  strove  to  avert, 
by  dissolving  a  parliament  which  had  continued  in 
existence  not  less  than  eighteen  years. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  were  at  this  time  anxiously 
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turned  towards  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son 
of  Charles,  by  Lucy  Walters,  and  a  young  man  of 
slender  capacity,  indeed,  but  of  great  personal  beauty, 
attractive  manners,  and  strong  Protestant  opinions. 
Shaftesbury,  now  a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  had 
even  flattered  the  young  man  mth  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne;  and  as  the  youth  himself  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  that  a  private  marriage  had  passed 
between  his  parents,  he  lent  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
restless  intriguer,  a  willing  ear.  The  duke  of  York,  as 
was  natural,  entertained  a  strong  jealousy  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  when  the  state  of  the  elections  demon- 
strated that  the  new  parliament  was  not  likely  to  prove 
more  tractable  than  its  predecessor,  he  refused  to  go 
abroad  when  requested  to  do  so  by  his  brother,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  final  declaration  of  his  rival's  ille- 
gitimacy. This  done,  he  retired  into  the  Low  Countries. 
But,  if  Charles  expected  that  the  removal  of  his  brother 
from  their  sight  w^ould  render  the  Commons  less  violent 
or  less  vindictive,  he  had  deceived  himself.  The  house 
no  sooner  met,  than  it  entered  into  a  dispute  with  the 
crov/n  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  speaker.  That 
being  compromised,  and  a  change  of  ministry  brought 
about,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed;  after  which, 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  and  to  render  him  an  exile  fi*om 
his  native  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Charles 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  sir  William  Temple,  the 
earls  of  Essex  and  Sunderland,  and  viscount  Halifax, 
or  strove  to  avert  the  storm  by  consenting  to  a  long  list 
of  limitations  on  the  prerogative,  in  the  event  of  the 
crown  being  assumed  by  an  avowed  Papist.  Popular 
as  these  ministers  were,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
guide  the  Commons,  who  carried  the  Exclusion  Bill  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  sent  it 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  a  like  spirit,  the  prose- 
cution of  Danby  was  resumed,  in  defiance  of  the  king's 
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pardon  previously  grmted;  nay,  to  such  an  extent  was 
the  arrogance  of  the  Commons  carried,  that  they  in- 
sisted on  the  exclifcsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  whenever  the  investigation  should  come  on. 
Once  more  was  the  king  driven  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
solving a  body,  which  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to 
carry  its  own  measures,  over  the  necks,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  of  both  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  display  of  so  much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  did  not  fail  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland.  They  still, 
indeed,  abstained  from  positive  rebellion,  till  an  event 
occurred,  whidi,  bringing  down  upon  them  an  acces- 
sion of  severities,  drove  them,  in  sheer  despair,  to 
take  up  arms.  Archbishop  Sharpe,  while  travelling 
under  a  slender  escort,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
fanatics,  and  murdered  in  his  daughter  s  arms.  The 
whole  body  of  Covenanters  were  treated  by  Lauderdale 
as  if  they  had  been  parties  to  the  crime;  and  the  un- 
happy men,  obeying  the  first  law  of  nature,  endeavoured 
to  repel  force  by  force.  A  conventicle  was  attacked  at 
Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow,  by  captain  Graham.  The 
king's  troops  were  repulsed,  and  the  insurgents,  elated 
with  their  victory,  marched  upon  the  city,  of  which 
they  took  possession.  Multitudes  now  flocked  to  their 
standard,  and,  as  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Charles 
sent  down  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached 
him,  was  known  to  be  in  march  against  them,  they 
retired,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  rear  of  the  Clyde,  near  Bothwell 
Castle.  They  were  attacked  there  by  Monmouth,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss.  But  Monmouth,  naturally 
humane,  and  willing  to  increase  his  own  popularity 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  used  his  victory  with 
great  moderation.  Only  two  preachers  of  sedition 
were  executed;  while  all  who  would  give  a  pledge  to 
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live  peaceably,  and  obey  the  laws,  were  permitted  to 
return  unmolested  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  the  king's  necessities  drove  him  to  call 
a  new  parliament;  and,  as  people  were  beginning  to 
grow  weary  of  Popish  plots,  and  a  violent  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized,  had  awakened  men  s  feelings 
in  the  king's  favour,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  next  session  would  prove  much  less  stormy 
than  those  which  went  before.  Again  was  the  court 
disappointed.  Another  bill  of  exclusion  was  brought 
forward.  The  memory  of  Oates's  tale  was  revived,  and 
several  Popish  lords,  among  whom  was  the  aged  and 
excellent  lord  Stafford,  were  put  to  death;  while  violent 
resolutions  were  passed,  condemnatory  of  the  prero- 
gative, in  branches  which  were  justly  believed  to  com- 
prehend the  existence  of  the  monarchy  itself.  Charles 
cut  short  these  wild  proceedings,  by  a  dissolution;  yet, 
having  already  formed  his  own  plans,  and  being  desirous 
of  putting  all  parliaments  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  he 
summoned  another  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.  It  came, 
but  in  a  temper  still  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  last. 
The  Commons,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  corrupt  the 
stream  of  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  screen  from 
punishment  one  Fitzharris,  a  twofold  traitor  and 
libeller;  upon  which  the  king,  having  fully  ascertained 
that  the  two  houses  were  at  issue,  suddenly  commanded 
their  attendance,  and  dissolved  the  parhament.  Never 
had  a  bolder  step  been  taken  by  any  king  of  England; 
but  it  succeeded.  The  people  were  already  more  than 
half  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  court,  and  the  display 
of  so  much  energy,  while  it  intimidated  the  refractory, 
gave  fresh  assurance  to  such  as  prefen*ed  a  monarchy 
to  a  democracy. 

From  that  moment,  Charles  appeared  to  have  changed 
both  his  personal  character  and  his  political  views. 
He  no  longer  sought  to  conciliate;  but  bringing  into 
play  all  the  authority  of  the  crown,  he  strove  to  govern 
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bj  the  exercise  of  a  more  than  common  energy.     AH 
the  spies  and  informers,  too,  who  had  previously  served 
the  parliament,  turned  round  upon  their  original  em- 
ployers, and  swore  their  lives  away.     Many  bad  men 
doubtless  suffered ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  many 
innocent  persons  were  put  to  death  on  no  better  evi- 
dence, than  had  cost  the  lives  of  Coleman  and  the 
venerable  lord  Stafford.     In  Scotland,  likewise,  whither 
James  had  removed,  the  laws  were  administered  with 
excessive  rigour.     The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  a  loyal 
and  brave  man,  was  executed  to  gratify  the  malice  of 
his  enemies ;    and  the  cottage,  equally  with  the  castle, 
beheld  its  inmates  dragged  forth  to  suffer  the  most 
barbarous   punishments.      Now,    though    James    can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  authorised  proceedings  which 
emanated  from  Lauderdale  and  the  privy-council,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  him  of  all  blame ;  for  his  influence 
was  unbounded  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and 
he  certainly  never  exercised  it  to  restrain  these  atro- 
cities. 

The  king  felt  his  strength,  and  resolved  to  use  it  in 
such  a  way  as  should  place  the  country  for  ever  at  his 
feet.  He  began  with  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  first  of  all  compelled  to  elect  sheriffs  at 
his  nomination,  and  then  deprived  of  its  charter.  The 
charter  was  indeed  restored,  but  only  on  conditions 
which  rendered  it  useless  as  a  safeguard  of  public  liberty; 
while  the  other  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom' 
made  haste  to  anticipate  the  working  of  a  royal  com- 
mission,  by  making  a  surrender  of  rights  which  they 
found  themselves  too  weak  to  maintain.  The  popu- 
lar party  was,  indeed,  everywhere  prostrate;  while 
two  plots  were  discovered,  to  effect  by  violence  some 
change  in  the  order  of  affairs,  concerning  the  exact 
motive  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  very 
intriguers  were  themselves  determined.  One  of  these, 
caUed  the  Rye-house  Plot,— so  named  from  a  faml 
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on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  of  which  Rumbald,  a  malt- 
ster, and  himself  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  in  the  occu- 
pation, had  for  its  immediate  object  the  murder  of  the 
king;  while  the  other,  in  which  Shaftesbury,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  lord  William  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sydney 
were  chief  actors,  aimed  at  a  total  revolution  in  the 
government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  devisers  of 
the  latter  project  were  at  all  privy  to  the  objects  of  the 
former,  though  two  men,  Ferguson  and  Rumsey,  attended 
the  meetings  of  both  cabals.  But  though  the  one 
aimed  directly  at  the  king's  life,  while  the  other  proposed 
only  to  surprise  his  guards,  and  raise  the  oity  and  the 
Covenanters,  they  were,  when  betrayed  by  their  con- 
federates, Keeley  and  Rumsey,  equally  liable,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  to  the  punishment  of  treason.  Shaftesbury 
and  Monmouth  escapedbeyond  seas.  Russell  and  Sydney 
were  tried  and  found  guilty,  on  evidence,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  both  weak  and  irregular ;  and  they 
died  as  they  had  lived,  the  former  something  more 
than  au  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  latter  a 
professed  Republican,  though  an  admitted  pensioner  of 
the  French  king,  and  a  tool  in  his  hands. 

The  detection  of  these  conspiracies  had  the  natural 
effect  of  strengthening  the  king's  hands,  and  enabling 
him,  without  hazard,   to  take   vengeance  on  several 
Scottish  gentlemen,  between  whom  and  the  conspira- 
tors a  confidential  correspondence  had  passed.    Baillie 
of  Jarviswood,  a  man  of  merit  and  learning,  though  a 
bigot  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  suffered  death ;  and 
nine  others  of  less  note  underwent  a  like  penalty;  nay, 
so  complete  was  the  revulsion  in  public  feeling,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  that  even  Titus  Gates,  once  so 
great  a  favourite,  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  calling  the  duke  of  York 
a  Popish  traitor.     But  Charles,  while  he  thus  pumshed 
others,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  lord  Halifax,  who  became 
a  mediator  between  him  and  the  repentant  Monmouth ; 
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and  Monmouth,  after  having  made  his  submission  in 
terms  which  almost  deserve  to  he  called  abject,  was 
received  again  into  favour.  He  had  scarcely  gained 
his  end,  when  he  retracted  that  declaration.  He  was 
immediately  sent  into  banishment,  and  all  countenance 
was  withdrawn  from  him. 

Charles  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  which 
he  used  with  too  much  deference  to  his  besotted  bro- 
ther,  restoring  him,  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  without  exacting  from  him 
the  test  which  the  law  required.     Except  in  this  par- 
ticular, however,  he  soon  began  to  display  a  desire  to 
reinstate  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  people,  and 
to  attend  more  than  he  had   previously  done  to  his 
country's  honour.     James's  second  daughter,  the  lady 
Anne,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
a  young  man  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and,  which  was 
of  much  more  importance,  a  Protestant.     Even  of  call- 
ing a  parliament  he  had  begun  to  make  some  mention, 
as  well  as  of  forming  a  new  administration,  when  he  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.     After  lingering  a  few  days  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  he  expired  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  an  elaborate  character  of 
a  prince  whose  actions,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
speak  for  themselves.  Of  the  design  of  Charles  to 
reintroduce  Popery  and  slavery  into  the  kingdom 
doubts  may  be  entertained ;  but  the  proofs  are  irre- 
fragable, that  as  during  his  lifetime  he  gave  no  sign 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
so  at  his  death  he  avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
It  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  governed  less 
obnoxiously  had  the  Commons  proved  more  liberal  and 
more  confiding ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
even  in  this  case  he  would  have  ever  governed  welL 
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Charles  was  totally  destitute  of  principle  and  honoui 
as  a  man ;  and  he  who  in  private  life  is  wanting  in 
these  respects,  cannot  act  except  selfishly  as  a  ruler. 


Great  Seal  of  Charles  tlie  Second. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JAMES  THE  SECOND. — HIS  BIGOTRY  AND  TYRANNY. — IN* 
VADES  THE  RIGHTS  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS. — TRIAL  OF  THE 
SEVEN     BISHOPS. — THE     PRINCE     OF     ORANGE     LANDS    IN 

ENGLAND. JAMES    FLEES. — THE    CROWN     SETTLED     ON 

WILLIAM    AND    MARY. 

[A.  D.  1685,  to  A.  D.  1688.] 

Jealous  as  the  nation  had  shoAvn  itself  of  James,  while 
vet  in  the  line  of  succession,  the  events  which  charac- 
terized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  were  altogether 
such  as  to  assure  him  of  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and 
of  their  willingness  to  place  reliance  in  his  promise 
that  he  would  support  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
maintain  inviolate  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state.    Addresses,  couched  in  terms  of  abject  adulation, 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.    A  proclamation  by  which 
certain  duties  were  continued,  which,  as  they  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  only  for  life,  so  they  ceased,  on 
his  demise,  to  be  available,  was  obeyed;  and  even  his 
ill-judged  ostentation  of  reverence  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Popish  ritual,  though  it   excited   some   pain, 
appears  to  have  roused  little  anger.     A  like  spirit  ani- 
mated the  parliament  which  James  felt  himself  bound 
to  summon.     The  Commons  settled  upon  him  for  life 
an  annual  revenue  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
the  lords  were  still  more  complying  in   the   attacks 
which  they  made  upon  the  remains  of  the  Popish  plot. 
Titus  Gates,  having  been  convicted   of  perjury,  was 
whipped,  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned;  while  the 
lords  whom  his  evidence  had  consigned  to  the  Tower, 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  their  honours  restored.     There 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  everywhere  a  spirit  of  confidence, 
which  as  yet,  no  act  on  the  king's  part  had  tended  to 
shake,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  duke  of  Mon- 
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mouth  had  landed  in  the  west,  and  that  multitudes 
were  flocking  to  his  standard.  That  unfortunate  noble- 
man had,  it  will  be  remembered,  withdrawn  in  dis- 
grace to  Holland,  where  he  soon  became  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  wily  cousin;  and  he  was  now,  partly  by 
the  management  of  the  priace  of  Orange,  and  partly 
through  the  impatience  of  a  few  Scottish  Covenanters, 
hurried  into  an  enterprise  which  could  not  end  otherwise 
than  in  his  ruin. 

Monmouth  brought  with  him  a  slender  escort  of  one 
hundred  men;   the  adhesion  of  the  common  people 
soon  swelled  his  numbers  to  six  thousand.   No  persons 
of  rank,  however,  joined  him,  and  ere  a  blow  was 
struck,  the  confidence  of  the  leader  had  departed  more 
completely  than  the  devotion  of  his  men.     He  had, 
indeed,  taken  a  desperate  leap  in  the  dark;  for  he 
proclaimed  his  own  legitimacy;  denounced  James  as  an 
usurper;    and  declared  himself  king;    while  his  first 
proceedings  gave  proof  that,  however  personally  brave, 
he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  moral  courage  which  so 
deKcate  a  situation  req[uired.    One  afiair  at  Sedgemoor, 
near  Bridgewater,  in  which  the  earl  of  Faversham  and 
lord  Churchill  commanded  agaiust  him,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  rebellion.    The  undisciplined  levies  which 
followed  Monmouth's  standard  were  defeated,  and  Mon- 
mouth himself,  after  fleeing  twenty  miles  from  the  field, 
was  taken  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant.     He  could  not  expect  mercy,  though  he 
implored  it  in  terms  unbecoming  his  situation  and  his 
rank.      Having   refused   to   betray  his   accomplices, 
he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  underwent  a  sentence 
which  the  unskilfulness  or  timidity  of  the  executioner 
rendered  imusually  severe.     His  head  was  hewed  from 
his  shoulders  by  repeated  blows. 

While  Monmouth  thus  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  the 
south,  the  duke  of  Argyle  made  good  a  landing  in 
Scotland ;  and,  gathering  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
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his  clansmen  together,  declared  for  the  Coyenant. 
There  were  no  longer  any  remains  of  enthusiasm,  either 
in  religious  or  civil  matters,  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
duke  of  Queensherry,  and  the  earl  of  Perth,  nay,  the 
Scottish  parliament  itself,  seemed  anxious  only  to 
estahUsh  an  unlimited  authority  in  the  crown;  and  the 
people  had  suffered  too  much  during  the  latter  years 
of  Charles's  reign,  to  he  in  any  condition  to  vindicate 
their  own  rights.  Argyle  was  defeated  without  having 
heen  ahle  to  meet  an  enemy,  and  suffered  death  hy  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  amid  the  insults  of  a  worth- 
less  court  and  a  degraded  populace. 

Had  James  used  his  success  aright;  had  he  dis- 
played the  slightest  moderation  in  his  dealings  with 
the  vanquished;  the  rash  attempts  of  Monmouth  and 
Argyle  would  have  proved  eminently  beneficial  to  him. 
As  it  was,  though  repressed  at  the  instant,  they  became 
the  remote  causes  of  his  ruin.     In  England,  the  mih- 
tary  severities  of  lord  Faversham  and  colonel  Kirke, 
atrocious  as  in  numerous  instances  they  were,  proved 
only  a  prelude  to  the  still  more  savage  proceedmgs  of 
the   kings   chief-justice   Jefferies.     That  minister   of 
cruelty,  having  opened  his  commission  in  the  western 
comities,  so  brow-beat  and  intimidated  the  juries,  that 
they  seldom  feUed  of  bringing  in  such  verdicts  as  he 
those  to  demand;  which  were  in  all  cases  followed  by 
sentence  of  death,  including,  as  the  customs  of  the 
period  required,  dismemberment   also.      That  James 
disapproved  of  these  severities,  and  put  a  stop  to  them 
so  soon  as  he  received  an  official  statement  of  the  facts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  yet  Jefferies,  their  immediate 
author,  received,  on  his  return,  the  highest  marks  of 
royal  favour :  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  chanceUor. 
.    From  that  moment,  James  began  to  press  forward 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  purpose  with  an  eager- 
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ness  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accommodate  to 
the  dictates  of  common-sense.     He  was  resolved  to 
become  an  absolute  monarch,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  Romish  religion;  yet  his  anxiety  to 
effect  that  end,  led  him  into  the  adoption  of  practices, 
which,  the  slightest  consideration  of  the   temper  of 
men  s  minds  might  have  taught  him,  must,  of  necessity, 
place  the  means  for  ever  beyond  his  reach.     Early  in 
the  winter  of  1685,  he  informed  the  parliament  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
keep  up  the  army  which  had  served  him  so  faithfully 
during  the  recent  troubles;  and  to  dispense  with  the 
exaction  of  the  test  from  its  Roman  Catholic  officers,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced. The  Commons,  though  with  manifest  reluctance, 
returned  a  favourable   answer   to   the    address;    the 
Lords,  with  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  at  their  head, 
showed  themselves  more  worthy  of  their  place  in  the 
legislature.     They  voted  that  time  should  be  taken  to 
consider  the  topics  to  which  the  king  had  adverted, 
and   persisted,   in   defiance   of  the   new   chancellors 
menaces,  in  adhering  to  that  vote.     James  was  very 
indignant  at  this  opposition  to  his  wishes,  more  espe- 
cially, as  coming  from  a  quarter  where  it  had  not  been 
anticipated.    He  prorogued  the  parliament  without  loss 
of  time,  and,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  break  the  spirit 
of  individuals,  and  repeated  prorogations,  which  were 
carried  on  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  finally  dissolved  it. 
The  fears  of  the  Church  party  were  now  thoroughly 
awakened;  and  the  pulpits  began  to  resound,  as  the 
press  teemed,  with  polemical  discussions  and  contro- 
versial treatises.     The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
also,  by  filling  London  with  Protestant  refugees  from 
France,  tended  in  no  trifling  degree  to  keep  alive  the 
excitement;  while  the  king,  regardless  alike  of  his  own 
previous  assurances,  and  of  the  undisguised  aversion  of 
his  people,  continued  by  all  the  power  of  court-influence 
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and  court-intrigue,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Popeiy. 
Four  Popish  lords  were  brought  into  the  privy-council; 
the  strongest  inducements  were  held  out  for  the  con- 
yersion  of  others;  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
treated  as  a  dead  letter;  and  the  army  was  as  much  as 
possible  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  same  measures  were  pur- 
sued with  a  still  more  unblushing  effrontery,  till  the 
moderate  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
were  forced  to  condemn  the  king  s  behaviour  as  inju- 
dicious.    It   was   in   this  crisis,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  which  had  in  former  times  shown  herself  the 
champion  of  loyalty,   stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
people's  religion  and  liberty,  which  were  alike  assailed. 
The  bishop  of  London  having  refused  arbitrarily  to  sus- 
pend a  clergyman  who  had  preached  some  powerful 
sermons  against  apostasy,  was  marked  out  as  an  object 
of  royal  vengeance;   and,  by  sentence  of  a  Court  of 
Commission,  a  tribunal  newly  erected  on  the  model  of 
that  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  was 
suspended.     Then  followed  a  repeal,  by  royal  procla- 
mation, of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and 
the  granting  of  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the 
king's  subjects.     To   the   disgrace   of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  England,  they  permitted  their  hatred  of 
the  established  Church  to  bring  them  into  an  ill-assorted 
alliance  with  the  Papists;   notwithstanding  that  they 
could  not  fail  of  perceiving  that  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage was  ever  meant  to  be  conferred  upon  them; 
and  they  were  only  used  as  an  instrument  for  the 
destruction  of  that  body,  which  James  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  all  over  Europe. 

Having  broken  through  all  the  restraints  of  law  in 
Ireland,  by  filling  every  office,  both  in  the  government 
and  in  the  corporate  bodies,  mth  Papists;  having  as- 
serted in  Scotland,  without  disguise,  the  irresponsible 
authority  of  the  cro^ra;  having  gone  so  far  as  to  send 


an  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  to  receive  back  a  legate 
in  return;  and  thereby  paved  the  way,  as  he  ima- 
gined, to  the  reconciliation  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
apostolic  see,  James  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  church's  influence,  by  throwing  open  the  universities 
to  dissenters.  The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  was 
suspended  by  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  for 
refusing  to  confer  a  degree  upon  father  Francis,  a 
Benedictine  monk.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  were  expelled,  because  they  presumed  to  dis- 
obey a  royal  mandate,  which  required  them  to  elect  as 
their  president,  first  one  Farmer,  a  convert  to  popery, 
and  then  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  trimmer  of  his 
day.  But  that  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  was 
the  issuing  of  an  order,  that  the  clergy  should  publish 
from  their  desks,  after  divine  service,  a  second  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  similar  to  that  which  had  already 
appeared.  Now  there  existed  among  the  clergy,  at 
this  time,  the  best  and  noblest  spirit.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  two  hundred,  the  whole  body  unani- 
mously refused  to  obey;  and  six  of  their  prelates,  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner, 
of  Ely,  Lake,  of  Chichester,  White,  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  went  so  far,  in  conjunction  with 
the  primate  Sancroft,  as  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance,  or 
petition,  to  the  throne.  The  king  commanded  them 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  sent  them,  under  a 
strong  escort,  from  Whitehall  by  water;  but  their 
progress  resembled  more  that  of  men  who  enjoyed  a 
triumph,  than  of  prisoners  on  their  way  to  a  state 
dungeon.  Both  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  rushed  into  the  water  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  the  bishops,  while  the  guards  themselves 
bent  their  knees  to  receive  the  same  benediction,  and 
felt  their  hearts  swell  as  the  good  men  exhorted  them 
to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king. 

James  was  now  thoroughly  committed;  and  though 
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there  were  still  some  about  him,  who  would  have  held 
him  back  from  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  he 
tottered,  the  advices  of  his  queen,  and  his  confessor, 
Peters  the  Jesuit,  prevailed  over  all  considerations  of 
prudence  and  equity.  The  bishops  were  ordered  to 
take  their  trial  in  Westminster-hall,  whither  twenty- 
nine  lay  peers,  a  vast  number  of  gentlemen,  and  a 
countless  multitude  of  the  lower  classes,  followed  them 
in  an  orderly  but  most  imposing  procession.  For  some 
time  the  jury  deliberated.  But  when,  at  last,  their 
verdict  was  given  of  "  Not  guilty",  there  arose  a  shout 
which  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
how  deep  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  their 
fate.  It  chanced  that  the  king  had  that  morning  re- 
viewed his  troops,  of  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
he  always  kept  a  considerable  body  encamped,  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  He  was  in  lord  Faversham's  tent, 
when  a  tumult  of  happy  voices  reached  him.  He  de- 
manded the  cause.  "  It  is  nothing,"  replied  the  general, 
"except  the  soldiers  rejoicing  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops."  "  Call  you  that  nothing?'  said  the  king; 
"  but  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  them." 

It  was  at  this  momentous  crisis,  when  every  new 
day  brought  fresh  causes  of  disgust  before  the  people, 
that  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  whom,  with 
indescribable  joy,  the  king  christened  by  the  name  of 
James.  Of  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  event, 
as  far  as  they  bore  upon  the  fortunes  of  England,  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  give  an  account,  when  the  reader 
has  been  made  aware  of  the  previous  position  of  one, 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  drama 
that  impended. 

Some  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  prudence  displayed 
by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  when  invited,  by  Charles 
the  Second,  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary.  His 
conduct  after  the  marriage  cotresponded  in  every  par- 
ticular with  the  skill  and  management  with  which  the 


negotiation  had  been  conducted.  As  if  engrossed  by  plans 
for  restraining  French  ambition,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  the 
party  questions  which  agitated  England,  except,  indeed, 
that  he  watched  their  progress  with  intense  anxiety; 
and,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  bent  many  to  his  owe 
purposes.     I  have  alluded  to  the  part  which  the  prince 
of  Orange  played  in  the  mad  attempt  of  Monmouth  to 
dethrone  his  uncle.     The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  William 
was  jealous  of  Monmouth;  and  being  well  disposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  alive  the  decaying  spirit  of 
disaffection  in  England,  he  secretly  urged  him  to  under- 
take an  enterprise,  from  which  he  himself  expected  to 
reap   all   the   advantages.     On   the   other  hand,   his 
outward  behaviour  to  his  father-in-law  was,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  such  as  became  the  relationship 
existing  between  them.     He   sent   over  six   British 
regiments,  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service,  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  offered  himself  to  com- 
mand the  king's  forces;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  personal 
application  of  James  that  he  first  openly  took  a  part  in 
the   management    of   English   affairs.     William    had 
organized  a  general  league  of  the  continental  powers 
against  France,  which  needed  but  the  support  of  Eng- 
land to  render  it  irresistible;  and  James,  imagining 
that  his  son-in-law  would  purchase  that  support  at  any 
price,  made  an  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  approval 
of  his  own  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.     James  had  permitted  his  san- 
guine and  bigoted  temper  to  mislead  him.     William 
was  too  prudent  to  disgust  the  English  nation,  which 
looked  to  him  as  a  last  resource  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
and  hence,  while  he  expressed  himself  ready  to  except 
nonconformists  of  all  denominations  from  persecution, 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  test,  which 
he  considered  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  established 
religion.     Mutual  alienation,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
open  rupture,  was  the  consequence;  which  William 
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endeavoured  to  rob  of  its  sting,  by  becoming,  more  and 
more,  the  head  of  the  malecontents  in  England. 

The  intrigues  of  the  prince  had  already  proceeded 
to  great  lengths,  and  his  adherents  were  importunate 
that  they  should  be  carried  still  further,  when  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  James  removed  the  last  restraints 
which  prudence,  not  principle,  had  hitherto  imposed 
upon  his  ambition.  He  found  that  almost  all  the 
leading  men  in  England  were  become  his  friends ;  for 
even  the  church  party,  the  most  uncompromising  ad- 
vocates of  order,  ceased  now  to  entertain  any  hope  of 
a  peaceable  redress  of  grievances.  The  nonconformists, 
likewise,  deeming  the  oflFers  of  toleration  from  a 
Protestant  prince,  more  secure  than  the  caresses  of  a 
Papist,  consented  for  the  present  to  lay  party  differences 
aside,  while  the  whigs,  or  coimtry  faction,  in  the 
spirit  which  urged  them  to  advocate  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
agreed  willingly  to  oppose  a  king,  whose  conduct  had 
fulfilled  the  prognostications  of  his  worst  enemies. 
Even  the  king's  personal  attendants,  the  earls  of  Sun- 
derland, Churchill,  and  others,  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  own  honour,  as  well  as  their  master  s  interests, 
to  a  cause  of  which  they  anticipated  the  triumph.  To 
neglect  such  an  opportunity  as  this  happy  combination 
of  circumstances  held  out,  would  be  to  relinquish  for 
ever  his  views  on  the  English  throne;  so  William 
began  to  make  preparations  with  all  the  diligence,  and 
all  the  secrecy  which  belonged  to  him,  for  one  of  the 
boldest,  yet  most  politic  enterprises  in  which  a  Euro- 
pean potentate  has  ever  embarked. 

The  army  designed  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
the  fleet  intended  to  transport  and  convoy  it,  were  as 
yet  incomplete,  when  James  received  from  the  king 
of  France  an  announcement  of  his  danger,  with  ofiers 
of  assistance  both  in  men  and  ships.  He  haughtily 
rejected  the  one,  and  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the 
other ;  indeed,  so  far  was  his  infatuation  carried,  that 
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he  threw  into  prison  Skelton,  who  had  been  his  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  because  he  appeared  to  have 
sanctioned  a  remonstrance  with  the  States  on  the 
part  of  Louis.  Meanwhile  he  pushed  forward  his  own 
indiscreet  measures  at  home,  tampering  even  with  the 
troops,  and  expressing  much  more  of  indignation  than 
of  surprise,  when  they  refused  to  become  his  instru- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  popery.  He  had  just 
received  a  proof  of  the  obstinacy  of  one  battalion,  and 
had  assured  the  soldiers  sullenly,  "  that  for  the  future, 
he  would  not  do  them  the  honour  to  apply  for  theii 
approbation,"  when  a  letter  from  the  marquess  of 
Abbeville,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  showed  to  him 
the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was  tottering. 
Both  he  and  his  advisers  became  at  once  as  mean,  as 
they  had  hitherto  been  arbitrary.  The  displaced  lieu- 
tenants and  magistrates  of  counties  were  restored ;  the 
prelates  were  taken  into  favour,  the  suspension  under 
which  the  bishop  of  London  laboured  was  removed  ;- 
and  the  expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  were  reinstated  in  their  ofl&ces.  London,  with 
all  other  corporations,  received  back  their  charters,  and 
the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  dissolved. 
But  neither  these  measures,  nor  the  steps  which  were 
now  at  length  taken  to  refute  a  groundless  calumny 
touching  the  child,  which  was  said  to  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  country,  availed.  None  of  his  subjects 
gave  the  king  credit  for  sincerity,  while  all  perused 
with  eagerness  the  prince  of  Orange's  manifesto, 
which  was  already  circulated  through  every  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  the  prince  of 
Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  had 
encountered  a  storm  on  his  passage,  and  was  saved 
from  an  action  with  the  English  fleet,  only  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  west  wind ;  and  even  now  it 
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seemed  for  a  while,  as  if  men  were  afraid  to  join  him. 
But  his  arrangements  were  too  just,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom  too  complete,  to  leave  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.     By 
degrees,   adherents   came   forward   in   every  quarter. 
Some  openly  appeared  in  arms,  and  seized  towns  and 
fortresses  in  his  name ;  while  others  petitioned  for  a 
free  parliament,  and  if  they  did  not  raise  their  hands 
against  the  king,  at  all  events  embarrassed  his  counsels, 
and  alarmed  his  fears.     But  that  which  affected  James 
most  deeply,  was  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  including 
many  oflScers  of  the  highest  rank,  in  whom  he  mainly 
confided.     Even  lord  Churchill,  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  station  of  a  page  to  the  peerage,  went  over 
to  William,  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  himself, 
with  the  lady  Anne,  the  king  s  daughter,  followed  the 
example.      James    instantly   retired  from   Salisbury, 
whither  he   had   advanced;    and  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  bring  his  son-in-law  to  a  personal  conference, 
issued  writs  for  the  assembling  of    a  free  parliament. 
His  fears,  however,  continually  worked  upon,  by  the 
queen,  by  the  popish  priests,  and  even  by  the  French 
ambassadors,  prevailed  at  last  over  every  consideration 
of  honour,  and  even  of   interest.     He  suddenly  sent 
away  his  consort  and  infant  son  to  Paris,  and  after 
recalling  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament,  and  casting 
the  great  seal  into  the  river,  he  fled  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  left  London  to  its  fate.     It  is  said,  that 
these  measures  were  adopted  by  the   advice  of  the 
French  ambassador,  imder  the  idea  that  his  subjects 
would  gladly  recall  him,  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
livering   themselves   from    the    horrors   of    anarchy. 
Never  was  opinion  more  hastily  taken  up,  or  on  more 
mistaken  grounds.      It  is  true,  that  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  capital  presented  the  sort  of  spectacle  which 
a  great  city  abandoned  or  betrayed  by  its  magistrates 
must  always  present.     There  was  no  government ;  the 


populace  felt  that  there  was  none ;  and  they  therefore 
hastened,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  in  the  Protestant 
cause,  to  commit  everywhere  the  grossest  outrages  on 
person  and  property.  But  the  bishops  and  nobles  who 
were  in  town  saw  and  acted  on  the  emergency,  by 
seizing  the  reins  which  the  king  had  cast  from  him; 
and  opening  an  immediate  negotiation  with  the  prince, 
invited  him  to  come  to  their  support.  William  was 
not  slow  in  acting  upon  the  message  thus  conveyed  to 
him;  he  was  already  far  advanced,  when  an  event 
befell,  which  threatened  for  a  while  to  derange  all  the 
plans  which  he  and  his  friends  had  concocted,  and  of 
which  they  saw,  in  the  king  s  supposed  flight  to  the 
continent,  the  most  ready  means  of  accomplishment. 

James  had  hastened  to  Faversham,  where  it  was  his 
design  to  embark.  He  found  no  vessel  in  readiness, 
and  being  mistaken,  in  his  disguise,  for  a  popish  priest, 
he  was  seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  town.  When 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ascertained  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  they  interfered  to  save  him 
from  insult,  but  would  on  no  account  be  persuaded  to 
connive  at  his  escape.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
back  to  Whitehall,  and  his  arrival  there,  while  it 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  giddy  multitude,  occa- 
sioned no  trifling  embarrassment  in  the  councils  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  faction.  It  was  their  object 
to  place  the  king  in  the  situation  of  one  who  had 
Toluntarily  abdicated  the  throne ;  and  his  flight,  under 
the  pecuHar  circumstances  which  attended  it,  had  fully 
attained  that  object ;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  to 
them  more  unfortunate  or  more  embarrassing,  than 
his  return  to  the  capital,  where  it  appeared  alike  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  him  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  captive. 
But  the  prince,  a  perfect  master  of  the  part  which  it 
behoved  him  to  play,  soon  relieved  his  friends  from 
their  anxiety.  The  king  was  treated  with  studied 
respect ;  his  personal  fears  were  worked  upon ;  he  was 
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permitted  to  retire,  at  his  ovm.  request,  to  Rochester, 
and  a  sluggish  watch  kept  over  him.  The  consequences 
were  exactly  such  as  the  prince  anticipated.  James 
fled  again;  and  being  more  fortunate  on  this  than  on 
the  previous  occasion,  landed  safely  at  Amhleteuse,— 
whence  he  betook  himself  to  St.  Germain's. 

So  far  every  thing  proceeded  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  best  friends  of  liberty;  for  in  Scotland,  not  less 
than  in  England,  the  authority  of  James  had  fallen,  as 
it  were,  of  its  own  weight.     But  there  still  remained 
an  important  point  to  be  settled:  How  was  the  govern- 
ment  of  the   empire   thenceforth   to   be   conducted? 
There  were  not  wanting  men  who  advised  the  pnnce 
of  Orange  to  advance  the  claims  of  a  conqueror,  and 
assuming  the  regal  title,  to  leave  its  confirmation  to 
the  parUament,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assemble 
as  soon  as  order  returned.      William,  however,  was 
both  too  prudent,  and  too  well  assured  of  success  by 
other  means,  to  adopt  an  expedient  so  perilous,  because 
open  to  so  many  objections.  He  caused  such  members  as 
had  sat  in  any  of  Charles  the  Second's  parliaments,  as- 
sisted by  the  lord-mayor  and  fifty  common-council-men, 
to  meet ;  and  left  it  to  them  to  determine  the  course 
which  under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  it  might  behove 
the  nation  to  adopt.     The  peers  and  bishops,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  ninety,  had  already  advised  the  pnnce 
to  summon  a  Convention,  and  the  Commons  heartily 
concurred  in  the  resolution.     Circular  letters  were,  in 
consequence,  written  to  all  the  burghs  and  cities;  and, 
in  due  time,  a  body  of  persons  came  together,  who,  as 
they  had  been  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the 
freeholders,  may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  the  legi- 
timate representatives  of  the  national  sentiments. 

The  questions  proposed  to  the  Convention  parliament 
were  these :  Whether  James,  having  quitted  the  king- 
dom had  forfeited  or  abdicated  the  government? 
Whether   the    throne   were   vacant,    and   whether   a 
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regency  should  be  appointed  till  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  should  attain  to  full  age,  or  his  claims  be  set 
aside,  and  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown  effected?    In 
the  Commons,  it  was  carried  without  difficulty  that  the 
throne  was  vacant,  and  that  it  had  become  the  people's 
duty  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.     The  Lords  resisted 
both  propositions  for  a  time,  on  the  ground  that  though 
James  himself  might  have  forfeited  his  rights,  it  was 
both  inexpedient,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  line  of  succession  should  be  changed. 
But   a  frank   announcement  from  William,   that  he 
would  not  undertake  the  regency;  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  wear  a  crown  for   which   he    should   be 
indebted  to  another,  turned  the  balance  in  the  dispute 
between  the  two  houses,  in  favour  of  the  Commons.   A 
bill  was  in  consequence  passed,  which  settled  the  crown 
on  the   prince   and  princess   of  Orange,   conjointly; 
which  intrusted  the  administration  of  affairs  entirely 
to  the  prince;  which  arranged  the  succession  in  the 
princess  of  Denmark  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange;  and  in  her  posterity,  in  preference 
to  that  of  William  by  any  other  marriage.     But  the 
Convention  effected  more  for  the  happiness  of  England 
than  the  transference  of  the  sceptre  from  one  hand  to 
another.      They  annexed   to   this   settlement   of  the 
crown,  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  which  all  the  points 
recently  in  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  people 
were  determined;  and  circumscribed  the  royal  prero- 
gative within  limits  more  narrow,  and  more  exactly 
defined,  than  at  any  other  period  in  English  history. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  the  Second;  a  pnnce 
whose  private  virtues  are  forgotten  in  the  daring  and 
pertinacious  attacks  which  he  made  upon  public  liberty 
and  the  religion  of  his  people.  How  far  that  act  of 
the  Convention  can  be  accounted  just  or  wise,  which 
set  aside  the  infant  prince,  and  taught  the  people  to 
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regard  themselves  as  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power, 
is  a  question  which  it  would  be  now  useless  to  answer. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  a  choice  of  difficulties  before 
the  parliament,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  the  infant 
left  them  without  the  power,  by  watching  over  his  edu- 
cation, to  hinder  in  him  the  growth  of  those  opinions 
which  had  cost  his  father  s  downfall.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  example  which  was  then  set  cannot 
but  be  felt  to  have  been  a  dangerous  one ;  of  which  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  effects  are  even  now  experienced 
in  other  countries  than  England.  Be  this,  howevox,  as 
it  may,  the  removal  of  James  himself  from  the  throne 
was  a  measure  dictated  by  the  first  principles  of  self- 
preservation;  and  the  most  inveterate  foes  to  revo- 
lutions will  readily  admit,  that  it  was  accomplished 
with  not  more  of  address  than  of  moderation. 

The  era  of  the  two  last  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  is  memorable  for  the  growth  of  science  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  almost  utter  decay  of  good  taste  in  the 
prosecution  of  English  literature.  Wilkins,  Wren, 
Wallis,  eminent  mathematicians;  Hooke,  an  accurate 
observer  of  the  microscope;  Sydenham,  the  restorer  of 
true  physic ;  and  Boyle  and  Newton,  both  great  philo- 
sophers, the  last  among  the  greatest  that  have  ever 
lived,  flourished  at  this  period.  Dryden,  Otway,  But- 
ler, the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Rochester, 
Mulgrave,  Dorset, and  Roscommon;  these,  together  with 
the  marquess  of  Halifax  and  sir  William  Temple,  were 
the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day.  But,  though 
to  all  be  conceded  some  share  of  genius, — to  several, 
genius  of  a  very  high  order, — still  there  pervades  their 
pages  generally,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Temple, 
and  some  pieces  of  Dryden  and  of  Butler,  a  taste  so  de- 
praved and  vicious,  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  experience 
almost  as  much  of  disgust  as  of  satisfaction,  even  when 
perusing  their  most  admired  productions.     It  appears, 


indeed,  as  if  the  immoralities  of  the  court  had  given  a 
false  tone  to  the  feelings  of  society  in  all  its  gradations : 
for  the  wit  of  the  era  of  Charles  the  Second  is  for  the 
most  part  mere  ribaldry;  which  appears  to  have  been 
poured  forth  with  an  eagerness  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  importance  or  sacredness  of  the  subject  agaijist 
which  it  was  directed. 

Charles  the  Second  maintained  a  standing  army  of 
five  thousand  men;  James  increased  it  at  first  to  eight, 
and  eventually  to  thirty  thousand.  Both  princes  neg- 
lected the  militia,  but  were  attentive  to  maritime 
affairs;  and  under  both,  the  royal,  equally  with  the 
mercantile  navy  of  the  empire,  flourished.  Various 
new  arts,  moreover,  were  introduced  into  the  country 
at  this  time;  such  as  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloth;  the 
manufactures  in  hats,  silks,  glass,  and  crystal;  while 
the  erection  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  in  1670,  gives  proof 
that  commerce  had  taken,  even  then,  a  prodigious 
start.  The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a 
vast  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
luxury  rather  than  of  refinement,  among  all  classes. 
Coaches  began  to  come  into  general  use;  turnpikes 
were  erected  for  the  repair  ot  roads;  household  fur- 
niture and  apparel  was  of  a  more  costly  nature;  and 
plate  and  rich  hangings   appeared   even  at   citizens' 

tables. 

It  is  to  Charles  the  Second  that  the  Royal  Society  is 
indebted  for  its  charter;  and  to  the  same  prince,  or 
rather  to  his  mistress  Nell  Gwynne,  the  worn-out 
soldiers  of  the  British  army  owe  the  comforts  of  Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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The  revolution  was  now  completed,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland;  for  the  latter  country  had  even  antici- 
pated the  former,  and,  in  a  convention  from  which  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  dynasty  unwisely  withdrew 
themselves,  the  cro^Ti  was  settled  upon  William  and 
Mary.      It  is  true  that  viscount   Dundee   retired   to 
the  hills,  where  he  gathered  a  bold  and  hardy  band 
around  him;   and  that  the  duke  of  Gordon,  'chiefly 
swayed  by  his  counsels,  kept,  for  a  while,  the  castle 
of  Edmburgh  in  the  name  of  his  old  master.     But 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  change;  and  the  opposition,  both  of  Dundee  and 
of  Gordon,  though  gallant,  and  to  themselves  highly 
honourable,  availed  nothing.     The  convention  became 
a  parliament;  it  passed  laws;  demanded  a  redress  of 
grievances,  prominent  among  which  were  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  and  a  modification  of  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  lords  of  the  articles;  and  if,  in  the  latter 
instance,  it  prevailed  only  in  part,  in  the  former    it 
Bucceeded  entirely.     The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  William 
had  tned  the  Scottish  bishops,  whom  he  found  inflexible 
in  their  loyalty  to  the   proscribed  race;   and  hence, 
though  little  relishing  the  turbulent  disposition  of  their 
rivals,  he  felt  that  no  alternative  was  left  to  him.     He 
accepted  the  proff'ered  allegiance  of  the  Presbyterians 
on  their  own  terms,  and   the   church-government  of 
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Scotland  was  vested,  as  it  has  ever  since  continued,  in 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  a  general  assembly. 

William  bad  not  long  occupied  the  throne,  when  the 
spirit  of  faction,  which  a  sense  of  common  danger  seemed, 
for  a  brief  space,  to  have  lulled  asleep,  awoke  again 
into  fresh  vigour.     His  personal  demeanour,  indeed, 
both  in  public  and  private,  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  that  result,  for  William  had  nothing  of  the 
frankness   about   him   which    Englishmen   love,   and 
which,  if  judiciously  employed,  may  mould  them  to 
almost  any  purpose.     His  eagerness  to  reign,  likewise, 
his  undisguised  love  of  prerogative,  and  his  partiality 
to  foreign  mercenaries,  excited  serious  alarm  among 
the  whigs;  while  his  schemes  for  the  admission  of 
nonconformists  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with-the 
members  of  the  established  church,  disgusted  all  wha 
adhered  conscientiously  to  her  communion.     To  such 
a  height,  indeed,  were  these  jealousies  carried,  that,  at 
one  moment,  there  appeared  to  be  at  least  as  strong  au 
inclination  to  recall,  as  there  had  been  to  expel,  the 
banished  monarch.     But  William  was  a  wary,  not  less 
than  a  bold,  politician:  and  as  it  was  his  peculiar  am- 
bition to  be  accounted  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe, 
he  yielded  many  things  to  his  English  subjects,  in  order 
to   obtain  from   them   supplies   of  men  and  money. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  overbear  the  rough  humours 
of  the  commons,  he  endeavoured  to  win  them  by  con- 
cessions, and,  if  he  never  thoroughly  ingratiated  himself 
into  their  good  opinion,  he  at  all  events  escaped  the 
display  of  any  determinately  hostile  feeling. 

It  was  well  for  William,  that  he  possessed  sufficient 
self-control  to  give  up,  without  a  struggle,  much  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart;  for  the  friends  of  James, 
though  overawed  for  the  moment,  were  by  no  means 
trodden  into  the  dust.  Dundee  appeared  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  foimidable  force, 
which  would  have  doubtless  swelled  as  it  went  onward, 
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had  not  its  chivalrous  leader  fallen  by  one  of  the  last 
shots  fired,  after  he  had  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
government  in  the  pass  of  Killycrankie.  Still  the 
embers  of  disaffection  continued  to  smoulder;  while,  in 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Tyrcoimel  stirred  up  so  fierce  a 
spirit,  that  except  a  few  places  in  the  north,  where 
Protestant  colonies  were  established,  the  whole  country 
declared  for  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1689,  James 
landed  at  Kinsale,  with  stores  and  arms  from  France, 
he  found  nine-tenths  of  the  population  eager  to  bid  him 
welcome:  out  of  these,  an  army,  both  numerous  and 
well-appointed,  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which,  the 
king  de  jure^  as  his  partisans  fondly  termed  him, 
hastened  to  assert  his  rights  against  those  who  adhered 
to  the  standard  of  the  king  de  facto. 

It  is  said  that  James  was  strongly  urged,  by  some  of 
the  ablest  as  well  as  trustiest  of  his  adherents,  to  throw 
himself  at  once,  with  thirty  thousand  Irish  troops,  into 
Scotland  or  the  west  of  England.  Had  he  done  so,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  England  might  have  lost  what- 
ever she  is  presumed  to  have  gained  by  the  change  in 
her  dynasty;  but  the  counsels  of  others,  who  spoke  of 
the  dangers  of  an  enemy  in  the  rear,  prevailed,  and  this 
bold,  but  obviously  judicious  scheme,  was  abandoned. 
He  marched  into  the  north,  and  opened  a  campaign  of 
sieges,  which  led  to  disaster  and  disgrace  in  all  quarters. 
Londonderry,  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  held  by  a 
feeble  garrison,  baffled  all  his  efforts  for  many  weeks  ; 
and  he  was  compelled,  after  committing  under  its  walls 
acts  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  loss  of  the  Jacobites,  in  this  operation,  fell  not 
short  of  nine  thousand  men.  A  like  result  attended 
their  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Crom;  while,  at 
Newtown  Butler,  a  party  of  Protestants  put  to  the  rout 
more  than  thrice  their  numbers,  pursuing  them  with- 
great  slaughter,  and  securing  all  their  baggage  and 
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colours.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone  that  James 
showed  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  subduing  and 
goyeming  Ireland.  He  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Popish  priests.  All  his  acts,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  which  he  summoned,  tended 
more  and  more  to  render  desperate  the  resistance  of 
one  portion  of  the  community;  while  the  more  right- 
thinking,  even  of  his  own  party,  beheld  with  disgust 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  other. 
Property  was  confiscated  without  remorse;  the  coin 
was  debased,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  were 
set  aside,  till  even  of  his  own  ojBScers  there  were  some 
who  began  to  doubt  whether  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused  were  not  accursed  of  heaven. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  James  was  thus 
undermining  his  own  influence  by  the  facility  with 
•which  he  lent  himself  to  the  views  of  a  faction,  William 
had  become,  almost  to  an  equal  degree,  unpopular,  in 
consequence  of  the  indifiference  with  which  he  seemed 
to  treat  the  sufiferings  of  his  faithful  Protestant  subjects 
in  Ireland.     So  intently  was  he  occupied  in  pushing 
his  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  that  the  cries  of  the  Irish 
Protestants   for  aid  were  unheeded,  while   regiment 
after  regiment  passed  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  if 
there,  and  not  in  Ireland,  the  great  battle  were  to  be 
fought.     At  last,  however,  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
together  with  a  sense  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  evil 
itself,  induced  him  to  act  with  greater  vigour.     James 
had  held  his  court  in  Dublin  about  six  months,  when 
the  duke  of  Schomberg  crossed  the  channel  with  an 
English  army;  but  Schomberg  was  cautious,  perhaps 
dilatory.     After  reducing  a  few  forts,  of  little  value,  he 
established  a  sort  of  standing  camp,  in  a  peculiarly 
insalubrious  situation;  and  suffered  more,  in  the  course 
of  one  winter,  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  than  he 
frould  have  done  by  the  most  active  campaign. 

The  bad  success  of  Schomberg  s  expedition,  the  defeat 
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of  an  English  squadron  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  a 
renewed  attempt  to  shake  the  influence  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  by  introducing  sweepLug  changes  into 
her  Liturgy  and  Articles,  excited  against  the  king 
such  a  storm  of  unpopularity,  in  all  quarters,  that  he 
had  well-nigh  sunk  under  it.  Whatever  measure  the 
minister  proposed  was  invariably  resisted.  William 
was  anxious,  from  the  most  obvious  motives  of  sound 
policy,  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity,  in  which  all  who 
had  opposed  his  government  might,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, be  included.  The  commons  not  only  refused 
to  entertain  the  project,  but  made  a  movement  to 
prosecute,  with  savage  ferocity,  such  as  had  rendered 
themselves  most  conspicuous  by  their  talent  and  their 
dariog.  They  voted  supplies  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war  scantily,  and  accompanied  the  boon  with  a 
demand  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  failures 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  king's 
fleets  and  armies.  So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  rancour 
of  the  Whigs,  (for  of  them  was  the  present  house  mainly 
composed,)  that  William  would  have  willingly  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories,  had  not  these  ob- 
stinately insisted  on  an  exemption  from  all  pledges,  of 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  effect  to  bring 
about  a  rupture  with  the  exiled  family.  But,  how- 
ever keenly  he  might  feel,  William  was  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  control  his  feelings.  A  partial 
change  in  the  ministry  was  effected;  and  then,  by 
playing  one  party  against  another,  and  occasionally 
threatening  both,  that,  if  they  pressed  him  too  hard, 
he  would  abandon  the  throne  altogether,  he  contrived, 
in  spite  of  frequent  insurrections  and  revolts,  of  which 
the  Whigs  were  the  prime  movers,  to  guide  the  helm 
of  state  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  after  appointing  the 
queen  sole  regent  during  his  absence,  William  set  out 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1690,  to  assume  the  command  o£ 
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the  troops  in  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on 
the  14th;  reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  in  all 
to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  set  out  immediately 
afterwards  in  search  of  James,  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  him  to  a  battle.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1690,  on  a  position  ably  chosen  by 
James's  general,  in  rear  of  the  Boyne,  a  broad  and  deep 
river,  of  which  the  English  were  compelled  to  force  the 
passage  at  two  narrow  bridges  and  three  difl&cult  fords. 
But  though  both  sides  fought  bravely,  for  the  Irish 
more  than  once  beat  back  the  assailants,  and  themselves 
rallied  with  admirable  composure,  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  first  alignement,  the  fortune  of  Wil- 
liam, which  had  more  than  once  trembled  in  the 
balance,  prevailed.  The  Jacobites  were  driven  from 
their  strong  ground  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
men;  while  that  of  the  victors  scarcely  amoimted  to  six 
himdred. 

The  English  had  to  deplore  the  fall,  in  this  encounter, 
of  the  brave  old  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  by 
a  musket-ball,  while  fording  the  river;  the  Irish 
mourned  an  event  which  affected  them  much  more 
deeply  than  the  death  of  any  individual  of  inferior 
rank,  I  mean  their  unaccoimtable  and  unlooked-for 
desertion  by  James  himself.  That  ill-fated  monarch, 
who  stood  aloof  during  the  battle,  no  sooner  saw  that 
the  day  went  against  him,  than  he  fled  on  horseback 
to  Dublin,  where  he  paused  only  long  enough  to  throw, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  public  affairs  into  total  confusion. 
He  then  hastened  to  Waterford,  where  he  embarked 
for  France;  while  his  rival,  pushing  upon  the  capital, 
made  himself,  without  resistance,  master  of  all  the 
springs  of  government.  These  he  soon  set  in  motion ; 
after  which,  he  marched  into  the  provinces,  and  entered 
upon  a  series  of  sieges,  which  he  carried  on  for  a  while 
without  adequate  preparation,  and  with  very  indifferent 
success.     But  that  which  William  himself  failed  to 
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effect  his  able  successor  in  arms,  easily  accomplished. 
The  king,  returning  to  England  in  September,  sent  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  to  supply  his  place;  by  whom 
Cork  and  Kinsale  were  reduced;  the  French  auxiliaries 
compelled  to  withdraw  on  capitulation;  and  peace,  or 
rather  the  appearance  of  peace  was  restored,  for  a  time, 

to  Ireland. 

William  had  not  long  relieved  his  consort  of  the  re- 
sponsibility  attached  to  her  as  regent,  when  an  event 
befell,  which  furnished  him  with  a  fair  pretext  tor  the 
accomplishment  of  a  measure,  startling,  no  doubt,  and 
in  some  sense,  novel,  but,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  perhaps  necessary.     It  has  been 
stated  that  several  of  the  English  bishops  entertained 
conscientious  scruples  touching  the  la>vfulness  of  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  from  James  to  William;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  their  number  were  in- 
eluded  the  archbishop,  with  those  of  his  brethren  who 
had  set  the  example  of  non-compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  late  king  s  tyranny.     It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  their  temporalities,  and  even  in- 
hibited  from  discharging  their  spiritual  fanctions  withm 
the  realm;  yet  such  were  mens  opinions  in  the  case, 
that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  fill  up  the  sees,  as  il 
the  common  casualties  of  life  had  rendered  them  void. 
A  wild,  undigested  plot  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
was  now  detected;   in  which  one  of  these  prelates. 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  proved  to  be  concerned.     Wil- 
liam's scruples  were  immediately  removed,  and  the 
guilt  of  one  obstinate  bishop  was  transferred  to  all. 
Their  sees  were  declared  vacant;  the  chapters  were 
commanded  to  proceed  to  new  elections;   and,  doctor 
Tillotson  setting  the  example,  by  supplanting  Sancroft 
in  Canterbury,  all  the  rest  were  in  due  time  filled  up- 
As  might  have  been  expected,  so  decisive  a  proceeding 
gave  rise  to  much  acrimonious  controversy,  in  con- 
ducting which,  a  great  deal  of  ability  was  displayed  on 
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both  sides;  but  William  was  not  induced  by  it  to  re- 
cede one  step,  or  to  deviate,  in  his  future  course,  from 
the  line  which  he  had  previously  marked  out.     Even 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  so  soon  as  it 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit,  was 
taught,  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  its  assembly,  that 
the  hand  of  a  master  was  over  it.     All  these,  however^ 
and  indeed,  every  other  act  of  the  government,  which 
bore,  or  appeared  to  bear,  on  domestic  matters  alone^ 
were  regarded  by  the  king  as  very  secondary,  in  point 
of  importance,  to  the  management  of  the  league  against 
France.     To  concoct  that  league  had  been  the  great 
end  of  his  existence,  while  yet  prince  of  Orange;  to 
wield  and  support  it  with  the  power  of  England,  waa 
now  his  chief  ambition.    He  hastened,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  escape  from  the  routine  of  a  court  life, 
and,  carrying  Marlborough  along  with  him,  passed  over 
into  Holland,  where,  early  in  June,  he  took  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 

I  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this,  to  give  any  outline,  however  meagre,  of  the  pro- 
gress or  chief  occurrences  of  a  war  which  lasted  without 
intermission,  during  a  space  of  eight  years.     In  its 
details,  at  least  by  land,  it  was  generally  unfavourable 
to  the  honour  of  the  English  arms;  in  its  results,  it 
imquestionably  proved  the  means  of  preserving  the 
liberties,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe.     There 
were  not,  indeed,  wanting,  in  those  days,  persons  who 
blamed  WilKam;    there  are  not  wanting,  even  now, 
persons  who  continue  to  reproach  him,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  blood  and  treasure  of  Britain,  in  an  un- 
natural struggle.     But  the  writers  who  take  this  view 
of  the  subject,  forget  that  the  sole  fault,  if  such  it  be, 
of  which  William  can  in  fairness  be  accused,  is,  that  he 
made  the  fields  of  Flanders,  and  not  those  of  England, 
the  arena  of  the  contest.      It  is  past   dispute,   that 
Louis's  ambition  never  could  have  been  satisfied,  till  he 
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had  made  himself  master  of  Holland,  and  placed  the 
empire  imder  his  feet;  after  which,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  restoring  the  exiled 
family  to  the  English  throne,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  his  generosity  or  cupidity  might  dictate.  Nor  is  it 
candid  to  urge  that  William  would  have  done  enough, 
for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  adopted  country, 
had  he  confined  his  military  operations  to  the  sea.  A 
war  of  ships  may  cripple  the  commerce,  and  exhaust 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  one  or  more  belligerent 
powers,  but  a  mere  war  of  ships  leads  to  nothing. 
Besides,  though  the  navy  of  England  was  then  for- 
midable, and  the  prowess  of  her  seamen  of  the  highest 
order,  England  was  not  what  she  afterwards  became, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the  absolute  mistress 
of  the  sea.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
indeed,  her  fleets,  even  when  supported  by  those  of 
Holland,  were  scarcely  a  match  for  the  enemy;  nor 
was  it  till  admiral  Russell  had  obtained  his  splendid 
victory  of  La  Hogue,  three  full  years  after  hostilities 
broke  out,  that  the  allies  could  boast  of  any  decisive 
superiority. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  I  con- 
tent myself  with  stating,  that  the  war  with  France, 
which  began  in  1 689,  continued,  without  intermission, 
till  1697.  It  was  carried  on,  like  almost  all  con- 
tinental wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rather  by 
manoeuvre  than  by  fighting.  The  hostile  armies  ap- 
peared in  the  field  in  spring;  they  watched  one  another; 
moved  from  position  to  position;  laid  siege  to  towns, 
which  they  sometimes  took,  and  sometimes  failed  in 
taking;  but  a  general  action  was  an  event  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  into  which  nothing  but  the  last  ex- 
tremity could  drive  the  leaders  of  either  party.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great  men  of 
the  age,  that  soldiers  were  intended  to  parade  rather 
than  to  fight;  and  that  provinces  ought  to  be  lost  or 
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won  rather  by  rules  of  art,  than  by  the  valour  of  those 
who  carried  in  their  hands  arms,  which  they  were 
seldom  permitted  to  use.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  though  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes, 
and  though  repeatedly  forced  to  give  groimd,  and  to 
abandon  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  William  fought 
but  two  great  battles  throughout  the  whole  war.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  1693,  he  attacked,  with  an  army 
weakened  by  numerous  detachments,  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg,  at  Steenkirk,  and  was  defeated;  while  on 
the  28th  of  July,  the  same  Luxembourg  became  the 
assailant,  at  Nier-Landen,  and  was  again  successful. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  reduction  of  Huy,  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Namur,  and  in  other  affairs  of  less 
importance,  the  English  troops  found  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  valour;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
larger  operations  were  against  them;  a  circumstance,  of 
which  it  needed  but  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  either  in 
the  errors  of  the  system,  or  in  the  want  of  adequate 
skill  in  their  commander. 

All  this  while  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  proved  to 
be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  A  heavy  pressure  of 
taxation,  the  total  interruption  of  foreign  trade,  and  an 
unreasonable  belief  that  the  interests  of  England  were 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  excited  in 
men's  minds  much  discontent,  which  certain  unwise 
proceedings,  with  one  or  two  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  tended  in  no  degree  to 
allay.  The  consequence  was,  that  while  in  Ireland, 
general  Ginckel,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Athlone, 
carried  all  before  him,  and  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
Aghrim  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  in  that 
country,  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  same  party 
received  daily  accessions  to  its  strength,  and  that,  too, 
from  among  circles  where  converts  were  least  to  be  ex- 
pected.    Scotland,  indeed,  was  roused  to  fury  by  an 
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occurrence  which  has  left  an  indelible  blot  upon  the 
memory  of  all  connected  with  it;  I  allude  to  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  as  brutal  and  cold-blooded  a 
murder  as  ever  was  perpetrated  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  clans  had  been  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  make 
their  submission  previous  to  a  certain  day,  and  many 
chiefs,  won  over,  as  has  been  insinuated,  by  gold,  ad- 
ministered through  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  obeyed. 
Between  Breadalbane,  however,  and  Macdonald  of  Glen- 
coe, a  deadly  feud  existed, — and  the  ruin  of  the  latter 
was  coolly  devised,  and  almost  as  coolly  accomplished. 
Macdonald  had  long  held  back  from  making  his  sub- 
mission, but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  comply.  He 
arrived  at  Inverary  a  single  day  after  the  assigned  term; 
he  was,  however,  accepted,  in  consequence  of  the 
proofs  which  he  adduced,  that  he  had  gone  by  mistake 
to  Fort  William,  where  there  was  no  one  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  disaffected.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
a  party  of  soldiers  marched  into  the  glen, — who,  coming 
with  solemn  protestations  of  friendship  in  their  mouths, 
and  being  sheltered,  and  entertained  for  weeks,  repaid 
the  hospitality  of  the  old  chief  by  butchering  him 
in  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night,  with  upwards  of  thirty 
of  his  followers, — some  of  them  mere  boys, — ^by  burning 
their  houses,  and  driving  their  women  forth  to  perish 
amid  the  snow.  When  the  indignant  outcry  of  a 
whole  nation  drove  the  king  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  this  atrocity,  the  greatest  exertions  were  made 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  secretary  Stair.  But  the 
fact  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied,  that  the  order 
for  the  massacre  was  not  only  given  in  the  king's  name, 
but  subscribed,  as  well  as  superscribed  (a  form  indica- 
tive of  more  than  common  deliberation)  with  his  ovm 
hand. 

While  Scotland  rang  with  this  tale  of  blood,  of  which 
the  spirit  of  faction  failed  not  to  aggravate  the  horrors, 
in  England  there  grew  up  a  determined  opposition 
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to  tlie  king's  wishes,  which  threatened,  at  one  period, 
to  end  in  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the  peers  and 
men  of  distinction,  who  had  been  most  forward  in  re- 
moving James  from  the  throne,  held,  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germain's,  close  and  familiar  correspondence.  Godol- 
phin,  Carmarthen,  and  Marlborough,  with  others  equally 
influential,  proved  to  be  of  the  number;  nor  was  the 
princess  Anne  herself  altogether  free  from  suspicion. 
But  William,  though  indignant  at  what  he  considered 
the  ingratitude  of  the  English  nation,  possessed  too 
much  moral  courage  to  sink  under  it.  The  suspected 
nobles  were  committed  to  the  Tower;  the  princess  Anne 
was  commanded  to  withdraw  from  the  court;  and  more 
than  one  obnoxious  bill,  particularly  that  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliament,  was  lost  by  the  exercise  of 
the  veto.  In  like  manner,  William  met  the  financial 
difl&culties  with  which  he  was  oppressed,  by  sanctioning 
the  erection  of  a  national  bank, — an  institution  which 
enabled  the  minister  to  negotiate  loans  with  far  greater 
facility,  as  well  as  at  a  rate  of  interest  more  moderate 
than  that  demanded  by  Jews  and  jobbers.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  bold  and  resolute  as  he  was, 
William  did  not,  on  all  occasions,  adopt  the  purest 
methods,  to  overcome  his  enemies,  or  encourage  his 
friends.  He  strove,  indeed,  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
between  the  extremes  of  Jacobitism  and  Democracy, 
giving  his  countenance  freely  to  men  of  all  parties, 
when  he  foimd  them  pliant;  and,  as  the  age  was  more 
than  ordinarily  corrupt,  he  scrupled  not  to  render  them 
so,  by  pandering  to  their  passions  both  of  vanity  and 
avarice.  Influence,  indeed,  began  gradually  to  take 
the  place  of  prerogative  in  guiding  the  public  councils; 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
rank,  in  either  house  of  parliament,  or  about  the  court, 
who  seemed  not  to  have  his  price. 

The  death  of  Mary,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1694,  produced  no  visible  change  in  the 
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condition  either  of  the  king  or  the  country.     Plots  con- 
tinued to  be  devised,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  former 
defeated,  and  the  war  went  on,  as  it  had  previously 
done,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter.     One  of 
these  plots  had,  indeed,  the  efiect  of  giving,  as  it  were, 
a  revival  to  WilUam's  faded  popularity;  for,  however  sen- 
sitive they  might  be  to  what  they  considered  the  anti- 
national  tenour  of  his  policy,  the  English  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  too  generous  to  seek  other  than  open 
redress  of  their  grievances.     It  was  discovered  that  a 
plan  had  been  devised  for  the  king's  murder,  as  well  as 
for  the  invasion  of  England  immediately  afterwards  by 
a  French  army.     The  matter  was  taken  up  at  once 
by  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  nation.     Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned; an  association  was  entered  into  for  the  defence 
of  the  king's  person;  new  laws  were  passed,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  more  and  more  difficult  the  means  of 
communication  between  England  and  St.  Germain's; 
and  fresh  supplies  were  voted  cheerfully.     It  is  but  just 
to  add,  that  William  showed  himself  not  insensible  of 
these  marks  of  loyalty;  and  that,  conquering  past  pre- 
judices,   he    admitted    again   into   favour, — ^first   the 
princess  Anne,  and  eventually  her  friend  and  counsellor, 
lord  Marlborough. 

The  war  had  languished  for  some  time,  and  all  the 
powers  engaged  were  enfeebled  and  weary,  when,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1697,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Rys- 
wick,  in  Holland,  which  restored,  for  a  brief  space, 
to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace.  By  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion, Louis  engaged  to  render  up  all  his  conquests,  with 
the  exception  of  Strasburgh;  to  acknowledge  William 
as  rightful  king  of  England  and  Ireland;  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  the  exiled  family,  and  never  again 
to  sanction  any  device  which  might  have  or  seem  to 
have  their  restoration  for  its  object.  So  far  the  allies 
had  little  reason  to  lament  the  issues  of  the  contest ; 
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nevertheless  William's  foresight  was  too  accurate  not 
to  convince  him  individually,  that  he  had  gained 
nothing  more  than  a  truce  of  very  uncertain  con- 
tinuance. 

Should  Louis,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  of  Spain,  an 
event  which  might  occur  at  any  moment,  revive  the 
claims  of  the  Dauphin  and  assert  them,  then  one  of 
two  consequences  must  inevitably  follow:— either  the 
balance  of  Europe  would  be  lost  by  the  virtual  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  or  else  the  sword 
must  again  be  unsheathed.     While,  therefore,  he  gave 
himself  to  work  out  some  arrangement  which  mio-ht 
diminish,  if  it  could  not  wholly  obviate,  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  former  occurrence,  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  himself  and  his  country  in  such  an  attitude,  as 
should  render  them  not  unprepared  for  the  latter.    But 
here,  as  in  other  instances,  William's  motives  were 
misinterpreted,  and  his  designs  thwarted  by  the  English 
parliament.     The  Commons  insisted   that  his  Dutch 
guards  should  be  disbanded;  that  all  foreign  soldiers 
should  be  discharged;  and  the  standing  army,  even  of 
native  English,  reduced   to   ten   thousand   men.     So 
jealous  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  that 
liberty,  which  does  not  always  find  its  worst  enemies  in 
the  ranks  of  a  disciplined  army. 

Having  yielded  this  important  point,  and  settled,  not 
very  satisfactorily  for  himself,  the  afiairs  of  the  revenue, 
William,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  withdrew  into 
Holland,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  new  treaty  with  France,  of  which,  either  as 
a  politic  or  as  a  practical  arrangement,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  favourably.  The  treaty  in  question,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  mooted  so  early  as  the  first  ne- 
gotiations at  Ryswick,  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whenever  the 
throne  should  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.    It  was  pushed  forward  by  William, 


because   he  equally  dreaded  the   aggrandizement    of 
France,  and  of  the  house  of  Austria;  it  was  accepted 
by  Louis,  because  he  foresaw,  that  so  long  as  William 
lived,  there  would  be  opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  real  designs.     But  a  scheme 
devised  by  two  foreign  potentates,  without  any  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people,  could  not  but  carry 
the  seeds  of  failure  along  with  it,  not  less  active  than 
those  which  were  likely  to  spring  from  the  ambition 
and  mutual  jealousy  of  the  contracting  parties.     The 
ink,  indeed,  was  scarcely  dry,  with  which  Louis's  pleni- 
potentiaries signed  away  the  integrity  of  Spain,  when 
Louis  himself  began  a  series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  whole  scheme.     It  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  of  these  any  detailed  account;  but 
their  results  proved  that  in  diplomacy,  if  not  in  war, 
the  king  of  France  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  wary 
neighbour. 

While  there  was  peace  abroad,  both  England  and 
Scotland,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  were  torn  with 
the  strife  of  factions.  From  day  to  day  the  king  ap- 
peared to  become  more  and  more  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  his  people ;  for  not  even  a  new  election  brought  him 
a  complying  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Whigs,  equally 
with  the  Tories,  thwarted  and  crossed  him.  His  be- 
haviour with  reference  to  the  South-sea  scheme,  like- 
wise stirred  up  many  enemies  to  his  government  in  the 
north.  A  plan  had  been  suggested  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  an 
advantageous  trade  might,  it  was  presumed,  be  carried 
on  in  both  oceans;  and  a  body  of  Scots,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  repaired  to  the  land  of 
promise,  and  settled  there.  Spain  took  the  alarm,  Hol- 
land became  jealous,  and  even  England  expressed 
apprehension  lest  her  commerce  should  suffer;  and 
William,  who  at  first  had  given  his  countenance  to  the 
device,  suddenly  denounced  it.     Provision-ships,  which 
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had  been  commissioned  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
adventurers,  were  stopped  by  an  order  from  him: 
many  of  the  unfortunate  settlers  perished  of  hunger; 
and  the  rest  filled  Scotland,  on  their  return,  mth 
the  tale  of  their  own  sufferings,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  king's  culpable  partiality  for  his  Dutch 
subjects. 

The  death  of  Mary  had  excited  no  serious  alarm, 
even  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  Protestant  party; 
for  the  succession  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  cared  for 
in  the  nomination  of  the  princess  Anne,  then  the 
mother  of  a  son,  concerning  whom  men  s  expectations 
ran  high.  In  the  summer  of  1700,  however,  an 
event  occurred,  which  spread  not  less  of  dismay  than  of 
sorrow  through  the  country.  The  young  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  received  a  strictly  Protestant  edu- 
cation, under  bishop  Burnet  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
sickened  and  died,  and  the  throne  was  left  without  any 
reversionary  claimant,  such  as  the  Act  of  Settlement 
could  recognise.  For  a  while  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
revived.  They  employed  every  device  to  hinder  a  new 
Act  of  Settlement  from  passing;  and  as  the  princess 
herself  was  known  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  to 
St.  Germain's,  they  laboured  not  without  some  chance 
of  success.  But  their  exertions  availed  not.  In  June, 
a  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent,  which  devolved  the  crown  on  the 
electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  the  grand-daughter  of 
James  the  First,  and  upon  her  descendants,  subject 
always  to  this  restriction,  that  they  should  themselves 
be  Protestants,  and  that  they  should  not  be  married  to 
Papists. 

Meantime  the  secret  intrigues  of  Louis  were  working 
out  their  object  at  Madrid,  in  spite  of  the  steady  oppo- 
sition of  the  queen,  who,  as  was  natural,  favoured  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
likewise  gave  William  some  uneasiness^  for  it  appeared 
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to  derange  the  order  of  the  partition-treaty, — ^but  Louis 
was  then  the  most  complying  of  princes,  and  no  resist- 
ance was  offered,  when  the  king  of  England  proposed 
that  a  new  adjustment  should  take  place,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original  treaty.  It  was  accordingly 
settled  that  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  should 
succeed  to  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  Indies; — 
that  in  the  event  of  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
he  should  resign  the  Spanish  sceptre  to  his  younger 
brother; — that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  inherit 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  other  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps;  and  that  in  no  case  should  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  be  worn  by  the  same  individual.  Great  was 
the  indignation  expressed,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
when  the  articles  of  this  treaty  became  generally  known. 
The  Spaniards  denounced  it  as  destructive  of  their 
influence  and  glory;  the  Austrians  were  dissatisfied  with 
it  as  mutilating  the  power  of  the  empire;  and  the 
English  exclaimed  against  it  as  dangerous  to  the  mari- 
time interests  of  their  country,  and  too  weighty  to  be 
concluded  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament. 
The  progress  of  a  short  time  brought  forth  ample  proof, 
that  there  was  no  solid  groimd  for  the  complaints  which 
assailed  William  from  all  quarters. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1700,  died  Charles  the 
Second  of  Spain,  a  prince  who  was  never  able  to  act  a 
great  part  in  European  politics,  and  who  had  latterly 
become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  artful  neighbour. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  a  will,  recently  made, 
which  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  extensive  dominions 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  postponed  the  claims  of  the 
archduke  Charles  to  those  even  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
whom,  in  the  event  of  Anjou's  demise,  or  accession  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  nominated  his  successor.  If 
in  England  a  feeling  of  apprehension  had  prevailed, 
while  contemplating  the  probable  addition  of  the  Italian 
provinces  to  France,  the  prospect  of  so  perfect  a  union 
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between  two  mighty  monarcliies,  caused  it  to  operate  in 
a  tenfold  greater  degree.     WilHam,  who  complained 
to  his  parliament  of  the  duplicity  of  the  French  king, 
was  answered  with  a  loyal  address,  and  a  liberal  vote 
of  supply;    while    ready    encouragement  was   given 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  league,  of  which  it  should 
be  the  object  to  turn  the  whole  strength  of  Europe 
against  the  common  enemy.   Germany,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Muscovy,  and  the  States,  were  invited  to  co-operate 
with  England,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  power ;    and   so   ably  was  the  negotiation   carried 
on  imder  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  that  all,  with  more 
or  less  of  cordiality,  came  into  the  project.     But  the 
provocation  given  by  France  to  England  did  not  end 

here. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  James  the  Second 
expired,  after  years  of  exile,  which  he  spent  in  the 
exercise  of  many  virtues,  sullied,  perhaps,  by  a  dis- 
play of  bigotry,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account ;  and 
Louis,  as  if  it  had  been  his  design  to  render  the  breach 
between  himself  and  William  irreparable,  publicly 
acknowledged  the  young  prince  king  of  England.  The 
whole  country  was  forthwith  in  a  ferment.  Party  spirit 
seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  indignation;  and  bills 
were  brought  in  and  passed,  with  trifling  opposition, 
which  went  more  and  more  to  confirm  the  arrangements 
effected  at  the  Revolution.  The  pretended  prince  of 
"Wales,  as  the  act  described  him,  was  attainted;  and  an 
oath  of  abjuration  was  required  of  all  persons  in  autho- 
rity, by  which  they  disclaimed  his  title,  and  renounced 
any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him.  As  far,  however, 
as  William  himself  was  concerned,  this  violent  display  of 
attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things  availed  nothing. 
A  constitution,  feeble  at  the  best,  had  long  begun  to  give 
way  under  an  excessive  pressure  of  anxiety  and  public 
business.  He  had  avowed  his  conviction,  indeed,  that 
be  could  not  survive  a  year;  and  an,  accident  brought 
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about  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  even  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated.  Though  so  feeble  that  he  could 
affix  his  signature  to  the  Bill  of  Abjuration  only  by  a 
stamp,  he  continued  to  take  a  certain  portion  of  exercise 
every  day  and  was  riding  from  Hampton-Court  to  his 
palace  at  Kensington,  when  his  horse  fell,  and  his  collar- 
bone was  broken.  The  fracture  was  easily  reduced,  but 
the  emaciated  frame  of  the  king  could  not  bear  the 
shock.  After  lingering  a  fortnight,  he  died  on  the  eighth 
of  March,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

To  the  character  of  William  the  Third  some  injustice 
has  been  done,  both  by  the  panegyrists  of  the  movement 
which  brought  him  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  apologists 
of  the  prince  whom  he  supplanted.  As  a  man,  he  pos- 
sessed, perhaps,  few  qualities  calculated  to  excite  our 
esteem;  as  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  he  deserves  a 
large  share  of  our  admiration.  His  foreign  policy  was, 
on  almost  all  occasions,  worthy  of  the  king  of  England; 
and  if  in  his  domestic  proceedings  he  committed  some 
errors,  these  may  be  attributed  not  less  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  than  to  any  deliberate  intention,  on 
his  part,  to  act  unfairly.  No  doubt  there  prevailed  in 
his  reign,  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  bad  faith  in 
all  quarters.  Statesmen,  soldiers,  electors,  and  repre- 
sentatives, lay  alike  open  to  bribes,  and  alike  exercised 
whatever  influence  they  possessed,  rather  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  faction,  than  for  the  public  good.  Yet  even 
out  of  these  materials  William  contrived  to  compose  a 
government,  which  was  at  least  respected  abroad,  and 
capable  of  preserving  order  at  home.  William  might 
be  an  ungrateful  son-in-law,  a  cold  husband,  a  heartless 
man ;  but  he  was  an  able  monarch,  and  a  brave,  if  not 
a  skilful,  general. 
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aUEEN  ANNE. — THE  STRUGGLE  OF  PARTIES. THE  WHIGS 

PREVAIL. — WAR    WITH    FRANCE. — MARLBOROUGH'S   VIC- 
TORIES.  THE     UNION     WITH     SCOTLAND. — DECLINE     OF 

THE  WHIG   INFLUENCE. HARLEY  AND  ST.  JOHN — THEIR 

ADMINISTRATION. DISGRACE     OF     MARLBOROUGH. — ST. 

JOHN'S  INTRIGUES. — THE  QUEEN'S  DEATH  AND  CHARAC- 
TER.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

[A.D.  1702,  to  A.  D.  1714.] 

The  accession  of  the  princess  Anne  t6  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors  excited  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country.     To  whatever  parties  they  might  belong, 
all  men  appeared  to  anticipate  good  from  the  circum- 
stance.    The  Tories,  not  unaware  of  the  secret  bent  of 
her  wishes,  looked  forward  to  a  policy  which  would  end 
in  the  restoration  of  the  banished  branch  of  the  family; 
— the  Whigs,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  duchess  of 
JIarlborough,  calculated  on  an  adhesion  to  the  princi- 
ples which  guided  the  preceding  reign.     It  soon  ap- 
peared that  both  factions  had  taken  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  queen's  inclinations.     While  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  cabinet  she  leaned  rather  to  the  Tories  than  to 
the  Whigs, — except,  indeed,  that  lord  Godolphin,  a 
strenuous  partisan  of  the  house  of  Orange,  filled  the 
place  of  treasurer, — ^in  her  hostility  to  France,  and  an 
anxiety  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  she 
showed  herself,  for  a  time,  a  worthy  successor  of  king 
William.     Her  first  measure  was  to  refer  it  to  the 
privy  council,  whether  or  not  war  should  be  declared  ; 
her  next  to  despatch  Marlborough,  with  full  powers  to 
assure  the  allies  of  her  steady  co-operation ,  while,  by 
and  by,  an  army  was  equipped  and  landed  in  Holland, 
which  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds,  either  of  friends  or 
foes,  that  England  had  taken  her  line.     At  the  head  (»f 
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that  corps  was  the  earl  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  con- 
federates assigning  to  him  the  chief  command  of  their 
divisions  also,  hostilities  began  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  promise. 

While  Marlborough  gave,  in  his  first  campaign,  an 
earnest  of  the  glories  which  were  to  follow, — baffling 
the  French  generals  in  all  their  movements,  compelling 
them   to   fall   back  behind   the    Maese,   and  making 
himself  master  of  various   strong  places,  the  queen 
dissolved  her  parliament,  and  left   the  electors  free 
to  indulge  their  own  pleasure  in  the  choice  of  those 
who  should  represent  them  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The    consequence   was,    that,    for    the    most 
part,  Tories  were  returned,  who  voted  liberal  supplies 
for  canying  on  the  war;  but  who,  being  jealous  of 
Marlborough,  refused  to  settle  upon  him,  or  upon  his 
descendants,  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post-office.     Their  parsimony, 
in  this  instance,  at  once  disgusted   the  queen,    and 
alienated  Marlborough,  now  created  a  duke,  from  the 
party.     Nor  was  there  anything,  in  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, which  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  appease 
the  one  or  to  win  back  the  other.     They  passed  bills  and 
voted  resolutions,  of  which  it  was  the  manifest  tendency 
to  keep  alive  the  hopes  both  of  the  exiled  prince  and 
of  his  party.     When  these  were  resisted  by  the  lords, 
they  assumed  a  tone  which  threatened,  more  than  once, 
to  bring  the  two  houses  into  collision ;  while  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  an  abortive  conspiracy,  of  which  lord 
Lovat  was  first  of  all  the  author,  and  then  the  betrayer, 
committed  them  more  and  more  both  with  their  sove- 
reign and  the  nation.     Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
disputes,  Anne  carried  herself  with  the  greatest  dignity 
and  decorimi.     Even  in  Scotland,  at  that  period  the 
most  uneasy  portion  of  the  empire,  she  maintained  her 
authority  without  being  compelled  to  employ  physical 
force  in  any  instance  j  and  if  she  did  sanction  an  act^ 
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which  left  it  at  the  option  of  some  future  parliament  to 
determine  whether,  after  her  demise,  the  union  of  the 
crowns  should  continue,  this  excuse  at  least  remains 
for  her,  that  the  only  choice  was  between  compliance 
and  a  civil  war.  Godolphin  was  greatly  blamed  as  the 
cause  of  her  yielding  on  that  point.  Yet  she  nobly 
supported  him;  maintaining  to  the  last  that  the  act  was 
her  own,  and  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

Judicious  as  the  queen  s  proceedings  were,  it  may 
still  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  a  cabinet,  composed  of 
materials  so  discordant,— a  cabinet  in  which  Godol- 
phin, and  Harley,  and   St.  John,   professedly  acted 
together,  could  have  supported  itself  many  months,  had 
not  the  successes  of  the  allied  armies,  under  Marl- 
borough, been  so  brilliant   and   so  numerous,  as  to 
engage  the  strong  passion  of  national  vanity  on  the 
side  of  those  under  whose  auspices  so  many  triumphs 
were  acquired.     It  is  true,  that  the  campaign  of  1703 
had  not  been  productive   of  any  great  results;   for 
which  the  extravagant  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  com- 
manders could  alone  be  blamed ;  yet  even  it  was  not 
without  its  effects  upon  the  general  state  of  Europe. 
Besides  that  Portugal  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the 
league,  the  allies  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
places  of  strength  in  the  Low  Countries;  which,  lying 
chiefly  along  the  Maese,  secured  to  the  States  that  for 
which  they  had  long  been  clamorous,  a  strong  frontier 
line.    In  1704,  however,  triumphs  much  more  briUiant, 
as  well  as  more  important,  in  reference  to  their  general 
effects,  attended  the  operations  of  the  English  general. 
He  found,  on  his  return  to  the  Continent,  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  that  while  the  States  were  comparatively 
safe  from  attack,  the  emperor,  partly  through  the  sue 
cesses  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  partly  through  the 
pressure  of  the  war  in  Italy,  was  reduced  to  the  bnnk 
of  ruin.     Aware  of  the  fatal  results  which  must  follow 
any  serious  reverse  in  that  quarter,  Marlborough  de- 
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termined,  at  all  hazards,  to  avert  the  calamity.  With 
this  view  he  suddenly  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions, and,  equally  deceiving  both  friends  and  foes, 
inarched  through  Maestricht,  Bedburgh,  Kerpenord,  and 
Kalsecken,  into  Germany.  At  Great  Hippach,  prince 
Louis  of  Badeji  joined  him,  just  as  a  communication  was 
opened  with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  after  which  he 
passed  the  Wemitz,  and  attacked,  with  great  fury,  a 
division  of  the  Bavarian  army,  in  the  fortified  position 
of  Schellenberg,  near  Donawert.  The  Bavarians  were 
defeated, — the  lines  forced,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the 
Danube;  which  Marlborough  immediately  crossed, 
driving  the  elector  before  him,  and  compelling  him  to 
take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Augsburgh.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  was  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  that 
the  elector  gladly  hastened  to  open  a  negotiation, 
which,  but  for  the  reported  advance  of  marshal  Tallard 
through  the  Black  Forest,  would  have  ended  in  his 
unconditional  submission. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  campaign  was  one  of 
marches ;  the  elector  manoeuvreing  to  form  a  junction 
with  Tallard,  and  Marlborough  striving  to  secure  Eugene, 
who,  with  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French  in  their  advance.  Both 
sides  gained  their  end;  after  which,  each  sought  an 
opportunity  of  striking  when  the  other  might  be  un- 
prepared. On  the  12th  of  August,  Marlborough,  having 
gone  out  with  a  reconnoitering  party,  beheld  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  marking  out  a  camp,  between  Blen- 
heim and  Lutzingen,  near  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube. 
He  resolved  to  give  battle  without  delay,  and  on  the 
13th,  after  surmounting  various  obstacles  which  a 
swampy  country  and  a  rivulet  with  steep  yet  muddy 
banks  are  apt  to  present,  he  led  his  forces,  in  three 
columns,  to  the  attack.  A  fierce  contest  ensued,  in 
which  much  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
though  in  point  of  skill  and  the  excellent  order  of  his 
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arrangements,  the  English  showed  himself  infinitely 
superior  to  the  French  general.  Masking  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  into  which  Tallard  had  thrown  eighteen 
battalions,  Marlborough  bore  upon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  through  which,  after  a  sharp  resistance, 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  tents,  and  placed  himself 
at  once  upon  the  line  of  communication  between  one 
flank  and  the  other.  Irretrievable  confusion  followed. 
Tallard  himself,  with  many  other  officers  of  rank, 
became  prisoners;  several  thousand  men  were  cut 
down  in  the  pursuit,  or  drowned  in  the  river;  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  of  Blenheim  laid  down  its  arms;  and 
all  the  baggage,  with  tents,  colours,  and  cannon,  became 
the  prey  of  the  victors.  Had  the  allies  followed  up 
their  success  as  Marlborough  suggested,  the  results 
might  have  been  very  great.  But  the  prince  of  Baden 
envied  his  colleague :  he  insisted  on  devoting  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  to  a  succession  of  sieges; 
and  the  enemy  were,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  recover 
from  their  panic,  and  to  bring  larger  and  better  armies 
into  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  war,  both  m  Spain  and  Italy,  was 
carried  on  with  more  doubtful  success.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  too  weak  to  hazard  a  battle,  saw  town  after 
town  'wrested  from  him.  Charles  of  Austria,  who 
had  proceeded  to  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
from  thence  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  found  him- 
self but  feebly  supported  by  the  house  of  Braganza, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  impression  on  the 
duke  of  Berwick.  Yet  was  one  exploit  achieved  this 
summer,  of  which,  doAvn  to  the  present  moment, 
England  continues  to  reap  the  advantage.  Sir  George 
Rooke,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  Andalusian 
coast,  suddenly  attacked  Gibraltar,  and  mth  very  little 
loss,  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  fortress  in 
the  world.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  though 
the  conqueror  was  rewarded  by  a  mere  empty  vote  of 
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thanks,  and  a  subsequent  removal  from  Us  command, 
the  conquest  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  British  crown. 

With  respect,  again,  to  domestic  aflfairs,  these  pre- 
sented for  a  while  an  aspect  which  was  far  from  satis- 
factory.    Between  the  English  and  Scottish  nations  no 
community  of  feeling  prevailed.    The  parliament  of  the 
latter  having,  as  has  been  stated  above,  passed  an  act, 
which  rendered  the  succession  to  the  one  crown  virtually 
independent  of  the  succession  to  the  other,  the  par- 
liament of  the  former  sought  to  avenge  itself,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  Scotch  cattle  into  England, 
and  otherwise  hampering  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Scottish  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  queen  strove  to  allay 
these  heats,  by  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  union 
between  the  two  legislatures.     Though  the  Scottish 
parliament    refused    not   to   entertain   the   idea,   the 
Scottish  people  were  decidedly  averse  to  it,— while  the 
English  House  of  Commons  rather  assented  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure,  when  treated  in  the  abstract, 
than  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.    So  impracticable,  indeed,  were  they  found  to  be, 
both  in  this  case  and  in  their  dealings  with  the  lords, 
that  it  was  foimd  impossible  any  longer  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  queen,  after  some 
delay  and  hesitation,  had  recourse  to  the  last  expedient 
by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

The  summer  of  1705,  was  rendered  memorable  by 
numerous  and  important  occurrences  on  almost  every 
point  in  the  wide  theatre  of  war.  From  the  Moselle, 
Marlborough  moved  into  Brabant,  where  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  several  strong  positions,  and  reduced 
various  places  of  importance.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cause  of  the  Fiench  monarch  prevailed; 
while  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  prince  of  Baden,  by 
whatever  motive  actuated,  permitted  more  than  one 


favourable  opportimity  to  pass  unimproved,  and  accom^ 
plished  nothing.     It  was  in  Spain,  however,  that  for- 
tune appeared  most  decidedly  to  favour  the  hopes  of 
the  allies.     The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  dashing  but 
unstable  warrior,  ran  there  a  career  of  singular  bril- 
liancy, which,  had  there  been  in  him  more,  either  of 
system,  or  of  temper,  or  of  both,  must  have  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  Charles   of   Austria  upon  the 
throne.     With  an  army  of   nine  thousand  men,  he 
besieged  and  took  Barcelona,  a  city  strongly  fortified, 
and   held  by  a  garrison  of  five   thousand   excellent 
soldiers.     He   then   pressed  like   a  torrent   into   the 
provinces  beyond;  and  though  followed   by  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  achieved  successes  which  resembled 
more  the  fabulous  conquests  of  knights-errant  of  old, 
than   the   systematic   victories   of   a  modem  general. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Peterborough  was  both  arro- 
gant and  incautious.      He  soon  became  an  object  of 
abhorrence  to  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  and,  eventually, 
to  Charles  himself,  who  preferred  risking  the  loss  of 
his  crown,  to  the  mortification,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
being  conducted  to  the  capital  by  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  personal  enemy. 

The  experiment  which  the  queen  had  been  persuaded 
to  try,  by  the  dissolution  of  her  impracticable  par- 
liament, proved  eminently  successful  in  its  results.  In 
all  the  counties  the  Whig  interest  prevailed;  so  that 
Godolphin  was  enabled,  when  the  new  houses  met,  to 
carry  through,  with  a  high  hand,  every  measure  which 
appeared  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  Marlborough's  views  of  foreign 
policy  were  zealously  espoused — the  movements  of  the 
Jacobites  were  repressed — and  the  question  of  the 
Union  being  once  more  mooted,  received  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Edinburgh  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
It  is  true,  that  in  Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  the  fears  of  the  High 
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Church  party  in  England,  more  especially  in  the  lower 
house  of  Convocation,  were  strongly  excited.  But 
the  lower  house  of  Convocation  had  for  some  time 
weakened  its  influence  hy  the  intemperance  of  its 
proceedings  with  relation  to  the  upper  house,  while 
the  Scottish  nation  was  overawed  by  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  physical  force.  This,  aided  largely  by  an 
application  to  men  s  self-interests,  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  both  sides,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
the  Union  unmolested ;  and  within  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  short,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
point  at  issue,  the  two  legislatures  were  blended  into 
one.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  discussions  began  only 
in  the  month  of  April,  1706;  yet,  in  spite  of  a  stout 
opposition  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  every  clause 
of  the  bill  was  carried ;  and  after  a  brief  prorogation, 
the  parliament  met  again  in  May,  1707? — not  as  the 
parliament  of  England  alone, — ^but  as  the  grand  council 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  to  Scot- 
land was  secured  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  own  laws, 
customs,  and  religion;  that  her  peers  were  made  to 
take  rank  with  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  though 
sixteen  only  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  that  her  commons  were  represented  by  forty-five 
members,  chosen,  some  by  the  freeholders  of  counties, 
others  by  the  members  of  corporations ;  that  all  royal 
boroughs  retained  their  charters;  that  all  hereditary 
jurisdictions  were  continued;  and,  finally,  that  the 
subjects  of  each  kingdom  were  declared  to  possess,  as 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  other,  as  in  the  colonies 
dependent  on  it,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, with  persons  born  in  the  land. 

Thus  far  the  domestic  policy  of  England  was  con- 
ducted with  equal  wisdom  and  address.  There  was  a 
imity  of  purpose  in  the  queen  s  councils,  which  enabled 
her  to  carry  through  all  her  measures,  and  particularly 
that  which,  more  than  any  other  that  had  been  accom- 


plished since  the  imion  of  the  two  crowns,  tended  to 
give  strength  and  consistency  to  the  empire.  Abroad, 
too,  the  glory  of  England  and  of  her  allies  rose  from 
day  to  day  to  a  greater  height.  In  the  Low  Countries 
Marlborough  obtained  so  many  successes,  that  the  in- 
telligence of  a  new  victory  ceased  to  be  regarded  in 
London  as  unexpected.  At  Ramillies  he  overthrew 
the  armies  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  marshal 
Villeroy,  making  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  killing 
and  wounding  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men  and 
officers.  The  reduction  of  all  Brabant  followed,  including 
the  cities  of  Louvaine,  MechUn,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges.  Ostend,  though  secured  by  a 
numerous  garrison,  submitted  after  a  siege  of  ten  days; 
and  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Spain  and  Italy  were  likewise  the  scenes 
of  great  and  shining  operations.  While  Peterborough 
and  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  compelled  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Barcelona  which  they  had  formed, 
the  marquess  Das  Minas,  accompanied  by  lord  Galway, 
penetrated  across  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  skill  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  took  possession  of  Madrid.  Nor  was 
prince  Eugene,  to  whom  the  war  in  Italy  had  been 
committed,  forgetful  of  his  own  or  his  country's  renoAvn. 
He  marched  through  the  heart  of  Savoy,  attacked 
marshal  Marsin  and  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
their  lines  before  Turin,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  saved  the  place  just  as  its  powers  of 
further  resistance  had  failed.  The  campaign  of  1706 
proved,  indeed,  on  all  sides,  so  disastrous  to  the  French, 
that  even  Louis  began  to  despair  of  the  results.  He 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  open  separate  negotiations 
with  the  allies ;  he  even  offered  to  purchase  peace  by 
sacrificing  his  grandson  s  title,  and  dismembering  the 
Spanish  monarchy — but  he  gained  nothing  more  by 
these  insidious  advances,  than  the  knowledge,  that  his 
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enemies,  though  far  from  cordial  among  themselves, 
were  equally  disinclined  to  treat  with  him,  except  on 
their  own  terms. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  to  all  appearance  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  most  prosperously  con- 
ducted,— when  there  was  tranquillity  at  home,  and  suc- 
cess abroad,  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  in  the  end 
a  lasting  and  an  honourable  peace, — that  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  cabals  began  at  court,  of  which  I  have 
not  space,  had  I  the  inclination,  to  give  a  minute  detail, 
but  of  which  it  may  be  said  in  a  few  words,  that  they 
are  almost  without  a  parallel,  for  meanness  and 
treachery,  in  the  annals  of  political  tergiversation. 
Harley  and  St.  John,  the  former  a  Tory,  the  latter  a 
Jacobite  at  heart,  had  been  brought  into  public  life 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin, 
and  proved  for  a  while  the  most  obsequious,  as  well  as 
two  of  the  ablest  engines  of  the  Whig  government. 
Possessed  of  quick  parts,  and  of  insatiable  ambition, 
they  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  queen  had 
been  taught  to  bend  her  private  wishes  according  to 
the  measure  of  public  duty;  and  that,  above  all,  she 
was  weary  of  the  injudicious  and  haughty  influence 
which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  long  exerted 
over  her.  They  determined  to  work  the  downfall  of 
their  patrons,  and  themselves  to  rise  upon  their  ruin. 
They  began  their  operations  by  secretly  exciting  in  the 
public  mind  dissatisfaction  with  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  which,  however  glorious,  and  fertile  in  promises 
for  the  future,  entailed,  in  the  meanwhile,  heavy  ex- 
penses on  the  country.  They  succeeded  the  more 
easily  in  this,  that  the  summer  of  1707,  instead  of 
beholding  the  last  blow  given  to  the  military  power  of 
France,  brought  something  like  proof  along  with  it 
that  her  resources  were  inexhaustible.  Though  his 
finances  were  known  to  be  utterly  deranged,  and  a 
grievous  famine  depopulated  his  provinces,  Louis  ex- 


hibited a  degree  of  vigour  in  his  preparations  for  the 
new  campaign,  which  set  all  calculation  at  defiance; 
and  the  blunders  of  the  allies,  co-operating  with  the 
diligence  of  his  commanders,  rendered  these  pre- 
parations effectual. 

In  Spain,  Das  Minas  neglecting  the  recommendations 
of  lord  Peterborough,  entered,  without  due  arrange- 
ment, on  offensive  operations,  and  sustained  a  total  and 
most  disastrous  defeat  at  Almanza.  On  the  Rhine, 
marshal  Villars  forced  the  lines  of  Bhul,  and  laid  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg  under  contribution;  while  an 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Toulon,  of  which  the 
naval  portion  was  under  the  command  of  Shovel, — the 
military,  superintended  by  prince  Eugene,  foiled,  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  discredit  to  all  concerned. 
These  disasters,  together  with  some  heavy  losses  at  sea, 
and  the  profitless  issue  of  a  campaign  of  manoeuvres  in 
Flanders,  operated  strongly  to  excite  the  disgust  of  a 
people,  whom  reverses  always  disgust  rather  than  alarm; 
and  the  war,  which  a  few  months  previously  had  been 
as  popular  as  its  promoters  could  have  wished,  became 
the  subject,  in  every  circle,  of  angry  complaint. 

It  was  now  that  Harley,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Masham, 
a  lady  whom  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  recom- 
mended to  the  queen,  and  who,  in  her  turn,  soon  began  to 
undermine  her  patroness,  pushed  forward  his  schemes 
with  fresh  eagerness.  He  had  proceeded  some  way, 
and  was  not  far  removed  from  his  object,  when  an 
event  befell,  which,  while  it  appeared  to  retard  the 
progress  of  a  revolution  in  the  cabinet,  tended  only  to 
render  it  more  sure,  and  more  complete.  It  was  dis- 
covered, that  a  traitorous  correspondence  ^ad  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  between  a  clerk  in  Harley's  office, 
and  the  French  minister.  Harley  found  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  his  mistress  that  the  only  charge,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  to  which  he  lay  open,  was  that  of 
having  reposed  too  much  confidence  in  a  subordinate ; 
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while  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  from  whom  his 
desi^s  were  no  longer  hidden,  insisted  upon  his  dis- 
missal. They  carried  their  point  with  so  high  a  hand, 
that  the  queen  never  forgave  them ;  and  though  con- 
tinued in  office,  they  were  made  daily  to  feel  that  the 
confidence  of  their  mistress  was  more  and  more  with- 
drawn from  them. 

Of  the  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  England, 
as  well  as  of  the  distracted  condition  of  the  queen  s 
councils,  the  court  at  St.  Germain's  was  not  ignorant,  and 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  for  so  the  son  of  James  the 
Second  called  himself,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  He  was  freely  supplied,  by  Louis,  with  men,  arms, 
and  ships  ;  and,  embarking  at  Dunkirk,  he  directed  his 
course,  unobserved,  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He 
had  been  induced  to  make  Scotland  the  theatre  of  his 
operations,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Act  of  Union 
continued  still  to  rankle  like  a  green  wound,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  as  Edinburgh  Castle  chanced 
to  be  at  the  moment  very  inadequately  supplied,  he 
must  have  reduced  it  without  difficulty,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  disembarkation.  But  sir  John 
Byng,  the  English  admiral,  suspecting  the  enemy's 
intentions,  no  sooner  learned  that  they  had  quitted 
Dunkirk,  than  he,  also,  steered  towards  the  Frith ;  and 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  hinder  a  landing.  The 
chevaUer  himself  was  eager  to  risk  a  battle,  and  failing 
in  that,  requested,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  put  on  shore ; 
but  the  French  commander  would  not  listen  to  either 
proposal.  He  hoisted  sail,  and  with  difficulty  regained 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

The  abortive  result  of  the  previous  campaign,  and  a 
conviction  that  the  fate  of  the  ministry  depended  on 
the  issues  of  the  next,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  the 
mind  of  Marlborough,  and  induced  him  to  act  with 
more  than  common  caution  as  well  as  energy,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  summer  of  J  708.     Though  vexed 
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at  the  outset  by  the  loss  of  Ghent  and   Bruges,  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  com- 
mission of  a  single  rash  act,  but  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity with  equal  vigilance  and  skill,  and  embraced  it, 
when  it  did  offer,  ^vith  eagerness.     After  a  series  of 
brilliant  manoeuvres,  he  forced  the  enemy  to  give  battle 
at  Oudenarde,  and  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter. 
This  done,  he  invested  Lisle,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  defensible  places  in  the  world,  and,  after  a  siege 
which   called   forth   the   most  remarkable   display  of 
valour  and  science  on  both  sides,  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render.    The  reduction  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Plassendael, 
Leffinghen,  and  other  towns  of  importance,  followed  in 
rapid  succession;  nor  were  the  troops  put  into  quarters 
till  late  in  December, — after  a  campaign  which  was  not 
less  brilliant  than  successful.     So  completely,  indeed, 
was  the  confidence  of  the  French   monarch   broken, 
that  he  again  offered  to  purchase  peace,  by  destroying 
the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  by  securing 
a   good  frontier   to   the    Dutch;    by   renouncing   the 
Spanish  throne  for  his  grandson;    by  acknowledging 
the  queens  title,  and  giving  his  concurrence  to  the 
Protestant   succession.      But  in   exact   proportion   as 
Louis's  tone  was  lowered,  that  of  the  allies,  and  espe- 
cially of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,  became  more 
and  more  haughty.    General  Stanhope,  besides  checking 
the  enemy  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  had  taken  possession 
of  the   valuable   island   of  Minorca.     This  the   con- 
federates insisted  on  retaining.     They  required,  like- 
wise, that  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace  should  be  restored  to 
the  empire;   that  Strasburgh,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
should  be  given  up ;  and  Lisle,  with  the  territories  an- 
nexed to  it,  conceded.     They  sought,  in  a  word,  nothing 
less  than  the  total  dismemberment  of  France;  a  scheme 
which,  had  it  been  accomplished,  must  have  proved  not 
less  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  than  the  realization 
of  the  wildest  dream  of  ambition  in  which  Louis  him- 
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self  ever  indulged.  The  French  king,  though  weakened, 
was  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  repose 
by  such  a  sacrifice.  He  caused  the  demands  of  the 
confederates  to  be  published  and  explained  to  his 
people;  and  then  appealing  to  their  loyalty  for  support, 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  hostilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  on  grounds  wholly  satis- 
factory, for  the  stubbornness  with  which  Marlborough 
opposed  himself,  during  this  juncture,  to  peace.  He 
knew,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  that  his  influence  with 
the  queen  was  on  the  wane;  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  terms  offered  by  Louis  were,  on  the  whole,  more 
favourable  than  England  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  he 
was  too  sagacious  to  be  ignorant,  that  should  France  be 
reduced  beyond  a  certain  point,  Austria  must  become 
as  formidable  to  her  neighbours  as  her  rival  had  ever 
been.  It  was  reposing  too  much  confidence,  moreover, 
in  fortune,  to  press  on  to  another  campaign;  which, 
through  accident  or  error,  might  rob  the  allies  of  their 
glory, — an  event,  of  which  the  immediate  consequence 
would  be  his  ov/n  disgrace,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
cabinet.  Yet  he  did  persist  in  advocating  warlike 
coimcils;  and  took  the  field  again  early  in  the  spring, 
with  an  army  as  numerous,  and  more  full  of  confidence 
than  ever.  The  result  of  the  summer  s  operations  not 
only  disappointed  him,  but  went  far  to  verify  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  had  reprobated  its  commencement. 
He  himself,  indeed,  won  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  after 
a  fierce  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
conquerors  surpassed  that  of  the  vanquished  by  a  full 
third;  while  Toumay,  a  town  of  great  importance,  as 
forming  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  which  cover  the 
French  frontier,  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  prize  was 
not  considered,  either  at  home  or  abroad^  to  counter- 
balance the  expense  of  its  capture;  while  in  Spain,  bR 
things  went  on  disastrously  for  the  cause  of  England 
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and  of  Austria.  General  Stanhope,  feebly  supported 
by  his  allies,  lost  ground  every  day.  Again,  Louis 
availed  himself  of  this  seeming  change  of  circumstances, 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation;  and  again,  through 
the  management  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  were 
his  overtures  rejected. 

A  new  parHament  had  met  in  1709,  and  the  interest 
of  the  Whigs  still  prevailed  to  return  a  considerable 
majority  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but, 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  it  was  already  manifest, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  every  day, 
that  a  remarkable  change  in  men  s  views  and  feelings 
had   taken   place.      High-Church   opinions  began   to 
recover  their  ascendency,  together  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing to  the   monarchical,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  democratic,  principle.     A  striking  instance  of  the 
popularity  of  these  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  the  folly 
both  of  those  who  advocated,  and  of  those  who  con- 
demned them,  was  given  in  the  behaviour  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  a  clergyman,  named  Sacheverel. 
This    man,    a    wrong-headed    and   violent    Jacobite, 
preached  before  the  lord-mayor  of  London  a  sermon, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  main- 
tained;   the  events  of   the  Revolution  of  1688  not 
obscurely  condemned;  the  queens  ministers  spoken  of 
in  terms  the  reverse  of  respectful;  and  the  Church 
declared  to  be  in  danger.     At  the  desire  of  the  lord- 
mayor,  Sacheverel  published  his  discourse,  which  was 
immediately  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
seditious;    and  the   author  made    the   subject   of  a 
formal   impeachment  before   the   lords.      The   whole 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  trial.     Mobs 
beset  the   approaches   to  Westminster-hall,  shouting, 
"  God  bless  doctor  Sacheverel  and  the  Church."    Even 
the  queen  herself  went,  day  after  day,  to  observe  the 
proceedings,  in  her  private  chair.     She  was  beset,  on 
these  occasions,  by  loud  cries  of,  "  We  are  for  youf 
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majesty  and  the  Church;"  while  the  houses  of  her 
ministers  were  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
interference  of  a  military  guard.  The  result  was,  the 
condemnation  of  doctor  Sacheverel  to  two  years'  sus- 
pension from  the  exercise  of  his  office;  the  burning 
of  his  sermon  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman;  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  popularity  to  the  author,  who  was 
regarded  as  *a  martyr;  and  a  wide  diffusion  of  Tory 
feeling  throughout  the  land.  Thus,  a  foolish  act  on 
the  part  of  a  very  foolish  individual,  and  the  unwise 
heat  with  which  it  was  taken  up  by  a  jealous  party, 
brought  on  a  crisis  which  might  have  otherwise  been 
deferred  to  an  indefinite  period,  and  possibly  averted 
altogether. 

The  campaign  of  1 710  was  attended  by  no  very 
striking  results  in  Flanders,  and  proved  eminently 
disastrous  to  the  allies  elsewhere.  Douay,  Bethune, 
Aire,  and  St.  Tenant,  fell,  indeed,  into  the  hands  of 
Marlborough;  but  in  Spain,  Charles,  after  obtaining 
two  victories  at  Almenara  and  Zaragoza,  permitted 
himself  to  be  totally  defeated  at  Villa- Viciosa,  and 
driven  back  into  Catalonia.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  the  war  everywhere  languished,  because  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Tories  had  proved  successful;  and  the 
wishes  of  Marlborough,  and  of  those  who  supported 
him,  were  continually  thwarted.  This  went  on  for  a 
while;  after  which  the  queen  suddenly  dismissed  from 
office  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  and  all  the  other  Whig 
leaders, — Marlborough  alone  excepted;  and  supplied 
their  places  with  Harley,  created  in  due  time  earl  of 
Oxford,  St.  John,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  Harcourt,  first  keeper,  and  ultimately 
lord-chancellor,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  Nor  did 
the  matter  end  there.  The  Whig  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  bias  of  the  electors  being  in  almost  all 
places  adverse  to  the  discarded  ministers,  a  House  of 
Commons,  eminently  Tory,  came  together  so  soon  as 
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the  writs  were  returned.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Marlborough,  with  a  facility  which  was  unworthy  of 
him,  permitted  himself,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friend 
Godolphin,  to  be  retained  in  the  new  cabinet.  His 
opinion  was  never  sought,  and,  if  offered,  never  acted 
upon;  and  when  he  returned  as  usual  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  winter,  both  the 
queen  and  the  Commons  received  him  coldly.  Still,  he 
clung  to  his  command,  and  went  forth  again  in  the 
spring  of  1711,  to  excel  even  himself  in  the  display  of 
military  talent;  from  which  no  consequences,  except  an 
increase  to  his  own  renown,  were  permitted  to  follow. 
While  he  was  outmanceuvering  Villars,  and  forcing  the 
lines  of  Bouchain, — a  chain  of  works  which  extended 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Canche,  on  the  Upper  Scarpe, 
— while,  after  falsifying  the  boast  of  his  opponent,  that 
he  had  at  length  attained  to  his  ne  plus  ultra,  he 
reduced  Bouchain  itself,  and  laid  open  a  free  road  to 
the  gates  of  Paris, — Oxford  was  maturing  his  projects 
for  bringing  the  war  to  a  close, — and  by  means  of  the 
poet.  Prior,  and  a  French  Jesuit,  arranging  the  terms  of 
a  peace,  concerning  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  which, 
neither  the  general  nor  the  allies  were  consulted. 
Seldom  has  party  spirit  shown  itself,  contemptible  as 
under  all  circumstances  it  is,  in  more  odious  colours, 
than  during  a  period  when  the  honour  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed,  in  order  that  a 
rival  faction  might  be  humbled,  and,  it  was  hoped,  ex  - 
tinguished  for  ever. 

By  the  preliminaries,  which  were  actually  signed  at 
London  before  the  slightest  intimation  had  been  given 
either  to  the  emperor  or  the  states,  England  abandoned 
at  once  the  great  principle  for  which  she  had  originally 
armed, — namely,  that  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
should  not  occupy  the  Spanish  throne,  more  especially, 
a  prince  so  nearly  connected  with  the  French  succession 
as  the  young  duke  of  Anjou.     It  is  true,  that  Oxford 
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endeaToiired  to  place  himself  right  with  the  world,  by 
demanding  a  pledge  from  Louii^t,  tluit  no  cuduulty  should 
erer  be  permitted  to  adyance  the  same  sovereign  to  the 
throne  of  both  nations;  but  even  Oxford  himself  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  that  which  all  other  men  admitted, 
namely,  that  in  giving  this  pledge  Louis  entered  into  a 
contract  which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  fulfil,  and 
that  after  all,  the  only  ground  of  u-ssuruncc  against  so 
serious  a  calamity  lay  in  the  jealousy  which  ivas  known 
to  subsist  between  the  two  nations.  Having  yielded 
this,  the  English  minister  experienced  no  diffumlty  in 
gaining  every  other  point  for  which  he  judged  it  wise 
to  contend.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  secured  a  re- 
instatiMiiciit  in  all  possessions;  strong  frontier  lines 
were  demanded  against  France  on  the  saden  lK»th  oi 
Ilollandand  the  Rhiac;  the  disnmntling  of  Dunkirk^ 
and  the  permanent  pOffseMon  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
were  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  Tarioos  commercial 
ttrrangoments,  favourable,  both  in  Kuropc  and  America, 
to  Eiiglijih  intcTTJrts.  On  this  basis^  Oxford  agreed  to 
treaty— 4t  basts^  not,  indeed^  such  as  the  respective 
positions  of  the  belligerents  might  have  suggested, 
though  scarcely  so  discreditable  as  the  writen;  and 
speakers  of  the  opposite  faction  have  n^pre^ented  it  to 
be.  Nevertheless  he  found,  when  the  project  came  to 
be  disclosed  to  the  allies,  that  there  prevailed  but  one 
sentiment  regarding  it;  and  that  all,  not  even  excepting 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  looked  upon  them.selves  as  betrayed. 
Charles  of  Spain,  now  advanced  to  the  imperial  tlirone, 
exclaimed  against  the  proceedii^;  prince  Eugene 
laboured  to  rtitird  if  he  could  not  interrupt  it ;  and  even 
the  States  of  Holland  exhibited  the  most  marked  dis- 
inclination to  become  parties  to  it.  But  the  influence 
of  England  proved  to  be  such,  that  the  acruples  of  all, 
ezeept  the  emperor,  were  overcome;  and  commiaBioiieni 
met  at  Utrecht,  on  the  2Dth  of  January,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe. 
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Marlborough  liad  by  this  time  returned  home,  where 
he  was  at  once  deprived  of  all  hi*  employments,  and 
lield  up  as  an  object  of  execration  and  abhorrence  to 
the  riddy  multitude.     No  thanks  wm  voted  to  him 
as  heretofore;  but  a  charge  of  peculation  being  brought 
against  him,  he  was  thixjatened  with  a  pro^ectttion  at 
tlie  suit  of  that  prijKress  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  served.    Tbeie  was,  indeed,  a  secret  a»  well 
as  an  ostensible  cause  for  this;  namely,  that  MmI- 
borough's  influence  continued  to  be  such,  that  even  the 
unconstitutional  measure  of  creating  twelve  peers  at 
once  foiled  of  giving  to  the  miniKtry  a  decided  supe- 
riority  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,     It  was  neocmry  to 
remove  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition  out  ol  the 
way— after  subjecting  him  to  endlesa  mortifications, 
not  tlie  least  galling  of  which  was  Uie  abuse  of  a  servile 
press,  and  the  necessity  imposed  on  him  of  vindiaiting 
his  personal  honour,  by  calling  a  weak  lord,  earl  Paulet, 
to  the  field.     MariW»rough  bore  up  against  the  storm, 
till  tlie  death  of  CJJodolphin,  and  otJier  domestic  afflic- 
tions, gave  a  bitterness  to  his  sorrow  which  entirely 
overcame  him.    He  then  withdrew  to  the  Continent  with 
the  duchess,  and  resided  there  in  privacy  during  the 
remainder  oif  a  i«ign  which  has  been  made  illustnoas 
chiefly  by  his  exploit*,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 

cabinet.  ,   ,      ,  j 

The  Tories  w^re  now  triumphant,  and  they  hastened 
to  displav  their  8uprem;icy  in  a  manner  which  proved 
both  to  the  people  of  England  and  their  jilHeii,  that  th^ 
w^rc  to  look  henceforth  for  a  totally  novel  policy,  as 
well  at  home  5is  abroad.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  wliD 
succeeded  Marlborough  in  the  guidance  of  the  British 
troops,  took  the  field  on  the  return  of  spring;  for  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  hostilities  should  not  be  90^ 
pendcd  during  the  continuance  of  Ae  negotiations  at 
TJtr<?cht.  But  he  first  of  all  gave  counsel  that  no  af<iv€ 
operations  should  be  bff^^un;  and  then  pleaded  ^citt 
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instructions  from  his  own  goyemment,  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  take  part  in  them.     It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Eugene  argued,  implored,  and  remonstrated.     Or- 
mond,  fixed  down  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  he 
had  received,  could  not  obey  the  better  impulses  of  his 
own  nature;  but  withdrew  with  the  British  contingent, 
to  Ghent,  and  eventually  to  Dunkirk.     His  secession 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  honest  obstinacy  of  Holland, 
Portugal,  and  Savoy.     Too  feeble  to  stand  without  the 
support  of  England,  these  powers  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  coaUtion, — and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  being  signed 
on  the  Uth  of  April,  Germany  was  left  to  struggle 
single-handed    against  her  mighty  neighbour.      But 
one  disastrous  campaign  taught  the  emperor  that  he 
was  no  match  for  the  French  king.     He  also  came 
to  terms,  and,  after  thirteen  years  of  bloodshed  and 
misery,  Europe  returned  almost  to  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  had  been  ere  the  war  began. 

If  the  Tories  anticipated  that  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace  would  bring  with  it  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment to  themselves,  the  events  of  a  brief  space  sufficed 
to  show  that  they  had  grievously  erred  in  their  calcu- 
lations.    A  heavy  debt  had  been  incurred;  to  meet  the 
interest  due  upon  which,  as  well  as  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government,  it  was  necessary  to  impose 
fresh  taxes  upon  a  people  already,  according  to  their 
own  estimate,  oppressed  beyond  the  powers  of  endurance. 
In  this  emergency  a  malt-tax  was  voted,  which  bore 
not  only  upon  the  English  but  upon  the  Scottish  people. 
The  latter  loudly  complained.     They  asserted  that  the 
terms  of  the  Union  were  violated,  and  insisted,  either 
that  the  obnoxious  duty  should  cease,  or  that  they 
should  again  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  an  inde- 
pendent  nation.     Once  more  were   both  Whigs  and 
Tories  hurried  into  the  inconsistencies  which  are  always 
consequent  on  the  proceedings  of  those  who  act  from 
factious  motives.   The  Tories,  who  had  struggled  against 
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the  Union  when  first  proposed,  hindered  it  from  be- 
ing dissolved,  by  resisting  with  all  their  strength  the 
efforts  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  originally  promoted  the 
arrangement. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Whigs  adopted  a  more 
systematic  and  judicious  line  of  tactics,  by  assailing 
their  rivals  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
taking  up,  with  somewhat  of  undue  warmth,  the  cause 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover.  That  Oxford  ever  seriously 
thought  of  restoring  the  banished  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  there  is  no  evidence  on  record.  Bolingbroke, 
indeed,  lies  much  more  open  to  the  charge, — nor  is 
Anne  herself  entirely  free  from  suspicion  of  having 
wished  well  to,  if  she  did  not  positively  encourage, 
the  project.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  Whigs,  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  were  equally  guilty;  because,  though 
diflfering  "widely  between  themselves,  they  agreed  in  the 
one  point  of  excluding  the  opposite  parties  from  office. 
First,  then,  it  was  required  that  a  price  should  be  set 
upon  the  head  of  the  Chevalier;  and  that  all  the 
potentates  of  Europe  should  be  cautioned  against  affi^rd- 
ing  him  an  asylum.  When  this  failed,  the  ministers 
were  assailed  with  demands,  that  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
already  created  duke  of  Cambridge,  should  be  invited 
to  reside  in  England,  and  summoned,  like  other  peers, 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Whigs, 
by  pressing  both  points  with  an  acrimony  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  the  object,  succeeded  only 
in  injuring  themselves  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  people.  The  Tories  were  not  to  be  driven 
from  place,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  changes  might 
have  occurred,  had  they  not  permitted  intestine  jealousy 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  unattainable  by  outward 
pressure. 

There  had  never  been  much  of  cordiality  between 
Harley  and  St.  John.  The  latter,  as  ambitious  as  he 
was  unprincipled,  was  content  to  play  a  secondary  part 
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under  the  former,  only  so  long  as  he  entertained  any 
doubts  as  to  the  firmness  of  his  own  position.  He  no 
sooner  received  proof,  that  on  him  rather  than  on  his 
colleague,  their  common  mistress  depended,  than  he 
resolved  to  govern  alone.  Mrs.  Masham  was  again 
called  into  play,  and  again  proved  her  efl&ciency,  by 
carrying  forward  a  petty  personal  cabal,  which  ended  in 
the  dismissal  of*  Oxford.  Had  he  accomplished  this 
end  a  few  months  earlier, — had  he  even  possessed  moral 
courage  sufficient  to  step  at  once  into  the  place  from 
which  his  rival  had  fallen, — then  might  it  have  lain 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  his  ultimate  pro- 
jects should  have  attained  their  accomplishment.  But 
Bolingbroke  was  at  once  too  late  in  maturing,  and  too 
timid  in  carrying  into  execution  those  plans,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  the  common  consent  of  all  tradition, 
involved  nothing  short  of  a  second  restoration.  While 
-he  yet  wavered,  and  the  treasurership  lay  in  commission, 
the  queen,  whose  naturally  feeble  constitution  was  unable 
to  endure  the  constant  strife  of  parties,  became  alarm* 
ingly  ill.  She  fell,  indeed,  into  a  state  which  threatened 
only  one  result,  and  became  altogether  unfit  to  transact 
business.  It  was  to  the  firmness  of  a  committee  of  the 
privy-council,  with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle 
at  their  head,  that  the  nation  was,  in  this  juncture, 
indebted  for  a  most  important  service.  These  noblemen 
hastened  to  the  palace.  They  entreated  their  dying 
queen  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  or  at  least  to  signify,  by 
some  sign,  whether  or  not  she  was  willing  to  receive  as 
such  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  having  prevailed 
iil>on  her  to  make  a  motion  with  her  head,  they  pre- 
sented to  him  the  staff  of  office.  All  that  followed 
came  as  a  matter  of  course.  Without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  Bolingbroke,  the  new  treasurer  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  whole  privy-council.  Letters 
were  then  written  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  to  the  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and 


other  influential  persons,  warning  them  of  the  probable 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  preparing  them  for  the  parts 
which  it  behoved  them  severally  to  act;  while  a  fleet 
was  ordered  to  sea,  and  a  body  of  troops  quietly  drawn 
round  London,  sufficient,  as  was  believed,  to  repress 
every  movement  of  the  disaffected.  Never  were  arrange- 
ments more  judiciously  made ;  and  never  have  the  good 
effects  of  judicious  arrangements  been  more  fully  shown. 
A  public  and  peaceable  proclamation  of  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  as  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  made  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  aware  that  the  throne  had  become 
vacant;  and  that  Anne  had  expired,  on  the  first  of 
August,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

He  who  examines,  with  a  commonly  attentive  eye, 
the  proceedings  of  this  stirring  reign,  will  be  at  no  loss 
in  arriving  at  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  queen  Anne,  whether  she  be  considered  as  a 
sovereign  or  a  woman.  Naturally  warm-hearted  and 
confiding,  she  was,  at  every  stage  in  her  career,  the  abso- 
lute tool  of  whatever  individual  might  have  established 
a  supremacy  over  her  affections.  From  the  first  of  her 
public  acts,  indeed,  the  sad  abandonment  of  her  father, 
down  to  the  last  scene  in  her  drama,  the  presentation 
of  the  treasurer's  staff  to  Shrewsbury,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  she  was  ever  swayed  by  principle,  or  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  her  own  reason.  Whatever  the  views 
of  the  favourite  might  be,  these  never  failed  to  become 
hers;  and  they  continued  to  be  acted  upon  till  some 
new  partiality  had  supplanted  the  old,  and  then  they 
were  abandoned.  Thus  we  find  her  at  first  a  half- 
and-half  advocate  of  anti-revolution  principles;  by 
and  by,  after  Marlborough  had  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  his  wife,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
succession;  while,  at  a  still  more  advanced  period, 
she  is  moulded,  through  Mrs.  Masham  and  St.  John, 
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into  an  almost  avowed  promoter  of  the  project  of 
a  Restoration.  Even  the  nomination  of  Shrewsbury 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  sense  of  her  country's  best 
interests.  It  was  a  mere  impulse  of  the  moment, — the 
effect  of  that  influence  which  Somerset,  while  present, 
was  able  to  exercise,  and  from  which  she  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  recover.  And  so  it  was  with  respect  to  her 
views  of  foreign  policy.  These,  like  her  opinions  on 
matters  of  religion  and  order,  were  the  mere  reflection 
of  the  favourite's  sentiments,  without  any  foundation  in 
principle,  and  totally  independent  of  reason.  Of  such 
a  personage  a  single  short  sentence  will  express  all 
that  can  be  said.  She  was  a  weak,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  sovereign;  the  glories  of  whose  reign,  as 
well  as  their  opposites,  are  in  no  degree  attributable  to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OEORGE  THE  FIRST — HIS  PEACEFUL  ACCESSION  —  COXFERS 
ALL  HIS  FAVOUR  ON  THE  WHIGS.  —  DISCONTENTS.  —  RE- 
BELLION OF  1715 — SUPPRESSED. — THE  KING's  FOREIGN 
POLICY. PUBLIC  BURDENS  INCREASED. — WILD  SPECU- 
LATIONS.  THE    MALT-TAX. REVOLTS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

THE  king's   DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

[A.  D.  1714  to  A.  D.  1727.] 

The  first  act  of  the  privy-council  which  proclaimed 
George,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  king,  was  to  despatch 
a  messenger  to  the  court  of  the  new  sovereign,  with 
full  powers  to  inform  him  of  the  critical  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  urge  his  immediate  occupation  of  the 
vacant  throne.  Whether  it  was  that  he  felt  confident 
in  the  justice  of  his  claim,  or  whether  he  was  merely 
swayed  by  the  indifference  which  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character,  George  showed  himself  in  no 
haste  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  advisers.  The 
end  of  August  came  ere  he  quitted  his  hereditary 
capital,  and  it  was  not  till  the  16th  of  September  that 
he  landed  at  Greenwich.  Yet,  such  was  the  vigour 
displayed  by  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  such  the 
absence  of  all  arrangement  and  decision  among  their 
enemies,  that  not  so  much  as  the  voice  of  faction  was 
heard  in  London.  While  Bolingbroke  condescended 
to  wait  like  a  menial  at  the  door  of  the  council-room, 
and  Oxford  affected  to  join  heartily  in  the  plans  of  his 
rivals,  the  affairs  of  state  went  on  as  if  no  crisis  had 
occurred;  and  George  received  the  sceptre  under  cir- 
cumstances of  as  perfect  quiet  as  if  it  had  come  to  him 
through  a  long  line  of  hereditary  possessors. 

Had  the  new  monarch  displayed  as  much  of  libe- 
rality and  true  wisdom  in  constructing  the  machinery  of 
his  government,  as  he  exhibited  moral  courage  in  his 
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mode  of  assuming  the  ensigns  of  power,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  his  memory  would  have  been 
free  from  the  stains  which  now  attach  to  it.     The 
Jacobite  faction  was  by  this  time  weak  in  numbers, 
and  still  more  weak  in  influence.     A  large  proportion 
of  the  landed  gentlemen,  and  a  decided  majority  among 
the  lower  orders  were,  indeed,  warmly  attached  to  the 
monarchical  principle;  and,  in  Church  questions,  per- 
haps, many  carried  their  opinions  beyond  what  would,  in 
modern    times^    be    accounted    reasonable.      But,   of 
decided  advocates  for  a  second  restoration, — in  other 
words,  of  enemies  to  the  Protestant  succession,  the 
numbers  were  very  trifling,  not  only  about  the  court,  but 
in  the  provinces.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  king  had 
been  taught  to  regard  all  high  Churchmen  as  Tories,  and 
all  Tories  as  Jacobites.     His  first  measure,  therefore, 
was  to  exhibit  a  marked  distrust  of  all  who  were  so 
much  as  suspected  of  entertaining  High-Church  princi- 
ples, by  dismissing  them  entirely  from  his  councils,  and 
filling  up  every  place  of  trust  and  emolument  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  a  Whig.     Marlborough,  though 
not  restored  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  replaced  the  duke 
of  Ormond  in  the  command  of  the  army.     Lord  Cow- 
per  became  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Wharton,  privy- 
seal;  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord-Heutenant  of  Ireland. 
These,   with    other    changes    equally    striking,    soon 
taught  the  people  to  feel,  that  old  things  were,  indeed, 
passed  away,  and  a  new  dynasty  established.     Imme- 
diately a  cry  arose,  that  the   Church  was  in  danger, 
and  multitudes  permitted  themselves  to  be  hurried  into 
the  ranks  of  positive  disaffection,  who  were  originally 
marked  with  no  deeper  stain  than  might  arise  from  an 
imdue  apprehension  of  popular  influence. 

Having  dissolved  the  parliament  which  met  him 
on  his  arrival,  George  summoned  a  new  one  by  a 
proclamation,  which  had  little  tendency  to  diminish 
the  angry  and  jealous  feelings  which  his  earliest  pro- 
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ceedlngs  had  excited.  In  that  document,  he  had  the 
bad  taste  to  appeal  to  the  electors  for  support  against 
some  plot  which  was  said  to  be  in  progress  for  his 
own  overthrow,  requiring  them  to  return  only  sucli 
representatives  as  he  could  meet  with  satisfaction,  and 
they  themselves  knew  to  be  well-disposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  Men  demanded  one  from  the  other, 
by  whom  the  succession  had  been  threatened,  and 
numbers,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not  credit  that 
any  such  design  was  in  agitation,  complained  loudly 
that  the  whole  constituency  of  the  nation  had  been  in- 
sulted. The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  counties  many 
Tories  were  returned ;  whereas  the  boroughs,  swayed 
partly  by  the  power  of  court  patronage, — ^partly  by  the 
monied  interests,  gave  their  support  generally  to  the 
Whigs ;  so  that  when  the  house  met,  though  both  fac- 
tions presented  a  formidable  array  of  champions,  the  lat- 
ter possessed  a  marked  preponderance.  No  great  while 
elapsed  ere  symptoms  of  the  uses  to  which  this  superior 
influence  would  be  turned  began  to  display  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  late  administration,  with  all  their 
most  conspicuous  followers,  became  objects  of  court 
persecution.  Bolingbroke,  sensible  of  his  danger,  fled 
to  the  Continent,  and  sacrificed  his  title  and  estates  to 
preserve  his  life.  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  languished  some  time,  though  eventually 
released  mthout  a  trial;  Prior  and  Harley  were  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  threatened  with  impeachment;  and  the  for- 
mer driven  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  retiring 
beyond  sea. 

These  proceedings,  as  harsh  as  in  general  they  were 
impolitic,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people.  A 
picture  of  king  William  having  been  carried  to  Smith- 
field,  was  there  publicly  burned,  amid  the  yells  of  a 
mob.  When  the  birth-day  of  the  reigning  monarch 
came  round,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it;  whereas,  the 


anniversary  of  the  Restoration  was  celebrated  by  bon- 
fires and  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings.  Nay,  the 
guards  themselves,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  wretched  economy, 
the  government  had  too  much  neglected,  joined  in  the 
seditious  cries  of  the  populace,  and  were  with  difficulty 
restrained,  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Marlborough, 
from  breaking  out  into  mutiny.  Such  occurrences,  fol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  tumults  and  riots  in  almost  all 
the  provincial  towns,  ought  to  have  taught  the  sovereign 
that  he  who  rules  by  means  of  a  faction,  and  on  factious 
principles,  is  but  the  king  of  a  party.  But  George, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  great  courage  and  im- 
movable resolution,  saw  in  them  nothing  more  than 
inducements  to  persevere  as  he  had  begun.  He  appealed 
to  his  parliament, — ^received  from  it  ample  support, — 
and,  by  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
other  measures  equally  energetic,  strove  to  repress  a 
spirit  which  he  neither  cared  nor  desired  to  conciliate. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  was,  to  swell , 
from  day  to  day,  the  amount  of  adherents  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  family,  and  to  render  the  ancient  chiefs 
of  the  Jacobites  more  bold  and  more  busy.  Communi- 
cations were  opened  with  the  proscribed  nobles,  and 
through  them,  vdth  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  which 
made  a  fresh  appeal,  and  not  without  efiect,  to  the 
sympathy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  death  of  that 
monarch,  which  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  and 
the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regency, 
served,  indeed,  to  destroy  whatever  hopes  had  depended 
on  the  promise  of  foreign  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
spiracy went  on,  more  particularly  in  Scotland;  where 
there  prevailed  numerous  causes  of  discontent,  till,  at 
last,  it  was  formally  commimicated  by  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  that  a  rebellion  had  begun.  On  the  sixth 
of  September,  1715,  at  a  place  called  Braemar,  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts  was  raised,  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  of  his  owii 
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ceedings  had  excited.  In  that  document,  he  had  the 
bad  taste  to  appeal  to  the  electors  for  support  against 
some  plot  which  was  said  to  be  in  progress  for  his 
own  overthrow,  requiring  them  to  return  only  sucli 
representatives  as  he  could  meet  with  satisfaction,  and 
they  themselves  knew  to  be  well-disposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  Men  demanded  one  from  the  other, 
by  whom  the  succession  had  been  threatened,  and 
numbers,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not  credit  that 
any  such  design  was  in  agitation,  complained  loudly 
that  the  whole  constituency  of  the  nation  had  been  in- 
sulted. The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  counties  many 
Tories  were  returned ;  whereas  the  boroughs,  swayed 
partly  by  the  power  of  court  patronage, — ^partly  by  the 
monied  interests,  gave  their  support  generally  to  the 
Whigs;  so  that  when  the  house  met,  though  both  fac- 
tions presented  a  formidable  array  of  champions,  the  lat- 
ter possessed  a  marked  preponderance.  No  great  while 
elapsed  ere  symptoms  of  the  uses  to  which  this  superior 
influence  would  be  turned  began  to  display  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  late  administration,  with  all  their 
most  conspicuous  followers,  became  objects  of  court 
persecution.  Bolingbroke,  sensible  of  his  danger,  fled 
to  the  Continent,  and  sacrificed  his  title  and  estates  to 
preserve  his  life.  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  languished  some  time,  though  eventually 
released  without  a  trial;  Prior  and  Harley  were  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  threatened  with  impeachment;  and  the  for- 
mer driven  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  retiring 
beyond  sea. 

These  proceedings,  as  harsh  as  in  general  they  were 
impolitic,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people.  A 
picture  of  king  William  having  been  carried  to  Smith- 
field,  was  there  publicly  burned,  amid  the  yells  of  a 
mob.  When  the  birth-day  of  the  reigning  monarch 
came  round,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it;  whereas,  the 
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anniversary  of  the  Restoration  was  celebrated  by  bon- 
fires and  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings.  Nay,  the 
guards  themselves,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  wretched  economy, 
the  government  had  too  much  neglected,  joined  in  the 
seditious  cries  of  the  populace,  and  were  with  diificulty 
restrained,  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Marlborough, 
from  breaking  out  into  mutiny.  Such  occurrences,  fol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  tumults  and  riots  in  almost  aU 
the  provincial  towns,  ought  to  have  taught  the  sovereign 
that  he  who  rules  by  means  of  a  faction,  and  on  factious 
principles,  is  but  the  king  of  a  party.  But  George, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  great  courage  and  im- 
movable resolution,  saw  in  them  nothing  more  than 
inducements  to  persevere  as  he  had  begun.  He  appealed 
to  his  parliament, — ^received  from  it.  ample  support, — 
and,  by  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
other  measures  equally  energetic,  strove  to  repress  a 
spirit  which  he  neither  cared  nor  desired  to  conciliate. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  was,  to  swell,, 
from  day  to  day,  the  amount  of  adherents  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  family,  and  to  render  the  ancient  chiefs 
of  the  Jacobites  more  bold  and  more  busy.  Communi- 
cations were  opened  with  the  proscribed  nobles,  and 
through  them,  with  the  court  of  St.  Gennain's,  which 
made  a  fresh  appeal,  and  not  vrithout  efifect,  to  the 
sympathy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  death  of  that 
monarch,  which  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  and 
the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regency, 
served,  indeed,  to  destroy  whatever  hopes  had  depended 
on  the  promise  of  foreign  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
spiracy went  on,  more  particularly  in  Scotland;  where 
there  prevailed  numerous  causes  of  discontent,  till,  at 
last,  it  was  formally  communicated  by  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  that  a  rebellion  had  begun.  On  the  sixth 
of  September,  1715,  at  a  place  called  Braemar,  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts  was  raised,  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  of  his  owii 
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tenantry,  proclaimed  James  the  Third.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  Max  was  joined  by  the  marquesses  of 
Huntley  and  TuUibardine,  the  earl  marshal,  the  earl  of 
Southesk,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose 
united  numbers  came  up  to  ten  thousand  men,  of  which 
a  very  large  proportion  were  destitute  of  arms. 

Meanwhile  the  ChevaUer  was  not  without  his  friends 
in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom.     In  Oxford  so  strong 
a  feeling  displayed  itself,  that  the  government  thought 
it  necessary  to  overawe  the  gownsmen  by  quartering  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  city.     The  western  coun- 
ties  likewise  exhibited  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  which 
were  not  subdued  without  bloodshed ;  and  even  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  was  found  not  to  be  free  from 
the  contagion.     Many  members  were  in  consequence 
arrested,  and  many  more  bound  over  in  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace.     But  one  more  spirited  than  the  rest, 
Mr.  Forster,  a  gentleman  of  considerable   influence, 
eluded  the  officers  who  were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  aad^ 
hastening  to  his  estates  in  the  north,  joined  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,   and   began  immediately  to   arm   his 
retainers.     This  done,  the  two  chiefs  marched  upon 
Newcastle,  where  numbers  were  understood  to  be  weU 
affected  to  the  cause.     But  the  governor  was  on  the 
alert ;  the  gates  were  shut,  and  general  Carpenter,  with 
nine  hundred  dragoons,  hastening  to  attack  them,  they 
were  compeUed  to  draw  off.     They  retreated  towards 
Scotland,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town  of 
Coldstream,  whither  a  strong  reinforcement  was  already 
on  its  march  to  join  them. 

The  rebeUion  of  1715  stands  conspicuous,  above  aU 
similar  movements  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  absence  of 
everything  like  talent  among  those  by  whom  it  was 
urged  on.  Mar,  for  example,  instead  of  advancing 
with  all  his  forces  to  the  border,  through  a  country  as 
yet  naked  of  troops,  and  weU  disposed  to  receive  him, 
loitered  away  his  time  at   Perth,  while  he  directed 


Mackintosh,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  himdred  men,  to 
cross  from  Fife  into  Lothian,  through  the  heart  of  an 
English  fleet,  and  to  make  his  way  as  he  best  could  to 
lord  Derwentwater,   at  Coldstream.      No  man  could 
execute  orders  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  with  greater 
zeal   or  greater  gallantry  than    Mackintosh.      After 
annoying  the  English  armies  all  day,  by  a  variety  of 
inarches  and  counter-marches  along  the  shore  of  Fife, 
he  seized  a  number  of  fishing-boats  at  night-fall,  and 
carried  his  brigade  under  the  stems  of  the  ships  of  war, 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  measures  three  and  twenty 
miles  in  width.     His  progress,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
point  of  jimction,  was  both  rapid  and  orderly.     But 
when  he  arrived  there,  it  was  found  that  no  man  pre- 
tended to  possess   supreme   authority,   and  that  the 
campaign  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  decisions 
of  a  council,  into  which  all  the  principal  gentlemen 
present  were  admitted.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
very  first  meeting  of  the  coimcil  furnished  ample  proof  of 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  army.     Some  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  insisted  that  they  should  join  Gordon  in  the 
west ;  the  English  demanded  to  be  led  against  general 
Carpenter  into  England ;  and  when  at  length  the  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  more  than  half  of  the  dissentients 
withdrew  to  their  own  homes.     The  remainder  began 
their  march  across  the  Tweed,  in  a  frame  of  mind  but 
too  truly  prophetic  of  the  destiny  that  awaited  them. 
Having  penetrated  as  far  as  Preston  in  Lancashire, 
they  were  attacked,  and  hemmed  in  by  very  superior 
numbers;  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion.     A  hard  fate  it  was   which   overtook  these 
gallant,  but  misled  men.     Of  their  officers,  such  as  had 
borne  commissions  in  the  king's  service  were  shot,  as 
deserters,  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.     The  remain 
der,  including  Derwentwater  and  Forster,  were  carried 
in  chains  through  the  streets  of  London,  to  the  Tower; 
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while  the  private  men  were  shut  up  in  close  prisons  at 
Chester,  where  many  died  of  foul  air,  and  the  unwhole- 
some and  scanty  provisions  that  were  issued  out  to 

them. 

All  this  while  the  government  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  duke  of  Argyle  was  at  the  head,  was  exerting  itself 
with  good  eifect,  to  put  the  country  into  a  position  of 
defence.      Having   drawn  about   four  thousand   men 
together,  the  duke  crossed  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  and 
took  up  a  position  on  the  upland  district  of  SheriflF-Moor, 
not  far  from   Dumblain.      Hither   the   earl   of  Mar 
hastened  to  meet   him;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which 
ended  without  giving  an  immediate  victory  to  either 
side,  but  of  which  all  the  moral  advantages  rested  with 
the  government.     Mar  s  troops,  imdisciplined  and  dis- 
orderly at  the  best,  melted  away  from  hour  to  hour. 
Many  clans,  indeed,  were  drawn  to  the  north,  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  homes,  which  the  proceedings 
of  lord  Lovat  had  exposed ;  for  that  twice-sold  traitor, 
after  pledging  himself  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  had 
suddenly  changed  sides,  and  seized  the  town  and  castle 
of  Inverness  in  the  name  of  the  king.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  past  dispute  that  Mar  possessed  none  of  the  quali- 
fications which  render  a  man  fit  to  conduct  an  enter- 
prise of  hazard  and  difl&culty.     He  retreated  to  Perth, 
and  loitered  there  while  James,  who  had  landed  alone 
at  Peterhead,  was  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  and  adding 
to  the  danger  of  his  followers,  by  issuing  proclama- 
tions;   and  then,  after  wasting   six   precious  weeks, 
annoTinced  to  his  sovereign  and  the  army,  that  the 
cause  was  desperate.     Upon  this  James  fled  to  Mon- 
trose, where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  ship,  which 
conveyed  him,  his  general,  and  sixteen  persons  of  rank 
to  Graveline ;  while  Gordon,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  conducted  a  masterly  retreat  through  Strath- 
spey and  Strathsdown,  to  the  hills  of  Badenoch.    There 
the  private  men  were  quietly  dismissed  to  their  homes; 


and  the  ofl&cers  hastened  to  seek  concealment,  wherever 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  finding  it,  till  they 
should  be  enabled  to  escape,  destitute  and  friendless, 
to  the  Continent. 

All  danger  from  this  rash  and  mismanaged  insurrec- 
tion was  at  an  end.     There  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  a 
disposition  everywhere  to  rejoice  over  its  defeat,  when 
^  ill-judged  severity,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  dealing  with  the  vanquished,  inlisted  once  more  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  on  their  side.     When  men 
beheld  six  noblemen  impeached  and  condemned  at 
once,    and    two,    whose   amiable  qualities  were  well 
known  and  justly  appreciated,  led  forth  to  execution  ; 
when  they  saw  confiscations  and  attainders  distributed 
with  a  merciless  hand;   thirty  gentlemen  of  family 
and  distinction  suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  spared,  only  on 
the  condition  that  they  might  be  transported  as  slaves 
to  the  colonies, — we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  forgot  the  errors  of  the  culprits  in  compassion  for 
their  sufferings,  and  transferred  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
their  indignation  from  the  laws  themselves  to  those  by 
whom  they   were  administered.     To   such  a  height, 
indeed,  were  these  feelings  carried,  that  the  government 
would  not  venture  an  appeal  to  the  constituency  of  the 
country,  when  the  regular  period  for  making  it  arrived. 
Though  the  parliament  had  now  sat  three  full  years, 
the  utmost  limit  to  which  it  had  been  settled  in  1694, 
that  the  duration  of  such  assemblies  should  extend, 
no  dissolution  took  place;  but  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  carried,  which,  repealing  what  has  since  been  called 
the  triennial  act,  fixed  the  duration  of  this  and  of  all 
subsequent   parliaments  at   seven  years.      Perhaps  a 
bolder  measure  has  rarely  been  attempted  in  any  popu- 
lar body.     Nevertheless,  the  consequences  have  been 
found  to  be  eminently  advantageous  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  constitution,  which  now  depends  upon 
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a  parliament,  placed  midway  as  it  were,  between  the 
extremes  of  an  unlimited  duration,  and  the  feverish 
and  imeasy  consequences  of  a  too  frecjuent  recurrence 
to  the  will  of  the  electors. 

George  was  not  so  much  occupied  in  securing  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  forget 
the  interests,  or  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the  interests,  of 
his  hereditary  dominions ;  to  which,  indeed,  those  of 
his  new  kingdom  were  rendered  entirely  subservient. 
He  had  purchased,  during  the  confusion  incident  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Poltowa,  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  from  the  Danes ;  and 
he  treated  with  neglect  the  remonstrances  of  Charles, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  complained  loudly  of  this  usurpa- 
tion, and  of  the  Czar,  on  the  other,  who  remonstrated 
against  any  interference  on  his  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  north.  Neither  Charles  the  Twelfth,  nor  Peter  the 
Great,  were  men  likely  to  sit  down  contented,  under 
any  real  or  imaginary  wrong.  They  both  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Chevalier;  and  the  former,  meditating 
nothing  less  than  an  invasion  of  England,  instructed 
his  ministers  at  London  and  the  Hague,  to  enter  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
family.  But  George,  whatever  faults  might  belong  to 
his  character,  could  not  be  accused  either  of  timidity 
or  want  of  decision.  He  caused  the  Swedish  minister 
to  be  arrested,  seized  his  papers,  discovered  full  evidence 
of  the  plot  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution,  and  put 
himself  forthwith  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Nor  did 
his  lion-hearted,  but  eccentric  antagonist,  long  survive 
to  be  a  cause  of  alarm,  either  to  him  or  any  other 
potentate.  As  he  was  visiting  the  trenches  one  day 
before  Frederickstadt,  which,  because  he  had  invested  it, 
he  determined  to  reduce,  a  cannon-shot  put  an  end  at 
once  to  his  projects  and  his  life ;  while  Russia,  which 
had  never  entered  into  the  views  of  James  with  much 
siiicerity,  abandoned  them  altogether,  so  soon  as  she 


found  more  agreeable  or   more   pressing  occupation 

elsewhere. 

The  mistaken  nature  of  the  fears  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  accession  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  throne,  was  by  this  time  fully 
demonstrated.  There  was  no  cordiality  whatever 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid;  indeed,  the 
former  exhibited  of  the  latter  a  jealousy  so  bitter 
and  so  misplaced,  that  it  lent  itself  to  the  schemes  even 
of  Austria,  in  order  to  depress  the  power  which  it 
affected  to  dread.  These  schemes  embraced  a  plan 
for  what  was  called,  a  settlement  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Italy :  they  were  cordially  taken  up  by  the 
states  of  Holland  as  well  as  by  France,  and  they  went 
so  far  as  to  stipulate,  that  Sicily  should  be  exchanged 
for  Sardinia  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  claims 
of  the  Spanish  queen  on  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia,  postponed  in  favour  of  her  eldest  son.  Now 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  how  the  interests  of 
England  could  in  any  way  be  advanced  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  project.  She  already  carried  on  an 
advantageous  commerce  with  the  Italian  states,  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  rendered  more  so  after  the  change 
had  taken  place ;  yet,  as  the  emperor  had  declared, 
that  unless  England  joined  the  league,  he  would  not 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  Bre- 
men and  Verden,  George  became  satisfied  that  only  one 
course  lay  open  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  securing  an 
accession  of  territory  to  a  state  altogether  unconnected 
with  herself  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  alliance,  Eng- 
land was  hurried  into  a  war,  which  as  it  opened  with  an 
act  of  glaring  and  atrocious  wrong,  so  it  led  only  to  an 
increase  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which 
she  had  begun  already  to  labour. 

While  a  struggle  was  going  on  for  the  possession  of 
Sicily,  between  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  troops,  the 
English  minister  at  Madrid  received  instructions  to 
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remonstrate  with  Philip  against  the  opposition  which 
he  offered  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to 
threaten  him,  in  case  of  a  continuance  in  the  same 
policy,  with  the  interference  of  an  English  fleet. 
PhiUp  paid  no  other  regard  to  this  intimation,  than  by 
strengthening  his  own  squadron,  and  protesting  against 
the  right  which  England  had  assumed,  of  dictating  in 
a  matter  which  no  way  concerned  her.  But  George 
had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Admiral  Byng 
was  ordered  to  interpose  by  force,  should  milder  argu- 
ments fail,  to  prevent  the  Spanish  naval  commander 
from  succouring  the  garrisons  on  shore, — and  though 
no  declaration  of  war  had  passed  between  the  two 
nations,  he  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  A  collision 
took  place,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  This  was  followed  by  an  application  to 
parliament  for  supplies,  which  were  granted,  not  with- 
out opposition,  and  hostilities  began  in  all  parts  of  the 
World. 

The  Spanish  war  was  neither  of  long  duration,  nor 
productive  of  any  memorable  events.  At  sea,  indeed, 
admiral  Byng  carried  everything  before  him ;  for  Spain 
was  by  far  too  feeble,  both  in  her  councils  and  in  her 
resources,  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  he  struck 
at  the  beginning :  while  on  shore,  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  bringing  the  strength  of  the  two 
nations  into  collision.  It  is  true,  that  the  duke  of 
Ormond  attempted,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  Spanish 
troops,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Scotland ;  but  a  storm 
dispersing  his  convoy  soon  after  he  quitted  port,  only 
three  hundred  men  made  good  their  passage ;  a  force 
which  seemed  in  every  respect  too  inconsiderable  to 
tempt,  to  a  second  insurrection,  men  who  still  smarted 
imder  the  consequences  of  a  first.  A  few,  indeed,  of 
the  boldest  and  most  reckless  clans  joined  the 
strangers ;  but  these  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were    attacked   by  the  royalists,    and   the  foreigners 
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became  prisoners  to  a  man,  in  the  pass  of  Strachell. 
A  general  pacification  soon  followed,  on  such  terms  as 
the  confederates  judged  it  expedient  to  dictate;  and 
Spain,  relinquishing  Sicily,  and  otherwise  yielding  to 
a  necessity  which  she  found  herself  imable  to  resist, 
gave  in  a  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  quadruple  league. 

1719.]  From  this  date  up  to  the  Spring  of  1727, 
England  was  not  engaged  in  a  formal  war  with  any  of 
the  continental  nations.  Her  foreign  policy  proved, 
indeed,  too  often  the  reverse  of  judicious ;  for  she  was 
drawn  into  endless  treaties  and  arrangements,  all  of 
which  had  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  security 
or  aggrandisement  of  Hanover.  But  though  more 
than  once  called  upon  to  arm,  she  was  permitted  to 
keep  her  sword  in  the  scabbard,  throughout  the  full 
period  of  eight  years.  At  last,  however,  the  irritability 
which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
began  to  assume  a  more  acrimonious  character.  At 
one  moment  Russia,  at  another  France,  at  a  third 
Germany,  by  alarming  the  king's  fears  for  Hanover, 
had  drawn  an  English  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  or  the 
Mediterranean;  while  Spain,  though  sometimes  in 
alliance  with  England,  never  ceased  to  give  such  coun- 
tenance to  the  Chevalier  as  excited  the  indignation, 
perhaps,  the  apprehensions  of  the  court  at  St  James's. 
It  was  with  the  latter  power,  countenanced,  if  not 
supported  by  the  empire,  that  George  found  himself 
in  the  end,  brought  into  collision ;  after  several  months 
of  piratical  and  mischievous  hostility  on  both  sides. 
The  war  of  1727,  however,  like  that  of  1718,  brought 
neither  glory  nor  benefit  to  either  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged. The  other  states  of  Europe  held  aloof;  and 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  recover 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  peace  was,  imder  their  media- 
tion, restored. 

While  the  interests  of  England  were  thus  sacrificed 
abroad,  and  her  treasure  lavished  on  the  purchase  of 
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unstable  allies  for  Hanover,  the  state  of  affairs  at 
home  proved  far  from  satisfactory,  either  as  regarded  the 
condition  of  individuals,  or  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king,  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  dis- 
liking the  manners  of  his  new  subjects,  spent  as  much 
of  his  time  as  possible  on  the  Continent ;  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  measures,  of  which,  it  is  charitable  to  pre- 
sume, that  he  had  taken  neither  time  nor  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  consequences.  A  bill,  for  example, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  to  limit  the  prerogative  in  the  creation  of 
peers,  and  to  establish  for  Scotland  twenty-five  here- 
ditary seats,  in  lieu  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers, 
secured  to  it  by  the  act  of  union.  By  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  saw  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
order  of  things  would  throw  imlimited  power  into 
their  own  hands,  the  bill  was,  after  some  scruple, 
passed.  But  the  Commons,  alike  tenacious  of  their 
own  rights,  and  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
rejected  the  measure,  the  opposition  being  led  by  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole.  Again,  in  the  year  1722,  the  alarm 
of  a  fresh  conspiracy  was  raised,  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  many  persons ;  among  whom,  was  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Rochester.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  Atterbury  was  neither 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  Chevalier,  nor  opposed 
to  them ;  for  Atterbury  belonged  to  the  High-Church 
party,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
leader.  But  the  proofs  against  him  were  such  as  no 
court  could  receive,  however  strongly  biassed  in  its 
feelings.  A  more  summary  process  was  therefore 
adopted,  for  crushing  an  able,  and,  therefore,  a  trouble- 
some political  adversary.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  by  which  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment. 
It  was  not  however,  by  such  acts,  highly  unconsti- 
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tutional  as  they  were,  though  aggravated  by  the  rashness 
with  which  the  government  took  up  the  cause  of  non- 
conformists, so  much  as  by  the  countenance  which  it 
gave  to  the  wildest  speculation  among  individuals,  that 
England  was  brought,  imder  George  the  First,  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.     There  was  one  Blimt,  a  scrivener  by 
profession,  a  man  of  consummate  cunning,  and  very 
plausible  address,  whom  the  example  of  Law,  the  pro- 
jector of  the   famous  Mississippi   scheme  in  France, 
induced  to  attempt  a  similar  device  in  England.  Having 
engaged  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  join  him  in  the 
project,  he  proposed  to  the  minister,  that  a  company 
called  the  South-Sea  Company,  should  purchase  up  all 
the  outstanding  debts  due  from  the  government  to  other 
trading  corporations,  on  condition  that,  over  and  above 
a  fixed  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  there  should 
be  secured  to   it  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 
all  countries  situated  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Instigated,  partly  by  a  consideration  of  the  additional 
facilities  which  such  an  arrangement  would  secure  to 
him,  in  managing  the  financial  aSaiis  of  the  country, — 
partly  moved  by  other  and  less  honourable  motives, 
which  were  applied  indifferently  to  him,  and  to  many 
members  of  both  houses, — the  minister  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  the  scheme;  and  a  bill  being  brought  into  the 
legislature,  the  South-Sea  Company  was  established. 
Still  the  subscriptions  to  the  company's  stock  came  in 
slowly,  though  three  hundred  pounds  scrip  were  offered 
for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling; — ^till  Blunt  had  the 
hardihood  to  circulate  a  report  that  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca were  about  to  be  exchanged  for  Peru.     Then, 
indeed,  the  public  mind  became  completely  excited. 
Persons  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions,  hastened  to 
purchase  stock;  to  secure  which  they  not  only  laid  out 
their  last  farthing,  but,  in  mauy  instances,  contracted 
debts  wherever  they  found  an  opportimity.     Nor  was 
it  in  this  instance  alone  that  the  spirit  of  credulity 
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appears  to  have  obscured  altogether  the  good  sense, 
which  is  said,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  form  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  English  character.  Nothing  could  be 
proposed  too  monstrous  for  the  speculating  temper  of 
the  times, — for  it  stands  upon  record  that  one  adven- 
turer made  his  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  single  forenoon, 
by  a  process  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  following : — 
He  sent  forth  in  the  morning  a  sort  of  prospectus,  in 
which  he  pledged  himself,  by  and  by,  to  give  the  details 
of  a  plan,  by  which  every  individual,  subscribing  two 
guineas  on  the  instant,  would  secure  to  himself  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  So  completely 
were  the  English  people  engrossed  with  the  love  of 
speculation,  that  he  obtained  two  thousand  subscriptions 
ere  sunset;  and  before  the  moon  rose  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Continent,  whence,  as  may  be  imagined,  he 
never  returned. 

The  subscribers  to  the  South-Sea  Company  had  not 
held  their  shares  many  months,  when  a  sudden  panic 
arose,  and  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  was  as  complete 
and  as  rapid,  as  had  been  its  construction.  Many 
eminent  bankers  and  goldsmiths,  who  had  advanced 
large  sums  on  the  security  of  that  stock,  became  bank- 
rupt, and  countless  numbers  of  families  were  over- 
whelmed with  ruin.  All  confidence,  in  short,  both  in 
individuals,  and  in  the  government,  was  at  an  end.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Walpole  strove  to  stem  the  tide, 
by  opening  books  at  the  bank  for  the  support  of  public 
credit.  A  momentary  calm  was,  indeed,  produced, 
which  served  but  to  heighten  the  outcry  that  arose, 
after  the  transaction  had  undergone  inquiry;  for  there 
was  not  a  mansion,  there  was  scarce  a  cottage,  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  the  inmates  were  not  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  result.  Finally,  the  projectors  and 
promoters  of  the  scheme  were  punished;  Walpole  be- 
came first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  received  a  fearful  accession. 
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Walpole's  first  efforts  in  his  new  situation  were 
naturally  and  judiciously  directed  to  devise  such  mea- 
sures as  might  hold  out  some  prospect  of  lessening  the 
evil.  He  established  a  sinking  fund, — obtained  many 
resolutions  from  parliament,  inculcative  of  public  eco- 
nomy,— ^but  was  thwarted  on  every  side,  by  the  growing 
establishments  of  the  country,  and  the  heavy  expenses 
to  which  it  was  put  by  its  new  continental  alliances. 
Failing  ia  this,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
vising fresh  taxes;  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  tax 
upon  malt.  The  extension  of  that  burden  to  Scotland 
roused  into  fury  a  people  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  the 
imaginary  wrongs  which  they  suffered  by  that  very  act 
of  union,  of  which  they  pronounced  the  present  pro- 
ceeding to  be  a  flagrant  breach.  Tumultuous  assem- 
blages of  the  people  were  held  in  various  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Glasgow,  where  some  blood  was  shed;  but 
the  authorities  displayed  vigour :  no  persons  of  rank 
headed  the  rioters,  and  order,  or  the  semblance  of  order, 
was  promptly  restored.  Yet  a  sense  of  wrong  continued 
to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  which  each  suc- 
cessive year  rendered  more  acute;  and  which,  as  wiD 
be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  government  of  the 
country  adopted  no  proper  method  to  remove. 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  Great  Britain, 
when  George,  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  declared 
his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Hanover,  from  which 
he  had  then  been  absent  a  space  of  not  less  than  two 
years.  Having  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  nomi- 
nated a  regency,  he  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
3rd  of  June;  and  landing  at  Voet,  in  Holland,  on  the 
7th,  slept  there  that  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  resumed  his  journey.  He  had  passed  Delden^ 
and  was  pursuing  the  road  to  Osnaburgh,  when  he  was 
seized  all  at  once  with  apoplexy,  and  retained  no  fur-^ 
ther  command  of  his  faculties  than  to  direct  that  his 
attendants  should  push  on  as  rapidly  as  the  horses  could 
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moye.  These  orders  were  obeyed,  but  no  good  result 
followed;  for  the  king  expired  on  the  11th,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

George  the  First  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  of 
indomitable  courage,  and  of  more  than  moderate  talent; 
yet  was  his  government  as  unpopular  as  it  proved  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  unpropitious,  at  least,  to  the 
temporary  welfare  of  his  British  subjects.  The  truth, 
indeed,  is,  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  neither  imder- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  nor  desired 
to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  British  people.  All 
his  aflfections,  all  his  anxieties,  centred  in  Germany;  to 
which  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  he  continued  to 
look,  even  to  the  last,  as  a  place  of  refuge  against  that 
counter-revolution,  with  which  he  was  continually 
threatened.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  done  during  his 
reign,  affecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire, 
must  be  considered,  even  more  completely  than  the 
usage  of  the  constitution  authorises,  as  an  act  of  his 
ministers.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  the  men  who  presided 
in  his  councils,  to  deny  that,  with  some  measures,  of 
which  the  sound  policy  appears  even  now  to  be  doubt- 
ful, they  eflfected  many  important  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  society.  In  this  reign,  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  was  so  far  established,  that  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  established  church  was  preserved,  all 
grounds  of  real  complaint  were  taken  away  from  dis- 
senters. The  high-church  spirit  also,  which,  in  men 
like  Atterbury,  entered  into  questions  of  civil,  not  less 
than  of  ecclesiastical,  policy,  was  moderated;  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  men  of  opposite  opinions.  How 
far  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  Convocation  does  or 
does  not  deserve  to  be  accounted  a  wise  measure,  may 
admit  of  a  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  clergy 
added  nothing  to  their  respectability,  by  the  violence 
which  they  displayed  in  the  meetings  of  that  body;  and 
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that  the  body  has  ever  since  been  hindered  from  trans- 
acting any  business  of  importance.  I  say  nothing, 
either  in  approbation  or  the  reverse,  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  government  prosecuted  to  conviction  the  un- 
fortunate actors  in  the  insurrection  of  1715.  Perhaps 
it  might,  in  some  degree,  be  necessary  to  throw  com- 
passion aside  at  that  moment ;  but  of  the  extreme  profli- 
gacy which  aboimded  everywhere,  the  venality  of  the 
electors,  and  even  of  the  houses  of  parliament  them- 
selves, no  man  can  think  without  disgust.  One  memo- 
rable trial,  that  of  Thomas  Parker,  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
lord  high-chancellor,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  lasted  twenty  days,  brought  to  light  a  system 
of  bribery,  even  in  the  highest  stations,  to  which  we 
shall  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other 
civilized  country. 

The  era  of  the  three  princes,  of  whose  reign  I  have 
just  given  an  account,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  a  galaxy 
of  bright  names,  with  which  it  is  adorned  in  every 
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department  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  John  Flamstead,  added  largely  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  own  and  of  succeeding  ages. 
Its  divines,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  Chandler, 
Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  have  few  superiors. 
The  department  of  polite  literature  could  boast  of  Pope, 
Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Swift,  Young,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Friend.  Sloane  stood  forth  imrivalled  as  a  naturalist 
and  founder  of  the  British  Museum.  Among  sculptors, 
we  find  Wilton  and  Banks;  among  architects,  Vanbrugh 
and  Gibbs;  and  among  painters,  KneUer  and  Thomhill. 
All  of  these  are  great  names,  to  which  more  might  be 
added,  but  that  we  find  for  them  a  more  exact  station 
in  the  succeeding  reign.  But  even  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  England  was  not  more  distinguished  in 
arms,  than  in  the  more  peaceful  arts  of  life,  at  a  period 
when  her  last  and  greatest  struggle  was  made  to  secure 
that  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had  sealed. 
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